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EREFACE. 


Lord Macaulay always looked forward to a publication of his 
miscellaneous works, either by himself or by those who should 
represent him after his death. And latterly he expressly reserved, 
whenever the arrangements as to copyright made it necessary, 
the right of such publication. 

The collection which is now published comprehends some of 
the earliest and some of the latest works which he composed. 
He was born on 25th. October, 1800; commenced residence at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in October, i8i8; was elected 
Craven University Scholar in 1821 ; graduated as B.A, in 1822 ; 
was elected fellow of the college in October, 1824 ; was called to 
the bar in February, 1826^ when he joined the Northern Circuit ; 
and was elected member for Caine in 1830. After this last 
event, he did not long continue to practise at the bar. He went 
to India in 1834, whence he returned in June, 1838. He was 
elected member for Edinburgh, in 1839, and lost this seat in July, 
1847 j* and this (though he was afterwards again elected for that 
city in July, 1852, without being a candidate) may be considered 
as the last instance of his taking^an active part in the contests 
of public life. These few dates are mentioned for the purpose 

See p. 464 
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of enabling the reader to assign the articles, now and previously 
published, to the principal periods into which the author s life 
may be divided. 

The admirers of his later works will probably be interested by 
watching the gradual formation of bis style, and will notice in 
his earlier productions, vigorous and clear as their language 
always was, the occurrence of faults against which he afterwards 
most anxiously guarded himself. A much greater interest will 
undoubtedly be felt in tracing the date and development of his 
opinions. 

The articles published in Knight’s Quarterly Magazine were 
composed during the author’s residence at college, as B.A.' It 
may be remarked that the first two of these exhibit the earnest- 
ness with which he already endeavoured to represent to himself 
and to others the scenes and persons of past times as in actual 
existence. Of the Dialogue between Milton and Cowley he 
spoke, many j’cars after its publication, as that one of his works 
which he remembered with most satisfaction. The article on 
Mitford's Greece he did not himself value so highly as others 
thought it deserved. This article, at any rate, contains the first 
distinct enunciation of his views, as to the office of an historian, 
views afterwards more fully set forth in his Essay, upon History, 
in the Edinburgh Review (p. 133 of this collection). From the 
protest, in the last mentioned essay (p. 155), against the conven- 
tional notions respecting the majesty of history might perhaps 
have been anticipated something like the third chapter of the 
History of England. It may he amusing to notice that in the 
article on Mitford (pp. loi, 102) appears the first sketch of the New 
Zealander, afterwards filled up in a passage in the review of Mrs 
Austin’s translation of Ranke, a passage which at one time was 
the subject of allusion, two or three times a week, in speeches 
and leading articles. In this, too, appear, perhaps for the first 
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time, the author’s" views on the representative system.* These 
he retained to the very last ; they are brought forward repeatedly 
in the articles published in this collectiont and elsewhere, and 
in his speeches in parliament ; and they coincide with the 
opinions expressed in the letter to an American correspondent, 
which was so often cited in the late debate on the Reform Bill. 

Some explanation appears to be necessary as to the publica- 
tion of the three articles which form pages 160 to 225 of this 
volume. 

In 1S2S Mr James Mill, the author of the History of British 
India, reprinted some essays which he had contributed to the 
Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; and among these 
was an Essay on Government. The method of inquiry and 
reasoning adopted in this essay appeared to Macaulay to be 
essentially ,vTong. He entertained a very strong conviction 
that the only sound foundation for a theory of Government must 
be laid in careful and copious historical induction ; and he 
believed that Mr Mill’s work rested upon a vicious reasoning a 
priori. Upon this point he felt the more earnestly, owing to his 
own passion for historical research, and to his devout admiration 
of Bacon, whose works he was at that time studying with intense 
attention. There can, however, be little doubt that he was also 
provoked by the pretensions of some members of a sect which 
then commonly went by the name of Benthamites, or Utilitarians. 
This sect included many of his contemporaries, who had quitted 
Cambridge at about the same time with him. It had succeeded, 
in some measure, to the sect of the Byronians, whom he has 
described in the review of Moore’s Life of Lord Byron, who 
discarded their neckcloths, and fixed little models of skulls on 
the sand-glasses by which they regulated the boiling of their eggs 
for breakfast. The members of these sects, and of many others 


* See p gi. 
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that linve succeeded, have probably long ago learned to smile 
at the temporary humours. But JIacaulay, himself a sincere 
admirer of Bcntham, was irritated by what he considered the 
unwarranted tone assumed by sevenalof the class of Utilitarians. 
“ \Vc apprehend,” he said, “ that many of them are persons who, 
having read little or nothing, are delighted to be rescued from 
the sense of their own inferiority by some teacher who assures 
them that the studies which they have neglected arc of no value, 
puts five or six phrases into their mouths, lends them an odd 
number of the Westminster Review, and in a montli transforms 
them into philosophers and he spoke of them as “ smatterers, 
whose attainments just suffice to elevate them from the insignift 
cance of dunces to the dignity of bores, and to spread dismay 
among their pious aunts and grandmothers.” The sect, of 
course, like other sects, comprehended some pretenders, and 
these the most arrogant and intolerant among its members. He, 
however, went so far as to apply the following language to the 
majority ; — “ .A.S to the greater part of the sect, it is, we appre- 
hend, of little consequence what they study or under whom. It 
would be more amusing, to be sure, and more reputable, if they 
would take up the old republican cant and declaim about Brutus 
and Timoleon, the duty of killing tyrants and the blessedness of 
dying for liberty. But, on the whole, they might have chosen 
worse. They may as well be Utilitarians as jockeys or dandies, 
.^nd, though quibbling about self-interest and motives, and ob- 
jects of desire, and the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
is but a poor employment for a grown man, it certainly hurts the 
health less than hard drinking and the fortune less than high 
l)lay ; it is not much more laughable than phrenology', and is 
immeasurably more humane than cock-fighting.” 

Macaulay inserted in the Edinburgh Review of March, 1829, 
an article upon Mr Mill’s Essay. lie attacked the method with 
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much vehemence ; and, to the end of his life, he never saw any 
ground for believing that in this he had gone too far. But before 
long he felt that he had not spoken of the author of the Essay 
with the respect due to so eminent-a man. In 1833,110 described 
i\Ir Mill, during the debate on the India Bill of that year, as a 
“gentleman cxtreniely well acquainted with the affairs of our 
Eastern Empire, a most valuable servant of the Company, and 
the author of a history of India, which, though certainly not 
free from faults, is, I think, on the whole, the greatest historical 
work which has appeared in our language since that of Gibbon.” 

“Almost immediately upon the appearance of the article in the 
Edinburgh Review, an answer was published in the Westminster 
Review. It was untruly attributed, in the newspapers of the day, 
to Mr Bentham himself. Macaulay’s answer to this appeared in 
the^ Edinburgh Review, June, 1829. He wrote the answerunder 
the belief that he was answering Mr Bentham, and was unde- 
ceived in time only to add the postscript. The author of the article 
in the Westminster Review had not perceived that the question 
raised was tiot as to the truth or falsehood of the result at which 
Mr Mill had arrived, but as to the soundness or unsoundness of 
the method which he pursued ; a misunderstanding at which 
Macaulay, while he supposed the article to be the work of Mr 
Bentham, expressed much surprise. The controversy soon be- 
came principally a dispute as to the theory which was commonly 
known by the name of The Greatest Happiness Principle. 
Another article in the Westminster Review followed 5 andasur- 
' rejoinder by Macaulay in the Edinburgh Review of October, 
1829. .Macaulay was irritated at what he conceived to be either 
extreme dulness or gross unfairness on the part of his unknown 
antagonist, and struck as hard as he could ; and he struck very 
hard indeed. 

The ethical question fhus raised was afterwards discussed by 
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Sir James .Mackintosh, in the Dissertation contributed by him 
to the seventh edition of the Encyclopfcdia Britannica, p. 284- 
313 (Whewcll’s Edition). Sir James Mackintosh notices the 
part taken in the controversy by Macaulay, in the following 
words : “ A writer of consummate ability, who has failed in little 
but the respect due to the abilities and character of his 
opponents, has given too much countenance to the abuse and 
confusion of language exemplified in the well known verse of 
Pope, 

' Modes oC scK-love the Passions ns c may call.* 


‘Weknow,’ says he, ‘no universal proposition respecting human 
nature which is true but one — that men always act from self- 
interest.’” “It is manifest from the sequel, that the writer is 
not the dupe of the confusion ; but many of his readers may be 
so. If, indeed, the word self-iniercsi could with propriety be 
used for the gratification of every prevalent desire, he has clearly 
shown that this change in the signification of terms would be of 
no advantage to the doctrine which he controverts. It would 
make as many sorts of self-interest as there are appetites, and 
it is irreconcilably at variance with the system of association 
proposed by Mr Mill.” “The admirable writer whose language 
has occasioned this illustration, who at an early age has mas- 
tered every species of composition, will doubtless hold fast to 
simplicity, which survives all the fashions of deviation from 
it, and which a man of genius so fertile has few temptations to 
forsake.”— -Note W, p. 296 (p. 430). 

When Macaulay selected for publication certain articles of 
the Edinburgh Review, he resolved not to publish any of the 
three essajs in question; for which he assigned the following 
reason : — 

“The author has been strongly urged to insert three papers 
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on the Utilitarian Philosophy, which, when they first appeared, 
attracted some notice, but which are not in the American edi- 
tions. He has however determined to omit these papers, not 
because he is disposed to retract a single doctrine which they 
contain, but because he is unwilling to offer what might be 
regarded as an affront to the memory of one from whose opin- 
ions he still widely dissents, but to whose talents and virtues he 
admits that he formerly did not do justice. Serious as are the 
faults of the Essay on Government, a critic, while noticing those 
faults, should have abstained from using contemptuous language 
respecting the historian of British India. It ought to be known 
that Mr Mill had the generosity, not only to forgive, but to for- 
get the unbecoming acrimony with which he had been assailed, 
and was, when his valuable life closed, on terms of cordial 
friendship with his assailant'’ 

Under these circumstances, considerable doubt has been felt 
as to the propriety of republishing the three Essays in the pre- 
sent collection. But it has been determined, not without much 
hesitation, that they should appear. It is felt that no disrespect 
is shown to the memory of Mr Mill, when the publication is 
accompanied by so full an apology for the tone adopted towards 
him ; and hir Mill himself would have been the last to wish for 
the suppression of opinions on the ground that they were in 
express antagonism to his own. The grave has now closed upon 
the assailant, as well as the assailed. On the other hand, it 
cannot but be desirable that opinions which the author retained 
to the last, on important questions in politics and morals, should 
be before the public. * 

Some of the poems now collected have already appeared in 
print ; others are supplied by the recollection of friends. The 
first two are published on account of their having been com- 
posed in the author’s childhood. In the poems, as well as 
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in the prose works, will be occasionallj’ found thoughts and 
expressions which have afterwards been adopted in later 
productions. 

ISO alteration whatever has been rnade from the form in which 
the author left the several articles, with the exception of some 
changes in punctuation, and the correction of one or two obvious 
misprints. 

T. F. E. 

Lokoov, ymtt i£6o. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 


OF 

LORD MACAULAY. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO KNIGHT'S QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE. 

fragments" OF A ROMAN TALE. 

(June 1S23.) 


Tt was> an Iiotiv after noon. Ligaims was lelnining from the Cam]nis 
Martins. He strolled through one of the streets which led to tlie 
Forum, settling his gown, and calculating the odds on the gladiators who 
Vere to fence at the approaching Satuinalia. While thus occupied, he 
■^^I’ertook Flaminius, who, with a heavy step at^d a melancholy face, was 
ofeunt^ring in the same direction. The light-hearted young man plucked 
'him by the .sleeve. 

“Good-day, Flaminius. Are you to be of Catiline’s party this 
evening? ” 

“Not I.” 

“ Why so? Vour little Tarentine giil will break her heart.’’ 

'■ No matter. Catfline has the best cooks and the finest w ine in 
Rome. There are charming women at his parties. But the twelve-hne 
board and the dice-box pay for all. The Gods confound me if I did not 
lose two millions of sesteices last night. My villa at Tibur, and all the 
statues that my father the prtetor brought from Ephesus, must go to the 
auctioneer. That is a high price, you \\ ill acknowdetige, even for 
riioemcoptens, Chian, and Callinice.” 

“High indeed, by Pollux.” 

“And that is not the worst. I saw sevcial of the leading senators 
this morning. Strange things are whispered in the higher political 
circles.” 

“The Gods confound the political citcles. I have hated the name of 
politician ever ^ince Sylla’s proscription, when I w’as within a moment 
of having my throat cut by a politician, who took me for another poli- 

A 
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lician. AYhile there b a cash of Falemian in Campania, or a girl in the 
Snbitrra, I shall be too veil employed to think on the subject.” 

“ You will do veil,” said Flaminius gravely, “to bestow some little 
consideration upon it at present. Otherwise, I fear, you ‘will soon renew 
your acquaintance with politicians, in a manner quite as unqileasant as 
that to which you allude.” 

“ Averting Gods ! what do you mean?” 

“I will tell you. There arc lumours of conspiracy. The order of 
things established by Lucius Sylla has excited the disgust of the peo]>lc, 
and of a large party of the nobles. Some violent convulsion is expected.” 

“ What is that to me ? I suppose that they will hardly proscribe the 
vintners and gladiators, or pass a law comqrelhng every citizen to take a 
wife.” 

“You do not understand. Catiline is supposed to be the author of 
the revolutionary schemes. You must have heard bold opinions at Ins 
table repeatedly.” 

“I never listen to anv opinions upon such subjects, bold or timid.” 

‘‘ Look to it Your name has been mentioned.” 

“ Mine ! good Gods ! I call Heaven to witness that I never so much 
as mentioned Senate, Consul, or Comitia, in Catiline’s house.” 

“Nobody suspects you of any participation in the inmost counsels of 
the party. But our great men surmise that you are among those whom 
he has bribed so high with beauty, or entangled so deeply in distress, 
that they are no longer theii own masters. I shall never set fool within 
liis threshold again. I have been solemnly wanted by men who under- 
stand public affairs ; and I advise you to be cautious.” 

The friends had now turned into the Forum, which tvas thronged with 
the gay and elegant youth of Rome. “ I can tell you more,” continued 
Flaminius; “somebody was remarking to the Consul yesterday how 
loosely a certain acquaintance of ours tied his girdle. ‘ Let him look to 
himself,’ said Cicero, ‘or the state may find a tighter giidle for his ' 
neck.’” 

“Good Gods ! t\ ho is it ? You cannot surely mean ” 

“There he is.” 

Flaminius pointed to a man who was pacing up and down the Forum 
at a little distance from them. lie was in the prime of manhood. His 
peisonal advantages were extremely striking, and rvere disjilayed with an 
extravagant but not ungraceful foppeiy. His goivn waved in loose folds; 
his long dark cuils weie dressed with exquisite art, and shone and 
steamed with odours ; his step and gesture exhibited an elegant and 
commanding figure in every posture of polite languor. But his counten- 
ance formed a singular contrast to the general appearance of his person. 
The high and impel i.al brow, the keen aquiline features, the compressed 
mouth, the penetrating eye, indicated the highest degree of ability and 
decision. He seemed absorbed in intense meditation. With ey’es fixed 
on the ground, and lips working in thought, he sauntered round the 
area, apparently unconscious how many of the young g.allams of Rome 
were envying the taste of his dress, and the ease of his fashion.able 
stagger. 

“ Good Heaven ! ” said Ligarius, “ Cains Ctesar is as unlikely to be in 
a plot as I am.” 

“ Not at all.” 

“ He docs nothing but game, fe.ast, intrigue, read Greek, and write 
verses.” 
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“You know nothing of Ctesar. Though lie rarely addresses the 
Senate, he is considered as the finest speaker there, after the Consul. 
Ilis influence with the multitude is immense. He will serve his rivals in 
public life as he served me last night at Catiline’s. ^Ye were playing at 
the twelve lines.* — Immense stakes. He laughed all the time, chatted 
with '^'^aleria over his shoulder, kissed her, hand between every two 
moves, and scarcely looked at the board. I thought that I had him. 
All at once I found my counters diiven into the corner. Not a piece to 
move, by Hercules. It cost me two millions of sesterces. All the Gods 
and Goddesses confound him for it 

“As to Valeria," said Ligarius, “I forgot to ask whether you have 
heard the news.” 

“ Not a word. "What ? ” 

“I was told at the baths to-day that Cmsar escorted the lady home. 
Unfortunately old Quintus laitalius had come back from his villa in 
Campania, in a whim of jealousy. He was not e.\pected for thiee days. 
There was a fine tumult. The old fool called for his sword and his 
slaves, cursed his wife, and swore that he would cut Caesar’s throat. ’’ 

“ And Caesar ? ” 

“He laughed, quoted Anacreon, trussed his gown round his left arm, 
closed with Quintus, flung him down, twisted his sword out of his hand, 
burst through the attendants, ran a freed-man through the shoulder, and 
Mas in the street in an instant.” 

“ Well done ! Here he comes. Good-day, Cains.” 

■ Cfcsar lifted his head at the salutation. His air of deep abstraction 
vani.shed ; and he extended a hand to each of the friends. 

“ Hom' are you after your last night's exploit ? ” 

“ As well as possible,” said Ccesar, laughing. 

“ In truth we should rather ask hoM- Quintus Lutatius is.” 

“ He, I understand, is as M'ell as can be expected of a man with a 
faithless spouse and a broken head. His fieed-man is most seriously 
hurt. Poor felloM' ! he shall have half of M’hatever I M'in to-night. 
Piaminius, you shall have your revenge at Catiline’s.” 

“You are very kind. I do not intend to be at Catiline’s till I M'ish to 
part M’ith my tonm-house. My villa is gone already.” 

“Not at Catiline’ .s, base spirit ! You are not of his mind, my gallant 
Ligarius. Dice, Chian, and the loveliest Greek singing girl that v'as 
ever seen. Think of that, Ligarius. By Venus, she almost made me 
adore her, by telling me that 1 talked Greek M'ith the most Attic accent 
that she had heard in Italy.” 

“ I doubt she M’ill not say the same of me,” replied Ligarius. “ I am 
just as able to decipher an obeli.sk as to read a line of Homer.” 

“ You barbarous Scythian, M'ho had the care of your education ?” 

“ An old fool, — a Greek pedant, — a Stoic. He told me that pain M’as 
no evil, and flogged me as if he thought so. At last one day, in the middle 
of a lecture, I set fire to his enormous filthy beard, singed his face, and 
sent him roaring out of the house. There ended my studies. From 
tliat time to this I have had as little to do rvith Greece as the wine that 
your poor old friend Lutatius calls his delicious Samian.” 

“Well done, Ligarius. I hate a Stoic. I M'ish Marcus Cato had a 
beard that you might singe it for him. The fool talked his tM'o hours in 

* Duodecim serif ta. a game of mi.ved chance .and skill, which seems to have been 
very fashionable in the liigher circles of Rome. The famous lawyer Mucius was re- 
nowned for his skill in it. — {Cic, Ornt, i. 50.) 
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the Senate yeslerdaj , ^\ ithout changing a muscle of Ins face. He looked 
as savage and as motionless as the mask in which Roscius acted Alecto. 
I detest eierything connected with him ” 

“Except his sister, Servilia ” 

“True She IS a lovely woman ” 

“They say that you have told hei so. Cams ’’ 

“ So 1 hate ” 

“ And that she was not angry ’’ 

‘ ‘ What w Oman is ’ ” 

“ Aye — but they say ” 

“No matter what they say Common fame lies like a Greek rhe- 
torician You might know so much, Liganus, w ithout reading the philo- 
sophers But come, I will introduce you to little dark eyed Zoe ” 

“ I tell you I can speak no Greek ” 

“Moie shame for you. It is high time that you should begin. You 
will never hate such a charming instructress Of what was your fathci 
thinking when he sent for an old Stoic with a long beard to teach you ^ 
There is no language mistress like a handsome woman. When I was at 
Athens, I ]e.arnt more Greek from a pretty flower-girl in the Peirtciis 
than from all the Portico and the Academy She w as no Stoic, Heat en 
knows But come along to Zoe I tt ill be y our interpreter. Woo her 
in honest Latin, and I will turn it into elegant Greek between the throws 
of dice I can make love and mind my game at once, as Flaminius can 
tell y ou 

“Well, then, to be plain, Ctcsar, Elammius has been talking to me 
about plots, and suspicions, and politicians I net er plagued myself with 
such things since Sylla’sand Manus’s days, and then 1 never couldseemuch 
difference between the parties All that I am sure of is, that those who 
meddle w ith such affairs are generally stabbed or stiangled. And, though 
I like Greek wine and handsome women, I do not wish to nsk my neck 
for them Now, tell me as a fiiend. Cams — is there no danger?” 

“Danger'” repeated Ciesar, with a short, fieice, disdainful laugh 
“what danger do you apprehend?” 

“ That you should best know,” said Flaminius ; “you are far more in 
timate w ith Catiline than I But I advise you to be cautious The lead- 
ing men entertain strong suspicions ” 

Cccsar drew' up his figure from its oidmary state of graceful re- 
laxation into an attitude of commanding dignity, and replied in a voice 
of which the deep and impassioned melody formed a strange contrast to 
the humorous and affected tone of his ordinary- conversation “Let them 
suspect They suspect because they know what they have deserved 
What hav e they done for Rome ? — What for mankind ? Ask the citi/eiis 
— ask the piovinces. Have they had any other object than to perpetu 
ate their own exclusive powei, and to keep us under the yoke of an oli- 
garchical tyranny, which unites in itself the woist evils of every othei 
system, and cembmes more than Athenian turbulence with more than 
Persian despotism ? ” 

“ Good Gods' Caesar. It is not safe for you to speak, or for us to 
listen to, such things, at such a crisis ” 

“Judge for yourselves what you will hear. I will judge for myself 
what 1 will speak. I was not twenty years old when I defied Lucius 
Sylla, surrounded by the Spears of legionaries and the daggers of assassins 
Do you suppose that I stand in aweof hispaltiv successors, who have iii- 
hented a power which they never could have acquired, who would 
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imitate lub prosciiptions, though they lia\e nevei equalled his txin- 
quests ^ ” 

“Pompeyis almost as little to be trifled with as Sjlla I heard a 
consular senator say that, m consequence of the present alarming state 
of affairs, he would probably be recalled fiom the command assigned to 
him by the Manihan lau.” 

“ Let him come, — the pupil of Sjdla’s butcheries, — the gleaner of Lu- 
culhis’s trophies, — the thief-taker of the Senate ” 

“ For Heaven’s sake. Cams if you knew what the Consul said ” 

“ Something about himself, no doubt Pity that such talents should be 
coupled M ith such cou ardice and coxcombi-y. lie is the finest speaker 
living, — infinitely superioi to what Hoitensius i\as, m his best dajs; — 
a charming companion, except u hen he tells oi er foi the twentieth time 
all the jokes that he made at Veiies’s tiial But he is the despicable tool 
of a despicable paity.” 

“Your language, Cains, convinces me that the repoits uliich have been 
circulated aie not uithout foundation I Mill xenture to prophesy that 
Mithin a few months the lepubhc will pass thiough a wliole Odyssey of 
strange adventures ” 

“1 believe so ; an Odyssey, of which Pompey will be the Poljqihemus, 
and Cicero the Siieii. I would have the state imitate Ulysses : show no 
mercy to the foimer ; but contrive, if it can be done, to listen to the en- 
chanting voice of the othei, w ithout being seduced by it to destiuction ” 

“But whom can youl paity produce as rivals to these two famous 
leaders ? ” 

“Time Mill show I would hope that there may arise a man, whose 
genius to conquer, to conciliate, and to govern, maj unite in one cause 
an oppressed and divided people , — may do all that Sylla should have 
done, and exhibit the magnificent spectacle of a gieat nation directed by 
a gieat mind.’’ 

“ And vvheie is such a man to be found ? ” 

“ Pei haps where you would least expect to find him Perhaps he may 
be one whose powers have hitherto been concealed in domestic or hteiary 
letirement. Perhaps he may be one, who, while waiting for some ade- 
quate excitement, foi some worthy opportunity, squanders on trifles a 
genius before which may yet be humbled the sword of Pompey and the 
gown of Cicero Perhaps he may now be disputing w ith a sophist ; per- 
haps piatthng vv ith a mistiess ; peihaps ” and, as he spoke, he turned 

away', and resumed his lounge, “stiolling in the Foiuiii ” 


It w’as almost midnight. The party had separated. Catiline and Cethe- 
gus were still conferring in the supper room, vv Inch was, as usual, the highest 
apartment of the house It foimed a cupola, from which windows opened 
on the flat roof that sun ounded it Tothis terrace Zoe had retired ^Yltheyes 
dimmed with fond and melancholy tears she leaned ovei the balustrade, to 
catch the last glimpse of the departing foim of Csesai, as it giew more and 
more indistinct in the moonlight. Had he any thought of her > Any 
love for her ’ He, the fav ounte of the high born beauties of Rome, the 
most splendid, the most giacefiil, the most eloquent of its nobles? It 
could not be His voice had, indeed, been touchingly soft whenev'er he 
addressed her There had been a fascinating tenderness even in the 
vivacity of his look and conversation But such w'eie always the maii- 
neib of CiEsai towaids women He had wieathed a sjirig of myitle in 
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her liair as she was singing^. She took it from her daik ringlets, and 
kissed it, and wept over it, and thought of the sweet legends of her on n 
dear Greece, — of youths and girls, nho, pining away in hopeless lo\e, 
had been transformed into flowers by the compassion of the Gods ; and 
she wished to become a flower, which Ctesar might sometimes touch, 
though he should touch it only to weave a ciown for some proudei and 
happier mistress. 

She was roused from her musings by the loud stop and voice of 
Cethegus, who was pacing fmiously up and down the suppei-ioom. 

“ May all the Gods confound me, if Caesar be not the deepest traitor, 
or the most miseiable idiot, that ever inteimeddled with a plot ! ” 

Zoe shuddeied. She drew neaici to the window. .She stood concealed 
fiom observation by' the emtam of fine network which hung over the 
apeiture, to exclude the annoving insects of the climate. 

“ And you too !” continued Cethegus, taming fieicely on his accom- 
plice ; “ j ou to take his part against me ! — you, who pioposed the scheme 
yourself ! ” 

“ My dear Cains Cethegus, you will not iindeistand me. I proposed 
the scheme ; and 1 w ill yam m executing it. But policy is as necessary 
to our plans as boldness I did not wish to startle Cx'sai — to lose Ins 
co-opeiation— perhaps to send liim off with an information against us to 
Cicero and Catulus. He was so indignant at y our suggestion that all my 
dissimulation was scarcely sufficient to pi event a total lupture.” 

“ Indignant ! The Gods confound him ! — He piated about humanity, 
and generosity, and moderation By Hercules, 1 have not heard such a 
lecture since I was with Xenochares at Rhodes” 

“ Ctesar is made up of inconsistencies. He has boundless ambition, 
unquestioned couiage, admirable sagacity. Yet I have frequently ob- 
served in him a womanish weakness at the sight of pain. 1 remembei 
that once one of his slaves was taken ill while cairying his litter. He 
alighted, put the fellow m his place and walked home m a fall of snow. 
I w'onderthat you could be so ill-advised as to talk to him of massacie, 
and pillage, and eonflagration. You might have foiescen that such pro- 
positions would disgU'-t a man of his temper.” 

“ I do not know. I have not your self-command, Lucius. I hate such 
conspuatois. What is the use of them? We must have blood — blood,— 
hacking and tearing work — bloody work ! ” 

“ Do not grind your.teeth, my dear Cains ; and lay down the caiving- 
kiiife.^ By Hercules, y'ou have ait up all the stuffing of the couch.” 

‘•No mattei ; we shall have couches enough soon,— and down to 
stuff them w ith, — and purple to cover them, — and pretty women to loll 
on them,' — unless this fool, and such as he, spoil our plans. 1 had some- 
thing else to say. The essenced fop wishes to seduce Zoe from me.” 

“ Impossible ! You misconstrue the oidinai'y gallantiics which he is 
in the habit of paying to every handsome face.” 

“ Curse on his ordinary gallantries, and his verses, and his compli- 
ments, and his sprigs of myrtle ! If Ctesar should dare — by Heiciiles, I 
will tear him to pieces in the middle of the Forum.” 

“ 1 rust his destniction to me. W'e must use his talents and influence 
— thrust him upon every danger — ^make him our instrument while we aie 
contending — our peace-offering to the Senate if we fail — our first victim 
if we succeed.” 

‘‘ Hark ! what noise was that?” 

“ Somebody in the teirace ! — lend me youi dagger.” 
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Catiline rushed to the window. Zoe was standing in the shade. He 
stepped out. Site darted into the room — passed like a flash of lightning 
by the startled Cethegus — flew down the stairs — througli the court — ■ 
through the vestibule — through the street. Steps, voices, lights, came 
fast and confusedly behind her ; but with the speed of love and terror 
she gained upon her pursuers. She fled through the wilderness of un- 
known and dusky streets, till she found herself, breathless and exhausted, 
in the midst of a crowd of gallants, who, with chaplets on their heads 
and torches in their hands, were reeling from the portico of a stately 
, mansion. 

'riie foremost of the throng was a youth whose slender figure and beau- 
tiful countenance seemed hardly consistent with his sex. But the femi- 
nine delicacy of his features rendered more frightful the mingled sen- 
snality and ferocity of their expression. The libertine audacity of his 
stare, and the grotesque fopperj' of his apparel, seemed to indicate at least 
a partial insanity. I' linging one arm round Zoe, and tearing away her 
veil with the other, he disclosed to the gaze of his thronging companions 
the regular features and large dark eyes which characterise Athenian beauty. 

“ Clodius has all the luck to-night,” cried Ligariuc. 

VNot so, by Hercules,” said Marcus Coclius ; “the girl is fairly our 
common jtrize : we will fling dice for her. The Venus* throw, as it 
ought to do, shall dccitie." 

“ Let me go — let me go, for Heaven’s sake,” cried Zoe, struggling with 
Clodius. 

“ What a charming Greek accent she lias ! Come into the house, my 
little -Athenian nightingale.” 

“Oh! what will become of me? If you have mothers — if you have 
sisters ” 

“ Clodius has a sister,” muttered I-igarius, “ or he is much belied.” 

“ By Heaven, .she is weeping,” said Clodius. 

“ If she were not evidently a Greek,” said Coelius, “ I should take her 
for a vestal virgin.” 

“ And if she were a vestal virgin,” cried Clodius fiercely, “it should 
not deter me. This w.ay ; — no struggling — no screaming.” 

“ Struggling ! screaming ! ” exclaimed a gay and commanding voice ; 

“ You are making very ungentle love, Clodiu.s.” 

The whole party started. Caesar had mingled with them unperceived. 

The sound of his voice thrilled through the very' heart of Zoe. With a 
con\adsivc effort she burst from the grasp of her insolent admirer, flung 
herself at the feet of Cmsar, and clasped his knees. The moon shone 
full on her agitated and imifloring face : her lips moved ; but she uttered 
no sound. He gazed at her for an instant — raised her — clasped her to 
his bosom. “ Fear nothing, my sweet Zoe.” Then, with folded arms, 
and a smile of placid defiance, he placed himself between her and 
Clodius. 

Clodius staggered forward, flushed with wine and rage, and uttering 
alternately a curse and a hiccup. 

“By Pollux, this passes a jest. Caisar, how dare you insult me thus ? ” 

“A jest! I am as serious as a Jew on the Sabbath. Insult you; 
for such a pair of eyes I would insult the whole consular bench, or I 
should be as insensible as King Psammis's mummy.” 

“ Good Gods, Cxsar !” said Marcus Collins, inteqiosing ; “you can- 
not think it worth while to get into a brawl for a little Greek girl ! ” 


Venus vv.ns the Roman term for the highest tlirow on the dice. 
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“ Why not? The Greek giils have used me as rvell as those of Rome. 
Resides, tlie whole reputation of my gallantry is at stake. Give up such 
a lovely woman to that drunken boy ! My character would be gone for 
ever. No more perfumed tablets, full of vows and raptures. No more 
toying with fingers at the circus. No more evening walks along the 
Tiber. No more hiding in chests or jumping from windows. 1, the 
favoured suitor of half the white stoics in Rome, could never again aspire 
above a freed-woman. You a man of gallantry, and think of sucit a 
thing! Tor shame, my dear Ccelius ! Do not let Clodia hear of it.” 

While Cresar spoke he had been engaged in keeping Clodius at arm’s- 
length. The rage of the frantic libertine increased as the struggle con- 
tinued. “ Stand back, as you value your life,” he cried ; “ I nill pass.” 

“ Not this way, sweet Clodius. I have too much regard for you to 
suffer you to make love at such disadvantage. You smell too much of 
Falemian at present. Would you stifle your mistress? Ry Hercules, 
)’ou are fit to kiss nobody now, except old Piso, when he is tumbling 
home in the morning from the vintners.” * 

Clodius plunged his hand into his bosom and drew a little dagger, the 
faithful companion of many desperate adventures. 

“ Oh, Gods ! he will be murdered ! ” cried Zoe. 

The whole throng of revellers was in agitation. The street fluctuated 
with torches and lifted hands. It was but for a moment. Cresar watched 
with a steady eye the descending hand of Clodius, arrested the blow, 
seized his antagonist by the throat, and flung him against one of the 
pillars of the portico with such violence, that he rolled, stunned and 
senseless, on the ground. 

“ He is killed,” cried several voices. 

“Fair self-defence, by Hercules!” said Marcus Ccelius. “Bear wit- 
ness, you all saw him draw his dagger.” 

“ He is not dead— he breathes.” said Lig.arius. “ Cany him into the 
house ; he is dreadfully bruised.” 

The rest of tire party retired svith Clodius. Ccelius turned to Ctesar. 

“ By all the Gods, Cains ! you have won your lady fairly. A splendid 
victory' ! You deserve a triumph.” 

“ IVliat a madman Clodius has become ! ” 

“ Intolerable. But come and sup with me on the Nones. You have 
no objection to meet the Consul ? ” 

“ Cicero ? None at all. We need not talk politics. Our old dispute 
about Plato and Epicurus will furnish us with plenty of conversation. So 
reckon upon me, my dear Marcus, and farewell.” 

Ca;sar and Zoe turned away. As soon as they were beyond hearing, 
she began in great agitation : — 

“ Cresar, you are in danger. I know all. I overheard Catiline and 
Cethegus. You arc engaged in a project which must ledd to certain 
de.stniction.” 

“My beautiful Zoe, I live only for glory' and pleasure. For these I 
have never hesitated to hazard an existence which they alone render 
valuable to me. In the present case, I can assure you that our scheme 
presents the fairest hopes of success.” 

“ So much the worse. You do not know — you do not understand me. 
I speak not of open peril, but of secret treachery. Catiline hates you ; — 
Cethegus hates you ; — your destruction is resolved. If you survive the 


*Cic in Pis 
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contest, you perish in the first hour of victory. Tliey clete.st you for your 
moderation ; they are eager for blood and irlunder. I liave risked my 
life to bring you this warning ; but that is of little moment. Farewell ! 
— Be happy.” 

CKsar stopped her. “ Do you fly from mv thanks, dear 
Zoe ? ” 

“I wish not for your thanks, but for your safety; — I desire not to 
defraud ^^^lcria or Servilia of one caress, e.vtorted from gratitude or pity. 
Be my feelings what they may, I have learnt in a fearful school to endure 
and to supirress them. I have been taught to abase a proud spirit to the 
claps and hisses of the vulgar ; — to smile on suitors who united the in- 
sults of a despicable pride to the endearments of a loathsome fondness; — 
to affect siwightliness with an aching head, and eyes from which tears 
ivcic ready to gush ; — to feign love ivith curses on my lijis, and madness 
in my brain. Who feels for me any esteem, — .any tenderness? Who 
will shed a tear over the nameless grave which will soon shelter from 
cruelty and scorn the broken heart of the poor Athenian girl ? But you. 
Mho alone have addrassed her in her degradation with a voice of kind- 
ness and respect, farewell. Sometimes think of me,— not M-ith 
sorioiv ; — no ; I could bear your ingratitude, but not your distress. 'N'et, 
if it will not pain you too much, in distant days, M’hen your lofty hopes 
and destinies are accomplished, — on the evening of some mighty victory, 
— in the chariot of some magnificent triumph, — think on one M’ho loved 
you M’lth that c.xcecding loveavhich only the miserable can feel. Think 
that, M'herever her exhausted frame may h.avc sunk beneath the sensibili- 
ties of a tortured spirit, — in M-hatever hovel or whatever vault she may 
have closed her eyes, — M-hatever strange scenes of horror and pollution 
may have surrounded her dying bed, your sha]je m as the last that SM-am 
before her sight — your voice the last .sound that Mas ringing in her eats. 
Vet tuni your face to me, Caesar. Let me cairy an ay one last look of 

those features, and then” JIc tinned round, lie looked at her. 

lie hid his face on her bosom, and burst into tears. With sobs long and 
loud, and convulsive as those of a terrified child, he jioured forth on her 
bosom the tribute of impetuous and uncontrollable emotion. He rai.sed 
his head ; but he in vain struggled to restore comiiosme to the broM- 
M’hich had confronted the froM-n of Sylla, and the li]is Minch had rivalled 
the eloquence of Cicero. He several times attempted to speak, but in 
vain ; and his voice still faltered M-itli tenderness, M-hen, after a pause of 
several minutes, he thus addressed her : 

“ My OM-n dear Zoe, your love has been bestoM-ed on one M-ho, if he 
cannot merit, can at least appreciate and adore you. Beincs of similar 
loveliness, and similar devotedness of afiection, mingled, in all my boyish 
dreams of greatness, M-itli visions of cunile chaira and ivory cars, mar- 
shalled legions and laurelled fasces. Such I have endeavoured to find in 
the M'orld ; and, in their stead, I have met M-ith selfishness, M-ith vanity, 
M-ith frivolity, M-ith falsehood. The life M-hich you have pieseivcd is a 
boon less valuable than the affection ” 

“ Oh ! Caesar,” intcrniptcd the blushing Zoe, “think only on your OM-n 
.security at present. If you feel as you speak, — but you are only mocking 
me, — or peihaps your compassion ” 

“ By Heaven ! — by every oath that is binding ” 

“ Alas ! alas ! Caesar, M-ere not all the same oaths sM-orn yesterday to 
Valeria? Bnt 1 M-ill tntst you, at least so far as to paitake your present 
dangers. Flight may be necessary : — form your plans. Be they M-hal 
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they may, there is one who, in exile, in poverty, in peril, asks only to 
wander, to besj, to die with you.” 

“MyZoe, Ido not anticipate any such necessity. To renounce the 
conspiracy without renouncing the principles on which it was originally 
undertaken, — to elude the vengeance of the Senate without losing the 
confidence of the people, — is, indeed; an arduous, but not an impossible, 
task. I owe it to myself and to my country to make the attempt. There 
is still ample time for consideration. At present I am too happy in love 
to think of ambition or danger.” 

They had reached tlie door of a stately p.alace. Cmsar struck it. It 
Avas instantly opened by a slave. Zoe found herself in a magnificent hall, 
surrounded by pillars of green marble, between which were ranged the 
statues of the long line of Julian nobles. 

“Call Endymion,” said Caesar. 

The confidential freed-man made his appearance, not without a slight 
smile, which his patron’s good nature emboldened him to hazard, at per- 
ceiving the beautiful Athenian. 

“ Arm my slaves, Endymion ; there are reasons for precaution. Let 
them relieve each other on guard during the night. Zoe, nty love, my 
preserver, why arc your cheeks so pale? Let me kiss some bloom into 
them. How you tremble ! Endymion. a flask of Samian and some 
fruit. Bring them to my apartments. This way, my sweet Zoe.” 


ON THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITER.YTURE. 

(June 1S23.) 

This is the age of societies. There is scarcely one Englishman in ten 
who has not belonged to some association for distributing books, or for 
prosecuting them ; for sending invalids to the hospital, or beggars to the 
treadmill ; for giving plate to the rich, or blankets to the poor. To be 
the most absurd institution among so many institutions is no smalt dis- 
tinction ; it seems, however, to belong indisputably to the Royal Society 
of l.iterature. At the first establishment of that ridiculous academy, 
every sensible man predicted that, in spite of regal patronage and episco- 
pal management, it would do nothing, or do harm. And it will scarcely 
be denied that those expectations have hitherto been fulfilled. 

I do not attack the founders of the association. Their characters are 
respectable ; their motives, I am willing lo believe, were laudable. But 
1 feel, and it is the duty of every literary man to feel, a strong jealousy 
of their proceedings. Their society can be innocent only while it con- 
tinues to be despicable. Should they ever possess the power to en- 
courage merit, they’ must also possess the power to depress it. AVhich 
power will be more frequently exercised, let every one tvho has studied 
literary' history, let every one whoTias studied human nature, declare. 

Envy and faction insinuate themselves into all communities. They 
often disturb the peace, and pervert the decisions, of benevolent and 
scientific associations. But it is in literary academies that they exert the 
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most extensive and pernicions innuencc. In the fust place, the principles 
of litcran’ criticism, though equally fixed xvith those on which the 
chemist and the surgeon piocccd, aie by no means equally recognised. 
Men me rarely able to assign a reason foi their approbation or dislike on 
questions of taste ; and theicfore they willingly submit to any guide who 
boldly assci Is his claim to superior discernment. It is more difficult to 
asceitain and establish the merits of a poem than the powers of a 
machine or the benefits of a new leincdy. Hence it is in liteiatnre, that 
quackeiy is most easily pulTcd, and excellence most easily decried. 

In some degicc this aigument applies to academics of the fine aits ; and 
it is fully confinned by all that I have ever hcaid of that institution which 
aimu.ally disfigures the walls of Somerset House with an acic of spoiled 
cam as. But a literary tnbnn.il is incompaiably inoic dangeious. Othei 
societies, at least, hare no tendency to call foith any opinions on those 
subjects which most agitate and inllainc the minds of men. '1 he sceptic and 
Ihc zealot, the icvohitionist and the placeman, meet on common giound in 
a gallcTy of p.aintings or a laboiatoiy of science. They can piaise oi 
consul e without rcfeiencc to the difleicnccs whieh exist between them. 
In a literary body this can nciei be the case. Litcratiiic is, and alwajs 
must be. insepainbly blended with politics and theology; it isthcgicat 
engine which moves the feelings ol a people on the most momentous 
questions. It is, thcrcfoie, impossible that any society can be foimed so 
impartial as to consider the litciarj- charatlti of an mdiMdual abstiactcd 
from the opinions which his writings inculcate. It is not to be hoped, 
peihaps it is not to be wished, that the feelings of the man thouid he so 
completely foigotten in the duties of the academician. 'J he consequences 
.are evident. . The hoiiouis and ccnsuies of thus Stai Chamhei of the 
.Muses will he awaidcd accouhiig to the pisjudicts of the particulai sect 
or faction which may at the time piedominatc Whigs would cainass 
.against a Southey, Tones against a Byion. 'I'hosc who might at fiixt 
piotest against such conduct as unjust would soon adopt it on the plea of 
retaliation ; and the general good of literaime. foi which the society was 
professedly instituted, would be foigotten in the stiongcr claims of 
politic.al and leligioiis pailiality. 

Vet even this is not the worst. Should the institution ever acquiic 
any infiucnce, it wall afford most pcrmcious facilities to every malignant 
cow.aid who may desire to blast a leputation which he envies. U wall 
furnish a sccuic ambuscade, behind which the Maioons of hteiatuic maj 
take aceitaiii and deadly aim. The editorial lie lias often been fatal to, 
using genius ; though all the woild knows that it is only a foi m of speech, 
\cry often employed by a single needy blockhe.ad. Tlie academic ar 
would h.axc a far greater and more ruinous mnnence. Numbers, while 
they increase the effect, would diminish the shame, of injustice. I he 
advantages of an open and those of an anonymous attack W'oiild be com- 
bined ; and the authority of avowal would be united to the security of 
concealment. The seqients in Virgil, after Ihcy had destroyed I..aocoon, 
found an asylum from the vengeance of the enraged people behind the 
shield of the statue of Minerva. And, m the same manner, even thing 
that is giovelling and venomou', everything that can hiss, and cvciything 
that can sting, would take sanctuaiy in the recesses of this new temple ol 
wisdom. 

The French academy was, of all such associations, the most widely 
and the most justly celebiated. It was founded by the greatest of 
ministers: it was patronised by successive kings; it mimbeied in its 
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lists most of the eminent French writers. Yet whnt benefit has literature 
derived from its labours ? What is its history but an uninterrupted 
record of servile compliances — of paltry artifices — of deadly quarrels — of 
perfidious friendships? Whether governed by the Court, by the Sor- 
bonne, or by the Philosophers, it was always equally powerful for evil, 
and equally impotent for good. I might speak of the attacks by which 
it attempted to depress the rising fame of Corneille ; 1 might speak of 
the reluctance with which it gave its tardy confirmation to the applauses 
which the whole civilised world had bestowed on the genius of Voltaire. 
1 might prove by overwhelming evidence that, to the latest period of its 
existence, even under the superintendence of the all-accomplished 
D’Alembert, it continued to be a scene of the fiercest animosities and the 
basest intrigues. I might cite Piron’s epigrams, and Marmontel’s 
memoirs, and Montesquieu’s letters. But 1 hasten on to another topic. 

One of the modes by which our Society proposes to encourage merit 
is the distribution of prize.s. The munificence of the king has enabled it 
to offer an annual premium of a hundred guineas for the best essay in 
prose, and another of fifty guineas for the best poem, which may be 
transmitted to it. This is very laughable. In the first place the judges 
may err. Those imperfections of human intellect to which, as the articles 
of the Church tell us, even general councils are subject, may possibly be 
found even in the Royal Society of Literature. The French academy, 
as I have already said, was the most illustrious assembly of the kind, and 
numbered among its associates men much more distinguished than ever 
will assemble at Mr Platchard’s to rummage the box of the English 
Society. Yet this famous body gave a poetical prize, for which Voltaire 
was a candidate, to a fellow who wrote some verses about the frozen and 
the burning pole. 

Yet, granting that the prizes were always awarded to the best com- 
position, that composition, 1 say without hesitation, will always be bad. 
A prize poem is like a prize sheep. The object of the competitor for the 
agricultural premium is to produce an animal fit, not to be eaten, but to 
be weighed. Accordingly he pampers his victim into morbid and un- 
natural fatness ; and, when it is in such a state that it would be sent 
away in disgust from any table, he offers it to the judges. The object of 
the poetical candidate, in like manner, is to produce, not a good poem, 
but a poem of that exact degree of frigidity or bombast which may 
appear to his censors to be correct or sublime. Compositions thus con- 
. structed will always be worthless. The few excellences which they may 
contain will have an exotic aspect and flavour. In general, prize sheep 
are good for nothing but to make tallow candles, and prize poems are 
good for nothing but to light them. 

The first subject proposed by the Society to the poets of England was 
Dartmoor. I thought that they intended a covert sarcasm at their own 
projects. Their institution rvas a literary Dartmoor scheme ; — a plan 
for forcing into cultivation the waste lands of intellect, — for raising 
poetical produce, by means of bounties, from soil too meagre to have 
yielded any returns in the natural course of things. The plan for the 
cultivation of Dartmoor has, I hear, been abandoned. I hope that this 
may be an omen of the fate of the Society. 

In truth, this seems by no means improbable. They have been offer- 
ing for several years the rewards which the king placed at their disposal, 
and have not, as far as 1 can learn, been able to find in their box one 
composition which they have deemed worthy of publication. At least 
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no publication has taken place. The associates may perhaps be aston- 
ished at this. Blit I will attempt to explain it, after the manner of 
ancient times, by means of an apologue. 

About four hundred years after the Deluge, King Comer Chephoraod 
reigned in Babylon. He united all the characteristics of an excellent 
.sovereign. He made good laws, won great battles, and white-washed 
long streets. He was, in consequence, idolised by his people, and 
panegyrised by many poets and orators. A book was then a serious un- 
dertaking. Neither paper nor any similar material had been invented. 
Authors were therefore under the necessity of inscribing their composi- 
tions on massive bricks. Some of these Babylonian records are still 
preserved in European museums ; but the language in which they are 
written has never been deciphered. Comer Chephoraod was so popular 
that the clay of all the plains round the Euphrates could scarcely furnish 
brick-kilns enough for his eulogists. It is recorded in particular that 
Pharonezzar, the Assyrian Pindar, published a bridge and four ualls in 
his praise. . 

One day the king was going in state from his palace to the temple of 
Belus. During this procession it was lawful for any Babylonian to offer 
any petition or suggestion to his sovereign. As the chariot passed be- 
fore a vintner's shop, a large company, apparently half-dnmk, sallied 
forth into the street, and one of them thus addressed the king : 

• “ Comer Chephoraod, live for ever ! It appears to thy servants that 
of all the productions of the earth good wine is the best, and bad wine 
is the worst. Cood wine makes the heart cheerful, the eyes bright, the 
speech ready. Bad wine confuses the head, disorders the stomach, 
makes us quarrelsome at night, and sick the next morning. Now there- 
fore let my lord the king take order that thy servants may drink good 
wine.” 

“ And how is this to be done?” said the good-natured prince. 

“ O King,” said his monitor, “ this is most easy. Let the king make 
a decree, and seal it with his loyal signet; and let it be proclaimed that 
the king will give ten she-asses, and ten slaves, and ten changes of lai- 
ment, every year, unto the man who shall make ten measures of the best 
wine. And whosoever wishes for the she-asses, and the slaves, and the 
raiment, let him send the ten measures of wine to thy servants, and we 
will drink thereof and judge. So shall there be much good wine in 
Assyria.” - 

The project pleased Comer Chephoraod. “ Be it so,” said he. The 
people shouted. The petitioners prostrated themselves ingratitude. The 
same night heralds w'ere despatched to bear the intelligence to the re- 
motest districts of Assyria. 

After a due interval the wines began to come in ; and tbe examiners 
assembled to adjudge the prize. The first vessel was unsealed. Its 
odour was such that the judges, without tasting it, pronounced unanimous 
condemnation. The next was opened : it had a villainous taste of clay. 
The third was sour and vapid. They proceeded from one cask of exe- 
crable liquor to another, till at length, in absolute nausea, they gave up 
the investigation. 

The next morning they all assembled at the gale of the king, with pale 
faces and aehing heads. They owmed that they could not recommend 
any competitor as rvorthy of the rewards. They swore that the wine w'as 
little better than poison, and entreated permission to resign the office of 
deciding between such detestable potions. 
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“ In the name of Behis, how can this have happened?” said tlie king. 

hlcrolchazzar, the high-priest, muttered something about the anger of 
the Gods at the toleration shown to a sect of impious heretics who ate 
pigeons broiled, “ whereas,” said he, “ our religion commands us to eat 
them roasted. Kow therefore, O King,” continued this respectable 
divine, “give command to thy men of war, and let them smite the 
disobedient people with the sword, them, and their wives, and their 
children, and let their houses, and their flocks, and their herds, be given 
to thy servants the priests. Then shall the land yield its increase, and 
tlie fruits of the eartli shall be no more blasted by the vengeance of 
Heaven.” 

“ Nay,” said the king, “ the ground lies under no general curse from 
Heaven. The season has been singularly good. The wine which thou 
didst thyself drink at the banquet a few nights ago, O venerable Mcrol- 
chazzar, was of this year’s vintage. Dost thou not remember how thou 
didst praise it ? It was tlie same night that thou wast inspired by Belus 
and didst reel to and fro, and discourse sacred mysteries. These things 
are too hard for me. I comprehend them not. The only wine which 
is bad is that which is sent to my judges. Who can expound this 
to us ? ” 

The king scratched his head. Upon which all the courtiers scratched 
their heads. 

He then ordered proclamation to be made that a purple robe and a 
golden chain should be given to the man who could solve this difficulty. ‘ 

An old philosopher, who had been observed to smile rather disdain- 
fully when the prize had first been instituted, came forward and spoke 
thus : — 

“ Gomer Chephoraod, live for ever! Marvel not at that which has 
happened. It was no miracle, but a natural event. How could it be 
othenvise ? It is true that much good wine has been made this year. 
But who would send it in for thy rewards? Thou knowest Ascobaruch 
n-ho hath the great vineyards in the nortli, and Cohahiroth who sendeth 
wine every year from the south over the Persian Gulf. Their wines arc 
so delicious that ten measures thereof are sold for an hundred talents of 
silver. Thinkest thou that they will exchange them for thy slaves and 
thine asses? What would thy prize profit any who have vineyards in 
rich soils? 

“ Who then,” said one of the judges, “are the wretches who-sent us 
this poison ?” 

“ Blame them not,” said the sage, “ seeing that you have been the 
authors of the evil. They aVe men whose lands are poor, and have never 
yielded them any returns equal to the prizes which the king proposed. 
Wlierefore, knowing that the lords of the fruitful vincyaids would not 
cuter into competition with them they planted vines, some on rocks, and 
some in light sandy soil, and some in deep clay. Hence their wines arc 
bad. For no culture or rew.ard will make barren land bear good vines. 
Know therefore, assuredly, that your prizes have increased the quantity 
of bad but not of good wine.” 

There was a long silence. At length the king spoke. “ Give him the 
purple robe and the chain of gold. Throw the wines into the Euphrates ; 
and proclaim that the Royal Society of Wines is dissolved.” 
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SCENES FROM ‘= ATHENIAN REVELS.” 

(January 1S24.) 

A DRAMA. 

I. 

Scene — A Street in Athens. 

Enter Caleidemus and Speusitpus. 

CAET.IDEMUS. 

So, you young icpiobate ! You must be .a man of uit, forsooth, and a 
man of quality ! You must spend as if you were as rich as Nicias, and 
prate as if you rveie as wise as Pericles ! You must dangle after sophists 
and pretty women ! And I must pay for all ! I must sup on thyme and 
onions, while you are swallowing thrushes and haies ! I must drink 
water, that you may play the cottabus^ with Chian wine ! 1 must wan- 

der about as ragged as Pauson,+ that you may be as fine as Alcibiades ! 
I must lie on bare boards, with a stonet for my pillow, and a rotten mat 
for my coverlid, by the light of a wretched winking lamp, while you aic 
marching in state, with as many torches as one sees at the feast of Ceres, 
to thunder with your hatchet§ at the doors of half tlic Ionian ladies in 
I’eirreus.ll 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Why, thou unrcason.able old man ! Thou most shameless of fathers ! 


CALLIDEMUS. 

Ungrateful wretch ; dare you talk so? Are you not afraid of the thun- 
ders of Jupiter? 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

Jupiter thunder ! nonsense ! Anaxagoras says, that thunder is only an 
explosion produced by 


CALLIDE.MUS. 

He does ! Would tliat it had fallen on his head for his pains ! 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

X.ay : talk rationally. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Rationally ! You audacious young sophist ! I will talk rationally. 
Do you know that I am your father? What quibble can you malce 
upon that? 

* This game consisted in projecting wine out of cups ; it was .idivcrsion extremely 
fashionable at Athenian entertainments. 

t Pauson was an Athenian painter, whose name was synonymous with hetrgarv. 
See Aristophanes ; Plutus, 6oe From his poverty, I am inclined to suppose that he 
painted historical pictures. 

J See Aristophanes ; Plutus, 542. 

^ See Theocritus ; Idvll ii. 128. 

I This was the most disreputable part of Athens. See Aristophanes ; Pav, 165. 
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SI'LUSIPPUS. 

Do I know that you are my' father? Let us take tlie cjucstion to 
pieces, as Melesigenes uould say. First, then, ue must iiiquiie wlial is 
knowledge ? Secondly, what is afather? Now, knowledge, as Socrates 
said the other day to 1 hextetus * 


CALLIDEMUh. 

Socrates! what' the ragged flat-nosed old dotard, who walks about 
all day baiefoot, and filches cloaks, and dissects gnats, and shoest fleas 
with wax? 

SPLUSIPPL'S. 

All fiction ! All trumped up by Aiistophanes 

C '.1 I.IDCMUS. 

By Pallas, if he is in tlic habit of putting shoes on Ins fleas, he is kinder 
to them than to himself. But listen to me, hoy; if you go on in this 
way, you will be ruined Theie is an aigiiineiit foi you. Go to your 
Socrates and your Melosigcues, and tell them to icfute that. Ruined I 
Do you hear ’ 

SPEbsIPPLS. 

Ruined ! 

CALLIDL'Ifb 

Ay, by Tupitei ! L such a show as you make to be siippoited on 
nothing? During all the last war, I made not an obol from my farm ; 
the Peloponnesian locusts came almost as legulaily as the Pleiades; — 
corn burnt, — olives stripped; — fruit trees cut down; — wells stopped 
up;— and, just when peace came, and I hoped that all would turn out 
well, you must begin to spend as if you had all the mines of Thasus at 
command. 


SPCUSIPl'US. 

Now, by Neptune, who delights in horses — 

C ALI IIILMUS. 

If Neptune delights in hoiscs, he does not resemble me. You must 
ride at the Panatlienxa on a horse fit for the gieat king : four acies of 
iny best \ines went for that folly. You must retiench, oi you will h.a\e 
nothing to eat. Does not Anaxagoras mention, among his othei dis- 
coveries, that when a man has nothing to eat he dies? 

SPEUSIPPLS. 

You arc decciv ed. My fiicnds 

* See Plato's Ihea-tetiis. 
t bee Anstoplnneb , Xulie', ije. 
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cai,i.idi;mu«. 

Oh, yes! yourfiicnds will notice \ou, doubtless, vhcn you ore squeez- 
ing tlirough the crowd, on a winter’s day, to warm yourself at the fire of 
the baths ; — or when you are fighting avith beggars and beggars’ dogs for 
the scraps of a sacrifice ; — or wlien you are glad to earn tlirce wretched 
obols* by listening all day to lying speeches and crying children. 

SPEUStfPUS. 

There are other means of support. 

CA1,LIDEMUS. 

What ! I suppose you will wander from house to house, like that 
wretched buffoon Philippus,t and beg everj'body who has asked a su|)- 
jier-party to be so kind as to feed you and l.augh at you ; or you will turn 
sycophant ; you will get a bunch of grapes, or a pair of shoes, now and 
then, by frightening some rich coward with a mock proseaition. Well ' 
that is a task for which \-our studie.s under the sophists may have fitted 
you. 

SPKU.SIPPUS. 


Voti arc wide of the mark. 


CAl,LinF.MUS. 

Then what, in the name of Jtino, is j-our scheme? Do you intend to 
join Orestes, t and rob on the highw.iy? Take care; beware of the 
eleven ; § beware of the hemlock. It may be very pleasant to live at 
other people’s expense ; but not x’cry plc.as.anl, I should think, to hear 
the pestle give its last bang against the mortar, when the cold dose is 
leady. Pah ! 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Hemlock? Orestes’ folly! — I aim at nobler objects. Wh.at^.s.ay yon 
to politics, — the general assembly ? 

CALLIDEMUS. 

You an orator ! — oh no ! no ! Cleon w.as worth twenty such fools as 
vou. You have succcetlcd, I grant, to his impudence, for which, if there 
lie justice in I'artanis, he is now soaking up to the eyes in his own tan- 
jiickle. But the Paphlagonian had parts. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

j 

AikI you mean to' imply 

* TTic *:tipcnd of nn Athenian jorj'man. 

t Xenophon ; Coanvium. 

X A celebrated highwayman of Attica. Sec Aristoplunes ; Avc<, yii ; and in 
'‘•'•vcml other pa^‘tagcs. 

§ 1 he police ofilccrs of Athens. 

D 
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CALUDEJI us. 

Not I. You are a Pericles in embryo, doubtless. AYell : and wlicn are 
you to make your first spcecli ? O Pallas ! 

SPEUSirpUS. 

I thought of speaking, the other day, on the Sicilian expedition ; but 
Xicias'*' got up before me. 


CAI-UDEMUS. 

Nicias, poor honest man, might just as well have sate still ; his speak- 
ing did but little good. The loss of your oration is, doubtless, an inepar- 
able public calamity. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Why, not so ; I intend to introduce it at the next assembly ; it will 
suit any subject. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

That is to say, it will suit none. Put pmy, if it be not too presump- 
tuous a request, indulge me with a specimen. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Well ; suppose the agora crowded ; — an important subject under discus- 
sion ; — an ambassador fi om Argos, or from the great king ; — the tributes 
from the islands ; — an impeachment ; — in short, anything you please. 
Tlie crier makes proclamation. — “ Any citizen above fifty years old may 
speak — any citizen not disqualified may speak.” Then I rise : — a 'great 
murmur of curiosity nhilc 1 am mounting the stand. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Of cusiosity .' yes, and of something else too. You will infallibly be 
dragged down by main force, like poor Giaucont last year. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Never fear. I shall begin in this style ; 

“When I consider, Athenians, the importance of our city; — when I 
consider the extent of its power, the wisdom of its law.s, the elegance of 
its decorations ; — when I consider by what names and by what exploits 
Its annals are adorned ; when I think on Harmodius and Aristogiton, on 
Thcmistocles and Miltiades, on Cimon and Pericles ; — when I contem- 
plate our pre-eminence in arts and letters ; — when I observe so many 
ilourishing states and islands compelled to own the dominion, and pur- 
chase the protection of the City of the Violet Crown ” J 

Sic Thucydides, vi. 8. 
t See Xenophon ; Memorabilia, lii, 

t A favourite epithet of Athens. See Aristophanes ; Acharn- C37. 
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CALL! DEM us. 

T shall chohe with rage. Oh, all ye gods and goddcs^c:, wliat sacri- 
lege, whal perjury have 1 ever committed, tiiat I should he singled out 
from amotig a!i tiic citizens of Athens to be the father of this foul ? 

srEUsiri’US. 

^Vllat now? lly llacchus, old man, I wotild not advise you to give 
way to sucli fils of passion in the streets. If .Aristophanes were to see 
you, you would infallibly he iti .a comedy next spring. 

C.VLI.IDEMUS. 

A'ou have more rc.ason to fc.ar zVrlstophanes than any fool living. Oh, 
that he could hut hear you trying to imitate the slang of Straton *■ and 
the lisp of Alcibi.ades 1 You would be an inexhaustible subject. A’ou 
would console him for the loss of Cleon. 

spi:usippt:s. 

Mo, no. I may perhaps figure at the dramatic representations before 
long ; but in a very different w.ay. 


CAI.I.IDEMUS. 


AVhat do you mean? 


■SPEUSIPPUS. 


What say you to a tragedy ? 


C.M.EIDEMUS. 


A tragedy of )'Qurs ? 


SPEUSIPPU.S. 


Even so. 

CAt.T.tDEMUS. 

Oh Hercules 1 Oh Ilacchus! This is too much. Here is an universal 
genius ; sophist, — orator, — poet. To what a three-hended monster 
have I given birth! a jierfect Cerberus of intellect ! And pray what 
may your piece be about? Or will your tragedy, like your S])cech, serve 
eipiatly for any subject? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

T thought of .several plots Qedipus, — Eteocles and I’olynice.s, — the 

war of Troy, — the murder of .Agamemnon. 

CALLIDEMUS. 


.And what have you chosen ? 

• Sec .Aristcpluncr I Equites, 1373, 


t See Ariooi.ti.mcs ; Ve5pre.11. 
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SPEUSIPPl'S. 

Vou know there is a. law which permits any modern poet to retouch a 
play of ^Eschylus, and bring it forward as bis own composition. j\.nd, 
as there is an absurd prejudice, among the vulgar, in favour of his 
extravagant pieces, 1 have selected one of them, and altered it. 


C.A.LUDEMUS. 


• Which of them ? 

SPEUSlPPUS. 

Oh ! that mass of barbarous absurdities, the Prometheus. But I have 
framed it anew upon the model of Euripide.s. By Bacchus. I shall 
make Sophocles and Agathon look about them. You would not know 
the play again. 

CALLIDEMUS. 


By Jupiter, I believe not. 


SPEUSlPPUS. 

I have omitted the whole of the absurd dialogue between Vulcan and 
Strength, at the beginning. 

CtEUDEMfS. 

That may be, on the whole, an improvement. The plaj' will then 
open with that grand soliloquy of Prometheus, when he is chained to the 
rock. 


“ Oh ! ye eternal heavens ! ye rushing winds ! 

Ye fountains of great streams ! Ye ocean wave.s, 

Tliat in ten thousand sparkling dimples wreathe 
Your azure smiles ! All-generating earth ! 

All-seeing sun ! On yon, on you, I call.”* 

Well, I allow that will be striking ; I did not think you capable of 
that idea. Why do you laugh ? 

SPEUSIPPU.S. 

Do you seriously suppose that one who has studied the plays of that 
great man, Euripide-., would ever begin a tragedy in .such a ranting 
style ? 

CALLIDEMUS. 

What, does not your play open with the speech of Prometheus? 

SPEUSlPPUS. 


Ko doubt. 


S:c zEschylus ; Prometheus, S8. 
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CAI.LIDEMUS. 

Then what, in the name of Bacchus, do you make him say ? 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

Von shall hear ; and, if it be not in the very style of Euripides, call 
me a fool. 


CALLIDEMUS. 


That is a liberty which I shall ventuie to take, whether it be or no. 
But go on. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


Prometheus begins thus : — 

“ Coelus begat Saturn and Briareus 
Cottus and Cieius and lapetus, 

Gyges and Hyperion, Phoebe, Tethys, 
Thea and Rhea and Alnemosyne. 

Then Saturn wedded Rhea, and begat 
Pluto and Neptune, Jupiter and Juno.” 


CALLIDEMUS. 


Very beautiful, and very natural ; and, as you say, very like Euri- 
pides. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


You arc sneering. Really, father, you do not understand these 
things. You had not those advantages in your youth- 


CALLIDEMUS. 

Which I have been fool enough to let you have. No ; in my 
early days, lying had not been dignified into a science, nor politics 
degiaded into a trade. I wrestled, and read Homer’s battles, instead of 
dressing my hair, and reciting lectures in verse out of liuripides. But I 
have some notion of what a play should be ; I have seen Phrynichus, 
and lived with ,'Eschylus. I ‘saw the representation of the Persians. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

A wretched play ; it may amuse the fools who row the triremes ; but 
it is utterly unworthy to be read by any man of taste. 


CALLIDEMUS. 

If you had seen it acted ; — the whole theatre frantic with joy, stamp- 
ing, shouting, laughing, crying. There was Cynaegeirus, the biother of 
.dtschylus, who lost both his arms at Marathon, beating the stumps 
against his sides with rapture. When the crowd remarked him — But 
where are you going ? 
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SPEUSIPPUS. 

To sup with Alcibiades ; he sails with the expedition for Sicil)’ in a 
few days ; this is his farewell entertainment. 

So much the better ; I should say, so much the worse. That cursed 
Sicilian e.xpeduion ! And you were one of the young fools * who stood 
chapping .and shouting uhile he was gulling the rabble, and who drowned 
poor jS'icias’s voice with your upro.ar. Look to it ; a day of reckoning 
will come. As to Alcibiades himself 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

What can you say against him ? His enemies themselves acknowledge 
his merit. 

CALUDEMUS. 

They acknowledge that he is clever, and handsome, and that he was • 
crowned at tiie Olympic games. And what other merits do his friends 
claim for him ? A precious assembly you will meet at his house, no 
doubt. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

The first men in jVthens, probably. 


CA1.I.IDEMUS. 

Whom do )'ou mean by the first men in Athens? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Calliclcs.+ 


CALLIDEMUS. 

A sacrilegious, impious, unfeeling ruffian ! 

SPEUSIPPUS. 


Ilippomachus. 


CALLIDEMUS. 

A fool, who can talk of nothing but his travels through Persia and 
Egypt. Go. go. The gods forbid that I should detain you from such 
choice society ! 

{Exeunt sojerally 


^ * Sec Thucydides, vi. 13. 

t Calliclcs plays a conspicuous part in the Gorgias of Plato. 
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. 11 . 

Scene — A Hall in the house (jrALCiBiADEs. 

Alcibudes, SrEUsii'PUS, Callicles, IIippomaciius, Ciiariclea, 
and others, sealed round a table, feasting. 

, AI.CIBIADES. 

Bring larger cups. Tliis sliall be our gayest revel. It is probably tbe 
last — for some of us at least. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

At all events, it vvill be long befoie you taste sucli ivine again, 
Alcibiades. 

CALLICLES. 

Nay, there is excellent wine in Sieily. When I was there with Euiy- 
medon’s sqtiadiou, I had many a long carouse. You never saw finer 
grapes than those of /Etna. 


HIPPOMACHUS, 

The Greeks do not understand the art of making wine. Your Persian 
is the man. So rich, so fragrant, so sparkling ! I will tell you what 
tlie Satrap of Caria said to me about that when I supped with him. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Nay, sweet llippomachus ; not a word to-night about satraps, or the 
great king, or the walls of Babylon, or the Pyiaraids, or the mummies. 
Chariclea, why do you look so sad ? 

CIIARICLEA. 

Can I be cheeiful when you are going to leave me, Alcibiades ? 

A.LCIEIADES. 

My life, my sweet soul, it is but for a short time. In a year we con- 
quer Sicily. In another, we humble Carthage.'''' 1 will bring back such 
robes, such necklaces, elephants’ teeth by thousands, ay, and the elephants 
themselves, if you wish to see them. Nay, smile, my Chariclea, or I 
shall talk nonsense to no purpose. 

HIPFO,M.ACHUS. 

The largest elephant that I ever saw was in the grounds of Tcribazus, 
near Susa. I wish that I had measured him. 


See Thucydide.'!, vi. 50. 
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ALCIBIADES. 

I OTsli that he had trod upon you. Come, come, Chariclea, we bhall 
;oon return, and then 

CHARICLEA. c 


Yes ; then indeed. 


ALCIBIADES. 


Yes, then — 

Then for revels ; then for dances, 

Tender whispers, melting glance.s. 

Peasants, pluck your richest fruits : 
hlinstreis, sound your sweetest flutes ; 

Come in laughing crowds to greet us, 

Dark-eyed daughters of Miletus ; 

Bring the myrtles, bring the dice. 

Floods of Chian, hills of spice. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Whose lines arc those, Alcibiades ? 

ALCIBIADES. 

My own. Think you, because I do not shut myself up to meditate, 
and drink water, and cat herbs, that I cannot mite verses ? By Apollo, 
if I did not spend my days in politics, and my nights in revelry, 1 should 
have made Sophocles tiemble. But now I never go beyond a little song 
like this, and never invoke any Muse but Chariclea. But come, Speu- 
sippus, sing. You are a professed poet. Let us have some of your 
verses. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

My verses ! How can you talk so ? la professed poet ! 

ALCIBIADES. 

Oh, content you, sweet Speusippus. We all know your designs upon 
the tragic honours. Come, sing. A chorus of your new play. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


Nay, nay 

HIPPOMACHUS. 

\Yhen a guest who is asked to sing at a Tersian banquet refuses- 
SPEUSIPPUS. 

In the name of Bacchus 
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ALCIBIADES. 


I am absolute. Sing. 

sPEUsiprus, 

Well, then, I will sing you a clioins, which, I think, is a tolciablc 
imitation of Euripides. 


CIIARICI.EA. 

Of Euripides? — Not a word. 


•ALCIBIADES. 


Why so, sweet Clmu'clea ? 

CIIARtCLEA. 

Would you have me betiay my sex ? AVould you have me forget hi.s 
Phtedras and Sthenoboeas? No : if I ever suffer any lines of that 
woman-hater, or his imitators, to be sung in my presence, may I sell 
herbs * like bis mother, and wear rags like his Telephus. f (. 


ALCICIADES. 

Then, sweet Chariclea, since you have silenced Speusippus, you shall 
sing yourself. 


CUARICLE-A. 


I What shall I sing ? 


ALCIEIAIM.S. 


Nay, choose for yourself. 

ClfARICLCA. 

Then I will sing an old Ionian hymn, which is chanted eveiy spiing 
at the feast of Venus, near Mdetus. I used to sing it in my own 
country when I was a child ; and — ah, Alcibiades ! 

ALCIBIADES. 

Dear Chariclea, you shall sing something else. This distie;,bes you. 

CHARICLEA. 

No : hand me the lyre : — no matter. You will hear the song to dis- 
advantage. But if it were snug as I have heaid it sung : — if this were a 
beautiful morning in spring, and if we were standing on a woody pro- 
montory, with^ the sea, and the white sails, and the blue Cyclades 
beneath us, — and the portico of a temple peeping through the trees on a 
huge peak above our head.s, — and thousands of people, with myrtles in 

* The mother of Euripides w.ts a herb-woman. Tliis w.as a favourite topic of 
Aristophanes. 

t The hero of one of the lost plays of Euripides, v ho appears to have been brouciit 
upon the stage in the garb of a beggar. Sec Aristophanes ; Acharn 430 ; and in other 
places. 
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their hands, thronging up the winding path, their gay dresses and gar- 
lands disappearing and emerging by turns as they passed round the 
angles of the rock, — then perhaps 

ALCIBIADES. 

Now, by Venus Irevself, sweet lady, whcie you arc we shall lack 
neither sun, nor flowers, nor sprang, nor temple, nor goddess. 

CIIARICLEA. {Sin^s.) 

Let this sunny hour be given, 

V enus, unto love and mirth : 

Smiles like thine are in the heaven ; 

Bloom like thine is on the earth ; 

And the tinkling of the forrntarns. 

And the murmurs of the sea, 

Aird the echoes frotrr the nrountains, 

Speak of youth, and hope, and thcc. 

By whate’cr of soft e.vpression 
Thou hast taught to lovers’ eyes, 

Faint denial, slow confession, 

Glowing cheeks and stifled sighs ; 

By the pleasure and the pain, 

By the folhe» and the wiles. 

Pouting fondness, sweet disdain, 

Happy tears and mortrnful smiles ; 

Come w'itlr music floating o’er thee ; 

Come with violets springing round : 

Let the Graces dance before thee. 

All their golden zones unbound ; 

Now in sport their faces hiding, 

Now, w'ith slender fingers fair, 

From their laughing eyes dividing 
The long curls of rose-crowned hair. 


.'tlXIlil.VDES. 

.Sweetly sung ; but rrrournfully, Chariclea ; for which I would chide 
you, but that I am sad myself. More wine there. I wish to all the 
gods that I had fairly sailed from Athens. 

CIIARICLEA. 


And from me, Alcibiades? 


ALCIBIADES. 

Ye.s, from you, dear lady. The days which immediately precede 
separation are the most melancholy of our lives. 
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CHARICLEA. 

Except those which immediately follow it. 

ALCIWADtS. 

No ; when I cease to see yon, other objects may compel my attention ; 
but can I be near you without thinking how lovely you aie, and how 
soon I must leave you ? 


HtPPOMACHUS. 

Ay ; travelling soon puts such thoughts out of men's heads. 


CALLICLES. 

A battle is the best icnjedy for them. 


tllARICLEA. 


A battle, I should think, might supply their place with others as un- 
pleasant. 


CALLICLES. 


N 0. The preparations are rather disagreeable to a novice. But as 
soon as the figliting begins, by Jupiter, it is a noble time ; — men tramp- 
ling, — shields clashing, — spears breaking, — and the poean roaring louder 
than all. 

CHARICLEA. 


But what if you arc killed ? 


calLicles. 

What indeed? You must ask Speusippus that question, 
philosopher. 


ALCIBIADES. 

Yes, and the greatest of philosophers, if he can answer it. 


He is a 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

Pythagoias is of opinion 


HIPPOMACHUS. 

Pythagoras stole that and all his other opinions from Asia ahd Egypt. 
The transmigration of the soul and the vegetable diet are derived from 
India. I met a Brachman in Sogdiana 

CALLICLES. 


All nonsense ! 
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CHARICLEA. 

What think you, Alcibiades ? 

ALCIBIADES. 

I think that, if the doctrine be true, your spirit will be transfused into 
one of the doves who carry * ambrosia to the gods or verses to the mis- 
tresses of poets. Do you remember Anacreon’s lines? How should you 
like such an office? 

Ctl VUICLEA. 

If I were to be your dove, Alcibiades, and you would treat me as 
Anacreon treated his, and let me nestle in your breast and drink fiom 
your cup, I would submit even to carry your love-lettei-s to other ladies. 

C.VLLICI.ES. 

What, in the name of Jupiter, is the use of all these sireculations about 
death? Socrates once + lectured me upon it the best part of a'daj-. I 
have hated the sight of him ever since. Such things may suit an old 
sophist when he is fasting ; but in the midst of wine and music 

HIPI'OM.VCHUS. 

I differ from you. The enlightened Egyptians bring skeletons into 
their banquets, in order to remind their guests to make the most of their 
life while they have it. 


CALLICLES. 

I want neither skeleton nor sophist to teach me that lesson. More 
wine, I pray you, and less wisdom. If you must believe something which 
you never can know, why not be contented with the long stories about 
the other world which are told us when we are initiated at the Eleusinian 
mysteries ?5; 

CHARICLEA. 


And what are those stories ? 


ALCIBIADES. 

Are not you initiated, Chariclea ? 


CHARICLE.A. 

Ho ; my mother was a Lydian, a barbarian ; and therefore 

Homer’s Odyssev, \ii. 63. 
t See the c!o'*e of Plato's Gorgias. 

t The scene which follows is founded upon history. Tluicydides tells us, in his sixth 
book, that about this time Alcibiades was suspected of having assisted at u mock cele- 
bration of these famous mysteries. It was the opinion of the vulgar among the 
Athenians that cxtraordinar>" privileges were granted in the other world to all who 
had been initiated. 
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ALCIBIADLS. 


I imclei'stand. 'Nov,' the ciiise of Venus on the fools who made so liale- 
fiil a law ! Speusippus, does not your friend Euripides say 

“ The land where thou ait piospeious is thy coiuitiy ? ” 

Surely we ought to say to every lady 

“The land where thou art pretty is thy country.” 

Besides, to exclude foieign beauties from the chorus of the initiated in the 
Elysian fields is less cruel to them than to ourselves. Chariclea, you 
shall be initiated. 



CHARICLEA. 

When ? 

AI.CIBTADES. 

Now. 

CHARICLEA. 

Where? 

ALCimAHES. 

Here. 

CHARICLEA. 

Delightful ! 

SPEUSIPPUS. 


But there must be an intenal of a year between the purification and 
the initiation. 


. ALCniIADI.S. 

We will suppose all lli.at. 

SI’EUSIPPUS. 


And nine days of rigid mortification of the senses. 


AI.CmlADES. 

We will suppose that too. I am sine it was supposed, with as little 
leason, when I was initiated. 


.SPEUSIPPUS. 

But you are sworn to secrecy. 


Ai.cir.iAnns. 

You a so]ihist, and talk of oaths ! You a pupil of Euripides, and forget 
his maxims ! 

“ My.lips have swoni it ; but my mind is free.” + 

* The rlglu of Tiiripitics to ihis line is somewliat disputable. See Ari^;ophanes ; 
I’liitus, 1152. . „ . . , 

+ See Euripides : Hippolyttis, 608. For the Jesuitical morality of thi^ line Liiripides 
i^ bitterly attacked by the comic poet. 
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But Alcibiadcs 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


ALCIBIADES. 

33 hat ! Are you afraid of Ceres and Proserpine ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Ko — but — ^but — I — tliat is I — ^Init it is best to be safe — I mean — 
Suppose there should be something in it. 

ALCIBIADES. 

iNow, by Mercury, 1 ishall die with laughing. O Speusippus, 
Speusippus ! Go back to your old father. Dig vineyaids, and judge 
causes, and be a respectable citizen. But never, while you live, again 
dream of being a philosopher. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

Kay, I was only 

ALCIBIADES. 

A pupil of Gorgias and Melesigenes afraid of Tartarus ! In what 
region of the infernal world do you expect your domicile to be fixed? 
Sliail you roll a stone like Sisyphus? Hard exercise, Speusippus ! 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

In the name of all the gods 


.\LCIBIADES. 

Or shall you sit starved and thirsty in the midst of fruit and wine like 
Tantalus ? Poor fellow ? I think I see your face as you are springing 
up to the branches and missing your aim. Oh Bacchus ! Oh 
hlercury 1 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Alcibiades ! 

ALCIBIADES. 


Or perhaps you will be food for a vulture, like the huge fellow who 
was rude to Latona. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Alcibiadcs ! 


ALCIBIADES. 


Kever fear. Minos will not be so cruel. Your eloquence will triumph 
over all accusations. Tlie Furies will skulk away like disappointed 
.sycophants. Only address the judges of hell in the speech which you 
were prevented from speaking last assembly. “ \3^hen I consider ” — 
is not that the beginning of it? Come, man, do not be angry. 33'hy do 
you .pace up and down with .such long steps? You are not in Tartarus 
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yet. You seem to think that you are already stalking like poor 
Achilles, 

“ With stride 

Majestic through the plain of Asphodel.”* 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

IIoiv can yon talk so, rvhen you know that I believe all that foolery as 
little as you do ? 

ALCIBI.'VDES. 

Then march. You shall be the crter.f Calltcles, you shall carry the 
torch. Why do you stare ? 


C.VI.LICLES. 

I do not much like the frolic. 

-lECIIilADns. 

Nay, surely you are not taken with a fit of piety. If all be true that 
is told of you, you have as little reason to think the gods vindictive as any 
man bieathing. If you be not behed, a certain golden goblet n’hich I 
have seen at your house was once in the temple of Juno at Corcyra. 
And men say that there was a priestess at Tarentum 

CALLICLES. 

A fig for the gods ! I was thinking about the Archons. You will 
have an accusation laid against you to morrow. It is not very' pleasant 
to be tried before the king.? 


ALCIEEVDES. 

Never fear ; there is not a sycophant in Attica who would dare to 
breathe a word against me, for the golden § plane-tree of the great king. 


IIIPPOilACilUS. 


That plane-tree 

ALCIBIADES. 

Never mind the plane-tree. Come, Callicles, you were not so timid 
when you plundered the merchantman off Cape Malea. Take up the 
torch and move. Hippomachus, tell one of the slaves to bring a son.H 

* Sec Homer^j. Odyssey, xi. 538. 

t The crier torchbearer Here Important functionaries at the celebration of the 
Eleu^^inian mj’^iterles 

t The name of king was given in ihe Athenian democracy to the magistrate who 
dferclsed spiritual funcdons which in the monarfhical times had beiongea to the 
sovereign. His court took cognisance of ofience'* against the religion of the state. 

2 Sec Herodotus, viii. 28. 

1 A sow was sacrificed to Ceres at the admission to the gre.-tcr mysteries 
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caixici.es. 

what part are 3-011 to pla}- ? 


.Ai.cir>iADr.s. 

I shall be hierophant. Herald, to 5’our office. Torchbearer, advance 
with the lights. Come forward, fair novice. We will celebrate the rite 
within. {Exeunt.) 


CRITICISMS ON THE PRINCIPAL ITALIAN 
WRITERS. 

No. I. Dante. (January 1S24.) 

" Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 

I f better thou belong not to the d.nwn, . 

Stire pledge of d.ny, that crown’st the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet."’ Milton'. 

Tn a review of Italian literature, Dante has a double claim to precedency. 
He was the earliest and the greatest wiiter of his country. He was the 
first man who fully descried and exhibited the powers of his native 
dialect. The Latin tongue, which, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, and in the hands of the greatest masters, had still been pooi, 
feeble, and singularly unpoetical, and which had, in the age of Dante, 
been debased by the admixture of innumerable barbarous words and 
idioms, was still cultivated with superstitious veneration, and received, 
m the last stage of corruption, more honours than it had desen-ed in the 
period of its life and vigour. It was the language of the cabinet, of the 
iiniversit}-, of the church. It was employed by all who aspired to dis- 
tinction in the higher walks of poetry. In compassion to the ignorance 
of his mistress, a cavalier might now and then proclaim his passion in 
Tuscan or Provencal rhymes. Tlie vulgar might occasionally be edified 
by a pious allegory in the popular jargon. But no writer had conceived 
it possible that the dialect of peasants and market-women should posse.ss 
sufficient energy and precision for a majestic and durable work. Dante 
adventured first. He detected the rich treasures of thought and diction 
which still lay latent in their ore. He refined them into purity. He 
burnished them into splendour. He fitted them for every purpose of use 
and magnificence. And he has thus acquired the glory, not only of pro- 
ducing the finest narrative poem of modem times hut also of creating a 
language, distinguished by unrivalled melod)', and peculiarly capable of 
furnishing to lofty and passionate thoughts their appropriate garb of 
severe and concise e-xpression. 
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To many tins may appeal a singular panegjric on tlic Italian tongue. 
Inclced the great majority of the young gentlemen and young ladies, ivho, 
when they are ashed whether they read Italian, answer “yes,” ntier go 
bey ond the stones at the end of their grammar, — The Pastor Fido, — or an 
act of Artasersc. They could as soon read a Ilabylonian brick as a canto 
of Dante. Hence it is a general opinion, among those who know little 
or nothing of the subject, that this admirable language is adapted only to 
the effeminate cant of sonnetteers, musicians, and connoisseurs. 

The fact IS that Dante and Petrarch have been the Oromasdes and 
Anniancs of Italian literature. I wish not to detract from the merits of 
Petrarch Mo one can doubt that his poems exhibit, amidst some imbe- 
cility and more affectation, much elegance, ingenuity, and tenderness 
They present us with a mixture which can only be compared to the 
whimsical concert described by the humorous poet of Modena : 

" S’ udian gli usigmioli, al prinio alborc, 

D gh asini cantar \ersi d’amore ” * 

I am not, lioweacr, atpicscnt speaking of the intrinsic excellencies of his 
writings, which I shall take another opportunity to examine, but of the 
effect winch they produced on the literature of Italy. The florid and 
luxurious charms of Ins style enticed the poets and the public from the 
contemplation of nobler and sterner models In truth, though a rude 
state of society is that m which great ongnial works arc most frequently 
produced, it is also that in winch they are worst appreciated. This may 
appear paradoxioal , but it is proaed by e.xpcncnce, and is consistent with 
reason. To bo witiiout any received canons of taste is good for the few 
who can create, but bad for the many who can only imitate and judge 
Great and active minds cannot remain at rest In a cultivated .age they 
are too often contented to move on in the beaten path. But where no 
patli exists they will make one. T Inis the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Divine 
Comedy, appeared iii dark and half barbarous limes and thus of the few 
original works winch have been produced in more polished .ages we owe 
a large proportion to men m low stations and of uninformed minds I 
w ill instance, in our ow n language, the Pilgrim’s Progress anti Robinson 
Cnisoe. Of all the prose works of fiction winch we possess, these are, I 
w ill not say the best, but the most peculiar, the most unprecedented, the 
most inimitable Had Buny.an and Defoe been educated gentlemen, they 
would probably have published translations and imitations of French ro- 
mances “ by a person of quality'.” lam not sure that we should have 
had Lear if Shakspeare had been able to read Sophocles 

But these circumstances, while they foster genius, arc unfavourable to 
the science of criticisnr. Men judge by comparison They are unable 
to estimate the grandeur of an object when there is no standard by which 
they can measure it One of the French philosopher-. (I beg Gerard's jiar- 
don), who accompanied Napoleon to Egypt, tells us that, when he first 
visited the great Pyramid, he w.as surprised to see it so diminutive It 
stood alone m a boundless plain. There was nothing near it from which 
he could calculate its magnitude But when the camp was pitched beside 
It, and the tents appeared like diminutive specks around its base, he then 
perceived the immensity of this mightiest work of man In the same 
manner, it is not till a crowd of petty writers h.as spnmg up that the 
merit of the great masterspirits of literature is understood. 

" Tassoni , Sccchi* Rapiti, canto i stanza 6 

C 
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We iiave indeed ample proof that Dante was highly admired itt his 
omi and the following age. I wish that we had equal proof that he was 
admired for his excellencies. But it is a remarkable corroboration of 
what has been said, that this gi'eat man seems to have been utterly unable 
to appreciate himself. In his treatise De Vulgari Elotjitcniin Ire talks 
with satisfaction of what he has done for Italian literature, of the purity 
and correctness of Ills style. “ Cependant," says a favourite* writer of 
mine, “ il u’esl ni pur, ni correct, man il csi crcatcur.” Considering the 
difficulties with which Dante had to struggle, we may perhaps be more 
inclined than the French critic to allow him this praise. Still it is by no 
means his highest or most peculiar title to applause. It is scarcely nece.s- 
sary to say that those qualities which escaped the notice of the poet him- 
self were not likely to attract the attention of the commentators. The 
fact is, that, while the public homage was paid to some absurdities with 
which his works may be justly charged, and to many more which were 
falsely imputed to them, — while lecturers were paid to expound and 
eulogise his physics, his meta]5hysics, his theology, all bad of their kind, 
— while annotators laboured to detect allegorical meanings of which the 
author never dieamed, the great powers of his imagination, and the 
incomparable force of his style, were neither admired nor imitated. 
Arimanes had prevailed. The Divine Comedy was to that age what Bt. 
Paul’s Cathedral was to Omai. The poor Otaheitean stared listlessly 
for a moment at the huge cupola, and ran into a toyshop to play with 
beads. Italy, too, was charmed with literary trinkets, and played with 
them for four centuries. 

From the time of Petrarch to the appearance of Alficri’s tragedies, wo 
may trace in almost eveiy page of Italian literature the influence of those 
celebrated sonnets which, from the nature both of their beauties and 
their faults, were peculiarly unfit to be models for general imitation. 
Almost all the poets of that period, however different in the degree and 
quality of their talents, are characterised by great exaggeration, and ns a 
necessary consequence, great coldness of sentiment ; by a passion for 
frivolous and tawdiy ornament ; and, above all, by an extreme feebleness 
and diffuseness of style. Tasso, Manno, Guarini, Metastasio, and a 
crowd of writers of inferior merit and celebrity, were spell-bound in the 
enchanted gardens of a gaudy and meretricious Alcina, who concealed 
debility and deformity beneath the deceitful semblance of loveliness atid 
health. Ariosto, the great Ariosto himself, like his own Ruggiero, 
stooped for a time to linger amidst the magic flowers and fountains, and 
to caress the gay and painted sorceress. But to him, as to his own 
Ruggiero, had been given the omnipotent ring and the winged cour.ser, 
which bore him from the paradise of deception to the regions of light 
and nature. 

The evil of which I speak was not confined to thegiaver poets. It 
infected satire, comedy, burlesque. Ko person can admire more than I 
do the great masterpieces of wit and humour which Italy has produced. 
Still I cannot but discern and lament a great deficienc}', which is com- 
mon to them all. I find in them abundance of ingenuity', of droll naivete, 
of profound and just reflection, of happy expression. Planners, charac- 
ters, opinions, are treated witli “a most learned .spirit of human dealing.” 
But something is still wanting. We read, and we admire, and we yawn. 
We look in vain for the bacchanalian fury which inspired the comedy of 

’ Sismondi, LUtcraturc du Midi dc i’Europe. 
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Athens, for the fierce and withering scorn which animates the invectives 
of Juvenal and Dryden, or even for the compact and pointed diction which ■ 
adds zest to the verses of Pope and Boileau.’ There is no enthusiasm, 
no energ)', no condensation, nothing which springs from strong feeling, 
nothing which tends to excite it. Many fine thoughts and fine expres- 
sions reward the toil of reading. Still it is a toil. The Secchia Rapita, 
in some points the best poem of its kind, is painfully diffuse and languid. 
The Animali Parlanti of Casti is perfectly intolerable. I admire the 
dexterity of the plot, and the liberality of the opinions. I admit that it 
is impossible to turn to a page which does not contain something that 
deseiwes to be remembered ; but it is at least six times as long as it ought 
to be. And the garrulous feebleness of the style is a still greater fault 
than the length of the work. 

■ It may be thought that I have gone too far in attributing these evils to 
the influence of the works and the fame of Petrarch. It cannot, however, 
be doubted that they have arisen, in a great measure, from a neglect of 
the st)'le of Dante. This is not more proved by the decline of Italian 
poetry then by its resuscitation. After the lapse of four hundred and 
fifty years, there appeared a man capable of appreciating and imitating 
the father of Tuscan literature — Vittorio Alfieri. Like the prince in the 
nursery tale, he sought and found the sleeping beauty within the recesses 
which had so long concealed her from mankind. The portal was indeed 
rusted by time ; — the dust of ages had accumulated on the hangings ; — 
the furniture was of antique fashion ; — and the gorgeous colour of the 
embroidery had faded. But the living charms which were well worth 
all the rest remained in the bloom of eternal youth, and well rewarded 
the bold adventurer who roused them from their long slumber. In every 
line of the Philip and the Saul, the greatest poems, I think, of the 
eighteenth centuiy, we may trace the influence of that mighty genius 
which has immortalised the ill-starred love of Francesca, and the patemall 
agonies of Ugolino, Alfieri bequeathed the sovereignty of Italian litera- 
ture to the author of the Aristodemus — a man of genius scarcely inferior 
to his o>vnj and a still more devoted disciple of the great Florentine. It 
must be a'cknowledged that this eminent writer has sometime pushed too. 
fu.V his idolatry' of Dante. To borrow a sprightly illustration from Sir 
John Denham, he has not only imitated his garb, but borrowed hi.s 
clothes. He often quotes his phrases ; and he has, not very judiciously 
as it appears to me, inritated his versification. Nevertheless, he has dis- 
played many of the higher excellencies of his master ; and his works may 
justly inspire us with a hope that the Italian language will long flourish 
under a new literary dynasty, or rather under the legitimate line, which has 
.•at length been restored to a throne long occupied by specious usurpws. 

The man to whom the literature of his country owes its origin and its 
rrevival was bom in times singularly adapted to call forth his extiaordmaiy 
powers. Religious zeal, chivalrous love and honour, democratic liberty , 
are the three most powerful principles that have ever influenced the 
Hiaracter of large masses, of men. Each of them_ singly has often excited 
the greatest enthusiasm, and produced the most important changes. In 
the time of Dante all the three, often in amalgamation, generally in con- 
fiiet, agitated the pubUc mind. The preceding generation had vntnessed 
the wrongs and the revenge of the brave, the accomplished, the unior- 
tunate Emperor Frederic the Second, — a poet in an age of schoolmen, 
a philosopher in an age c'f monks, — a statesman in an age of crusaders. 
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During the ivholc life of the poet, Italy was experiencing the conse- 
quences of the memorable struggle which he had maintained against the 
Church. The finest works of imagination have always been produced in 
times of political convulsion, as the richest vineyards and the sweetest 
flowers always grow on the soil which has been fertilised by the fiery 
deluge of a volcano. To look no further than the literary history of our 
oum country, can we doubt that Shakspeare was in a great measure pro- 
duced by the Reformation, and Wordsworth by the French Revolution? 
Poets often avoid political transactions ; they often affect to despise them. 
But, whether they perceive it or not, they must be influenced by them. 
As long as their minds have any point of contact with those of their 
fellow-men, the electric impulse, at whatever distance it may originate, 
will be circuitously communicated to them. 

This will be the case even in large societies, . where the division of 
labour enables many speculative men to observe the face of nature, or to 
analyse their own minds, at a distance from the seat of political trans- 
actions. In the little republic of which Dante was a member the state of 
things was very different. These small communities are most unmerci- 
fully abused by most of our modern professors of the science of govern- 
ment. In such states, they tell us, factions are always most violent : 
where both parties are cooped up within a narrow space, political differ- 
ence necessarily produces personal malignity. Every man must be a 
soldier; every moment may produce a war. No citizen can lie down 
secure that he shall not be roused by the alantm-bell, to repel or avenge 
an injury. In such petty quarrels Greece squandered the blood which 
might have purchased for her the permanent empire of the world, and 
Italy wasted the energy and the abilities which would have enabled her 
to defend her independence against the Pontiffs and the Caesars. 

All this is true : yet there is still a compensation. Mankind has not 
derived so much benefit from the empire of Rome as from the city of 
Athens, nor from the kingdom of France as from the city of Florence. 
The violence of party feeling may be an evil ; but it calls forth that 
activity of mind which in some states of society it is desirable to produce 
at any expense. Universal soldiership may be an evil ; but where eveiy 
man is a soldier there will be no standing army. And is it no evil that 
one man in every fifty should be bred to the trade of slaughter ; should 
live only by destroying and by exposing himself to be destroyed ; should 
fight without enthusiasm and conquer without glory ; be sent to a 
hospital when wounded, and rot on a dunghill when old ? Such, over 
more than two-thirds of Europe, is the fate of soldiers. It was some- 
thing that the citizen of Milan or Florence fought, not merely in the 
vague and rhetorical sense in which the words are often used, but in 
sober tnith, for his parents, his children, his lands, his house, his altars. 
It was something that he marched forth to battle beneath the Carroccio. 
which had been the object of his childish veneration : that his agetl 
father looked down from the battlements on his exploits ; that his friends 
and his rivals were the witnesses of his glory. If he fell, he was con- 
signed to no venal or heedless guardians. The same day saw him con- 
veyed within the walls which he had defended. His wounds were 
dressed by his mother ; his confession was whispered to the friendly priest 
who had heard and absolved the follies of his youth ; his last sigh was 
breathed upon the lips of the lady of his love. Surely there is no sword 
like that which is beaten out of a ploughshare. Surely this state of 
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things was not unmixedly bad ; its evils were alleviated by enthusiasm 
and by tenderness ; and it will at least be acknowledged that it was well 
fitted to nurse poetical genius in an imaginative and observant mind. 

Nor did the religious .spirit of the age tend less to this result than its 
political circumstances. Fanaticism is an evil, but it is not the greatest 
of evils. It is'good that a people should be roused by any means from a 
state of utter torpor ; — that their minds should be diverted from objects 
merely sensual, to meditations, however erroneous, on the mysteries of the 
moral and intellectual tvorld ; and from interests which are immediately 
selfish to those which relate to the past, the future, and the remote. 
These effects have sometimes been produced by the wor-st superstitions 
that ever existed ; but the Catholic religion, even in the time of its ut- 
most extravagance and atrocity, never wholly lost the spirit of the Great 
Teacher, whose precepts form the noblest code, as His conduct furnished 
the purest example, of moral excellence. It is of all religions the most 
poetical. The ancient superstitions furnished the fancy with beautiful 
images, but took no hold on the heart. The doctrines of the Reformed 
Churches have most powerfully influenced the feelings and the conduct of 
men, but have not presented them with visions of sensible beauty and 
grandeur. The Roman Catholic Church has united to the awful doc- 
trines of the one what Mr Coleridge calls the “fair humanities” of the 
other. It has enriched sculpture and painting with the loveliest and 
most majestic forms. To the Phidian Jupiter it can oppose the Moses 
of Michael Angelo; and to the voluptuous beauty of the Queen of 
Cyprus, the serene and pensive loveliness of the Virgin Mother. The 
legends of its martyrs and its saints may vie in ingenuity and interest 
with the mythological fables of Greece ; its ceremonies and processions 
were the delight of the vulgar ; the huge fabric of secular power with 
which it was connected attracted the admiration of the statesman. At 
the same time, it never lost sight of the most solemn and tremendous 
doctrines of Chiistianity, — the incarnate God, — the judgment, — the retri- 
bution, — the eternity of happiness or torment. Thus, while, like the 
ancient religions, it received incalculable support from policy and cere- 
mony, it never wholly became, like those religions, a merely political 
and ceremonial institution. 

' The beginning of the thirteenth century was, as Machiavelli has 
remarked, the era of a great revival of this extraordinary system. The 
policy of Innocent, — the growth of the Inquisition and the mendicant 
orders, — the wars against the Albigenses, the Pagans of the East, and 
the unfortunate princes of the house of Swabia, agitated Italy during the 
two following generations. In this point Dante was completely under 
the influence of his age. He was a man of a turbid and melancholy 
spirit. In early youth he had entertained a strong and unfortunate 
passion, which, long after the death of her whom he loved, continued to 
haunt him. Dissipation, ambition, misfortunes had not effaced it. He 
was not only a sincere, but a passionate, believer. The crimes and 
abuses of the Church of Rome were indeed loathsome to him ; but to all 
its doctrines and all its rites he adhered with enthusiastic fondness and 
veneration ; and, at length, driven from his native country, reduced to a 
situation the most painful to a man of his disposition, condemned to learn 
by experience that no * food is so bitter as the bread of dependence, and 

* “Til proverai si come sa di sale 

1.0 pane altrui, e come eduro calle 
Lo scendere c ’I salir per I’ altrui scale." 

Varadisot canto xvii. 
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no ascent so painful as the staircase of a patron, — his wonnded spirit took 
refuge in visionary devotion. Beatrice, tlie unforgotten object of his 
early tenderness, was invested by his imagination with glorious and 
mysterious attributes ; she was enthroned among the highest of the 
celestial hierarchy ; Almighty Wisdom had assigned to her the care of 
the sinful and unhappy wanderer who had loved her with such a perfect 
love.* By a confusion, like that which often takes place in dreams, he 
has sometimes lost sight of her human nature, and even of her personal 
existence, and seems to consider her as one of the attributes of the 
Deity. 

But those religious hopes which had released the mind of the .sublime 
enthusiast from the terrors of death bad not rendered bis speculations on 
human life more cheerful. This is an inconsistency which may often be 
observed in men of a similar temperament. He hoped for happiness be- 
yond the grave : but he felt none on earth. It is from this cause, more 
than from any other, that his description of Heaven is so far inferior to 
the Hell or the Purgatory. With the passions and miseries of the suffer- 
ing spirits he feels a strong sympathy. But among the beatified be 
appears as one who has nothing in common with them, — as one who is 
incapable of comprehending, not only the degree, but the nature of their 
enjoyment. We think that we see him standing amidst those smiling 
and radiant spirits with that scowl of unutterable misery on his brow, and 
that curl of bitter disdain ou his lips, which all his portraits have prc: 
served, and which might furnish Chantrey with hints for the head of his 
projected Satan. 

There is no poet whose intellectual and moral character are so closely 
connected. The great source, as it appears to me, of the power of the 
Divine Comedy is the strong belief with which the story seems to lie 
told. In this respect, the only books which approach to its excellence 
are Gulliver’s Travels and Robinson Cnisoe. The solemnity of his 
asseverations, the consistency and minuteness of his details, the earnest- 
ness -with which he labours to make the reader understand the exact 
shape and size of everything that he describes, give an air of reality, to his 
wildest fictions. I should only weaken this statement by quoting 
instances of a feeling which pervades the whole work, and to which it 
owes much of its fascination. This is the real justification of the many 
passages in his poem which bad critics have condemned as grotesque. I 
am concerned to see that Mr Cary, to whom Dante owes more than ever 
poet owed to translator, has sanctioned an accusation utterly unworthy 
of his abilities. “ His soiicilude,” says that gentleman, “ to define ail 
his images in such a manner as to bring them within the circle of our 
vision, and to subject them to the power of the pencil, renders him little 
better than grotesque, where Milton has since taught us to expect 
sublimity.” It is true that Dante has never shrunk from cmbodjdng his 
conceptions in determinate words, that he has even given measures and 
numbers, where Milton would have left his images to float undefined in 
a gorgeous haze of language. Both were right. Milton did not profess 
to have been in heaven or hell. He might therefore reasonably confine 
himself to magnificent generalities. Far different was the office of tlie 
lonely traveller, who had wandered through the nations of the dead. 
Had he described the abode of the rejected spirits in language resembling 
the splendid lines of the English Poet, — had he told us of— 

* “ L’amico mio, e non della ventura.” 

lu/trntc, canto it. 
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“ An universe of death, tvliich God by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good, 

AVhere all life dies, death lives, and Nature breeds 
Perverse all monstrous, all prodigious things. 

Abominable, Unutterable, and worse 

Than fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived, 

Gorgons, and hydras, and chimatras dire” — 

this would doubtless have been noble writing. But where would have 
lieen that strong impression of reality, which, in accordance with his plan, 
it should have been his great object to produce ? It was absolutely 
neccssaiy^ for him to delineate accurately “all monstrous, all prodigious 
things,” — to utter what might to others appear “ unutterable,” — to relate 
rvith the air of truth what fables had never feigned, — to embody what 
fear had never conceived. And I will frankly confess that the vague 
.sublimity of Milton affects me less than these reviled details of Dante. 
We read Milton ; and we know that we are reading a great poet. 
When we read Dante, the poet vanishes. We are listening to the man 
who has returned from “ the valley of the dolorous abyss ; — we seem 
to see the dilated eye of horror, to hear the shuddering accents with 
which he tells his fearful tale. Considered in this light, the nan-atives 
are exactly what they should be, — definite in themselves, but suggesting 
to the mind ideas of awful and indefinite wonder. Tliey are made u[> of 
the images of the earth : — they aie told in the language of the earth. — 
Yet the whole effect is, beyond expression, wild and unearthly. The 
fact is, that supernatutal beings, as long as they are considered merely 
with reference to tlieir own nature, excite our feelings very feebly. It is 
when the great gulf 'whicli separates them from us is jiassed, when we 
suspect some strange and undefinable relation between the laws of the 
visible and the invisible world, that they rouse, perhaps, the strongest 
emotions of which our nature is capable. How many children, and how 
many men, are afraid of ghosts, who are not afraid of God ! And this, 
because, though they entertain a much stronger conviction of the 
existence of. a Deity than of the reality of apparitions, they have no 
apprehension that he will manifest himself to them in any sensible 
manner. While this is the case, to describe superhuman beings in the 
language, and to attribute to them the actions, of humanity may be 
giotesque. unphilosophical, inconsistent ; but it will be the only mode of 
working upon the feelings of men, and, therefore, the only mode suited 
for poetry, Shakspeare understood this well, as he understood eveiy'- 
thing that belonged to his art. Who does not sympathise with the 
rapture of Ariel, flying after sunset on the wings of the bat, or sucking 
in the cups of floweis with the bee? Who does not shudder at the 
caldron of Macbeth ? Where is the philosopher who is not moved wh.en 
he thinks of the strange connection between the infernal spirits and “ the 
sow’s blood that hath eaten her nine farrow?” But this difficult task of 
representing supernatural beings to our minds, in a manner which shall 
be neither unintelligible to our intellects nor wholly inconsistent with our 
ideas of their nature, has never been so well performed as by Dante. 1 
will refer to three instances, which are, perhaps, the most striking : — 
the description of the transformations of the serpents and the robbers, in 
the twenty-fifth canto of the Inferno, — the passage concerning Nimrod, 


* “La valle d’abis'so doloroso.” — canto iv. 
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in the thirty-first canto of the same part, — and the magnificent procession 
in the Uventy-ninth canto of the Puigatorio. 

'file metaphors and comparisons of Dante harmonise admirably witli 
that air of strong reality of which I have spoken. They have a very 
jieculiar character. He is perhaps the only poet whose writings would 
become much less intelligible if all illustrations of this sort were ex- 
punged. His similes are frequently rather those of a traveller than of a 
poet. He employs them not to display his ingenuity by fanciful 
analogies, — not to delight the reader by affording him a distant and 
passing glimpse of beautiful images remote from the path in which he is 
proceeding, but to give an exact idea of the objects which he is describing, 
by comparing them with others generally known. The boiling pitch in 
lilalebolge was like that in the Venetian arsenal : — the mound on which 
he travelled along the banks of Phlegethon was like that between Ghent 
and Bniges, but not so large : — the cavities where the Simoniacal 
prelates are confined resemble the Fonts in the Church of John at 
Florence. Every reader of Dante will recall many other illustrations of 
tliis description, which add to the appearance of sincerity and eaniest- 
ne.ss from which the narrative derives so much of its interest. 

Many of his comparisons, again, are intended to give an exact idea of 
his feelings under particular circumstances. The delicate shades of grief, 
of fear, of anger, are rarely discriminated with sufficient accuracy in the 
language of the most refined nations. A nide dialect never abounds in 
nice distinctions of this kind. Dante therefore employs the most accurate 
and infinitely the most poetical mode of marking the precise state of his 
mind. Every person who has experienced the bewildering effect of 
.sudden bad tidings, — the stupefaction, — the vague doubt of the truth of 
our own perceptions which they produce,— will understand the following 
simile ; — “ I was as he is who dreameth his ownhami, — who, dreaming, 
wishes that it may be all a dream, so that he desires that which is as 
though it were not.” 'fhis is only one out of a hundred equally striking 
and expressive similitudes. The comparisons of Homer and Milton are. 
magnificent digressions. It scarcely injures their effect to detach them 
from the work. 'I'hose of Dante are very different. They derive their 
beauty from the context, and reflect beauty upon it. His embroidery 
cannot be taken out without spoiling the whole web. I cannot dismiss 
this part of the subject without advising every person who can muster 
sufficient Italian to read the simile of the sheep, in the third canto of the 
Purgatorio. I think it the most perfect passage of the kind in the world, 
the most imaginative, the most picturesque, and the most sweetly 
expressed. 

No person can have attended to the Divine Comedy without observing 
how little impression the fonns of the external world appear to have 
made on the mind of Dante. His temper and his situation had led him 
to fix his observation almost exclusively on human nature. The exquisite 
opening of the eighth* canto of the Purgatorio affords a strong instance 
of this. He leaves to others the e.arth, the ocean, and the sky. His 

I cannot help obsen’ing that Gray’s imitation of that noble line 

Che paia ^Igiorna piangcr che si muore,” — , 

is one of the most striking instances of injudicious plagiarism with which I am ac- 
quainted. Dante did not put this strong personification at the beginning of his descrip- 
tion. The imagination of the reader is so well prepared for it by the previous lines, 
that it appears perfectly natural and pathetic. Placed as Gray has placed it, neither 
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business is with man. To other writers, evening may be the season of 
clews and stars and radiant clouds. To Dante it is the hour of fond 
recollection and passionate devotion, — the hour which melts the heart of 
the mariner and kindles the love of the pilgrim, — the hour when the toll 
of the bell seems to mourn for another day which is gone and will return 
no more. 

The feeling of the present age has taken a direction diametrically 
opposite. The magnificence of the physical world, and its influence 
upon the human mind, have been the favourite themes of our most 
eminent poets. The herd of bluestocking ladies and sonneteering gen- 
tlemen seem to consider a strong sensibility to the “splendour of the 
grass, the glory of the flower,” as an ingredient absolutely indispensable 
in the formation of a poetical mind. They treat with contempt all 
writers who are unfortunately 

nec ponere lucum 
Artifices, nec ins saturum lauclare. 

TTie orthodox poetical creed is more Catholic. The noblest earthly 
object of the contemplation of man is man himself. The universe, and 
all its fair and glorious forms, are indeed included in the wide empire of 
the imagination ; but she has placed her home and her sanctnaiy amidst 
the ine.vhaustible varieties and the impenetrable mysteries of the mind. 

In tutte parti impera, e quivi regge ; 

Quivi e la sua cittade, e I’alto seggio.* 

Othello is perhaps the greatest work in the world. From what does it 
derive its power? From the clouds? From the ocean? From the 
mountains? Or from love strong as death, and jealousy cruel as the 
grave ? What is it that we go forth to see in Hamlet ? Is it a reed 
.shaken with the wind ? A small celandine? A bed of daffodils? Orisit 
to contemplate a mighty and wayward mind laid bare before us to the 
inmost recesses? It may perhaps be doubted whether the lakes and the 
hills are better fitted for the education of a poet than the dusky streets of 
a huge capital. Indeed who is not tired to death with pure description 
of scenery? Is it "not the fact, that external objects never strongly excite 
our feelings but when they are contemplated in reference to man, as illus- 
trating his destiny, or as influencing his character? The most beautiful 
object in the world, it will be allowed, is a beautiful woman. But who 
that can analyse his feelings is not sensible that she owes her fascination 
less to grace of outline and delicacy of colour, than to a thousand asso- 
ciations which, often unperceived by oui-selves, connect those qualities 
with -the source of our existence, with the nourishment of our infancy, 
with the passions of our youth, with the hopes of our age — with elegance, 
with vivacity, with tenderness, with the strongest of natural instincts, •u'ith 
the dearest of social ties ? 

To those who think thus, the insensibility of the Florentine poet to the 

preceded nor followed by anything that harmonises with it, it becomes a frigid con- 
ceit. Woe to the unskilful rider who ventures on the horses of Achilles ! 

■ oi 5’ dXeyeiPol 

dvopdcri ye OvqToiuL oafiiifievm 7)5’ dx^etrSai, 

■ -fiXXtu y ^ ’AxtX^’f Tin dOavan] pIjTT]p. 

* Inferno, canto i. 
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lieaiUics of nature rvill not appear an unpardoTial)le defidcnc}’. On man- 
kind no Writer, with tlic exception of ShaUspearc, his looked witli a 
more penetrating eye. I have said that his poetical character had derived 
a tinge from his peculiar temper. It is on the sterner and darker pas- 
sions that he delights to dwell. All love excepting the half-mystic passion 
which he still felt for his buried Beatrice, had palled on the fierce and 
restless exile. The sad story’ of Rimini is almost a single exception. I 
know not whether it has been remarked, that, in one point, misanthropy 
seems to have affected his mind, as it did that of Swilt. Nauseous and 
revolting images seem to have had a fascination for his mind ; and he 
repeatedly places before his readers, with all the energy of his incom- 
parable style, the most loathsome objects of the sewer and the dissecting- 
room. 

There is another peculiarity in the poem of Dante, which, I think, 
desen’cs notice. Ancient mythology has hardly ever been successfully 
interwoven with modern poetry. One class of writers have introduced 
the fabulous deities merely as allegorical representatives of love, wine, or 
wisdom. Tliis necessarily renders their works tame and cold. We may 
sometimes admire their ingenuity ; but with what interest can we read 
of beings of whose personal existence the writer does not suffer us to 
entertain, for a moment, even a conventional belief? Even Spenser's 
allegory is scarcely tolerable, till we contrive to forget that Una .signifies 
innocence, and consider her merely as an oppressed lady under the pro- 
tection of a generous knight. 

Those writers who have, more judiciously, attempted to preserve the 
personality of the ckassical divinities have failed from a different cause. 
They have been imitators, and imitators at a disadvantage. Euripides 
and Catullus believed in Bacchus and Cybele as little as we do. But they 
lived among men who did. Their imaginations, if not their opinions, took 
the colour of the age. Hence the glorious inspiration of the Bacchtc and . 
the Atys. Our minds are formed by circumstances : and I do not believe 
that it would be in the power of the greatest modem poet to lash himself 
up to a degree of enthusiasm adequate to the production of such works. 

Dante, alone among the poets of later time.s, has been, in this respect, 
neither an allegorist nor an imitator ; and, consequently, he alone has 
introduced the ancient fictions with effect. His Mino.s, his Charon, his 
Pluto, are absolutely terrific. Nothing can be more beautiful or original 
than the use which he has made of the River of Lethe. lie has .never 
assigned to his mythological characters any functions inconsistent with 
the creed of the Catholic Church. lie has related nothing concerning 
them which a good Christian of that age might not believe possible. On 
this account there is nothing in these passages that appears puerile or 
pedantic. On the contr.ary', this singular use of classical names suggests 
to the mind a vague and awful idea of some mysterious revelation, anterior 
to all recorded history, of which the dispersed fragments might have been 
retained amidst the impostures and superstitions of later religions. In- 
deed the mythology of the Divine Comedy is of the elder and more 
colossal mould. It breathes the spirit of Homer and /Eschylus, not of 
Ovid and Claudian. 

This is the more extraordinary, since Dante seems to have been utterly 
ignorant of the Greek language ; and his favourite Latin models could 
only have served to mislead him. Indeed, it is impossible not to remark 
his admiration of writers far inferior to himself ; and, in particular, his 
idolatry of Virgil, who, elegant and splendid as he is, lias no pretensions 
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to the depth and originality of ,mind which characterise his Tnscan wor- 
shipper. In truth it may be laid down as an almost universal rule that 
good poets are bad critics. Their minds are under the tyranny of ten 
thousand associations imperceptible to others. The worst writer may 
easily happen to touch a spring which is connected in their minds with a 
long succession of beautiful images. Th'ey are like the gigantic slaves of 
Aladdin, gifted with matchless power, but bound by spells so mighty 
that when a child whom they could have crushed touched a talisman, of 
v.'hose secret he was ignorant, they -immediately became his vassals. It 
has more than once happened to me to see minds, gi-aceful and majestic 
as the Titania of Shakspeare, bewitched by the charms of an ass’s head, 
bestowing on it the fondest caresses, and crowning it with the sweetest 
(lowers. I need only mention the poems attributed to Ossian. They 
are utterly worthless, except as an edifying instance of the success of a 
story without evidence, and of a book without merit They are a chaos 
of words which present no image, of images which have no archetype : — 
tiiey are without form and void ; and darkness is upon the face of them. 
Yet how many men of genius have panegyrised and imitated them ! 

The style of Dante is, if not his highest, perhaps his most peculiar ex- 
cellence. I know nothing with which it can be compared. The noblest 
models of Greek composition must yield to it. His words are the 
fewest and the best which it is possible to use. The first e.xpression in 
which he clothes his thoughts is always so energetic and comprehensive - 
that, amplification would only injure the effect. There is probably no 
v.’riter in any language who has presented so many strong pictures to the 
mind. Yet there is probably no writer equally concise. This perfection 
of style is the principal merit of the Paradise, which, as I have already 
remarked, is by no means equal in other respects to the two preceding 
parts of the poem. The force and felicity of the diction, however, 
irresistibly attract the reader through the theological lectures and the 
slcetches of ecclesiastical biography, with which this division of the work 
too much abounds. It may seem almost absurd to quote particular 
specimens of an excellence which is diffused over all his hundred cantos. 

I will, however, instance the third canto of the Inferno, and the sixth of 
the -Purgatorio, as passages incomparable in their kind. The merit of 
the latter is, perhaps, rather oratorical than poetical ; nor can I recollect 
anything in the great Athenian speeches which equals it in force of 
invective and bitterness of sarcasm. I have heard the most eloquent 
statesman of the age remark that, next to Demosthenes, Dante is the 
writer who ought to be most attentively studied by.eveiy man who 
desires to attain oratorical eminence. 

But it is time to close this feeble and rambling critique. I cannot re- 
frain, however, from saying a few words upon the translations of the 
Divine Comedy. Bo}’d’s is as tedious and languid as the original is 
rapid and forcible. The strange measure which he has chosen, and, for 
aught I know, invented, is most unfit for such a work. Translations 
ought never to be written in a verse which requires much command of 
rhyme. ' The stanza becomes a bed of Procrustes ; and the thoughts of 
the unfortunate author are alternately racked and curtailed to fit their 
new receptacle. The abrupt' and yet consecutive style of Dante suffers 
more than that of any otlier poet by a version diffuse in kyle, and 
divided into paragraphs, for they deserve no other name, of equal 
length. 

Nothing can be said in favour of Hay ley’s attempt, but that it is 
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better than Boyd’s. His mind was a tolerable specimen of filigree work, 
— rather elegant, and very feeble. All that can be said for his best 
works is that they are neat. All that can be said against his worst is 
that they are stupid. He might have translated Metastasio tolerably. 
But he was utterly unable to do justice to the 

“ rime e aspre e chiocce, 

“ Come si converrebbe al tristo buco.” * 

I turn with pleasure from these wretched performances to Mr Cary’s 
translation. It is a work which well deserves a separate discussion, 
and on which, if this article were not already too long, I could dwell 
with great pleasure. At present I will only say that there is no other 
version in the world, as far as I know, so faithful, yet that there is no 
other version which so fully proves that the translator is himself a man of 
poetical genius. Those wlio are igrrorant of the Italian language should 
read it to become acquainted with the Divine Comedy. Those-who are 
most intimate with Italian literature shotrld read it for its original merits : 
and I believe that they will find it difficult to determine whether the 
author deserves most praise for his intimacy with the language of Dante, 
or for his extraordinary mastery' over his own. 


CRITICISMS ON THE PRINCIPAL ITALIAN 
WRITERS. 

No. H. Petrarch. (Aprii. 1824.) 

Et VOS, o lauri, carpam, et tc, proxima myrtc, 

Sic positx qiioniam suavcs misceiis odores. Virgii.. 

It would not be easy to name a writer whose celebrity, when both its 
extent and its duration are taken into the account, can be considered as 
equal to that of Petyarch. Four centuries and a half have elapsed since 
his death. Yet still the inhabitants of every nation throughout the 
western world are as familiar with his character and his adventures as 
with the most illustrious names, and the most recent anecdotes, of their 
own literary history. This is indeed a rare distinction. His detractors 
must acknowledge that it could not have been acquired "by a poet 
destitute of merit. His admirers will scarcely maintain that the unassisted 
merit of Petrarch could have raised him to that eminence which has not 
yet been attained by Shakspeare, Milton, or Dante, — that eminence, of 
which perhaps no modem writer, excepting himself and Cervantes, has 
long retained possession, — an European reputation. 

1 1 is not difficult to discover some of the causes to which this great man 
has owed a celebrity, which I cannot but think disproportioned to his 


* Inferno, canto xxiii. 
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real claims on the admiration of mankind. In the .first place, he is an 
egotist. Egotism in conversation is universally abhorred. Lovers, and, 

I believe, lovers alone, pardon it in eacli other. No services, no talents, 
no powers of pleasing, render it endurable. Gratitude, admiiution, in- 
terest, fear, scarcely prevent those who are condemned to listen to it from 
indicating their disgust and fatigue. The childless uncle, the powerful 
patron can scarcely extort this compliance. We leave the inside of the 
mail in a storm, and mount the box, rather than hear the history of our 
companion. The chaplain bites his lips in the presence of the archbishop. 
The midshipman yawns at the table of the First Lord. Yet, from what- 
ever cause, this practice, the pest of conversation, gives to writing a zest 
which nothing else can impart. Rousseau made the boldesNexperiment 
of this kind ; and it fully succeeded. In our own time Lord Byron, by a 
series of attempts of the same nature, made himself the object of general 
interest and admiration. Wordsworth wrote with egotism more intense, 
but less obvious ; and he has been rewarded with a sect of worshippers, 
comparatively small in number, but far more enthusiastic in their devo- 
tion. It is needless to multiply instances. Even now all the walks of 
literature are infested with mendicants for fame, who attempt to ex- 
cite our interest by exhibiting all the distortions of their intellects, and 
stripping the covering from all the putrid sores of their feelings. Nor are 
there wanting many who push their imitation of the beggars whom they 
resemble a step furthei', and who find it easier to extort a pittance from 
the spectator, by simulating deformity and debility from which they are 
exempt, than by such honest labour as their health and strength enable 
them to perform. In the meantime the credulous public pities and 
pampers a nuisance which requires only the treadmill and the whip. 
This art, often successful when employed by dunces, gives irresistible 
fascination to works which possess intrinsic merit. We are always 
desirous to know something of the character and situation of those whose 
writings we have perused with pleasure. The passages in which Milton 
has alluded to his own circumstances are perhaps read more frequently, 
and with more interest, than any other lines in his poems. It is amusing 
to observe with what labour cfitics have attempted to glean from the 
poems of Homer, some hints as to his situation and feelings. According 
to one hypothesis, he intended to describe himself under the name of 
Demodocus. Others maintain that he was the identical Phemius whose 
life Ulysses spared. This propensity of the human mind explains, I 
think, in a great degree, the extensive popularity of a poet whose works 
are little else than the expression of his personal feelings. 

In the second place, Petrarch was not only an egotist, but an amatory 
egotist. The hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows, which he described, 
were derived from the passion which of all passions exerts the widest 
influence, and which of all passions borrows most from the imagination. 
He had also another immense advantage. He was the first eminent 
amatory poet who appeared after the great convulsion which had 
changed, not only the political^ but the moral, state of the world. The 
Greeks, who, in their public institutions and their literary tastes, were 
diametrically opposed to the oriental nations, bore a considerable resem- 
blance’ to those nations in their domestic habits. Like them, they 
despised the intellects and immured the persons of their women ; and it 
was among the least of the frightful evils to which this pernicious system 
gave birth, that all the accomplishments of mind, and all the fascinations 
of manner, which, in a highly cultivated age, will generally be necessar)’ 
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to attach men to their female associates, v,-ere monopolised by the 
Phrynes and the Lamais. The indispensable ingredients of honourable 
and chivalrous love were nowhere to be found united. The matrons and 
their daughters confined in the harem, — ^insipid, uneducated, ignorant of 
all but the mechanical aits, scarcely seen till they were married,— could 
rarely excite interest ; while thiir brilliant rivals, half Graces, half 
Harpies, elegant and informed, but ficlde and rapacious, could never 
inspiie respect. 

The state of society in Rome was, in this point, far happier ; and the 
Latin literature partook of the superiority. The Roman poets have 
decidedly surpassed those of Greece in the delineation of the passion of 
love. There is no subject wbicb they have treated with so much success. 
Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, Horace, and Propertius, in spite of all thdi 
faults, must be allowed to rank high in this department of the art. To 
these I would add my favourite Plautus ; uho, though he took his plots 
from Greece, found, ! suspect, the originals of his enchanting female 
characters at Rome. 

Still many evils remained : and, in the decline of the great empire, all 
that was pernicious in its domestic institutions appeared more strongly. 
Under the influence of governments at once dependent and tyrannical, 
which purchased, by cringing to their enemies, the power of trampling 
on their subjects, the Romans sunk into the lowest stale of effeminacy 
and debasement. Falsehood, cowaidice, sloth, conscious and unrepining 
degradation, formed the national character. Such a character is totally 
incompatible with the stronger passions. Love, in particular, which, in 
the modem sense of the word, implies protection and devotion on die 
one side, confidence on the other, respect and fidelity on both, could not 
c.\ist among the sluggish and heartless slaves who ciinged around the 
thrones of Honorius and Augustulus. At this period the great renova- 
tion commenced. The warriors of the north, destitute as they were of 
knowledge and humanity, brought with them, from their forests and 
marshes, those qualities without which humanity is a weakness and 
knowledge a curse, — energy — independence — the dread of shame — the 
contempt of danger. It would be most interesting to examine the 
manner in which the admixture of the savage conquerors and the effemi- 
nate slaves, after many generations of darkness and agitation, produced 
the modern European character ; — to trace back, from the fiist conflict to 
the final amalgamation, the operation of that mysterious alchemy wdiich, 
from hostile and worthless elements, has extracted the pure gold of 
human nature — to analyse the mass, and to determine the proportion in 
which the ingredients are mingled. But I will confine myself to the 
subject to winch I have nioie particulaily referied. The nature of the 
passion of lore had undergone a complete change. It still retained, 
mdeed, the fanciful and voluptuous character which it had possessed 
among the southein nations of antiquity. But it w^as tinged with the 
superstitious veneration with which the northern warriors had been 
accustomed to regard women. Devotion and war had imparted ton. 
tlieir most solemn and animating feelings. It was sanctified by tiie 
blessings of the Cliurcli, and decorated with the WTreatlis of the tourna- 
ment. Venus, as in the ancient fable, w'as again rising abore the dark 
and tempestuous waves which had so long coveied her, beauty. But she 
rose not now, as of old, in exposed and lu.xurious loveliness. She still 
wore the cestus of her ancient w'itchcraft ; but the diadem of Juno was on 
licr bujrv. and the r.gis of Tallas in her hand. Love might, in fact, be 
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called a new passion.; and it is not astonishing that tht first poet of 
eminence who whollj* devoted Ids gcidus to tins theme should have 
excited an extraordinar)’ sensation. He may be compared to an 
adventurer who accidentally lands in a rich and unhnown island ; and 
who, though he may only set up an ill-shaped cross upon the shore, 
acquires possession of its treasures, and gives it his name. I'he claim of 
Petrarch was indeed .'omewhat like that of Amerigo Vespucci to the con- 
tinent which should have derived its appellation from Columbus. 'Hie 
Provencal poets were unquestionably the masters of the Florentine. 
But they wrote in an age which could not appreciate their merits ; and 
their imitator lived at the very petiod when composition in the vemacaiaT 
language began to attract general attention. Petrarch was in literature 
what a Valentine is in love. The public preferred him, not because his 
merits were of a transcendent order, but because he was the first person 
whom they saw after they awoke from their long sleep. 

Nor did Petrarch gain less by comparison with his immediate successors 
than with those who had preceded him. Till more than a century after 
his death Italy ]iroduced no poet who could be compared to him. This 
ricc.ay of genius is doubtless to be ascribed, in a great measure, to the 
influence which his own works had exercised upon the literature of his 
country. Yet it has conduced much to his fame. Nothing is more 
favourable to the reputation of a writer than to be succeeded by a race 
inferior to himself ; and it is an .advantage, from obvious cause.s, much 
more frequently enjoyed by those who cornipt the national taste than by 
those who improve it. 

Another c.ausc h.a-s co-operated with those which I have mentioned to 
.sjtrc.ad the renown of Petrareh. I mean the interest which is inspired by 
tlic events of his life — an interest which must have been strongly felt by 
ills contemporaric.s, .since, after .an intcrv.al of five hundred years, no critic 
can be wholly exempt from its influence. Among the great men to 
whom wc owe the resuscitation of science he deserves the foremost place ; 
and his enthusiastic attachment to this grc.at c.ausc constitutes his most 
just and splendid title to the gratitirdc ot posterity. He was the votary 
of literature. He loved it with a perfect love. He worshipped it with an 
almost fanatical devotion. He was the missionary, who proclaimed its 
discoverie.s to distant countries — the pilgrim, who travelled far and wide 
to collect its reliques — the hermit, who retired to seclusion to meditate 
on its beauties — the champion, who fought its battles — the conqueror, 
who, h\ TOOTv. than a yisetaphorical sens';, led lia.vU?.irwtn and ignorance in 
triumph, and received in the Capitol the laurel which his magnificent 
victors' had earned. 

Nothing can be conceived more noble or affecting than that ceremony. 
The superb palaces and porticoes, by nhich had rolled the ivory chariots 
of Marius aitd Cmsar, had long mouldered into dust. The laurelled 
fasce.s — the golden c.agles — the shouting legion.s — the captive.s .and the 
pictured citie.s — were indeed wanting to his victorious proce.ssion. The 
sceptre had passed away from Rome. But she still retained the mightier 
influence of an intellectu.al empire, and w^s now to confer the prouder 
reward of an intellectual triumph. To the man who had extended the 
dominion of her ancient language— who had erected the trophies of 
philosophy and im.agination in the haunts of ignor.ance and ferocity — 
whose captives were the hearts of admiring nations enchained by the in- 
fluence of his song — whose spoils were the treasures of ancient genius 
rescued from obsairity and decay — the Eternal City offered the just and 
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glorious tribute of her gratitude. Amidst the mined monuments of 
ancient and the infant erections of modem art, he who had restored the 
broken link between the two ages of human civilisation was crowned 
with the wreath which he had deserveri from the moderns who owed to 
him their refinement — from the ancients who owed to him their fame. 
Never was a coronation so august witnessed by Westminster or by 
Rheims. 

When we turn from this glorious spectacle to the private, chamber of 
the poet, — when we contemplate the struggle of passion and virtue, — the 
eye dimmed, the cheek furrowed, by the tears of sinful and hopeless 
desire, — when we reflect on the whole history of his attachment, from 
the gay fantasy of his youth to the lingering despair of his age, pity and 
affection mingle with our admiration. Even after death had placed the 
last seal on his misery, we see him der'oting to the cause of the human 
mind all the strength and energy which love and sorrow had spared. 
He lived the apostle of literature ; — ^he fell its martyr : — he was found 
dead with his head reclined on a book. 

Those who have studied the life and writings of Petrarch with atten- 
tion, will perhaps be inclined to make some deductions from this 
panegyric. It cannot be denied that his merits were disfigured by a 
most unpleasant affectation. His zeal for lilemture communicated a 
tinge of pedantry to all his feelings and opinions. His love was the love 
of a sonnetteer ; — his patriotism was the patriotism of an antiquarian. 
The interest with which we contemplate the works, and study the 
history, of those who, in former ages, have occupied our country, arises 
from the associations which connect them with the community in which 
are comprised all the objects of our affection and our hope. In the 
mind of Petrarch these feelings were reversed. He loved Italy, because 
it abounded with the monuments of the ancient masters of the world. 
His native city — the fair and glorious Florence — the modem Athens, 
then in all the bloom and strength of its youth, could not obtain, from 
the most distinguished of its citizens, any portion of that passionate 
homage which he paid to the decrepitude of Rome. These and many 
other blemishes, though they must in candour be acknowledged, can but 
in a very slight degree diminish the glory of his career. For my own 
part, I look upon it with so much fondness and pleasure that I feel re- 
luctant to turn from it to the consideration of his works, which I by no 
means contemplate with equal admiration. 

Nevertheless, I think highly of the poetical powers of Petrarch. He 
did not possess, indeed, the art of strongly presenting sensible objects to 
the imagination ; — and this is the more remarkable, because the talent of 
which I speak is that which peculiarly distinguishes the Italian poets. 
In the Divine Comedy it is displayed in its highest perfection. It 
characterises almost every celebrated poem in the language. Perhaps 
this is to be attributed to the circumstance, that painting, and sculpture 
had attained -a high degree of excellence in Italy before poeti-y had been 
e.xtensively cultivated. Men were debarred from books, but accustomed 
from childhood to contemplate the admirable works of art, which, even 
in the thirteenth centur}’, Italy began to produee. Hence their imagina- 
tions received so strong a bias that, even in their writings, a taste for 
graphic delineation is discernible. The progress of things in England 
has been in all respects different. Tlte consequence is, that English 
historical pictures are poems on canvas; while Italian poems are 
pictures painted to the mind by means of words. Of this national char- 
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acteristic (lie writings of Petrarch are almost totally destitute, llis 
sonnets indeed, from their subject and nature, and his Latin poems, from 
the restraints which" always shackle one who writes in a dead language, 
cannot fairly be received in evidence. But his Triumphs absolutely 
required the exercise of this talent, and exhibit no indications of it. 

Genius, however, he certainly possessed, and genius of a high order. 
His ardent, tender, and magnificent turn of thought, his brilliant fancy, 
his command of expression, at once forcible and elegant, must be 
acknowledged. Nature meant him for the prince of lyric writers. But 
by one fatal present she deprived her other gifts of half their value. He 
would have been a much greater poet had he been a less clever man. 
His ingenuity was the bane of his mind. He abandoned the noble and 
natural style, in which he might have excelled, for the conceits which he 
produced with a facility at once admirable and disgusting. Liis muse, 
like the Roman lady in Liv)', was tempted by gaudy ornaments to 
betray the fastnesses of her strength, and, like her, was crushed beneath 
the glittering bribes which had seduced her. 

The paucity of his thoughts is very lemarkable. It is impossible to 
look without amazement on a mind so fertile m combinations, yet so 
barren of images. His amatory poetry is wholly made up of a very few 
topics, disposed in so many orders, and exhibited in so many lights, that 
it reminds us of those arithmetical problems about permutations, which 
.so mqch astonish the unlearned. The French cook, who boasted that he 
'could make fifteen different dishes out of a nettle-top, was not a greater 
master of his art. The mind of Petrarch was a kaleidoscope. At every 
turn it presents us with new forms, always fantastic, occasionally 
beautiful ; and we can scarcely believe that all these varieties have been 
produced by the same worthle.ss fragments of glass. The sameness of 
his images is, indeed, in some degree, to be attributed to the sameness of 
his subject. It would be unreasonable to expect perpetual variety from 
so many hundred compositions, all of the same length, all in the same 
measure, and all addressed to the same insipid and heartless coquette. 
I cannot but suspect also that the perv'erted taste, which is the blemish 
of his amatory verses, was to be attributed to the influence of Laura, 
who, probably, like most critics of her sex, preferred a gaudy to a 
majestic style. Be this as it may, he no sooner changes his subject than 
he changes his manner. AVhen he speaks of the wrongs and degradation 
of Italy, devastated by foreign invaders, and but feebly defended by her 
pusillanimous children, the effeminate lisp of the sonnetteer is exch.anged 
for a cry, wild, and solemn, and piercing as that which proclaimed 
“ Sleep no more ” to the bloody house of Cawdor. “ Italy seems not to 
feel her sufferings,” exclaims her impassioned poet ; “ decrepit, sluggish, 
and languid, will she sleep for ever? Will there be none to awake her? 
Oh that 1 had my hands twisted in her hair ! ” * 

Nor is it with less energy that he denounces against the Mahometan 
Babylon the vengeance of Europe and of Christ. His magnificent 
enumeration of the ancient exploits of the Greeks must always excite 
admiration, and cannot be penised rvithout the deepest interest, at a time 
when the wise and good, bitterly disappointed in so many other 

” Che suoi guai non par chc senta ; 

Vecchia, oziosa, c Icnta. 

Dormiri sempre, c non fia chi la ivegli ? 

Lc man 1’ avess* to avvoltc ciuro c capegli." 

Canzone xi. 

D 
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countries, are looking with breathless anxiety towards the natal land of 
liberty,— the field of ‘Marathon, — and the deadly pass where the Lion of 
Lacedaemon turned to bay.*" 

His poems on. religious subjects also deserve the highest commendatioir. 
At the head of these must be placed the Ode to the Virgin. It is, pet- 
linps, the finest hymn in the world. His devout veneration receives an 
exquisitely poetical character from the delicate perception of the sex and 
the loveliness of his idol, which we may easily trace throughout the whole 
composition. 

I could dwell with pleasure on these and .similar parts of the rvritings 
of Petrarch ; but 1 must return to his amatory poetry’ : to that he en- 
trusted Iris fame ; and to that he has principally owed it. 

The prevailing defect of his best compositions on this subject is the 
universal brilliancy rnth which they are lighted up. The natural lan- 
guage of the passions is, indeed, often figurative and fantastic ; and with 
none is this move the case than with that of love. Still there is a limit. 
The feelings should, indeed, have their ornamental garb ; but, like an 
elegant woman, they should be neither muffled nor exposed. The draper)’ 
should be .so arranged, as at once to answer the purposes of modest con- 
cealment and judicious display. The decorations should sometimes be 
employed to liide a defect, and sometimes to heighten a beauty ; but 
never to conceal, much less to distort, the charms to which they are .sub- 
sidiary. Thelor-e of Petrarch, on the contrary, arrays itself like a fp])- 
pish savage, whose nose is bored with a golden ring, whose skin is ^tainted 
with grotesque forms and darzling colours, and whose ears are drawn 
down his shoulders by the weight of jewels. It is a nile, without any 
exception, in all kinds of composition, that the principal idea, the ])re- 
dominant feeling, should never be confounded with the accompanying 
decorations. It should generally be distinguished from them by greater 
simplicity of expression ; as we recognise Napoleon in the pictures of his 
battles, amidst a crowd of embroidered coats and jilumes, by his grey 
cloak and his hat without a feather. In the verses of Petrarch it is gene- 
rally impossible to say what thought is meant to be prominent. All is 
equally elaborate. TIio chief wears the same gorgeous and degrading 
livery with his retinue, and obtains only his share of the indifferent stare 
which we bestow upon them in common. The poems have no strong 
lights and shades, no background, no foreground ; — they arc like the 
illuminated figures in an oriental manuscript, — plenty of rich tints and no 
perspective. Such are the faults of the most celebrated of these compo- 
sitions. Of those which are universally acknowledged to he bad it is 
scarcely possible to speak with patience. Yet they have much in com- 
mon with their splendid companions. They differ from them, as a May- 
day procession of chimneysweepers differs from the Field of Cloth of 
Gold. Tiiey have the gaudiness but not the wealth. His muse belongs 
to that numerous class of females who have no objection to be dirty, 
wliile they can be tawdry’. When his brilliant conceits are exhausted, he 
supplies their place with metaphysical quibbles, forced autitbese.s, bad 
puns, and execrable charades. In his fifth sonnet he may, I think, be 
said to have sounded the lowest chasm of the Bathos. Upon the wliole, 
that piece may be safely pronounced to be the worst attempt at poetry, and 
the worst attempt at wit, in the world. 

“ Maratom. c Ic mortali strettc 
Che dlfcic il Laos con poca grf’nte,” 

Canzone v. 
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A sliong proof of the tnitli of these cnticisms ts, tint almost all the 
sonnets produce c\actly the same effect on the mind of the reader. '1 hey 
relate to all the \anous moods of a loter, fiom joy to despair : — jet they 
are pel used, as fai as my experience and ohsertation hate gone, tMth 
exactly the same feeling. The fact is, that m none of them are the pas- 
sion and the ingenuity mixed in just proportions. There is not enough 
sentiment to dilute the condiments which aie emplojed to season it. 'I he 
repast u Inch he sets before us resembles the Spanish entertainment in 
Dryden’s d/nrZ Asltologtr, at which the relish of all the dishes and sauces 
was ovei powered by the common flavour of spice Fish, — ilesh,- — fowl, 
— e\ erj thing at table tasted of nothing but red pepper 

1 he w ritings of Petrarch maj indeed siilfei undesei % edly from one cause 
to which I must allude. Ills imitators ha\e so much familiarised the cai 
of Italy and of Europe to the faeounte topics of amoious flatteij and 
lamentation, that tie can scarcely think them oiiginal when we find them 
in the first author; and, even when our understandings have coiiMiiced 
us that they weie new' to him, they are still old to us 1 his has been the 
fate of many of the finest passages of the most eminent a\riters It is 
melancholy to trace a noble thought fiom stage to stage of its piofanatioii ; 
to see It transferred from the fust illustiious w eaiet to his lacquevs, turned, 
and turned again, and at last liungon a scarecrow Petiarch has rcalh 
suffered much fiom this cause Yet that he should ha\e so suffered is a 
sufficient pioof that his excellences were not of the highest older. A line 
may be stolen ; but the pertadmg spiiit of a gieat poet is not to be sui 
reptitiously obtained bv a plagiaiist The continued imitation of tweiitj- 
fi\e centuries has left Homer as it found him If eteiy simile and eteiy 
turn of Dante had been copied ten thousand limes, the Di\ me Comedy 
w'ould have letained all its freshness It was easy for the porter m Fai- 
quliai to pass foi Beau Clinchei, by borrowing his lace and his puhilio 
It would hate been moie difficult to enact Sir Harrj’ Wild.air. 

Before I quit this subject I must defend Petrarch fiom one accusation 
w Inch IS in the present day frequently biought against him. IIis sonnets 
aie pronounced by a large sect of Clitics not to jiossess ceitain qualities 
which they maintain to be indispensable to sonnets, with ns much confi- 
dence, and as much reason, as their piototjpes of old insisted on the 
unities of the drama I am an exoteiic — utterly unable to explain the 
inysteiics of this iiew' poetical faith I only know that it is a faith, which 
except a man do keep puie and uiidcfiled, without doubt he shall be called 
a blockhead. I cannot, however, refrain fiom asking what is the parti- 
culai \irtue which belongs to fouiteen as distinguished fiom all other nuin- 
beis Does it arise from its being a multiple of seven ^ Has this prin- 
ciple any reference to the sabbatical oidinance’ Or is it to the order of 
rhjmes that these singular propel ties aie attaehed> Unhappily the son 
nets of .Sliakspeare cliflei as much in this icspect from those of Petiaich, a-, 
from a Spenseiian oi an octaac stanza Away with this unmeaning jargon ! ^ 
■\Ve hate pulled down the old regime of ciilicism I trust that we shall 
net er tolerate the equally pedantic and irrational despotism, which some 
of the letolutionary leaders would eiect upon its rums. We hate not 
dethroned Aristotle and Bossu for this 

These sonnet-fanciers would do well to reflect that, though the stjle of 
Petrarch may not suit the standaul of perfection which they hate chosen, 
they he under great obligations to these aery poems, — that, but for 
Petrarch the measure, concerning which thej legislate so judiciouslt, 
would pi obably never hate attracted notice; and that to him they owe 
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tlie pleasure of admiring, and the glory of composing, pieces, tvliich 
seem to have been produced by Master Slender, vith the assistance of his 
man Simple. 

I cannot conclude these remarks rvithout making a few observations on 
the Latin writings of Petrarch. It appears that, both by himself and Ijy 
his contemporaries, these were far more highly valued than his composi- 
tions in the vernacular language. Posterity, the supreme court of literary 
appeal, has not only reversed the judgment, but, according to its general 
practice, reversed it with costs, and condemned the unfortunate works to 
pay, not only for their own inferioiity, but also for the injustice of those who 
had given them an unmerited preference. And it must be owned that, 
without making large allowances for the circumstances under which they 
•were produced, we cannot pronounce a very favourable judgment. They 
must be considered as e.xotics, transplanted to a foreign climate, and 
reared in an unfavourable situation ; and it would be unreasonable to 
expect from them the health and the vigour which we find in the 
indigenous plants around them, or which they might themselves have 
possessed in their native soil. He has but very imperfectly imitated the 
style of the Latin authors, and has not compensated for the deficiency 
by enriching the ancient language with the graces of modern poetiy'. 
The splendour and ingenuity, which we admire, even when we condemn 
it, in his Italian works, is almost totally wanting, and only illuminates 
with rare and occasional glimpses the dreary obscurity of the African. 
The eclogues have more animation ; but they can only be called ppems 
by courtesy. They have nothing in common with his writings in his 
native language, except the eternal pun about Laura and Daphne. 
None of these works would have placed him on a level with Vida or 
Buchanan. Yet, when we compare him with those who preceded him, 
when we consider that he went on the forlorn hope of litei-ature, that he 
was the first who perceived, and the first who attempted to revive, the 
finer elegancies of the ancient language of the world, we shall perhaps 
think more highly of him than of those who could never have surpassed 
his beauties if they had not inherited them. 

He has aspired to emulate the philosophical eloquence of Cicero, as 
.well as the poetical majesty of Virgil. His essay on the Remedies of 
Good and Evil Fortune is a singular work in a colloquial form, and a 
most scholastic style. It seems to be framed upon the model of the 
Tusculan Questions, — with what success those who have, read it may 
easily determine. It consists of a series of dialogues ; in each of these a 
person is introduced who has experienced some happy or some adverse 
event ; he gravely states his case ; and a reasoner, or rather Reason per- 
sonified, confutes him ; a task not very difficult, since the disciple defends 
his position only by pertinaciously repeating it, in almost the same words 
at the end of every argument of his antagonist. In this manner Petrarch 
solves an immense variety of cases. Indeed, I doubt whether it would 
be possible to name any pleasure or any calamity which does not find a 
place in this dissertation. He gives excellent advice to a man who is in 
e.xpectation of discovering tire philosopher’s stone ; — to another, who has 
formed a fine aviary ; — to a third, who is delighted with the tricks of a 
favourite monkey. His lectures to the unfortunate are equally singular. 
He seems to imagine that a precedent in point is a sufficient consolation 
for every form of suffering. “ Our town is taken,” says one complainant ; 
“So was Troy,” replies his comforter. “My wife has eloped,” says 
another; “If it has happened to you once, it happened to Menelaus 
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U'icc ” One poor fellow is in great distress at liaaing disco\ered tliat 
Ills Mife’s son is none of Ins “ It is hard,” sajs he, “ that I should hare 
had the expense of bringing up one ii ho is indifferent to me ” “You 
aie a man,” letums his monitoi, quoting the famous line of Terence , 
“ and nothing that belongs to an> other man ought to be indifferent to 
)ou ” The ph)sical calamities of life aie not omitted ; and tlieie is in 
particular a disquisition on the adtantages of hating the itch, uliicli, if 
not convincing, is certainly \ ery amusing 

The invectives on an unfortunate physician, oi rather upon the 
medical science, hate more spirit Petiarchttas tliorouglily in earnest on 
this subject And the bitteiness of his feelings occasionally produces, in 
the midst of his classical and scholastic pedantry, a sentence ttorthy of 
tbeisccond Philippic Suift himself might liate ent led the chapter on 
tile causes of the paleness of physicians 

Of Ins Latin tt orKs the Epistles are the most generally knott n and 
admned. As compositions they aie certainly supenor to Ins essays 
But then excellence is only comparatue From so laige a collection of 
letters, uritten by so eminent a man, during so railed and erentful a 
life, r\e should hare expected a complete and spirited rierv of the 
liteiature, the manneis, and the politics of the age A tiavellei — a poet 
— a scholar — a lovei — a courtier — a lecluse — he might hare perpetuated, 
m an imperishable record, the form and pressuie of the age and body of 
the time Those rvlio read his correspondence, in the hope of finding 
such information as this, mil be utteily disappointed. It contains no- 
thing characteustic of the period or of the mdiridual It is a sene.,, not 
of letters, but of themes , and, as it is not genei.ally knorrn, might be 
rei'y safely' employ ed at public schools as a magazine of commonplaces. 

licther he r\ rite on politics to the Emperoi and the Doge, or send 
adrice and consolation to a prirate fiiend, ereiy line is croridcd rritii 
examples and quotations, and sounds big mtli Anaxagoias and Scipio 
biich rias the inteiest excited by the cliaiacler of Betiaich, and such the 
.idmiration riliicli rias felt foi his epistolary style, that it rias rrith diffi- 
culty that his lettei-s leached the pl.ace of their destination The poet 
describes, ruth pi etended regret and real complacency, the importunitr 
of the curious, rrho often opened, and sometimes stole, these farouiite 
compositions It is a remaikable fact that, of all his epistles, the least 
affected are those rrhich aie addressed to the dead and the itnboni No- 
thing can be moie absuid than his rrliim of composing glare letters of 
expostulation and commendation to Cicero and Seneca ; y et these strange 
jieiformances are riTitten in a far more natural manner than Ins com- 
munications to Ins living coriespondents But of all Ins Latin rroiks the 
preference must be giren to the Epistle to Posterity' ; a simple, noble, 
and pathetic composition, most honourable both to his taste and his 
heart If rre can make allowance for some of the affected humility of an 
author, rre shall perhaps think that no literary man has left a more 
pleasing memorial of himself 

In conclusion, rre may pronounce that the rrorks of Petrarch rreie bc- 
lorv both Ins genius and Ins celebrity ; and that the circumstances undei 
rrlitch he rrrote rrere as adrei^e to thederelopment of Ins porrers as they 
rieie farottrablc to the extension of Ins fame. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT LA'WSUIT BE- 
TWEEN THE PARISHES OF ST’ DENNIS AND 
ST GEORGE IN THE WATER.- (April 18 ^ 4 .) 

P,\RT I. 

The pnrisli of St Dennis is one of the most pleasant parts of the county 
in rvhich it is situated. It is fertile, well wooded, well watered, and of 
an excellent air. For many generations the manor had been iioldcn in 
tail-maie by a worsliipful family, who have always taken precedence of 
their neighbours at the races and the sessions. 

In ancient times the affairs of this parish were administered by a Court- 
Baron, in which the freeholders were judges ; and the rates were levied 
by select vestries of the inhabitant householders. But at length the.se 
good customs fell into disuse. The Lords of the Manor, indeed, still 
held courts for form’s sake ; but they or their stewards had the whole 
management of affairs. They demanded services, duties, and customs to 
which they had no just title. Nay, they would often bring actions against 
tlteir neighbours for their own piivate advantage, and then send in- the 
bill to the parish. No objection was made, during many years, to thc.se 
proceedings, so that the rates became heavier and heavier : nor was any 
person exempted from these demands, except the footmen and game- 
keepers of the squire and the rector of the parish. They indeed were 
never checked in any e.xcess. They would come to an honest labourer’s 
cottage, eat his pancakes, tuck his fowls into their pockets, and cane the 
poor man himself. If he went up to the great house to complain, it was 
hard to get the speech of fiir Lewis ; and, indeed, his only chance of be- 
ing righted was to coax the squire’s pretty housekeeper, who could do 
what she pleased with her master. If he ventured to intrade upon the 
Lord of the Manor without this precaution, he gained nothing by his 
pains. Sir Lewis, indeed, would at first receive him with a civil face ; 
for, to give him his due, he could be a fine gentleman when he pleased. 
“ Good day, my friend,” he would say, ‘‘what situation have you in fny 
family? ” “Bless your honour ! ” says the poor fellow, “ I am not one 
of your honour’s servants ; I rent a small piece of ground, your honour,” 
“Then, you dog,” quoth the squire, “what do you mean' by coming 
here? Has a gentleman nothing to do but to hear the complaints ot 
clowns? Here! Philip, James, Dick, toss this fellow in a blanket; or 
duck him, and set him in the stocks to dry.” 

One of these precious Loids of the Manor enclosed a deer-park ; and, 
in order to stock it, he seized all the pretty pet fawns that his tenants 
had brought up, without paying them a farthing, or asking their leave. 
It was a sad day for the parish of St Dennis. Indeed, I do not believe 
that all his oppressive exactions and long bills enraged the poor tenants 
so much as this cruel measure. 

Yet for a long time, in spite of all these inconveniences, St Dennis’s 
was a very pleasant place. The people could not refrain from capering 
if they heard the sound of a fiddle. And, if they were inclmed to be 
riotous. Sir Lewis had only to send for Punch, or the dancing dog.s, and 
all was quiet again. But this could not last for ever ; they began to 
think more and more of their condition ; and, at last, a club of foul- 
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mouthed, good-for-nothing rascals was held at the sign of the Devil, for 
the purpose of abusing the squire and the parson. The doctor, to o\\ n the ' 
truth, was old and indolent, extremely fat and gieedy. He had urn 
preached a tolerable sermon for a long time. The .‘•quii e was stiil n or-e ; 
so that, partly by.tnith and partly by falsehood, the club set the whole 
parish against their superiors. The boys scrawled caiicatu'es of the 
clergv’man upon the church-door, and shot at the landlord with pop-guns 
as he rode a-hunting. It was even whispered about that the Loid of the 
Manor had no right to his estate, and that, if he n ere compelled to pro- 
duce the original title-deeds, it would be found that he only held the 
estate in trust for the inhabitants of the parish. 

In the meantime the squire was pressed more and more for money. 

' The parish could pay no more. The rector refused to lend a farthing. 
The Jews were clamorous for their money ; and the landlord had no 
other resource than to call together the inhabitants of the parish, and 
to request their assistance. They now attacked him furiously about their 
grievances, and insisted that he should relinquish his oppressive powers. 
They insisted that his footmen should be kept in order, that the parson 
should pay his share of the rates, that the children of the parish should 
be allowed to fish in the trout-stream, and to gather blackberries in 
the hedges. They at last went so far as to demand that he should ac- 
knowledge tliat he held his c.state only in trust for them. His distiess 
compelled him to submit. They, in return, agreed to set him fiee from 
his pecuniary difficulties, and to sufier him to inhabit the manor house ; 
and only annoyed him from time to time by singing impudent ballads 
under his window. 

The neighbouring gentlefolks did not look on these proceedings with 
much complacency. It is true that Sir Lewis and his ancestois had 
plagued them with law-suits, and affronted them at county meetings. 
Still they preferred the insolence of a gentleman to that of the rabble, and 
felt some uneasiness lest the example should infect their own tenants. 

A large party of them met at the house of Lord Cresar Germain. Lord 
Cresar was the proudest man in the county. Ilis family was very ancient 
and illustrious, though not particularly opulent. He had invited most of 
his wealthy ncighbouis. There was hlis Kitty North, the relict of poor 
Squire Peter, respecting whom the coroner’s jury had found a verdict 
of accidental death, but whose fate had nevertheless excited strange whispers 
in the neighbourhood. There was Squire Don, the owner of the great 
West Indian property, who was not so rich as he had formerly been, but 
still retained his pride, and kept up his customary pomp ; so that he had 
plenty of plate but no breeches. Theie was Squire Von Blunderbussen, 
who had succeeded to the estates of his uncle, old Colonel Frederic Von 
Blunderbussen, of the hussars. The colonel was a very singular old 
fellow ; he used to learn a page of Chambaud’s grammar, and to trans- 
late Telemaque, every morning, and he kept six French masters to teach 
him to parleyvoo. Nevertheless he was a shrewd clever man, and im- 
proved his estate with so much care, sometimes by honest and sometimes 
by dishonest means, that he left a very pretty property to his nephew. 

Lord Cmsar poured out a glass of Tokay for Mrs Kitt)'. “Your 
health, my dear madam, I never saw you look more charming. Pra)’, 
what think you of these doings at St Dennis’s?” 

“Fine doings, indeed!” internipted Von Blunderbussen; “I wish 
that we had my old uncle alive, he would have had some of them up to 
the halberts. lie knew how to use a cat-o’-ninc tails. If things go on in 
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this tvny, a "Cntleman will not he able to horsewhip an impudent 
farmer, or to say a civil word to a milk-maid.” 

“ Indeed, it ’s verj’ true. Sir,” .said iirs Kitty ; “their insolence is in- 
tolerable. Look at me, for instance : — a poor lone woman ! — My dear 
Peter dead ! I loved him ; — so I did ; and, when he died, I was so 
hysterical you cannot think. And now I cannot lean on the arm of a 
decent footman, or take a walk noth a tall grenadier behind me, just to 
protect me from audacious vagabonds, but they must have their nauseous 
suspicions ; — odious creatures ! ” 

“ This must be stopped,” replied Lord Cae.sar. “ We ought to con-- 
tribute to support my poor brother-in-law against these rascals. I will 
write to Squire Guelf on this subject by this night’s post. His name is 
always at the head of our county subscriptions.” 

If the people of St Dennis’s had been angry before, they were well- 
nigh mad when they heard of this conversation. The whole parish ran 
to the manor-house. Sir Lewis’s Swiss porter shut the door against 
them ; but they broke in and knocked him on the head for his impudence. 
The}' then seized the Squire, hooted at him, pelted him, ducked him, 
and carried him to the watch-house. They turned the rector into the 
street, burnt his wig and band, and sold the church-plate by auction. 
They put up a painted Jezebel in the pulpit to preach. They scratched 
out the te.xts which were written round the church, and scribbled profane 
scraps of songs and plays in their place. They set the organ playing 
to pot-house tunes. Instead of being decently asked in church, they were 
married over a broomstick. But, of all their whims, the use of the new 
patent steel-traps was the most remarkable. 

This trap was constiacted on a completely new principle. It consisted 
of a cleaver hung in a frame like a window ; when any poor wretch got 
in, down it came with a tremendous din, and took off his head in a 
twinkling. They got the squire into one of these macliines. In order to 
prevent any of his partisans from getting footing in the parish, they 
placed traps at every corner. It was impossible to walk through the 
liighway at broad noon without tumbling into one or other of them. 
Ko man could go about his business in security. Yet so great was the 
hatred which the inhabitants entertained for the old family, that a few 
decent, honest people, who begged them to take down the steel-traps, 
and to put up humane man-traps in their room, were very roughly 
handled for their good nature. 

In the meantime the neighbouring gentry undertook a suit against the 
parish on the behalf of Sir Lewis’s heir, and applied to Squire Guelf for 
his assistance. 

Everybody knows that Squire Guelf is more closely tied up than any 
gentleman in the shire. He could, therefore, lend them nb help’; but 
he referred them to the Vestry of the Parish of St George in the Water. 
These good people had long borne a grudge against their neighbours on 
the other side of the stream ; and some mutual trespasses had lately 
occurred which increased their hostility. 

There was an honest Irishman, a great favourite among tliem, who 
used to entertain them with raree-show.s, and to exhibit a magic lantern 
to the children on winter evenings. He had gone quite mad upon this 
subject. Sometimes lie would call out in the middle of the street — 
“Take care of that comer, neighbours; for the love of Heaven, keep 
clear of that post, there is a patent steel-trap concealed thereabouts.” 
Sometimes he would be disturbed by frightful dreams ; then he would 
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get up at dead of night, open his window and cry “ fire,” till the parish 
was loused, and the engines sent for. The pulpit of the Parish of St 
George seemed likely to fall ; I believe that the only reason was that the 
parson had grown too fat and heavy ; but nothing would persuade this 
honest man-but that it was a scheme of the people at St Dennis’s, and 
that they had sawed through the pillars in order to break tlie rector’s 
neck. Once he went about with a knife in his pocket, and told all the 
persons whom he met that it had been sharpened by the knife-grinder of 
tlie next parish to cut their throats. These extravagancies had a great 
effect on the people ; and the more so because they were espoused by 
Squire Guelf’s steward, who was the most influential person in the parish. 
He was a very fair-spoken man, very attentive to the main chance, and 
the idol of the old women, because he never played at skittles or danced 
with the girls ; and, indeed, never took any lecreation but that of drink- 
ing on Saturday nights with his friend Harry, the Scotch pedlar. His 
supporters called him Sweet William ; his enemies the Bottomless 
Pit. 

The people of St Dennis’s, however, had their advocates. There was 
Frank, the richest fanner in the parish, whose great grandfather had been 
knocked on the head many years before, in a squabble between the parish 
and a former landlord. There was Dick, the meriy-andrew, rather light- 
fingered and riotous, but a clever droll fellow. Above all, there was 
Charley, the publican, a jolly, fat, honest lad, a great favourite with the 
women, who, if he had not been rather too fond of ale and chuck- 
farthing, would have been the best fellow in the neighbourhood. 

“ My boys,” said Charley, “this is exceedingly well forMadam Korth ; 
— not that I would speak uncivilly of her ; she put up my picture in her 
best room, bless her for it ! But, 1 say, this is very well for her, and for 
Lord Caisar, and Squire Don, and Colonel Von ; — but what affair is it of 
youis or mine? It is not to be wondered at, that gentlemen should wish 
to keep poor people out of their own. But it is strange indeed that 
they should expect the poor themselves to combine against their own 
interests. If the folks at St Dennis’s should attack us we have the law 
and our cudgels to protect us. But why, in the name of wonder, are we 
to attack them? When old Sir Charles, who was Lord of the hlanor 
formerly, and-the parson, who was presented by him to the living, tried 
to bully the vestiy, did not we knock their heads together, and go to 
meeting to hear Jeremiah Ringletub pieacli? And did the Squire Don, 
or the great Sir Lewis, that lived at that time, or the Germains, say a 
word against us for it ? Mind your own business, my lads : law is not 
to be had for nothing ; and we, you may be sure, shall have to pay the 
whole bill.” 

Nevertheless the people of St George’s were resolved on law. They 
cried out most lustily, “Squire Guelf for ever! Sweet William for 
ever ! No steel traps 1 ” Squire Guelf took all the rascally footmen who 
had worn old Sir Lewis’s livery into his service. They were fed in the 
kitchen on the very best of everything, though they had no settlement. 
Many people, and the paupers in particular, gnimbled at these proceed- 
ings. The steward, however, devised a way to keep them quiet. 

There had lived in this parish for many years an old gentleman, 
named Sir Habeas Corpus. He was said by some to be of Saxon, by 
some of Norman, extraction. Some maintain that he was not born till 
after the time of Sir Charle.s, to whom we have before alluded. Others 
are of opinion that he was a legitimate son of old Lady Magna Charta, 
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although he was long concealed and kept out of his birthiight. Ccitain 
it is that he was a very benevolent person. Whenever any poor fellow 
was taken up on grounds which he thought insufficient, he used to attend 
on his behalf and bail him ; arid thus he had become so popular, that to 
lake direct measures against him was out of the cjuestion. 

The steward, accordingly, brought a dozen physicians to 'examine Sir 
Habeas. After consultation, they repoitcd that he was in a very bad 
way, and ought not, on any account, to be allow ed to .stir out for several 
months. Fortified with this authority, the parish officers put him to bed, 
closed his windows, and barred his doois. They paid him every atten- 
tion, and from time to time issued bulletins of his heallli. Tlie steward 
never spoke of him without declaring that he was the best gentleman in 
the U'orld ; but e.vcellent care was taken that he should never stir out of 
doors. 

When this obstacle was removed, the Squire and the steward kept the 
parish in excellent older ; flogged this man, sent that man to the slocks, 
and pushed forward the law-suit with a noble disregard of expense. 
They were, however, wanting either in skill or in fortune. And every- 
thing went against them after their antagonists had begun to employ 
Solicitor Nap. 

Who does not know the name of Solicitor Nap? At what alehouse is 
not his behaviour discussed ? In what print-shop is not his picture seen ? 
Vet how little truth has been said about him ! Some people hold that 
he used to give laudanum by pints to his six clerks for his amusement. 
Others, whose number has very much increased since he was killed by 
the gaol distemper, conceive that he w-as the veiy model of honour and 
good-nature. 1 shall try to tell the truth about him. 

He was assuredly an excellent solicitor. In his way he never was sur- 
passed. As soon as the parish began to employ him, their cause took a 
turn. In a very little time they were successful ; and N.ip became rich. 
He now set up for a gentleman ; took possession of the old manor-house ; 
got into the commission of the peace, and affected to be oh a par with 
the best of the county. He governed the vestries as absolutely as the 
old family had done. Yet, to give him his due, he managed things with 
far more discretion than either Sir Lewis or the rioters wdto had pulled 
the Lords of the Manor down. He kept his servants in tolerable order. 
He removed the steel traps from the jiighways and the corners of the 
streets. He still left a few indeed in the more exposed parts of his pre- 
mises ; and set up a board announcing that traps and spring guns were set 
in his grounds. lie brought the poor parson back to the parish ; and, 
though he did not enable him to keep a fine house and a coach as for- 
meily, he settled him in a snug little cottage, and allowed him a pleasant 
pad-nag. He whitewashed the church again ; and put the slocks, which 
had been much wanted of late, into good repair. 

With the neighbouring gentry, however, he was no favourite. He was 
crafty and litigious. He cared nothing for right, if he could raise a point 
of law against them. He pounded thetr cattle, broke their hedges, and 
seduced dieir tenants fiom them. He almost ruined Lord Caesar with 
actions, in every one of which he was successful. Von Blunderbussen 
went to law with him for an alleged trespass, but was cast, and almost 
ruined by the costs of suit. He next took a fancy, to the seat of Squiie 
Hon, who was, to say the truth, little better than an idiot.. He asked 
the poor dupe to dinner, and then threatened to have him tossed in a 
blanket unless he would make over his estates to him. The poor Squiie 
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signed and' sealed a deed by which the property was assigned to Joe, a 
brother of Nap’s, in trust for and to the use of Nap himself. The tenants, 
however, stood out. They maintained that the estate was entailed, and 
refused lo pay rents to the new landlord ; and in this refusal they were 
stoutly supported by the people in St George’s. 

About the same time Nap took it into his head to match with quality, 
and nothing would serve him 'but one of the hfiss Germains. Lord 
Cresar swore like a trooper ; but there was no help for it. Nap had 
twice put executions in his principal residence, and had refused to dis- 
charge the latter of the two till he had extorted a bond from his Lord- 
ship which compelled him to conrply. 

THE END OF THE FIRST PART. 


A, CONVERSATION BETWEEN j\IR ABRAHAM 
COWLEY AND MR JOHN MILTON, TOUCH- 
ING THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. 

SET DOWN BY A GENTI.EMAN OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. 

(august 1824.) 

" Referre sermones Deorum et 
Magna inodis tenuare parvis.” — H orace. 

I HAVE thought it good to set down in writing a memorable debate, 
wherein I was a listener, and two men of pregnant parts and great 
reputation discoursers ; hoping that my friends will not be displeased to 
have a record both of the strange times through which I have lived, and 
of the famous men with whom I have convei'sed. It chanced in' the 
warm and beautiful spring of the year 1665, a little before the saddest 
- summer that ever London saw, that I went to the Bowling Green at 
Piccadilly, whither, at that time, the best genti-)’ made continual resorts. 
There I met Mr Cowley, who had lately left Barnelms. There was then 
a house preparing for him at Chertsey ; and till it should be finished, he 
had come up for a short time to London, that he might urge a suit to his 
Grace of Buckingham touching cei tain lands of her Majesty’s, whereof he 
requested a lease. I had the honour to be familiarly acquainted with 
that worthy gentleman and most excellent poet, whose death hath been 
deplored with as general a consent of all Poweis that delight in the 
woods, or in verse, or in love, as ttas of old that of Daphnis or of 
Callus. • 

After some talk, which it is not material to set down at large, concem- 
ing his suit and his vexatiohs at the court, where indeed his honesty did 
him more harm than his parts could do him good, I entreated him to 
dine with me at my’ lodging in the Temple, which he most courteously 
promised. And, that so eminent a guest might not lack a better entei- 
tainment than cooks or vintners can provide, I sent to the house of Mr 
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John Milton, in the Ai tilleiy Walk, to beg that he would also be my 
guest. For, though he had beevi secretaiy, first to the Council of State, 
and, after that, to the Protector, and Mr Cowley had held the same post 
under the Lord St Albans in his banishment, I hoped, notwithstanding, 
that they would think themselves rather united by their common art than 
divided by their different factions. And so indeed it proved. For, 
while we sat at table, they talked freely of many men and things, as well 
ancient as modem, with much civility. Nay, Mr Milton, who seldom 
tasted wine, both because of his singular temperance and because of his 
gout, did more than once pledge Mr Cowley, who was indeed no hermit 
in diet. At last, being heated, hir hlilton begged that I would open 
the windows. “Nay,” said I, “ if you desire fiesh air and coolness, 
what should hinder us, as the evening is fair, from sailing for an hour on 
the river?” To this they both cheerfully consented ; and forth we 
walked, jNIr Cowley and I leading Mr Milton between us, to the 
Temple Stairs. There we took a boat ; and thence we were rowed up 
the river. 

The wind was pleasant ; the evening fine ; the sky, the earth, and 
the water beautiful to look upon. But Mr Cowley and I held our 
jieace, and said nothing of the gay sights around us, lest we should too 
feelingly remind Mr Milton of his calamity ; whereof, however, he 
needed no monitor ; for soon he said, sadly, “ Ah, Mr Cowley, you arc 
a happy man. What would I now give but for one more look at the 
sun, and the waters, and the gardens of this fair city 

“ I know not,” said Mr Cowley, “ whether we ought not rather to 
envy you for that which makes you to envy others : and that specially 
in this place, where all eyes which are not closed in blindness ought to 
become fountains of tears. What can we look iijion which is not a 
memorial of change and sorrow, of fair things vanished, and evil things 
done ? When I see the gate of Whitehall, and the stately pillars of the 
Banqueting House, I cannot choose but think of u hat I have there seen 
in former days, masques, and pageants, and dances, and smiles, and the 
waving of graceful heads, and the bounding of delicate feet. And then I 
turn to thoughts of other things, which even to remember makes me to 
blush and weep ; — of the gieat black scaffold, and the axe and block, 
which were placed befoie those very rvindows ; and the voice seems to 
sound in mine ears, the lawless and terrible voice, which cried out that 
the head of a king was the head of a traitor. There stands Westminster 
Hall, which who can look upon, and not tremble to think how time, and 
change, and death confound the councils of the wise, and beat down the 
weapons of the mighty? How have I seen it suiiounded with tens of 
thousands of petitioners erj-ing for justice and privilege 1 How have I 
heaid it shake with fieice and proud words, which made the hearts of the 
jieople burn within them ! Then it is blockaded by dragoons, and 
cleared by pikemen. And they who have conquered their master go 
forth trembling at the word of their servant. And yet a little while, and 
the usurper comes forth from it, in his robe of ermine, with the golden 
staff in one hand and the Bible in the other, amidst the roaring of the 
gtms and the shouting of the people. And yet again a little while, and 
tlie doors are thronged with multitudes in black, and the hearse and the 
plumes come forth ; and the tyiant is borne, in more than royal pomp, 
to a royal sepulchre. A few days more, and his head is fixed to rot on 
the pinnacles of that verj- hall nherc he sat on a throne in his life, and 
lay in state after his death. When I think on all these things, to look 
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round me malccs me ^ed at licarl. True it is that God hatli lestorcd to 
\is our old laws, and the rightful line of our kings. Yet, how I know not, 
hut it seems to me that something is wanting — that our court hath not 
the old gravity, nor our people the old loj-alty. These evil times, like 
the gicat deluge, have overwhelmed and confused all cartlily things. 
And, even as those waters, though at last they abated, yet, as tlie 
learned UTitc, destroyed all trace of the garden of Jfden, so that its jdace 
hath never since been found, so hath this o])cning of all the Hood-gates of 
political evil effaced all marks of the .ancient political paradise.” 

“Sir, by your favour,” said Mr Milton, “though, from many circum- 
stances both of body and of fortune, I might plead fairer esxuscs for des- 
]iondency than yourself, I yet look not so sadly cither on the past or on 
the future. Tliat a deluge hath passed over this our nation, I deny not. 
But I hold it not to be such a deluge as that of which you speak ; but 
rather a blessed flood, like those of the Nile, which in its overflow doth 
indeed wash aw.ay ancient landmarks, and confound boundaries, and 
sweep away dwellings, yea, doth give birth to many foul and dangerous 
reptiles. Vet hence is the fulness of the granaiy, the beauty of the 
gaUlen, the nurture of all living things. 

“I remember well, Mr Cowley, what you have said concerning these 
things in your Discourse of the Govenimcnt of Oliver Cromwell, which 
my friend hllwood read to me last sear. Truly, for elegance and 
rhetoric, that cs.say is to be compared with the finest tractates of 
Tsocrates and Cicero. But neither that nor any other book, nor any 
events, which with most men have, more than any book, weight and 
authority, have .altered my opinion, lh.it, of all assemblies that ever were 
in this world, the best and the most useful w.as our Long Parliament. I 
spc.ik not this as wishing to provoke debate ; which neithcryetdoldecline.” 

Mr Cowley was, as 1 could see, a little nettled. Yet, as he w.as a man 
of a kind disposition and a most refined cotirtcsy, he put a force upon 
himself, and answered v ith more vehemence and quickness indeed than 
w.as his wont, yet not uncivilly. “Suicly. Mr Milton, you speak not as 
you think. 1 am indeed one of those who believe that God hath reserved 
to himself the censure of kings, and that their crimes and oppressions are 
not to be resisted by the hands of their .subjects. Yet can 1 easily find 
excuse for the violence of such as arc stung to madness by grievous 
tyranny. But what shall we .say for thc.se men ? AVhich of their just de- 
mands was not granted? Which even of their ciaicl .and nnre.asonable 
requisitions, so as it were not inconsistent with all law and order, was 
refused? Had they not sent Strafford to the block and Laud to the 
Tower? Had they not dc.stroyerl the Courts of the High Commission 
and the Star Chamber? Had they' not reversed the piocccdings con- 
firmed by the voices of the judges of Kngl.and, in the matter of ship- 
money? Had they not taken from the king his ancient and most lawful 
power touching the order of knighthood ? Had they not provided that, 
after their dissolution, tricnni.al parliaments .should be holden, and that 
their own power should continue till of their great condescension they 
.should be pleased to resign it themselves? What moie could they ask? 
Was it not enough that they had taken from their king all his oppressive 
powers, and many that were most .salutary ? Was it not enough that 
they had filled his council-board with his enemies, and his prisons with 
his adherents? Was it not enough that they' had raised a furious multi- 
tude, to shout and swagger daily under the very windows of his royal 
palace? Was it not enough llmt they had t.aken from him the most 
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Wesscd prerogative of princely mercy ; that, complaining of intolerance 
themselves, they had denied all toleration to others ; that they had ntged, 
against forms, scruples childish as those of any formalist ; that they had 
perseented the least remnant of the popish riles svilh the 'fiercest bitter- 
ness of the popish spirit ? Must they besides all this have full power to 
command his armies, and to massacre his friends ? 

“For military' command, it was never known in any monarchy, nay, in 
any well ordered republic, that it was committed to the debates of a large 
and unsettled assembly. For their other rerjuisition, that he should give 
up to their vengeance all who had defended the rights of his crown, his 
honour must have been ruined if he had complied. Is it not therefore 
plain that they desired these things only in order that, by refusing,- his 
lilajesty might give them a pretence for war ? 

“ Men have often risen up against fraud, against cruelty, against mpinc. 
But when before was it known that concessions weie met with impor- 
tunities, graciousness with insults, the open palm of bounty with the 
clenched fist of malice ? Was it like trusty delegates of the Commons of 
England, and faithful stewards of their liberty and their wealth, to en- 
gage them for such causes in civil war, which both to liberty and to 
wealth is of all things the most hostile. Evil indeed must be the disease 
which is not more loleiable than such a medicine. Those who, even to 
save a nation from tyrants, excite it to civil war do in general but minis- 
ter to it the same miserable kind of relief wherewith the wizaids of 
Pharaoh mocked tlie Egyptian. We read that, when Moses had turned 
their waters into blood, those impious magicians, intending, not benefit 
to tlie thirsting people, but vain and emulous ostentation of tlieir own 
art, did themselves also change into blood the water which the plague 
had spared. Such sad comfort do those who stir up war minister to the 
oppressed. But here where was the oppression? What was the favour 
which had not been granted ? What was the evil which had not been 
removed ? What further could they desire ? ” 

“These questions,” said Mr iNIiIton, austerely, “have indeed often 
deceived the ignorant ; but that Mr Cowley should have been so be- 
guiled, 1 marvel. You a.sk what more the Parliament could desire ? I 
will answer you in one word, security. What are votes, and statutes, 
and resolutions? They have no eyes to see, no hands to strike and 
avenge. They must have some safeguard from without. Many things, 
therefore, which in themselves were peradventure hurtful, was this Par- 
liament constrained to ask, lest otherwise good laws and precious rights 
should be without defence. Nor did they want a great and signal ex- 
ample of this danger. I need not remind you that, many years before, 
the two Houses had presented to the king the Petition of Right, wherein 
were set down all the most valuable privileges of the people of this realm. 
Did not Charles accept it ? Did he not declare it to be law ? Was it 
not as fully enacted as ever were any of those hills of the Eoug Parlia- 
ment concerning which you spoke ? .A.nd were those privileges there- 
fore enjoyed more fully by the people ? No : the king did from that 
time redouble his oppressions as if to avenge himself for the shame of 
having been compelled to renounce them. Then were our estates laid 
under shameful impositions, our houses ransacked, our bodies imprisoned. 
Then was the steel of the hangman blunted with mangling the ears of 
harmless men. Then our veiy minds were fettered, and the iron entered 
into our souls. Then we were compelled to hide our hatred, our sorrow, 
and our sconi, to laugh with hidden faces at the mummery of Laud, to 
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curse wider our breath the tyranny of Wentworth. Of old time it was 
well and nobly said, by one of our kings, that an Englishman ought to 
be as fiee as his .thoughts. Our prince reversed the maxim ; he strove to 
make-our thoughts as much slaves as ourselves. To .sneer at a Romish 
]ingeant, to miscall a lord’s ciest, weie crimes for which there was no 
mercy. These were all the fruits which we gathered from those excellent 
laws of the former Parliament, fiom these solemn promises of the king. 
Wei ewe to be deceived again? Were we again to give subsidies, and leceive 
nothingbut promises? Were we again to make wholesome statutes, and then 
Ic.aVe them to be broken daily and homly, until the oppressor should have 
Squandered another supply, and should be leady for another perjury ? 
You ask what they could desire which he had not already granted. Let 
me ask of you another que.stion. What pledge could he give which he 
had not already violated? From the first year of his reign, whenever he 
had need of the purses of his Commons to support the levels of Bucking- 
ham or the processions of Laud, he had assured them that, as he was a 
gentleman and a king, he would saciedly preseive their lights. He had 
pawned those solemn pledges, and pawned them again and again ; but 
when had he redeemed them? ‘Upon my faith,’ — ‘Upon my .saeied 
word,’ — ‘Upon the honour of a prince,’. — came so easily fiom his lips, 
and dwelt so short a time on his mind that they weie as little to be tiusted 
as the ‘ By the, hilts’ of an Alsatian dicer. 

“ Therefore it is that I praise this Parliament for what else I might 
have condemned. If what he had granted h.ad been gianted graciously 
and leadily, if what he had before promised had been faithfully observed, 
they could not be defended. It was because he had never yielded the 
worst abuse without a long struggle, and seldom without a laige biibe ; 
it was because he had no sooner disentangled himself from his troubles than 
he forgot his piomiscs ; and, more like a villainous huckster than a great 
king, kept both the prerogative and the large pncc which had been paid 
to him to forego it ; it was because of these things that it was necessaiy 
and just to bind with forcible restraints one who could be bound neither 
by law nor honour. Nay, even while he was making those very conces- 
sions of which you speak, he betrayed his deadly hatred against the 
people and their friends. Not only did he, contrary to all that ever was 
deemed lawful in England, order that members of the Commons House 
of Parliament should be impeached of high treason at the bar of the 
Lords ; thereby violating both the trial by jury and the privileges of the 
House ; but, not content with breaking the law by his ministers, he went 
himself armed to assail it. In the birth-place and sanctuaiy of freedom, 
in the House itself, nay in the very chair of the speaker, placed for the 
]>rotection of free speech and privilege, he sat, rolling his eyes round tlie 
benches, searching for those whose blood he desired, and singling out his 
opposers to the slaughter. This most foul outrage fails. Then again for 
the old arts. Then come gracious messages. Then come courteous 
speeches. Then is again mortgaged his often forfeited honour. He will 
never again violate the laws. He will lespect their rights as if they were 
his own. He pledges the dignity of his crown ; that crown which had 
been committed to him for the weal of his people, and which he never 
named,’ biit that he might the more easily delude and oppress them. 

‘‘The power of the sword, I grant you, was not one to be permanently 
possessed by Parliament. Neither did that Parliament demand it as a 
permanent possession. They asked it only’ for temporary security. Nor 
can I see on what conditions they could safely make peace with that 
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false and wicked king, save such as would deprive him of all power to 
injure. 

“For civil war, that it is an evil I dispute not. But that it is the 
greatest of evils, that I stoutly deny. It doth indeed appear to the 
misjudging to be a worse calamity than bad government, because its 
miseries are collected together within a short space and time, and may 
easily at one view be taken in and perceived. But the misfortunes of 
nations ruled by tyr.ants, being distributed over many centuries and 
many places, as they are of greater weight and number, so are they of 
less display. When the Devil of tyranny hath gone into the body politic 
he departs not but with struggles, and foaming, and great convulsions. 
Shall he, therefore, ve.v it for ever, lest, in going out, he for a moment 
tear and rend it? Truly this argument touching the evils of war would 
better become my friend Elwood, or some other of the people called 
Quakers, than a courtier and a cavalier. 'It applies no more to this war 
than to all others, as well foreign as domestic, and, in this war, no more 
to the Houses than to the king ; nay, not so much, since he by a little 
sincerity and moderation might have rendered that needless which their 
duty to God and man then enforced them to do.” 

“Pardon me, Jlr Milton,” said MrCouley; "I grieve to hear you 
speak thus of that good king. Most unhappy indeed he was, in that he 
reigned at a time when the spirit of the then living generation was for 
freedom, and the precedents of former ages for prerogative. His case 
was like to that of Christopher Columbus, when he sailed forth on an 
unknown ocean, and found that the compass, whereby he shaped his 
course, had shifted from the north pole whereto before it had constantly 
pointed. So it was with Charles. His compass varied ; and therefoie 
he could not tack aright If he had been an absolute king he would 
doubtless, like Titus Vespasian, have been called the delight of the 
human race. If he had been a Doge of Venice, or a Stadtholder of 
Holland, he would never have outstepped the laws. But he lived svhen 
our government had neither ciear definitions nor strong sanctions. Let, 
therefore, his faults be ascribed to the time. Of his virtues the praise is 
his own. 

“ Never was there a more gracious prince, or a more proper gentleman. 
In every pleasure he was temperate, in conversation mild and grave, in 
friendship constant, to his servants liberal, to his queen faithful and 
loving, in battle grave, in sorrow and captivity resolved, in death most 
Christian and forgiving. 

“ For his oppressions, let us look at the former history of this re.alm. 
James was never accounted a tyrant. Elizabeth is esteemed to have 
been the mother of her people. Were they less arbitrary ? Did they 
never lay hands on the purses of their subjects but by Act of Parliament? 
Did they never confine insolent and disobedient men but in due course of 
law? Was the court of Star Chamber less active? Were the ears of 
libellers more safe? I pray you, let not king Charles be thus dealt with. 
It was enough that in his life he was tried for an alleged breach of laws 
which none ever heard named till they were discovered for his destruction. 
Let not his fame be treated as was his sacred and anointed body. Let 
not his memory be tried by principles found out ex post facto. Let us 
not judge by the s])irit of one generation a man whose disposition had 
been formed by the temper and fashion of another.” 

“ Nay, but conceive me, hir Cowley,” said Mr Milton ; “ inasmuch 
as, at the beginnjng of his reign, he imitated those who had governed 
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before him, I blame him not. To expect that kings will, of their own 
free choice, abridge their prerogative, were aigument of but slender 
wisdom. Whatever, therefore, lawless, unjust, or cruel, he either did 
or permitted during the first years of his reign, I pass by. But for 
what was done after that he had solemnly given his consent to the 
Petition of Right, where shall we find defence ? Let it be supposed, 
which yet I concede not, that the tyranny of his father and of Queen 
Elizabeth had been no less rigorous than was his. But had his father, 
had that queen, sworn like him, to abstain from those rigours ? Had 
they, like him, for good and valuable consideration, aliened their hurtful 
prerogatives ? Surely not : from whatever e.xcuse you can plead for him 
he had wholly excluded himself. The borders of countries, we know, 
are mostly the seats of perpetual wars and tumults. It was the same 
with the undefined frontiers, which of old separated privilege and pre- 
rogative. They were the debatable land of our polity. It was no marvel 
if, both on the one side and on the other, inroads were often made. But, 
when treaties have been concluded, spaces measured, lines drawn, land- 
marks set up, that which before might pass for innocent error or just 
reprisal becomes robbery, perjury, deadly sin. He knew not, you say, 
which of his powers were founded on ancient law, and which only on 
vicious example. But had he not read the Petition of Right ? Had not 
proclamation been made from his throne, Sott fait comme il est desire? 

“For his private virtues they aie beside the question. Remember 
you not,” and Mr Milton smiled, but somewhat sternly, “ what Dr Cains 
saitli in the Merry Wives of Shakspeare ? ‘ What shall the honest man 
do in my closet? There is no honest man that shall come in my closet.’ 
Even so say I. There is no good man who shall make us his slaves. 
If he break his word do his people, is it a sufficient defence that he keeps 
it to his companions ? If he oppress and extort all day, shall he be held 
blameless because he prayeth at night and morning ? If he be insatiable 
in plunder and revenge, shall we pass it by because in meat and drink he 
is temperate? If he have lived like a tyrant, shall all be forgotten 
because he hath died like a martyr ? 

“ He was a man, as I think, who had so much semblance of virtues as 
might make his vices most dangerous. He was not a tyrant after our 
wonted English model. The second Richard, the second and fourth 
Edwards, and the eighth Harry, were men profuse, gay, boisterous ; 
lovers of women and’of wine, of no outward sanctity or gravity. Charles 
was a ruler after the Italian fashion ; gr.ave, demure, of a solemn 
carriage, and a sober diet ; as constant at prayers as a priest, as heedless 
of oaths as an atheist.” 

Mr Cowley answered somewhat sharply : “ I am sorry, Sir. to hear 
you speak thus. I had hoped that the vehemence of spirit whicli was 
caused by these violent times Had now abated. Yet, sure, hlr Milton, 
whatever you may think of the character of King Charles, you will not 
still justify his murder ? ” 

“Sir,” said Mr Milton, “I must have been of a hard and strange 
nature, if the vehemence which was imputed to me in my younger days 
had not been diminished by the afflictions wheiewith it hath pleased 
Almighty God to chasten my age. I will not now defend all that I may 
heretofore have written. But this I say, that I perceive not wherefore a 
king should be exempted from all punishment. Is it just that where 
most is given least should be required ? Or politic that where there is 
the greatest power to injure there should be no danger to restrain ? But, 

E 
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you will suy, there is no such law. Such a law there is. There is the 
law of selfpreservation written by God himself on our hearts. There is 
the primal compact and bond of society, not graven on stone, or sealed 
with wax, nor put down on parchment, nor sec forth in any express form 
of words by men when of old they came together ; but implied in the 
very act that they so came together, pre-supposed in all subsequent law, 
not to be repealed by any authority, nor invalidated by being omitted in 
any code ; inasmuch as from thence are all codes and all authoritj’. 

“ Neither do I well see wherefore you cavalieis, and, indeed, many of 
us whom you merrily call Roundheads, distinguish between those who 
fought against King Chailes, and specially after the second commission 
given to Sir Thomas Fairfax, and those who condemned him to death. 
Sure, if his person were inviolable, it was as wicked to lift the sword 
against it at Naseby as the axe at Whitehall. If his life might justly be 
taken, why not in course of trial as well as by right of war ? 

“ Thus much in general as touching the right. But, for the execution 
of King Charles in particular, I xvill not now undertake to defend it. 
Death is inflicted, not that the culprit may' die, but that the state may be 
thereby advantaged. .A.nd, from all that I know, I think that tlic death 
of King Charles hath more hindered than advanced the liberties of 
England. 

“ First, he left an heir. He was in captivity. The heir was in free- 
dom. He was odious to the Scots. The heir was favoured by them. 
To kill the captive therefore, xvhereby the heir, in the apprehension of 
all royalists, became forthwith king — what was it, in truth, but to set 
their captive free, and to give him besides other great advantages? 

“ Next, it was a deed most odious to the people, and not only to your 
party, but to many among ourselves ; and, as it is perilous for any 
government to outrage the public opinion, so most was it perilous for a 
government which had from that opinion alone its birth, its nurture, and 
its, defence. 

“Yet doth not this properly belong to our dispute; nor can these 
faults be justly charged upon that most renowned Pailiament. For, as 
you know, the high couU of justice was not established until the House 
had been purged of such members as were adverse to the army, and 
brought wholly under the control of the chief officers.” 

“And who,” said Mr Cowley, “levied that army? Who commis- 
sioned those officers? Was not the fate of the Commons as justly 
deserved as was that of Diomedes, who was devoured by’ those horses 
whom he had himself taught to feed on the flesh and blood of men? 
How could they hope that others would respect laws which they had 
themselves insulted ; that swords which had been drawn against the pre- 
rogatives of the king would be put up at an ordinance of the Commons ? 
It was believed, of old, that there were some devils easily raised but never 
to be laid ; insomuch that, if a magician called them up, he should be 
forced to find them always some employment ; for, though they would 
do all his bidding, yet, if he left them but for one moment without some 
work of evil to perform, they would turn their claws against himself. 
Such a fiend is an array. They who evoke it cannot dismiss it. They 
are at once its masters and its slaves. Let them not fail to find for it 
task after task of blood and rapine. Let them not leave it for a moment 
in repose, lest it tear them in pieces. 

“ T'hus xvas it with that famous assembly. They formed a force which 
they could neither govern nor resist. They made it powerful. The? 
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ipacle it fanatical. As if military insolence were not of itself sufficiently 
dangerous, they heiglitened it \vith spiritual pride, — they encouraged 
their soldiers to rave from the tops of tubs against the men of Belial, till 
every tiooper thought himself a prophet. They taught them to abuse 
popeiy, till every dnimmer fancied that he was as infallible as a 
pope. ' , ‘ 

■ “Then it was that religion changed her nature. She was no longer 
the parent of arts and letters, of wholesome knowledge, of innocent 
pleasures, of blessed household smiles.' In their place came sour face.', 
whining voices, the chattering of fools, the yells of madmen. Then men 
fasted IVom meat and drink, who fasted not from bribes and blood. 
Then men frowned at stage-plays, rvho smiled at massacres. Then men 
preached against painted faces, who felt no remorse for their own most 
painted lives. Religion had been a pole-star to light and to guide. It 
was now more like to that. ominous star in the book of the Apocalypse, 
which fell from heaven upon the fountains and rivers and changed them 
into wormwood ; for even .so did it descend from its high and celestial 
dwelling-place to plague this earth, and to turn into bitterness all that 
was sweet, and into poison all that was nourishing. 

“ Therefore it was not strange that such things should follow. They 
who had closed the barriers of London against the king could not defend 
them against their own creatures;. They rvho had so stoutly cried for 
privilege, when that prince, most unadvisedly no doubt, came among 
them to demand their members, durst not wag their fingers when Oliver 
filled their hall with soldiers, gave their mace to a corporal, put their 
keys in his pocket, and drove them forth with base terms, borrowed h.alf 
from the conventicle and half from the ale-house. Then were we, like 
the trees of the forest in holy writ, given over to the rule of the bramble ; 
then from the basest of the shrubs came forth the fire which devoured the 
cedars of Lebanon. We bowed down before a man of mean birth, of 
ungraceful demeanour, of stammering and most vulgar utterance, of scan- 
dalous and notorious hypocrisy. Our laws were made and unmade at 
his pleasure ; the constitution of our Parliaments changed by his writ and 
proclamation ; our persons imprisoned ; our property plundered ; our 
lands and houses overrun with soldiers ; and Hie great charter itself was 
but argument for a scurrilous jest ; and for all this we may thank that 
Parliament ; for never, unless they had so violently shaken the vessel, 
could such foul dregs have risen to the top.” 

Then answered hir Milton : “ What you have now said comprehends 
so great a number of subjects, that it would require, not an et'ening’s sail 
oif the Thames, but rather a voyage to the Indies, accurately to treat of all : 
yet,rin as few words asT may, I' will explain my sense of these matterk 
’ “ First, as to the army. -4n army, as you have well set forth, is 
always a weapon dangerous to those who use it ; yet he who falls among 
thieves spares not to fire his musquetoon, because he may be slain if it 
burst in his hand. Nor mu.^t states refrain from defending themselves, • 
lest their defenders should at last turn against them. Nevertheless, 
against this danger statesmen should carefully provide ; and, that they 
may do so, they should take especial care that neither the' officers 
nor the soldiers do forget that they are also citizens. I do believe that 
tlie English army would have continued to obey the parliament with all 
duty, but for one act, which, as it was in intention, in seeming, and in 
immediate effect, worthy to be compared with the most famous in history, 
so was it, in its final consequence, most injurious. I speak of that 
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ordinance called the self-denying, and of the new model of the army. _ By 
those measures the Commons gave up the command of their forces into 
the hands of men who were not of themselves. Hence, doubtless, 
derived no small honour to 'that noble assembly, which sacrificed to the 
hope of public good the assurance of private advantage. And, as to the 
conduct of the war, the scheme prospered. Witness the battle of Naseby, 
and the memorable exploits of Fairfax in the west. But thereby the 
Parliament lost that hold on the soldiers and that power to control them, 
which they retained while every regiment was commanded by their own 
members. Politicians there be, who would wholly divide the legislative 
from the executive power. In the golden age this may have succeeded ; 
in the millennium it may succeed again. But, where great armies and 
great ta.xes are required, there the executive government must always 
hold a great authority, which authority, that it may not oppress and 
destroy the legislature, must be in some manner blended with it. The 
leaders of foreign mercenaries have always been most dangerous to a 
countr)’. The officers of native armies, deprived of the civil privileges 
of other men, are as much to be feared. This was the great error of that 
Parliament : and, though an error it were, it was an error generous, vir- 
tuous, and more to be deplored than censured. 

“ Hence came the power of the army and its leaders, and especially of 
that most famous leader, whom both in our conversation to-day, and in 
that discourse whereon I before touched, you have, in my poor opinion, 
far too roughly handled. Wherefore you speak contemptibly of his 
parts 1 know not; but I suspect that you are not free from the error 
common to studious and speculative men. Because Oliver was an 
ungraceful orator, and never said, either in public or private, anything 
memorable, you will have it that he was of a mean capacity. Sure 
this is unjust. Many men have there been ignorant of letters, without 
wit, without eloquence, who yet had the wisdom to devise, and the 
courage to perform, that which they lacked language to explain. Such 
men often, in troubled times, have worked out the deliverance of nations 
and their own greatness, not by logic, not by rhetoric, but by wariness 
in success, by calmness in danger, by fierce and stubborn resolution in 
all adversity. The hearts of men are their books ; events are their 
tutors ; great actions are their eloquence : and such an one, in my judg- 
ment, was his late Highness, who, if none were to treat his name scorn- 
fully now shook not at the sound of it while he lived, would, by very 
few, be mentioned othenvisc than with reverence. His own deeds shall 
avouch him for a great statesman, a great soldier, a true lover of his 
country, a merciful and generous conqueror. 

“ For his faults, let us reflect that they who seem to lead are oftentimes 
most constrained to follow. They who will mix with men, and especially 
they who will govern them, must in many things obey them. They who 
will yield to no such conditions may be hermits, but cannot be generals 
and statesmen. If a man will walk straight forward without turning to 
the right or the left, he must walk in a desert, and not in Cheaitsidc. . 
Thus was he enforced to do many things which jumped not with his 
inclination nor made for his honour ; because the army, on which alone 
he could depend for power and life, might not otherwise be contented. 
And I, for mine own part, marvel less that he sometimes was fain to 
indulge their violence titan that he could so often restrain it. - 

“ In that he dissolved the Parliament, I praise him. It then was so 
diminished in numbers, as well by the death as by the exclusion of 
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members, that it was no longer the same assembly ; and, if at that time 
It had made itself perpetual, we should have been governed, not by an 
English House of Commons, hut by a Venetian Council. 

“If in his following rule he overstepped the laws, I pity rothei than 
condemn him. He may be compared to that Maeandrius of Samos, of 
whom Herodotus saitb, in his Thalia, that, wishing to be of all men the 
most just, he w,as not able ; for after the death of Polycrates he offered 
freedom to the people ; and not till certain of them threatened to call 
him to a reckoning for m hat he had formerly done, did he change his 
purpose, and make himself a tyrant, lest he should be treated as a 
criminal. 

“ Such n as the case of Oliver. He gave to his country' a foim of 
government so fiee and admirable that, in near si\ lliousand years, 
human visdonihath never devised any more excellent conti nance foi 
human happiness. To himself he resen’cd so little power that it would 
scarcely have sufficed for his safety', and it is a marvel that it could 
suffice for his ambition. When, after that, he found that the membcis 
of his Parliament disputed his right even to that small authority' v Inch he 
had kept, when he might have kept all, then indeed I own that he began 
to govern by the sword those who would not suffer him to go\cm by the 
law. 

“ But, for the rest, what sovereign was evermore princely in paidoning 
injuries, in conquering encmie.s, in extending the dominions and the 
renown of his people? What sea, what shoie did he not mark with 
imperishable memorials of his friendship or his ^ engeance ? The gold of 
.Spain, the steel of .Sweden, the ten thousand sails of Holland, availed 
nothing against him. While every foreign state tiemblcd at 0111 arms, 
we sat secure from all assault. War, xihich often so strangely' troubles 
both husbandry and commerce, never silenced the song of oui reapers, or 
the sound of our looms. Justice was equally administered; God was 
fieely worshipped. 

“Xow look at that which we have taken m exchange. With the re- 
stored king have come over to us vices of every' sort, and most the basest 
and most shameful, — lust without lore — servitude without loyalty — foulness 
of speech — dishonesty' of dealing — grinning contempt of all things good 
and generous. The throne is suriounded by men whom the former 
Charles would liax'c spumed from his footstool. The altar is set ved by' 
slaves whose knees are supple to every being but God. Khymers, whose 
books the hangman should bum, pandars, actors, and buffoons, these 
drink a health and throw a main with the King ; these lia\ c stars on 
their breasts and gold sticks in their hands; these shut out fiom his 
presence the best and bravest of those who bled for his house. Even so 
doth God visit those who know not how to x'aliie ficedoni. He gires 
them over to the tyranny which they have desiied, Tra wdiTer iiraCpunTai 
paciX^of.” 

“ I will not,” said Mr Cowley, “dispute with you on this argument. 
But, if it be as you say', how can you maintain that England hath been so 
greatly advantaged by the rebellion ? ” 

“ Understand me rightly. Sir,” .said Mr Milton. “ This nation is not 
given over to slax'ery and vice. We tasted indeed the fniits of liberty 
before they had w'ell ripened. Their flavour xvas harsh and bitter ; and 
we turned from them with loathing to the sweeter poisons of servitude. 
This is but for a time. England is sleeping on the lap‘ of Dalilali, 
traitorously chained, but not yet shorn of strength. Let the cry be once 
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lieard — the Philistines be upon thee ; and at once that sleep will he 
brohen, and those chains will be as flax in the fire. The great Parlia- 
ment hath left lielnnd it in our hearts and minds a hatred of tyrants, a 
just knowledge of our" rights, a scorn of vain and deluding names ; and 
that the revellers of Whitehall shall surely, find. The sun is darkened ; 
but it is only for a moment : it is but an eclipse ; though all birds of evil 
omen have begun to scream, and all ravenous beasts have gone forth to 
prey, thinking it to be midnight. Woe to tliem if they be abroad when 
the rays again shine forth ! 

“The king hath judged ill. Had he been wise he would have remem- 
bered that he owed his restoration only to confusions which had wearied 
us out, and made us eager for repose. lie would have known that the 
folly and perfidy of a prince would restore to the good old cause m.any 
hearts v.’hich had been alienated thence by the turbulence of factions ; for, 
if I know aught of history, or of the heart of man, he will soon learn that 
the last champion of the people was not destroyed when he murdered 
Vane, nor seduced when he beguiled Fairfax.” 

Mr Cowley seemed to me not to take much amiss what Mr Milton had 
said touching that thankless court, which had indeed but poorly requited 
his orvn good service. He only said, therefore, “ Another rebellion ! 
Alas ! alas ! Mr Milton ! If there be no choice but between despotism 
and anarchy, I prefer despotism.’’ 

“Many men,” said Mr Milton, “have floridly and ingeniously com- 
pared anarchy and despotism ; but they who so amuse themselves do but 
look at separate parts of that which is truly one great whole. Each is 
the cause and the effect of the other ; the evils of either are the evils of 
both. Thus do states move on in the same eternal cycle, which, from th.e 
remotest point, brings them back again to the same sad starting-post : 
and, till both those who govern and those who obey shall learn and mark 
this great truth, men can expect little through the future, as they have 
known little through the past, save vicissitudes of extreme evils, alter- 
nately producing and produced. 

“ When will rulers learn that, uhere liberty is not, security and order 
can never be? We talk of absolute power; but all power hath limits, 
which, if not fixed by the moderation of the governors, will be fixed by 
the force of the governed. Sovereigns may send their opposers to dun. 
geons ; they may clear out a senate-house with soldiers ; they may enlist 
armies of spies ; they may hang scores of the disaffected in chains at every 
cross road ; but what power shall stand in that frightful time when rebel- 
lion hath become a less evil than endurance ? Who shall dissolve that 
terrible tribunal, which, in the hearts of the oppressed, denounces against 
the oppressor the doom of its wild justice? Who shall repeal the law of 
selfdefence ? Wliat aims or discipline shall resist the strength of famine 
and despair? How often were the ancient Cresars dragged from their 
golden palaces, stripped of their purple robes, mangled, stoned, defiled 
with filth, pierced with hooks, hurled into Tiber? How often have the 
Eastern Sultans perished by the sabres of their own janissaries, or the 
bow-strings of their own mutes ! h'or no power which is not limited by 
laws can ever be protected by them. Small, therefore, is the wisdom of 
those who would fly to servitude as if it were a refuge from commotion ; 
for an.archy is the sure consequence of tyranny. That governments may 
be safe, nations must be free. Their passions must have an outlet pro- 
vided, lest they make one. 

“ When I was at Naples, I went with Signor Manso, a gentleman of 
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excclicnl parts anti breeding, rvbo bad been tlie familiar friend of that 
famous poet Torquato Tasso, to see the burning mountain Vesuvius. I 
wondered bow the peasants could venture to dwell so fearlesslv and 
cbeerfully on its sides, when the lava was flowing from its summit ; but 
jManso smiled, and told me that when the fire descend.s freely they retreat 
before it without baste or fear. They can tell bow fast it wilt move, and 
bow far ; and they know, moi cover, that, though it may work some littlc 
damage, it will soon cover the fields over which it hath passed with rich 
vineyards and .sweet flowers. But, when the flames arc pent up in the 
mountain, then it is that they have reason to fear ; then it is that the 
earth sinks and the sea swells ; then cities arc swallowed up ; and their 
])!ace Icndwetb them no more. So it is in politics ; where the people is 
most closely restrained, there it gives the greatest shocks to peace and 
order ; therefore would I say to all kings, let your demagogues lead 
crowds, le.st tliey lead armies ; let them bluster, lest they massacre ; a 
little turbulence is, as it were, the rainbow of the state ; it shows indeed 
that there is a passing shower ; but it is a pledge tliat tlicre shall be no 
deluge.” 

“ This is true,” said ^^!■ Cowle)-; “ yet these admonitions are not less 
needful to sulijccts than to sovereigns.” 

“ .Surely.” s.aid Mr Milton ; “ and, that I may end this long debate with 
a few woids in which we shall both agree, I hold that, as freedom is the 
only safeguard of govcnimcnt.s, so are order and moderation generally 
necessary to preserve freedom. Even the vainest opinions of men arc 
not to be outraged by those who propose to themselves the happiness of 
men for their end, and who must work with the passions of men for their 
me.ans. The blind levercnce for things ancient is indeed so foolish that 
it might make a wise man laugh, if it wcie not also sometimes so mis- 
chievous that it would rather make a good man weep, ^'c'. since it may 
not be wholly cured it must be discreetly indulged ; aw. Uiereforc those 
who would amend evil laws should consider rather how much it may be 
safe to spare, than how much it may be possible to change. Have you 
not heard that men who have been shut up for many years in tlungeons 
.shrink if they see the light, and fall down if their irons be struck off? 
And so, when nations have long been in the house of bondage, the chains 
which have crippled them are necessary to support them, the darkness 
which hath weakened their sight is ncccssar)’ to preserve it. Therefore 
release them not too rashly, lest they curse their freedom and pine for 
their prison. 

“ 1 think indeed that the renowned Parliament, of which we have talked 
so much, did show, until it became subject to the soldiers, a singular and 
admirable moderation, in sttch times scarcely to be hoped, and most 
worthy to bo an e.xample to all that .shall come after. But on this 
argument I have said enough ; and I will therefore only pray to Almighty 
God that those who sh.all, in future times stand forth in defence of our 
liberties, as well civil as religious, may adoni the good cause by mercy, 
jmidcnce, and soberness, to the glory of his name and the hapjrinc.ss and 
honour of the English people.” 

And so ended that discourse ; and not long after we were set on shore 
again at the Temple Gardens, and there parted company : and the same 
evening I took notes of what had been said, which I have here more fully 
set down, from regard both to the fame of the men, and the importance 
of the subject-matter. 
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ON THE ATHENIAN ORATORS. 

(August 1824.) 

” To the famous orators repair. 

Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democralie, 

Shook the arsenal, and fiilmined over Greece 
To Macedon and Artax'er\cV throne.” — Mii.tok, 

The celebrity of the great classical waiters is confined within no limits, 
except those which separate civilised from savage man. Their works are 
the common property of every polished nation. They have furnished 
subjects for the painter, and models for the poet. In the minds of the 
educated classes throughout Europe, their names are indissolubly 
associated with the endearing recollections of childhood, — the old_ school- 
room, — the dog-eared grammar, — the first prize, — theteai-s so often shed 
.and so quickly dried. So great is the veneration with which they are 
regarded, that even the editors and commentators who perform the lowest 
menial offices to their memory, are consideied, like the equerries and 
chamberlains of sovereign princes, as entitled to a high rank in the table 
of literary precedence. It is, therefore, somewhat singular that their 
productions should so rarely have been e.xamined on just and philosophi- 
cal principles of cnticism. 

The ancient writers themselves afford us but little assistance. When 
they pai ticularise, they are commonly trivial : when they would generalise, 
they become indistinct. An exception must, indeed, be made in favour 
of Aristotle. Both in analysis and in combination, that great man was 
without a rival. No philosopher has ever possessed, in an equal degree, 
the talent either of separating established systems into their primary 
elements, or of connecting detached phenomena in harmonious systems. 
He was the great fashioner of the intellectual chaos ; he changed its 
darkness into light, and its discord into order. He brought to literary 
researches the same vigour and amplitude of mind to which both physical 
and metaphysical science are so greatly indebted. His fundamental 
principles of criticism are excellent. To cite only a single instance ; — the 
doctrine which he established, that poetry is an imitative art, when 
justly understood, is to the critic what the compass is to the navigator. 
With it he may venture upon the most extensive excursions. Without it 
he must creep cautiously along the coast, or lose himself in a trackless 
expanse, and trust, at best, to the guidance of an occasional star. It is 
a discovery which changes a caprice into a science. 

The general propositions of Aristotle are valuable. But the merit of 
the superstructure bears no proportion to that of the foundation. This 
is partly to be ascribed to the character of the philosopher, who, though 
qualified to do all that could be done by the resolving and combining 
powers of the understanding, seems not to have possessed much of 
sensibility or imagination. Partly, also, it may be attributed to the 
deficiency of materials. Tlie great works of genius which then existed 
were not either sufficiently numerous or sufficiently varied to enable any 
man to form a peifect code of literature. To require that a critic should 
conceive classes of composition which had never existed; .and then 
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nncstigate then punciples, would be as mueasonable as the demand of 
Nebuchadnezzar, uho e\pected his magicians (list to tell him his dream 
and then to interpiet it. 

With all his deficienaes, Aristotle was the most enlightened and pro- 
found critic of antiquity. Dionysius was far from possessing the same 
exquisite subtilty, or the same vast compiehension But he had access 
to a much greater number of specimens ; and he had devoted himself, as 
It appears, more exclusively to the study of elegant liteiatiire. IIis 
pecuhai judgments are of more value than his general principles. He is 
only the historian of literature Anstotle is its philosopher 

Quintilian applied to general literature the same principles by which he 
had been accustomed to judge of the declamations of his pupils He 
looks foi nothing but ihetonc, and ihetoric not of the highest ordei. He 
speaks coldly of the incomparable works of Aischylus He admires, be- 
yond expression, those inexhaustible mines of common-places, the plajs 
of Eiinpides He bestows a few a ague avords on the poetical character 
of Homer. He then proceeds to consider him meiely as an oiator An 
oratoi Homei doubtless was, and a gieat oiator But suiely nothing is 
more lemarkable, in his admnable w'oiks, than the ait with which his 
oratorical powers are made subservient to the piiiposes of poetiyx Noi 
can I think Quintilian a gieat ciitic m liis own piovince just as aic 
many of his remaiks, beautiful as aie many of his illustrations, ave can 
peipetiially detect in his thoughts that flavoui avhich the soil of despotism 
generally communicates to all the fruits of genius Eloquence w as, in his 
time, little more than a condiment which served to stimulate m a despot 
the jaded appetite foi panegyric, an amusement for the travelled nobles 
and the bluestocking matrons of Rome It is, theiefoie, with him, 
rather a sport than a avar, it is a contest of foils, not of saa’oids. Pie 
appears to think moie of the gtace of the attitude than of the direction 
and aigour of the thrust It must be acknowledged, in justice to Quin- 
tilian, that this is an error to avhich Cicero has too often given the 
sanction, both of his piecept and of his example. 

Eonginus seems to have had gieat sensibility, but little discrimination 
He gives us eloquent sentences, but no principles. It was happily said 
that hlontesquieu ought to haae changed the name of his book from 
JJ Esprit dcs Lois to N Esprit sin Ics Lois. In the same manner the 
philosopher of Palmyra ought to have entitled his famous work, not 
“ Longinus on the Sublime,” but “The Sublimities of Longinus ” The 
origin of the sublime is one of the most curious and interesting subjects 
of inquny that can occupy the attention of a cntic In out oaan country 
It has been discussed, with great ability, and, I think, with veiy little 
success, by Burke and Dugald Stuart Longinus dispenses himself from 
all investigations of this natuie, by telling his friend Terentianus that he 
already knows everything that can be said upon the question. It is to be 
legietted that Terentianus did not impart some of his knowledge to his 
instructor : for from Longinus we learn only that sublimity means height 
— or elevation.^ This name, so commodioiisly xague, is applied indif- 
ferently to the noble prayer of Ajax in the Iliad, and to a passage of 
Plato about the human body, as full of conceits as an ode of Cowley 
Having no fixed standard, Longinus is nght only by accident. He is 
rather a fancier than a critic 

Modem writers hare been prevented by many causes from supplying 
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the tleficiencie'; of their classical predecessors. At the time of the revival 
of literature, no man could, without great and painful labour, acquire an 
accurate and elegant knowledge of the ancient languages. And, unfor- 
tunatelj’, those grammatical and philological studies, without which it utis 
impossible to understand the great works of Athenian and Koman 
genius, have a tendency to contract the views and deaden the sensiltility 
of those who follow them with extreme assiduity. A powerful mind; 
which has been long employed in such studies, may be compared to the 
gigantic spirit in the Arabian tale, who was per.suaded to contract himself 
to small dimensions in order to enter within the enchanted vessel, and, 
when his prison had been closed upon him, found himself unable to 
escape from the narrow boundaries to the measure of which he had re- 
duced his .stature. When the means have long been the objects of 
application, they are naturally .substituted for the end. It was said, by 
Eugene of Savoy, that the greatest generals have commonly been those 
who h.ave been at once raised to command, and introduced to the great 
operations of war, without being employed in the petty calculations and 
mancEuvres which employ the time of an inferior officer. . In literature 
the principle is equally sound. The great tactics of criticism uill, in 
general, he best understood by those who have not liad much practice in 
drilling .syllables and particles. 

I remember to have observed among the Fiench Anas a ludicrous in- 
stance of this. A scholar, doubtless of great learning, recommends the 
.study of some long Latin treatise, of which I now foiget the name, on 
lire religion, manners, government, and language of the early Greeks. 
'■ For there,” says he, “ you will learn everything of imilortance that is 
contained in the Iliad and Odyssey, without the trouble of reading two 
such tedious books.” Alas ! it hatl not occurred to the poor gentleman 
that all the knowledge to which he attached so much value was u.seful 
only as it illustrated the great poems wdiich he despised, and would be as 
worthless for any other purpose as the mythology of Caffraria, or the 
vocabularj’ of Otaheite. 

Of tho<.c scholars who have disdained to confine themselves to verbal 
criticism few’ have been successful. The ancient languages have, generally, 
a magical influence on their faculties. They were “fools called into a 
circle by Greek invocations.” The Iliad and yEneid were to them not 
books but curiosities, or rather reliques. They no more admired those 
works for their merits than a good Catholic venerates the house of the 
Virgin at Loretto for its architecture. Whatever was classical was good. 
Homer w.as a great poet, and so was Callimachus. The epistles of Cicero 
were fine, and so were those of Plwlaris. Even with respect to questions 
of evidence they fell into the same error. I'iie authority of all nanations, 
written in Greek or Latin, was the .same with them. It never crossed 
their mind.s that the lapse of five hundred years, or the distance of five 
hundred leagues, could affect the accuracy of a naivation ; — that Livy 
could he a less veracious historian Ilian Polybius ; — or that Plutarch could 
know less about the friends of Xenophon than Xenophon himself. De- 
ceived by the distance of time, they seem to consider all the Classics as 
contemporaries ; Just as I have known people in England, deceived by 
the distance of place, take it for panted that all persons who live in India 
are neighbours, and ask an inhabitant of Bombay about the health of an 
acquaintance at Calcutta. It is to be hoped that no barbarian deluge 
will ever again pass over Europe. But should such a calamity happen, it 
seems not improbable that some future Rollin or Gillies will compile a 
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history of England from hliss Porter’s Scottish ChiefSj Miss Lee’s Recess, 
and Sir Nathaniel M’raxall’s Memoirs. 

It is .surely time that ancient literature should be examined in a different 
manner, without pedantical prepossessions, but with a just allowance, at 
the same time, for the difference of circumstances and manners. I am far 
from pretending to the knowledge or ability which such a task would 
require. All that I mean to offer is a collection of desultory remaiks 
upon a most interesting portion of Greek literature. 

It may be doubted whether any compositions which have ever been 
produced in the world are equally perfect in their kind with the great 
Athenian orations. Genius is subject to the same laws which regulate 
the production of cotton and molass'es. The supply adjusts itself to the 
demand.' The quantity may be diminished by restrictions, and multi- 
plied by bounties. The singular excellence to which eloquence attained 
at Athens is to be mainly attributed to the influence which it excited 
there. In turbulent times, under a constitution purely democratic, among 
a people educated exactly to that point at which men are ‘most suscept- 
ible of strong and sudden impressions, acute, but not sound reasoneis, 
wann in their feelings, unfixed in their principles, and passionate ad- 
mirers of fine composition, oratoiy received such encouragement as it has 
never since obtained. 

The taste and knowledge of the Athenian pco]iIe was a favourite 
object of the contemptuous derision of Samuel Johnson; a man who 
iJnew nothing of Greek literature beyond the common school-books, and 
who seems to have brought to what he ‘had read scarcely more than the 
discernment of a common school-boy. He used to assert, with that 
arrogant absurdity which, in spite of his great abilities and virtues, 
renders him, perhaps the most ridiculous character in literary history, 
that Demosthenes spoke to a people of bnites ; — to a barbarous people ; 
— that there could have been no civilisation before the invention of 
printing. Johnson was a keen but a very narrow-minded observer of 
mankind. He perpetually confounded their general nature with their 
particular circumstances. He knew London intimately. The sagacity 
of his remarks on its society is perfectly astonishing. But Fleet Street 
was the world to him. He saw that Londoners who did not lead were 
]irofoundly ignorant ; and he inferied that a Greek, who had few or no 
books, must have been as uninformed as one of Mr Thrale’s draymen. 

There seems to be, on the contrary, every reason to believe, that, in 
general intelligence, the Athenian populace far surpassed the lower 
orders of any community that has ever existed. It must be considered, 
that to be a citizen was to be a legislator, — a soldier, — a judge, — one 
upon whose voice might depend the fate of the wealthiest tributary state, 
of the most eminent public man. The lowest offices, both of agriculture 
and of trade, were, in common, perfoimed by slaves. Tlie common- 
wealth supplied its meanest membei:s with the support of life, the 
opportunity of leisure, and the means of amusement. Books were indeed 
few : but they were excellent ; and they were accurately known. ‘ It is 
not by turning over libraries, but by repeatedly perusing and intently 
contemplating a few great models, that the mind is best disciplined. A 
man of letters must now read much that he soon forgets, and much from 
which he learns nothing worthy to be remembered. The best works 
efnploj', in general, but a small portion of his time. Demosthenes is 
said to have transcribed six times the history of Thucydides. If he had 
been a young politician of the present age, he might in the same space 
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of time have skimmed innumerable newspapers and pamphlets. I do 
not condemn that desultory mode of study which the state of things, in 
our day, renders a matter of necessity. But I may be allowed to doubt 
whether the changes on which the admirers of modern institutions delight 
to dwell have improved our condition so much in reality as in appearance. 
Rumford, it is said, proposed to the Elector of Bavaria a scheme for 
feeding his soldiers at a much cheaper rate than formerly. His plan was • 
simply to compel them to masticate their food thoroughly. A small 
quantity, thus eaten, would, according to that famous projector, afford, 
more sustenance than a large meal hastily devoured. I do not know how 
Rnmford’s proposition was received ; but to the mind, I believe, it trill 
be found more nutritious to digest a page than to devour a volume. 

Books, however, were the least part of the education of an Athenian 
citizen. Let us, for a moment, transport ourselves in thought, to that 
glorious city. Let us imagine that we are entering its gates, in the time 
of its power and glor^’. A crowd is assembled round a portico. All 
are gazing with delight at the entablature ; for Phidias is putting up the 
frieze. \Ve turn into another street ; a rhapsodist is reciting there : 
men, women, children are thronging round him : the tears are running 
down their cheeks : their eyes are fixed ; their very breath is still'; for 
he is telling how Priam fell at the feet of Achilles, and kissed those 
hands, — the terrible — the murderous, — which had slain so many of his 
sons.*' We enter the public place ; there is a ring of youths, all leaning 
forward, with sparkling eyes, and gestures of expectation. Socrates is 
pitted against the famous atheist, from Ionia, and has just brought him 
to a contradiction in terms. But we are internipted. The herald is 
crying — “ Room for the Prytanes.” The general assembly is to meet. 
The people are swarming in on every side. Proclamation is made— 
“ Who wishes to speak ?” There is a shout, and a clapping of hands : 
Pericles is mounting the stand. Then for a play of Sophocles ; and 
away to sup with Aspasia. I know of no modem university which lias 
so excellent a system of education. 

Knowledge thus acquired and opinions thus formed wer-e, indeed, 
likely to be, in some respects, defective. Propositions which are ad- 
vanced in discourse generally result from a partial view of the , question, 
and cannot be kept under examination long enough to be corrected. 
Men of great conversational powers almost universally practise a sort of 
lively sophistry and exaggeration, which deceives, for the moment, both 
themselves and their auditors. Thus we see doctrines, which cannot 
bear a close inspection, triumph perpetually in drawing-rooms, in debat- 
ing societies, and even in legislative or judicial assemblies. To the con- 
versational education of the Athenians I am inclined to attribute the great 
looseness of reasoning which is remarkable in most of their scientific 
writings. Even the most illogical of modem writers would stand per- 
fectly aghast at the puerile fallacies which seem to have deluded some of 
the greatest men of antiquity. Sir Thomas Lethbridge would stare at the 
political economy of Xenophon ; and the author of Soirees de PAcrslmirg 
would be ashamed of some of the metaphysical arguments of Plato. But 
the very circumstances which retarded the growth of science were pecu- 
liarly favourable to the cultivation of eloquence. From the early habit 
of taking a share in animated disaission the intelligent student would 
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derive that readiness of resource, that copiousness of language, and that 
knowledge of the temper and understanding of an audience, which are 
far more valuable to an orator than the greatest logical powers. 

Horace has prettily compared poems to those paintings of which the 
effect varies as the spectator changes 'his stand. The same remark 
applies with at least equal justice to speeches. They must be read with 
the temper of those to whom they were addressed, or they must neces- 
satily appear to offend against the laws of taste and leason ; as the finest 
picture, seen in a light different from that for which it was designed, will 
appear fit only for a sign. This is perpetually forgotten by those who 
criticise oratory. Because they aVe reading at leisure, pausing at every 
line, reconsidering every argument, they forget that the hearers were 
hurried from point to point too rapidly to detect the fallacies through 
which they were conducted ; that they had no time to disentangle 
sophisms, or to notice slight inaccuracies of expression ; that elaboiatc 
excellence, either of reasoning or of language, would have been absolutely 
thrown away. To recur to the analogy of the sister art, these connoisseurs 
examine a panorama through a microscope, and quarrel with a scene- 
painter because he does not give to his work the exquisite finish of 
Gerard Dow. 

Oratory is to be estimated on principles different from those which are 
applied to other pioductions. Truth is the object of philosophy and 
histor)'. Tiuth is the object even of those works which are peculiarly 
called works of fiction, but which, in fact, bear the same lelation to 
history which algebra bears to arithmetic. The merit of poetry, in its 
rvildest forms, still consists in its trath, — truth conveyed to the understand- 
ing, not directly by the words, but circuitously by means of imaginative 
associations, which serve as its conductors. Tjie^qbj^^ 9L9}’?i20' alone 
is not truth, but persuasion. The admiration oftlie multitude does hot 
make Moore a greater poet than Coleridge, or Beattie a greater philoso- 
pher than Berkeley. But the criterion of eloquence is different. A 
speaker who exhausts the whole phdosophy of a question, who displays 
every grace of style, yet produces no effect on his audience, may be a 
great essayist, a great statesman, a great mastw of composition ; but he 
is not an orator. If he miss the mark, it makes no difference whether 
he have taken aim too high or too low. 

The effect of the great freedom of the press in England has been, in a 
great measure, to destroy this distinction, and to leave among us little of 
what I c.all Oratory Proper. Our legislators, our candidates, on great 
occasions even our advocates, address themselves less to the audience than 
to the reporters. They think less of the few hearers than of the 
innumerable readers. At Athens the case was different ; there the only 
object of the speaker was immediate conviction and persuasion. He, 
therefore, who would justly appreciate the meiit of the Grecian oratois 
should place himself, as nearly as possible, in the situation bf their 
auditors : he should divest himself of his modern feelings and acquire- 
ments, and make the prejudices and interests of the Athenian citizen his 
own. He who studies their works in this spirit will find that many of 
those things which, to an English reader, appear to be blemishes, — the 
frequent violation of those excellent rules of evidence by which our courts 
of law are regulated, — tlie introduction of extraneous matter,— the refer- 
ence to considerations of political expediency in judicial investigations, — 
the assertions, without proof, — the passionate entreaties, — die furious 
invectives, — are really proofs of thepnidence and address of the speakers. 
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He must not dwell inalicioirdy on argiunenls or phrases,' but acquiesce in 
hL> first impressions. It requires repeated perusal and reflection to 
decide rightly on any other portion of literature. But with respect to 
works of which the merit depends on their instantaneous effect the most 
hasty judgment is likely to be best. 

The historj- of eloquence at Athens is remarkable. From a ven,- early 
period great speakers had flourished there. Pisistmtus and Themistoclcs 
are said to have owed much of their influence to their talents for debate. 
AYc leani, u ith more certainty, that Pericles was distinguished by c\tra- 
ordinar}' oratorical powers. The substance of some of his speeches is 
transmitted to us by Thucydides; and that excellent writer has doubtless 
faithfully reported the general line of his arguments. But the manner, 
which in oratory is of at least as much consequence as the matter, v.-as of 
no importance to his narration. It is evident that he has not attempted 
to preserve it. Throughout his work, every speech on every subject, 
whatever may have been the character of the dialect of the speaker, is in 
exactly the same form. The gr.ave king of Sparta, the furious demagogue 
of Athens, the general encouraging his army, the captive supplicating for 
his life, all are represented as speakers in one unvaried style, — a style 
moreover wholly unfit for oratotical purposes. His mode of reasoning is 
.singularly elliptical, — in reality most consecutive, — yet in appearance 
often incoherent. His meaning, in itself sufficiently perplexing, is com- 
pressed into the fewest possible words. His great fondness for antitheti- 
cal expression has not a little conduced to this effect. Every one must 
have obsen’cd how much more the sense is condensed in the veises of 
Pope and his imitators, who never ventured to continue the same clause 
from couplet to couplet, than in those of poets who .allow themselves that 
license. Every artificial division, which is strongly marked, and which 
frequently recurs, has the same tendency. The natural and perspicuous 
expression which spontaneously rises to the mind will often refuse to 
accommodate itself to such a form. It is necessary either to expand it 
into weakness, or to compress it into almost impenetrable density. The 
latter is generally the choice of an able man, and was assuredly the choice 
of Thucydides. 

It is scar cely necessary to say that such speeches could never have been 
delivered. They are perhaps among the most difficult passages in the 
Greek Language, and would probably have been scarcely more intelligible 
to an Athenian auditor than to a modern reader. Their obscurity was 
acknowledged by Cicero, who avas as intimate avith the literature and 
language of Greece as the most accomplished of its natives, and aa-ho seems 
to have held a respec able rank among the Greek authors. Their difficulty 
to a modem reader lies, not in the aaords, but in the reasoning. A dic- 
tionary is of far less Use in studying them than a clear head and a close 
attention to the context. They are a’aluable to the scholar as displaying, 
beyond .almost any other compositions, the poavers of the finest of lan- 
guages : they are a-alitable to the philosopher as illustrating the morals 
and manners of a most interesting age : they abound in just thought and 
energetic expression. But they do not enable us to fonn any accurate 
opinion on the merits of the early Greek orators. 

Though it cannot bo doubted that, before the Persian aaars, Athens 
had produced eminent speakers, yet the period during avhich eloquence 
most flourished among her citizens aa-as by no means that of her greatest 
poaacr and gloiqx It commenced at the close of the Peloponnesian avar. 
In fact, the steps by avhich Athenian oratory approached to its finished 
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excellence seem to have been almost contemporaneous with those by 
which the Athenian character and the Athenian empire sunk to degrada- 
tion. At the time wlien the little commonwealth achieved those victories 
which twenty-five eventful centuries have left unequalled, eloquence was 
in its infancy. The deliverers of Greece became its plunderers and op- 
pressors. Unmeasured exaction, atrocious vengeance, the madness of the 
multitude, the tyranny ,of the great, filled the Cyclades with tears, and 
blood, and mourning. The swoid unpeopled whole islands in a day. 
The plough passed over the mins of famous cities. The imperial republic 
sent torth her children by thousands to pine in the quarries of Syr.acuse, 
or to feed the vultures of .rEgospotami. She was at length' reduced by 
famine and slaughter to humble herself before her eiremies, and to pur- 
chase existence by the sacrifice of her empire and her laws. Dtiiiirg 
these disastrous aird gloomy years, oratory was advancing torvards its 
Irighest excellence. And it was when the moral, the political, and the 
military character of the jreople was most utterly degraded, it was when 
the viceroy of a hlaccdoirian sovereign gave law to Greece, that the 
courts of Athens witnessed the most spleirdid contest of eloquence that 
the world has ever known. 

The causes of this phenomenon it is not, I think, difficult to assign. 
The’division of labour operates on the productions of the orator as it does 
on those of the meclrairic. It was remarked by the ancients that the 
Pentathlete, who divided his attention between several e.xercises, though 
he could not vie with a boxer in the use of the cestus, or with one who 
had confined his attention to running in the contest of the stadium, yet 
enjoyed far greater general vigour and health than either. It is the same 
with the mind. The superiority in technical skill is often more than 
compensated by the infeinoiity in general intelligence. And this is pecu- 
liarly tlie case in politics. States have always been best governed by 
men who have taken a wide view of public affairs, and who have rather 
a general acquaintance with many sciences than a perfect mastery of one. 
The union of the political and military departments in Greece contributed 
not a little to the splendour of its early history. After their Separation 
more skilful generals and greater speakers appeared ; but the breed of 
statesmen dwindled and became almost extinct. Themistocles or Pericles 
would have been no match for Demosthenes in the assembly, or for 
Iphicrates in the field. But surely they were incomparably better fitted 
tlran either for the supreme direction of affairs. 

There is indeed a remarkable coincidence between the progress of the 
art of war, and that of the art of oratory, among the Greeks. They 
both advanced to perfection by contemporaneous steps, and from similar 
causes. The early speakers, like the early warriors of Greece, were 
merely a militia. It was found that in both employments practice and 
discipline gave superiority.'* Each pursuit therefore became first an art, 

* It lias often occurred to me, that to the circumstances mentioned in the test is to 
be referred one of the most remarkable events in Grecian history ; I mean the silent 
but rapid downfall of the Lacedaimonian power. Soon aft-r the termination of the 
Peloponnesian war, the strength of Lacedaemon began to decline. Its military dis- 
cipline, its social institutions, were the same. Agesilaus, during whose reign the 
ch.ange took place, was the ablest of its kings. Yet the Spartan armies were fi-equentiy 
defeated in pitched battles, — ^an occurrence considered impossible in the earlier ages 
of Greece. They are allowed to have fought most bravely ; yet they were no longer 
attended by the success to which they had formerly been accustomed. No solution 
of these circumstances is offered, as far as I know, by any ancient author. The real 
cause, I conceive, was this. The Lacedamioniaus, alone among the Greeks, formed a 
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and then a trade. In proportion as the professors of each became more 
e.\pert in their particular craft, they became less respectable in their 
general character. Theirskill had been obtained at too great expense to 
be employed only from disinterested views. Thus, the soldiers forgot 
that they were citizens, and the orators that they were statesmen. I 
know not to what Demosthenes and his famous contemporaries can be so 
justly compared as to these mercenary troops who, in their time, overran 
Greece ; or those who, from similar causes, were some centuries ago the 
scourge of the Italian republics, — perfectly acquainted nith every part of 
their profession, irresistible in tlie field, powerful to defend or to destroy, 
but defending without love, and destroying without hatred. We may 
dcsjiise the characters of these political Condotticri ; but it is impossible 
to e.xamine the system of their tactics without being amazed at its 
perfection. 

I had intended to proceed to this examination, and to consider 
separately the remains of Lysias, of yEschines, of Demosthenes, and of 
Isocrates, who, though stnctly speaking he was rather a pamphleteer 
than an orator, deserves, on many accounts, a place in such a disquisition. 
The length of my prolegomena and digressions compels me to jjostpone 
this part of the subject to another occasion. A Magazine is certainly a 
delightful invention for a veiy idle or a very busy man. He is not dom- 
pellcd to complete his plan or to adhere to his subject. He may ramble 
as far as he is inclined, and stop as soon as he is tired. No one takes 
the trouble to lecollect his contradictory opinions or his unredeemed 
pledges. He may be as superficial, as inconsistent, and as cateless as he 
chooses. Magazines resemble tho-.e little angels, who, according to the 
pretty Rabbinical tradition, are generated every morning by the brook 
which rolls over the flowers of Paradise, — whose life is a song, — who 
warble till sunset, and then sink back without legi'et into nothingness. 
.Such spirits have nothing to do with the detecting spear of Ithuriel or 
the victorious sword of Michael. It is enough for them to please and be 
forgotten. 


A PROPHETIC ACCOUNT OF A GRAND NATIONAL 
EPIC POEM, TO BE ENTITLED “THE WELLING- 
TONIAD,” AND TO BE PUBLISHED A.D. 2824. 

(November, 1824.) 

How I became a prophet it is not very important to the r eader to know. 
Nevertheless I feel all the air.\iety which, under similar circumstances, 

permanent standinj; army. MTiile the citizens of other commonu'enlths were enaaged 
■ n agriculture and trade, they had no employment whatever but the study of military 
discipline. Hence, during the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, they had that advan- 
tage over their neighbours which regular troops always possess over militia. This 
advantage they lost, when other states beg.an, at a later period, to employ mercenary 
forces, who were prob.ably as superior to them in the art of war as they had hitherto 
been to their antagonists. 
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troubled the sensitive mind of Sidropliel ; and, like him, am eager to 
vindicate myself from the suspicion of having practised forbidden arts, or 
held intercourse with beings of another world. I solemnly declare, 
therefore, that 1 never saw a ghost, like Lord Lyttleton ; consulted a 
gipsy, like Josephine ; or heard my name pronounced by an absent 
person, like Dr Johnson. Though it is now almost as usual for gentle- 
men to appear at the moment of their death to their friends as to call on 
them during their life, none of my acquaintance have been so polite as to 
pay me that customary attention. I have derived my knowledge neither 
from the dead nor from the living ; neither from the lines of a hand, nor 
from the grounds of a tea-cup ; neither from the stars of the firmament, 
nor from the fiends of the abyss. I have never, like the Wesley family, 
heard “ that mighty leading angel,” who “diew after him the tliiid part 
of heaven’s sons,” scratching in my cupboard. I have never been 
enticed to sign any of those delusive bonds which have been the ruin of 
so many poor creatures ; and, having always been an indifferent horse- 
man, I have been careful not to venture myself on a broomstick. 

My insight into futurity, like that of George Fox the qiiaker, and that 
of our gieat and philosophic poet, Loid Byron, is derived from simple 
presentiment. This is a far less artificial process than those which are 
employed by some others. Yet my predictions will, I believe, be found 
more correct than theirs, or, at all events, as Sir Benjamin Backbite says 
in the play, “more circumstantial.” 

I prophesy then, that, in the year 2824, accoiding to our present 
reckoning, a grand national Epic Poem, woithy to be compared with the 
Iliad, the .lEneid, or the Jerusalem, will be jJublished in London. 

Men naturally take an inteiest in the adventures of every eminent 
writer, I will, therefore, gratify the laudable curiosity, which, on this 
occasion, will doubtless be umveisal, by prefixing to my account of the 
poem a concise memoir of the poet. 

Richard Quongtiwill be bom at Westminster on the 1st of July, 2786. 
Pie will be the younger son of the yonngor bianch of one of the most re- 
spectable families in England. He will be lineally descended from 
Quongti, the famous Chinese liberal, who, after the failure of the heroic 
attempt of his party to obtain a constitution fiom the Emperor Fim P'am, 
will take refuge in England, in the twenty-thiid century'. Ileie hiS 
descendants will obtain considerable note ; and one blanch of the family 
will be raised to the peerage. 

Richard, however, though destined to exalt his family to distinction far 
nobler than any which wealth or titles can bestow, will be bom to a veiy 
scanty fortune. He will display in his early youth such striking talents 
as will attract the notice ot Viscount Quongti, his third cousin, then 
secretary of state for the Steam Department. At the expense of this 
eminent nobleman, he wall be sent to piosecute his studies at the 
university of Tombuctoo. To that illustrious seat of the muses all the 
ingenuous youth of every country will then be attracted by the high 
scientific character of Piofessor Quashaboo, and the eminent literaiy 
attainments of Piofessor Kissey Kickey. In spite of this formidable 
competition, how'ever, Quongti wdll acquire the highest honours in every 
department of knowledge, and will obtain the esteem of his associates by 
his amiable and unaffected manners. The guaidians of the young Duke 
of Carrington, premier peer of England, and the last remaining scion of 
the ancient and illustrious house of Smith, will be desirous to secure so 
able an instnictor for their ward. With the Duke, Quongti will perform 

* F 
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the grand tour, and %i3it the polibhed courts of Sydney and Capetown. 
After prer ailing on his pupil, w Uh great difficulty, to subdue a violent 
and imprudent passion which he had conceived for a Hottentot lady, of 
great beautj and accoinplibhinents indeed, but of dubious character, he 
will tra\el with him to the United States of America. But that 
tremendous war which will be fatal to American liberty will, at that time, 
be raging thioiigh the whole federation. At Hew Yoik the travelleis 
will heai of the final defeat and death of the illusiuous champion 
of freedom, Jonathan Iligginbottom, and of the deration of Ebene/er 
Hogsflesh to the peipetual Presidency. They w ill not choose to proceed 
in a journey which would e\pose them to the insults of that brutal 
soldiery, whose cuielty and rapacity will hare der ablated JIe.\ico and 
Colombia, and now, at length, enslared their own counti}. 

On their retuin to England, A.U 2S10, the death of the Duke will 
compel Ins pieceptor to seek for a subsistence by hteraiy labouis. Ills 
fame will be raised by many small piodnctions of considerable meiit ; 
and he rvill at last obtain a permanent place in the highest class of writeis 
by his great epic ]ioem. 

' The celebrated work will become, with unerampled lapidily, a popu- 
lar far oiiute. The sale will be so beneficial to the author that, instead 
of going about the duty stieets on his velocipede, he rvill be enabled to 
set up his balloon. 

The chaiacter of this noble poem rvill be so finely and justly given in 
the Tombuctoo Uericrv foi Ainil 2825, that I cannot lefiain fiom liahs- 
iating the pas-age The author will be our poet’s old pieceploi, Pio- 
fe-soi fCi-sey Kickey. 

“ In pathos, m splendour of language, in srvectness of veisification, 
Mr Quongti has long been considered as um nailed. In his erquisite 
poem on the Oniuhot hynchus Pat adoxus ?\\. these cpialities aie clisplarcd 
in their greatest peifection. Ilorv erquisitely does that rvoik anest and 
embody the undefined and ragiie shadow's winch flit ovei an imaginatire 
mind. The cold rrorldlmg may not comprehend it ; but it will find a 
I espouse in the bosom of erery joulhful jioet, of eveiy enthusiastip lovei, 
who has seen an Onul/iot Iiyitiliiu Paradaxns by moonlight. But we 
were yet to leant that lie posse-sed the compiehension, the judgment, 
and the fertility of mind indispensable to the epic poet. 

“ It ts difficult to conceive a plot moie perfect than that of the ^Wel- 
iingtoniad.’ It is most faitliful to the manneis of the age to rvlncli it 
lelates. It preserres eraclly all ihe historical circumstances, and inter- 
weaves them most aitfully rvith all the speewsa mmxcitla of supernatuial 
agency. " 

Thus far the leanied Profcssoi of Humanity in the university of Tom- 
buctoo. I feai that the critics of om time mil form an opinion diametri- 
cally opposite as to these very points. Some rvill, I fear, be disgusted 
by the machmeiy, rvliich is derired from the mythology of ancient Gicece. 
I can only say that, m the twenty-ninth century, that machinery wall be 
uiiivei-sally in use among poets ; and that Quongti rvill use it, partly in 
conformity rvitli the general practice, and partly fiom a veneration, per- 
haps excessive, for the great remains of classical antiquity, rrhicli rvill 
then, as norv, be assiduously read by every man of education; though 
Tom Moore’s songs rvill be forgotten, and only three copies of Lord 
By roll's rr orks rr ill exist ; one in the possession of King George the Kiiie- 
teenth, one in the Uukc of Carrington’s collection, and one in the library 
of the British Museum. I'liially, should any good people be concerned 
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to hear that Pagan fictions will so long retain tlicir infiuence over litera- 
ttire, let tliem reflect tliatj as tlie Bishop of St David’s sa3's, in his 
“ Proofs of the Inspiration of the Sibylline Verses,” read at the last 
meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, “at all esents, a Pagan is 
not a Papist.” 

Some readers of the present day may think that Quongti is by no 
means entitled to tlid compliments which his Negro critic pays him on 
Ills adherence to the historical circumstances of the time in which he has 
chosen his subject ; that, where he introduces any trait of our manners, it 
is in the wrong place, and that he confounds the customs of our age with 
those of itiuch more remote periods. I can only say Chat the charge h 
infinitely more applicable to Homer, Virgil, and Tasso. If, flierefoie, 
the reader should detect, in the following abstract of the plot, any little 
deviation fiom strict historical accuracy, let him leflect, for a moment, 
whether Agamemnon would not have found as much to censure in the 
Iliad, — Dido in the jEneid,^ — or Godfrey in the Jerusalem. Let him not 
.suffer his opinions to depend on circumstances which cannot possiblj' 
affect the tnith or falsehood of the representation. If it be impossible 
for a single man to kill hundreds in battle, the impossibility is not dimi- 
nished by distance of time. If it be as certain that Rinaldo never disen- 
chanted a forest in Palestine as it is that the Duke of Wellington never 
disenchanted the forest of Soigiiies, can we, as rational men, tolerate the 
one story and ridicuje the other ? Of this, at least, I am certain, that 
whatever e.xcuse we have for admiring the plots of those famous poems 
our children will have for extolling that of the “ Wellingtoniad.” 

I shall proceed to give a sketch of the narrative. The subject is 
“The Reign of the Plundred Days.” 

ROOK I. 

Tjie poem commences, in form, with a solemn proposition of the subject. 
Then the muse is invoked to give the poet accurate information as to the 
causes of so terrible a commotion. The answer to this ejuestion, being, 
it is to be supposed, the joint production of the poet and the muse, 
ascribes the event to circumstances which have hithei to eluded all the 
research of political writers, namely, the influence of the god Mans, who, 
M'e are told, had some foity years before usurped the conjugal rights, of 
old Carlo Buonapaite, and given birth to Napoleon. By his incitement 
it was that the emperor with his devoted companions was now on the 
sea, I'eturning to his ancient dominions. The gods were at present, 
fortunately for the adventurer, feasting with the Ethiopians, whose 
enteitainnients, according to the ancient custom described by Homer, 
they annually attended, with the same sort of condescending gluttony 
which now carries the cabinet to Guildhall on the 9th of November. 
Neptune was, in consequence, absent, and unable to prevent the enemy 
of his favourite island from crossing his element. Boreas, however, who 
had his abode on the banks of the Russian ocean, and who, like 'Thetis 
in the Iliad, was not of sufficient quality to have an invitation to Ethio- 
pia, resolves to destroy tlie armament which brings war and danger to 
his beloved Alexander. He accordingly raises a storm which is most 
powerfully described.' Napoleon bewails tlie inglorious fate for which he 
seems to be reseiwed. “ Oh ! thrice happy,” says he, “ those who were 
frozen to death at Krasnoi, or slaughtered at Leipsic. Oh, Kutusoff, 
h'-avest of the Russians, wherefore was I not permitted to fall by thy 
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victorious sword ? ” He then offers a prayer to jdJolus, and vows to him 
a sacrifice of a black ram. In consequence, the god recalls his turbulent 
subject ; the sea is calmed ; and the ship anchors in the port of Frejus. 
Napoleon and Bertrand, who is always called the faithful Bertrand, land 
to e.vplore the country ; Mars meets them disguised as a lancer of the 
guard, wearing the cross of the legion of honour. He advises them to 
apply for necessaries of all kinds to the governor, shows them the way, 
and disappears with a strong smell of gunpowder. Napoleon makes a 
pathetic speech, and enters the governor’s house. Here he sees hanging 
up a fine print of the battle of Austerlitz, himself in the foreground 
giving his orders. This puts him in high spirits ; he advances and 
salutes the governor, who receives him most loyally, gives him an 
entertainment, and, according to the usage of all epic hosts, insists after 
dinner on a full nan-ation of all that has happened to him since the battle 
of Leipsic. 

BOOK II. 

Napoleon carries his narrative from the battle of Leipsic to his abdica- 
tion. But, as we shall have a great quantity of fighting, on our hands, 
1 think it best to omit the details. 

' BOOK III. " 

Napoleon describes his sojourn at Elba, and his return ; how he was 
driven by stress of weather to Sardinia, and fought with the harpies 
there; how he 'was then carried southward to SicUy, where lie generously 
took on board an English sailor, tvhom a man-of-war had unhappily left 
there, and who was in imminent danger of being devoured by the Cyclops ; 
jiow he landed in the bay of Naples, saw the Sibyl, and descended to 
Tartarus ; how he held a long and pathetic conversation with Poniatowski, 
whom he found wandering unburied on the banks of .Sty-x ; how he swore 
to give him a splendid funeral ; how he had also an affectionate interview 
with Desaix ; how Moreau and Sir Ralph Abercrombie fled at the sight 
of him. He relates that he then re-embarked, and met with nothing of 
importance till the commencement of the storm with which the poem 
opens. 

BOOK IV. 

The scene changes to Paris. Fame, in the garb of an express, brings 
intelligence of the landing of Nhpoleon. The king performs a sacrifice : 
but the entrails are unfavourable ; and the victim is without a heart. 
He prepares to encounter the invader. A young captain of the guard, — 
the son of Maria Antoinette by Apollo, — in the shape of a fiddler, ruslies 
in to tell him that Napoleon is approaching with a vast army. The 
royal forces are drawn out for battle. Full catalogues are given of the 
regiments on both sides ; their colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and uniform. 

BOOK V. 

'The king, comes forward and defie.s Napoleon to single combat. 
Napoleon accepts it. Sacrifices are offered. The giound is measured 
by Ney and Macdonald. The combatants advance. Louis snaps his 
pistol in vain. The bullet of Napoleon, on the contraty, can ies off the 
tip of the king’s car, Napoleon then rashes on him sword in hand. 
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But Louis snatches up a stone, such as ten men of those degenerate days 
will be unable to move, and hurls it at his antagonist. Mars averts it. 
Napoleon then seizes Louis, and is about to strike a fatal blow, when 
Bacchus intervenes, like Venus in the third book of the Iliad, bears off 
the king in a thick cloud, and seats him in an hotel at Lille, with a 
bottle of Maraschino and a basin of soup before him. Both armies 
instantly proclaim Napoleon emperor. 

BOOK VI. 

Neptune, returned from his Ethiopian revels, sees with lage the events 
which have taken place in Europe. He (lies to the cave of Alecto, and 
drags out the fiend, commanding her to excite universal hostility against 
Napoleon. The Fury repairs to Lord Castlereagh ; and, as, when she 
visited Tumus, she assumed the form of an old woman, she here appears 
in the kindred shape of Mr Vansittart, and in an impassioned address 
exhorts his lordship to war. His lordship, like Tumus, treats this un- 
wonted monitor with great disrespect, tells him that he is an old doting 
fool, and advises him to look after the ways and means, and leave 
questions of peace and war to his betters. The Fury then displays all 
her terrors. The neat powdered hair bristles up into snakes ; the black 
.stockings appear clotted with blood ; and, brandishing a torch, she 
announces her name and mission. Lord Castlereagh, seized with fury, 
(lies instanfly to the Parliament, and recommends war with a toment of 
eloquent invective. All the members instantly clamour for vengeance, 
.seize their arms which are hanging round the rvalls of the house, and 
tush forth to prepare for instant hostilities. 

BOOK VII. 

I.\ this book intelligence amves at London of the flight of the Duchess 
d’Angouleme from France. It is stated that this heroine, armed from 
head to foot, defended Bordeaux against the adherents bf Napoleon, and 
that she fought hand to hand with Clause!, and beat him down with an 
enormous stone. Deserted by her followers, she at last, like Turnus, 
plunged, armed .as she was, into the Garonne, and swam to an English 
ship whieh lay off the coast. This intelligence yet more inflames the 
English to war. 

' A yet bolder flight than any which has been mentioned follows. The 
Duke of Wellington goes to take leave of the duchess ; and a scene 
jiasses quite equal to the famous interview of Hector and Andromache. 
Lord Douro is frightened at his father’s feather, but begs for his 
epaulette. 


BOOK VIII. 

Neptune, trembling for the event of the avar, implores Venus, who, as 
the offspring of his element, naturally vener.ates him, to procure from 
Vulcan a deadly sword and a pair of unerring pistols for the Duke. They 
are accordingly made, and superbly decorated. The sheath of the sword, 
like the shield of Achilles, is carved, in exquisitely fine miniature, with 
scenes from the common life of the period ; a dance at Almack’s, a box- 
ing match at the Fives-court, a lord mayor’s procession, and a man 
hanging. All these are fully and elegantly described. The Duke thus 
armed hastens to Bnissels. 



PROPHETIC ACCOUNT OF AN EPIC POEM. 

KOOK IX. 

Tue Dvikc is received at ]5russels by the King of llie Netherlands with 
great magnificence, lie is informed of the approach of the armies of all 
the confederate kings. . 'I'he ]ioet, however, with a laudable ze.al for the 
glory of his country, completely passes over the exploits of the Austrians 
in Italy, and the discussions of the congress. England and Fiance, 
Wellington and Najioleon, almost exclusively occupy his attention. 
Several days are spent at Emssels in revelry. The English heroes 
astonish their allies by exhibiting splendid games, similar to those which 
draw the flower of the British aiistocracy to Newmarket and Moulsey 
Hurst, and which will be considered by our descendants with as much 
veneration as the Olympian and Isthmian contests by tlassical students 
of the, jiresent time. In the combat of the cestus, Shaw, the life- 
guardsman, vanquishes the Prince of Orange, and obtains a bull as a 
jirize. In the horse-race, the Duke of Wellington and Lord Uxbridge 
ride against each other ; the Duke is victorious, and is rewarded with 
twelve opera-girls. On the last daj' of the festivities, a splendid dance 
takes place, at which all the heroes attend. 

KuoK X. 

Mars, seeing the English army thus inactive, hastens to rouse Napoleon, 
who, conducted by Night and Silence, unexpectedly attacks the l^riis- 
sians. The slaughter is immense. Napoleon kills many whose histories 
and families are happily particularised. He slays Herman, the cranio- 
legist, who dwelt by the linden-shadowed Elbe, and measured with his 
eye the skulls of all who walked through the streets of Berlin. Alas 1 
his own skull is now cleft by the Corsican sword. Four pupils of the 
University of Jena adv.ance together to encounter the Emperor ; at four 
blows he destroys them all. I’lucher rushes to arrest the devastation ; 
Napoleon strikes .him to the ground, and is on the point of killing him, 
but Gneisenau, Ziethen, Bulow, and all the other heroes of the Prussian 
army, gather round him, and bear the venerable chief to a distance from 
the field. The skaughter is continued till night. In the meantime 
Neptune has despatched Fame to bear the intelligence to the Duke, who 
is dancing at Brussels. The whole army is pul in motion. The Duke of 
Brunswick’s horse speaks to admonish him of his daitger, but in vain. 

KOOK XI. 

PrcTOX, the Duke of Brunswick, and the Prince of Orange, engage Ney 
at Quatre Bras. Ney kills the Duke of Brunswick, and strips him, 
sending his belt to Napoleon. Tlie English fall back on Waterloo. 
Jupiter calls a council of the gods, and commands that none shall inter- 
fere on cither side. Mars and Neptune make very eloquent speeches. 
The battle of Waterloo commences. Napoleon kills Picton ' and 
Delaney. Ney cn.gagcs Ponsonby and kills him. The Prince of Orange 
is wounded by Soult. Lord Uxbridge flies to check the carn.agc. lie is 
severely wounded by Napoleon, and only saved by the assistance of Lord 
Hill. In the meantime the Duke makes a tremendous camage amon.g 
the French. He encounters General Duhesme and vanqui.shes him, biit 
spares his life. He kills Toubert, who kept the gaming-house in the 
P.alais Koyal, and Maronet, who loved to spend whole nights in drinking 
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cliampagiie. Clerv'a!, ivlio liad been hooted from tlm stage, and liad then 
become a captain 'in tlie Imperial Gkiavd, wished that he had still con- 
tinued to face the more harmless enmit)' of the Parisian pit. But Larrey, 
the son of Esculapius,- whom his father had instructed in all the secrets 
of his art, and who was surgeon-general of the French army, embraced 
the knees of the destroyerj and conjured him not to give death to one 
whose office' it was to give life. The Dube raised him, and bade him 
live. 

But we 'must hasten to the close. Napoleon rushes to encounter 
Wellington. Both armies stand in mute amaze. The heroes fire their 
pistols ; that of Napoleon misses, but that of AVellington, fonned liy the 
hand of Vulcan, and primed by the Cyclops, Wounds the Emperor in the 
thigh. He flies, and takes refuge among his troops. The flight becomes i 
promiscuous. The arrival of the Pinssians, from a motive of patriotism, 
the poet completely passes over. 

BOOK XII. 

TillNGS are now hastening to the catastrophe. Napoleon fiic.s to Lon- 
don, and, seating himself on the hearth of the Regent, embiaces the 
household gods and conjures him, by the venerable age of George III., 
and by the opening perfections of the Princess Charlotte, to spare him. 
The Prince is inclined to do so ; when, looking on his hi east, he sees tliere 
the belt of the Duke of Brunswick. He instantly draws his sword, and 
is about to stab the destroyer of hi< kinsman. Piety and hospitality, 
liowever, restrain his hand. He takes a middle course, and condemns 
Napoleon to be exposed on a desert island. The King of Fiance re-en- 
ters Paris ; and the poem concludes. 


ON MITFORD’S FIISTORY OF GREECE. 

(Novoiber 1824.) 

This is a book which enjoys a great and increasing popularity : but, 
while it has attracted a considerable share of the public attention, it has 
been little noticed by the critics, hlr Mitford has almost succeeded 'in 
mounting, unperceived by those whose office it is to watch such aspirants, 
to a high place among historians. He has taken a seat on the dais with- 
out being challenged by a single seneschal. To oppose the progress of 
his fame is now almost a hopeless enterprise. Had he been reviewed 
with candid severit}’, when he had published only his first volume, his 
work would either have deserved its reputation, or would never have 
obtained'it. “ Then,” as Indra says of Kehama, then was the time to 
strike.” The time was neglected ; and the consequence is that Mr Mit- 
ford like Kehama, has, laid his victorious hand on the literary Amreeta, 
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and seems about to taste the precious eli\ir of immortality. I shall ten- 
tnre to emulate the courage of the honest Glendoveer — 

“ When now 

He san the Amreeta in Kehama’s hand, 

An impulse that defied all self command, 

In that exti entity. 

Stung him, and he resolted to seize the cup. 

And dare the Rajah’s force in Seeva’s sight, 

Forward he spuing to tempt the unequal fiaj ” 

In plain words, I shall offer a few considerations, which may tend to 
reduce an ot erpraised w nter to Ins proper let el 

The principal characteristic of this historian, the origin of his excellen- 
cies and his defects, is a lote of singularity lie has no notion of going 
w ith a multitude to do either good or evil An exploded opinion, or an 
unpopular peison, has an irresistible charm for him The same penerse- 
ntss may be traced in his diction. His style would never hate been 
elegant , but it might at least hate been manly and perspicuous ; and 
nothing but the most elaborate care could possibly hat e made it so bad 
as it IS It IS distinguished by harsh phrases, stiange collocations, occa- 
sional solecisms, frequent obscurity, and, abot e all, by a peculni odditt , 
which can no more be desenbed than it can be oveiloohed. Nor is this 
all Mr Mitford piques himself on spelling bettei than any of his neigh- 
bours , and this not only in ancient names, which he mangles in defiance 
both of custom and of reason, but in the most ordinary woidsof the 
Fiiglish language It 's, in itself, a matter jieifectly indifferent whether 
we call a foreigner by the name which he bears in his own language, or 
by that w Inch corresponds to it in ours ; w hether w e say Lorenzo dc 
hledict, 01 Lawrence de Medici, Jean Chauvin, or John Calvin In such 
cases established usage is considered as law by all w nters except Mr 
Mitford. If he were always consistent with himself, he might be excused 
for sometimes disagreeing w ith his neighbours ; but he proceeds on no 
principle but that of being unlike the rest of the world. Eveiy child has 
heard of Linmeus ; therefore Mr Mitford calls him Lmne Rousseau is 
know n all ov er Lui ope as lean Jacques; therefore Mr Mitford bestows 
on him the strange appellation of John James 

Had Mr Mitford undertaken a Histoiy of any other country than 
Greece, this propensity would have rendered his work useless and 
absurd His occasional remarks on the affairs of ancient Rome and of 
modem Europe are full of errors but he w rues of times w ith respect to 
which almost every other writer has been m the wrong, and, theiefoie, 
by resolutely deviating from his predecessors, he is often in the right 
Almost all the modem historians of Greece have show n the grossest 
Ignorance of the most obvious phenomena of human nature In their 
representations the generals and statesmen of antiquity are absolutely 
div ested of all indivuduality They are personifications ; they are 
passions, talents, opinions, virtues, vices, but not men Inconsistency 
IS a thing of which these writers have no notion That a man may have 
been liberal in his youth and avaiicious in his age, cniel to one enemy 
and merciful to another, is to them utterly inconceivable If the facts be 
undeniable, they suppose some strange and deep design, in order to 
explain what, as eveiy' one who has observed his own mind knows, needs 
no explanation at all This is a mode of w riting very aeceptable to the 
multitude who have always been accustomed to make gods and dremons 
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out of men vety little better or worse than themselves ; but it appears 
contemptible to all who have watched the changes of human character — 
to all who have obser\'ed the influence of time, of circumstances, and of 
associates, on mankind — to all who have seen a hero in the gout, a 
democrat in the church, a pedant in love, or a philosopher in liquor. 
This practice of painting in nothing but black and white is unpardonable 
even in the drama. It is the great fault of Alfieri ; and how much it 
injures the effect of his compositions will be obvious to every one who 
will compare his Rosmunda with the Lady Macbeth of Shakspeare. The 
one is a wicked woman; the other is a fiend. Her only feeling is 
hatred ; all her words are curses. We are at once shocked and fatigued 
by the spectacle of such raving cmelty, excited by no provocation, 
repeatedly changing its object, and constant in nothing but in its in- 
extinguishable thirst for blood. 

In history this error is far more disgraceful. Indeed, there is no fault 
which so completely mins a narrative in the opinion of a judicious reader. 
We know that the line of demarcation between good and bad men is so 
faintly marked as often to elude the most careful investigation of those 
who have the best opportunities for judging. Public men, above all, are 
surrounded with so many temptations and difficulties that some doubt must 
almost always hang over their real dispositions and intentions. The lives 
ofPym, Cromwell, Monk, Clarendon, Marlborough, Burnet, Walpole, 
are well knoum to us. We are acquainted with their actions, their 
speeches, their writings ; we have abundance of letters and well-authen- 
ticated anecdotes relating to them ; yet what candid man will venture 
very positively to say which of them were honest and which of them were 
dishonest men ? It appears easier to pronounce decidedly upon the 
great characters of antiquity, not because we have greater means of dis- 
covering truth, but simply because we have less means of detecting error. 
The modem historians of Greece have forgotten this. Their heroes and 
villains are as consistent in all their sayings and doings as the cardinal 
virtues and the deadly sins in an allegory. We should ns soon expect a 
good action from giant Slay-good in Bunyan as from Dionysius ; and a 
crime of Epaminondas would seem as incongnious ns a faux-pas of the 
grave and comely damsel called Discretion, who answered the bell at the 
door of the house Beautiful. 

This error was partly the cause and partly the effect of the high 
estimation in which the later ancient writers have been held by modern 
scholars. Those French and English authors who have treated of the 
affairs of Greece have generally turned with contempt from the simple 
and natural narrations of Thucydides and Xenophon to the extravagant 
representations of Plutarch, Diodorus, Curtius, and other romancers ol 
the same class, — men who described military operations without ever 
having handled a .sword, and applied to the seditions of little republics 
speculations formed by observation on an empire which covered half the 
known world. Of liberty they knew nothing. It was to them a great 
mystery — a superhuman enjoyment. They ranted about liberty and 
patriotism, from the same cause which leads monks to talk more ardently 
than other men about love and women. A wise man values political 
liberty, because it secures the persons and the possessions of citizens ; 
because it tends to prevent the extravagance of rulers, and the' corruption' 
of judges ; bec.ause it gives birth to useful sciences and elegant arts ; 
liecause it excites the industry and increases the comforts of all classes 
of society. These theorists imagined that it possessed something 
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clernaiiy and intrinsicaily good, distinct from (be blessings wliich it 
genemllv jiroiUiced. Tliey considered it not as a means but as an end ; 
an end io be attained at any cost. Their favourite heroes are tliose rvho 
liave sacrificed, for tlie mere name of freedom, the prosjrerity-— the 
security— the justice— from which freedom derives its value. 

There is another remarkable characteristic of ihese writers, in which 
tlieir modern worshippers have carefully imitated them — a great fondness 
for good Stories. The most established facts, dales, and cliaracters are 
never suffered to come into competition with a splendid saying, or a 
unnantic exploit. The early historians have left us natural and simple 
descriptions of the great events which they witnessed, and the great men 
with whom they associated. When we read the account which PluLarch 
and Kolhn have given of the same period, we scarcely know our old 
acquaintance .again ; we are utterly confounded by the melo-drainatic 
effect of the narration, and the sublime coxcombry of the characters. 

Tiicse arc the principal errors into which the predecessor.? of hfr 
Mitford have fallen ; and from most of these he is free. His faults me 
of a completely different description. It is to he hoped that the students 
of history may now he saved, like Horax in Dryden’s play, by swallowing 
two connicting poisons, each of wltich may serve as an antidote to the 
other. 

The fir.sl and most important dififercnce between hir Mitford and those 
who have preceded him is in his narration. Here the advantage lies, for 
tile most part, on his side. His principle is to follow the contemiiorary 
iiistorians, to look with doubt on all statements which are not in some 
degree confirmed by them, and absolutely to reject all which are con- 
tradicted by them. While he retains the guidance of some writer in 
whom ite can place confidence, he goes on excellently. When he loses 
it, he falls to tlic level, or perhaps below the level, of the writers whom 
he so much despises ; he is as absurd as they, and veiy much duller. It 
is really amusing to observe how he proceeds with his narration when he 
has no belter authority than poor Diodorus. He is compelled to relate 
something -, yet he believes nothing. He accompanies every fact with a 
long statement of objections. His account of the administration c|f 
Dionysius is in no sense a history. It ought to be entitled — “ Historic 
doubts as to certain events, alleged to have taken place in Sicily.” 

This scepticism, however, like that of some great legal characters 
almost as sceptical as himself, vanishes whenever his political partialities 
interfere. He is a vehement admirer of tyranny and oligarchy, and con- 
siders no evidence as feeble which can be brought forward in favour of 
those forms of government. Democracy he hales with a perfect hatred, 
a hatred which, in the first volume of his history, appears only in his 
ejiisodes and reflections, but which, in those parts where he has less 
reverence for his guides, and can venture to lake his own way, completely 
distorts even his narration. 

In talring up tlic.se opinions, I have no doubt that Mr Mitford was in- 
fluenced by the same loyc of singularity wliich led liim to spell island 
without an j, and to' place two dots over the last letter of idea. In truth, 
preceding historians have erred so monstrously on the other side that even 
the worst parts of Mr Milford’s book may be useful as a corrective. For 
•a young gcntlcmau who talks much about his country, tyrannicide, and 
J'.paminondns, lliis wink, diluted in a sufficient quantitv of RoHin and 
Rarthclemi, may be a very useful remedy. 

The errors of both parties arise from an ignorance or a neglect of the 
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fundamental principles of political science. The r\ liters on one side 
imagine popular govcinment to be always a blessing ; hir Linford oniils 
no opportunity of assuring us that it is always a curse. The fact is, that 
a good government, like a good coat, is that which fits the body foi which 
it IS desigiicd. A man who, upon abstract principles, pronounces a con- 
stitution to be good, without am exact knowledge of the people who are 
to be governed by it, judges as absurdly as a tailoi who should mcasuie 
the IJelvidere Apollo for the clothes of all his customers. Tlie dema- 
gogues v\ho wished to see Poitngal a republic, .and the wise critics wlio 
levile the Viiginians for not having instituted a peerage, appear equally 
iidiciilous to all men of sense and candour. ' 

Ihat is the best goveinment which desires to make the people happy, 
and knows how to make them happy. Neither the incluiation 1101 tlie 
knowledge will suffice alone j and it is difficult to find them together. 

Pine democracy, and pme democracy alone, satisfies the formei condi- 
tion of this great problem, 'fhat the governois may be solicitous only 
foi the inteiests of the governed, it is necessary that the interests of the 
govcnioi-s and the governed should be the same. This cannot be often 
the case wheie powet is intrusted to one 01 to a few. The privileged 
pail of the community will doubtless derive a certain degreg of adv antage 
fiom the geneial piosperity of the state ; but they will deii\e a greater 
fiom oppiession and exaction. The king will desire an useless w ar for 
his glory, or a paic-aux-cetp for his pleasure. The nobles will demand 
monopolies and lettrcs-dc-ctichd. In jnopoition ns the number of 
^overjunrs is increased die evil is dimmisliecL There are feme; to contii- 
bute, and more to receive. The dividend which each can obtain of the 
iniblic plunder becomes less and less tempting. But the inteiests of the 
subjects and the 1 tilers never absolutely coincide till tlie stibjects them- 
selves become the nileis, that is, till the government be either immedi- 
ately 01 mediately demociatical. 

But this IS not enough. “Will without power,” said the sagacious 
Casimir to Miloi Beefington, “is like childien playing at soldiers.” 
The people will always be desiious to promote theii own interests; but 
it may be doubted, whethei, in any community, they were ever suffi- 
ciently educated to understand them. Even m this island, wheie the 
multitude have long been better informed th.an in any other part of 
Euiope, the lights of the many have generally been asserted against 
themselves by the patriotism of the few. Fiee trade, one of the gieatcst 
blessings which a government can confer on a people, is in almost every 
country unpopular. It may be well doubted, whethei a liberal policy 
with regaid to our commeicial relations would find any suppoit from a 
parliament elected by universal suffrage. The lepublicans on the othei 
side of the Atlantic have lecently adopted legulations of winch the con- 
sequences will, befoielong, show us, 

“ How nations sink, by daihng schemes oppressed. 

When vengeance listens to the fool’s lequest.” 

The people aie to be governed foi their own good ; and, that they 
may be governed foi their own good, they must not be governed by 
their owm ignorance. There aie countries m which it vv oukl be as absuid 
to establish popular government as to abolish all the restraints in a school, 
or to untie all the strait-waistcoats in a madhouse. 

Hence it may be concluded that the happiest state of society is that in 
which supreme povvci lesides in the whole body of a vv ell iiifoimcd people. 
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This is an imaginar)’, perhaps an unattainable, stale of things. Vet, in 
some measure, we maj’ approximate to it ; aird he alone (lesen,’es the 
name of a great statesman, whose principle it is to extend the power of 
the people in proportion to the extent of their knowledge, and to give 
them every facility for obtaining such a degree of knowledge as may 
render it safe to trust them with absolute power. In the mean time, it 
is dangerous to praise or condemn constitutions in the abstract ; since, , 
from the despotism of St Petersburg to the democracy of Washington, 
there is scarcely a form of goverriment which might not, at least in some 
hypothetical case, be the best possible. 

If, however, there be any form of government which in all ages and all 
nations has always been, and must always be, pernicious, it is certainly 
that which hir jNIitford, on his usual principle of being wiser than all the 
rest of the world, has taken under his especial patronage — pure oligarchy. 
This is closely, and indeed inseparably, connected with another of his 
eccentric tastes, a marked partiality for Lacedeemon, and a dislike of 
Athens, Mr jilitford’s book has, I suspect, rendered these sentiments 
in some degree popular ; and I shall, therefore, e.xamine them at some 
length. 

The shades in the Athenian character strike the eye more rapidly than 
those in the Lacedaemonian ■. not because they are darker, but because they • 
arc on a brighter ground. The law of ostracism is an instance of this. No- 
thing can be conceived more odious than the practice of punishing a citizen, 
simply and professedly, for his eminence ; — and nothing in the institutions 
of Athens is more frequently or more justly censured. Lacedremon was free 
from this. And why ? Laceda’mon did not need it. Oligarchy is an ostra- 
cism of itself, — an ostracism not occasional, but permanent, — not dubious, 
but certain. Her laws prevented the development of merit instead of 
attacking its maturity. They did not cut down the plant in its high and 
palmy state, but airsed the soil with eternal sterility. In spite of the law 
of ostracism, Athens produced, wdthin a hundred and lift}' years, the 
greatest public men that ever existed. Whom had Sparta to ostracise? 
Slie produced, at most, four eminent men, Brasidas, Gylippus, Lysander, 
and Agesilaus. Of tliese, not one rose to distinction within her jurisdic- 
tion. It was only when they escaped from the region within tvhich the 
influence of aristocracy withered everything good and noble, it was only 
when they ceased to be Lacedremonians, that they became great men. 
Brasidas, among the cities of Thrace, was strictly a democratical leader, 
the favourite minister and general of the people. The same may be . said 
of Gylippus, at Syracuse. Lysander, in the Hellespont, and Agesilaus, 
in Asia, were liberated for a time from the hateful restraints imposed by 
the constitution of Lycurgus. Both acquired fame abroad ; and both 
returned to be w.atched and depressed at home. This is not peculiar to 
Sparta. Oligarchy, wherever it has existed, has always stunted the 
growth of genius. Thus it was at Rome, till about a century before the 
Christian era : we read of abundance of consuls and dictators who won 
battles, and enjoyed triumphs ; but we look in vain for a single man of the 
first order of intellect, — for a Pericles, a Demosthenes, or a Hannibal. 
The Gracchi formed a strong democratical party ; hlarius revived it ; the 
foundations of the old aristocracy were shaken’; and two generations 
fertile in really great men appeared. 

y enice is a still more remarkable instance ; in her history we see no- 
thing but the state ; aristocracy had destroyed every seed of .genius and 
virtue. Her dominion was like herself, lofty and magnificent; but 
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founded on filth and weeds. God forbid that there should ever again 
exist a powerful and civilised state, which, after existing through thirteen 
hundred eventful years, should not bequeath to mankind the memory of 
one great name or one generous action. 

Many writers, and Mr Mitford among the number, have admired the 
stability of the Spartan institutions ; in fact, there is little to admire, and 
less to approve. Oligarchy is the weakest and the most stable of govern- 
ments ; and it is stable because it is weak. It has a sort of valetudinarian 
longevity ; it lives in the balance of Sanctorius ; it takes no exercise ; it 
exposes itself to no accident ; it is seized with an hypochondriac alarm at 
eveiy new sensation ; it trembles at every breath ; it lets blood for every 
inflammation : and thus, without ever enjoying a day of health or 
pleasure, drags on its existence to a doting and debilitated old age. 

The' .Spartans purchased for their government a prolongation of its 
existence by the sacrifice of happiness at home and dignity abroad. They 
cringed to the powerful j they trampled on the weak ; they massacred 
their helots ; they betrayed their allies ; they contrived to be a day too 
late for the battle of l\Iarathon ; they attempted to avoid the battle of 
Salamis ; they suffered the Athenians, to whom they owed their lives and 
liberties, to be a second time driven from their country by the Persians, 
that they might finish their own fortifications on the Isthmus ; they at- 
tempted to take advantage of the distress to which exertions in their cause 
had reduced their preservers, in order to make them their slaves ; they 
strove’ to prevent those who had abandoned their walls to defend them, 

, from rebuilding them to defend themselves ; they commenced the 
Peloponnesian war in violation of their engagements with Athens ; they 
abandoned it in violation of their engagements with their allies ; they gave 
up to the sword whole cities which had placed themselves under their 
protection ; they bartered, for advantages confined to themselves, the in- 
terest, the freedom, and the lives of those who had served them most 
faithfully ; they took with equal complacency, and equal infamy, the 
stripes of Elis and the bribes of Persia ; they never showed either re- 
sentment or gratitude j they abstained from no injury, and they revenged 
none. Above all, they looked on a citizen who served them well as 
their deadliest enemy. These are the arts which protract the existence 
of government. 

'NorwerethedomesticinstitutionsofLacedremon less hateful or less con- 
temptible than her foreign policy. A perpetual interference with every part 
of the system of human life, a constant struggle against nature and rea- 
son, characterised alt her laws. To violate even prejudices which have 
' taken deep root in the minds of a people is scarcely expedient ; to think 
of extirpating natural appetites and passions is frantic : the external 
symptoms maybe occasionally repressed ; but the feeling still exists, and, 
debarred from its natural objects, preys on the disordered mind and body 
of its victim. Thus it is in convents — thus it is among ascetic sects — 
thus it was among the Lacedemonians. Hence arose that madness, or 
violence approaching to madness, which, in spite of every external 
restraint, often appeared among the most distinguished citizens of Sparta. 
Cleomenes terminated his career of raving cnielty by cutting himself to 
pieces. Pausanias seems to have been absolutely insane ; he formed a 
hopeless and profligate scheme ; he betrayed it by the ostentation of his 
behaviour, and the imprudence of his measures ; and he alienated, by his 
insolence, all who might have served or protected him. Xenophon, a 
warm admirer of Laccda.’mon, furnishes us with the strongest evidence 
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to Oils effect. It is impossible not to obacne the bnital and senseless 
fur)- svhich cliaracterises almost every Spartan nitli sibom he nas 
connected. Clearchus nearly lost his life by Ins cruelty. Clnrisophus 
deprised Ins army of the sen ices of a faithful guide by ins nmeasonablc 
and ferocious severity. But it is needless to multiply instances Ly- 
curgus, Mr Mitford’s favourite legislator, founded his nhole system on a 
misUUen principle. lie nevci considered that gosernments neie made 
for men, and not men for governments. Instead of adapting the consti- 
tution to the people, he distoited the minds of the people to suit the con- 
stitution, a scheme worthy of the Laputan Academy of Biojectors. And 
this appears to Mr Mitfoid to constitute his peculiar title to admiiation. 
Hear himself; “What to modem eyes most stiikmgly sets that ex- 
traoidinary man above all other legislators is, that in so many circum- 
stances, appaieiitly out of the reach of law, he controlled and formed to 
his own mind the wills and habits of his people ” I should suppose that 
this gentleman had the advantage of receiving his education under the 
ferula of Dr Pangloss ; for his metaphysics are clearly those of the castle 
of Thunder-ten-lronckh : “ Reraavquez bten que les nez ont ele faitspour 
porter des liniettcb, aiissi avons nous des lunettes. Les jambes sont vis- 
iblemeiit instituees pour etre cliaussees, et nous avons des chaiisses. Les 
cochons etant f.iits pom ctre manges, nous raangeons du pore toute 
raniit'c." 

At Athens the laws did not constantly interfeie with the tastes of the 
people. The children w eie not taken from their parents by that univeiNal 
step-mother, the state. T hey were not staived into thieies, or torluieil 
into bullies ; there was no established table at which every one must dine, 
no established style m which eveiy one must conveise. An Athenian 
might eat whatever he could affoid to buy, and talk as long as lie could 
find people to listen. The government did not tell the people what 
opinions they were to hold, oi what songs they were to sing. Fieetlom 
produced excellence Thus philosophy took Us oiigin. Thus weie 
jiroduced those models of poeli-y, of oiatory, and of the aits, which 
scaicely fall short of the standard of ideal excellence. Nothing is more 
coiiduciie to happiness than the free exercise of the mind in pursuits 
congenial to it. This happiness, assuredly, was enjoyed far more at 
Athens than at Spaita. The Athenians are acknowledged even by their 
enemies to have been distmgmshed, in piivate life, by their courteous 
and amiable demeanour, 'f hen levity, at least, was better than Spartan 
sulleiiness, and their impertinence than Spartan insolence. Even in 
courage it may be questioned wlietlier they were inferior to the Lacedmmo- 
niaiis The great Athenian histonan has reported a remarkable obsei va- 
tioii of the great Atlieman minister. Bencles maintained that Ins 
coimtrjanen, without submitting to the haidships of a Spartan education, 
rivalled all the achievements of Spaitan valour, and that therefoie the 
pleasures and amusements winch they enjoyed were to be considered as 
so much clear gam. The infantiy of Athens was certainly not equal to 
that of Lacedaemon ; but this seems to have been caused merely by want 
of piactice • the attention of the Athenians was diverted from the disci- 
pline of the phalanx to that of the trireme. The Lacedwmomans, in 
s|iite of all their boasted valour, were, from the same cause, timid and 
disorderly in naval action. 

But we are told that crimes of great enormity were perjietratcd by the 
Athenian goi eminent, and the democracies under its protection. It is 
true that .\thens too often acted up to ihc full extent of the laws of war 
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in an age when those laws had not been mitigated by cau'es which ha\e 
operated in later times. Tins accusation is, m fact, coiiimon to Athens 
to Lacedaemon, to all the states of Greece, and to all states similarly 
situated. Where communities are very large, the heavier ecils of war are 
felt but by few. The ploughboy smgs, the spinning-wheel turns lonnd 
the wedding-day is fi.ved, whether the last battle weie lost or won. In 
little states it cannot he thus ; every man feels in Ins Ovm property and 
person the effect of a war. Every man is a soldier, and a soldier fi'shtino^ 

for his nearest interests. His own trees have been cut down his own 

corn has been burnt — his own house has been pillaged — -his own relations 
have been hilled. How can he entertain towards the enemies of his 
country the same feelings with one who has suffered notlniio- f-om them, 
except perhaps the addition of a small sum to the ta\e% which he pays? 
Men in such ciicumstances cannot be generous. They^ have too much at 
stake. It is w hen they are, if I may so express my self, play mg for lov e, it is 
when war is a mere game at chess, it is when they are contending for a 
remote colony, a frontier towm, the honours of a flag, a salute, or a title, 
that they can make fine speeches, and do good offices to their enemies. 
The Black Prince waited behind the chair of hts captive ; Villars inter- 
changed repartees wath Eugene j George II. sent congratulations to Louis 
XV., during a war, upon occasion of his escape frorti the attempt of 
Damien : and these things are fine and generous, and very gratifying to 
the author of the Broad btone of Honour, and all the other wise men 
who think, like him, that God made the world only for the Use of gentle- 
men. But they sprmg in general trom utter fieaitfe-Ssness. X*o war 
ought ever to be undertaken but under circumstances which render all 
inteichange of courte.sy between the combatants impossible. It is a bad 
thing that men should hate each other ; but it is far worse that they' 
should contract the habit of cutting one another’s throats without hatred". 
AYar is never lenient, but where it is wanton ; when m^n are compelled 
to fight in selfdefence, they must hate and avenge : this may be bad; 
but It is human nature ; it is the clay as it came from the hand of the 
pottei. 

It IS tnie that among the dependencies of Athens seditions assumed a 
character more ferocious than even in France, diiung the reign of tenoi 
— the accursed Saturnalia of an accursed bondage. It la true that in 
Athens itself, where such convulsions were scarcely known, the condition 
of the higher orders was disagreeable ; that they were Compelled to con- 
tnbute large sums for the service or the amusement of the public ; and 
that they were sometimes hara-ssed by vexatious infoniieis. Whenever 
such cases occur, Mr Milford’s scepticism vanishes The " if,” the 
“ but,” the “ it IS said,” the “ if we may believe,” with which he quali- 
fies every chaige against a tyrant or an aristocracy, aie at once aban- 
doned. The blacker tlie story, the firmer is his belief, and he never fails 
to inveigh with hearty bitterness against democracy as the source of every 
species of crime. 

The Athenians, I believe, possessed more liberty than was good for 
them. Y"et I will venture to assert that, while the splendour, the intelli- 
gence, and the energy of that great people were peculiar to themselves, 
the comes with which they are charged arose from causes w hich w ere 
common to them with every other state which then existed. The violence 
of faction in that age sprung from a cause which has always been fertile 
in every political and moral evil, domestic slavery'. 

The effect of slavery is completely to dissolve the connection which 
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naturally exists between the higher and lower classes of free citiz^s. The 
rich spend their wealth in purchasing and maintaining sl^'-ves. There is 
no demand for the labour of the poor ; the fable of jMen^nius ceases to be 
applicable ; the belly communicates no nutriment to the members ; there 
is an atrophy in the body politic. The two parties, therefore, proceed 
to extremities utterly unknown in countries where they have' mutually 
need of each other. In Horae the oligarchy was too powerful to be sub- 
verted by force ; and neither the tribunes nor the popular assemblies, 
though constitutionally omnipotent, could maintain a successful contest 
against men who possessed the whole property of the state. Hence the 
necessity for measures tending to unsettle the whole frantc of society, and 
to take away every motive of industry ; the abolition of debts, and the 
agrarian laws — propositions absurdly condemned by rr'cn who do not 
consider the circumstances from which they sprung. They were the des- 
perate remedies of a desperate disease. In Greece the oligarchical 
interest was not in general so deeply rooted as at Rome, f he multitude, 
therefore, often redressed by force grievances which, at Rome, were com- 
monly attacked under the forms of the constitution. They drove out or 
mass.acred the rich, and divided their property. If the superior union or 
military skill of the rich rendered them victorious, they took measures 
equally violent, disarmed all in whom they could not confide, often 
slaughtered great numbers, and occasionally expelled the whole commoiy 
alty from the city, and remained, with their slaves, the sole inhabi- 
tants. 

From such calamities Athens and Lacedaemon alone \vere almost com- 
pletely free. At Athens the purses of tlie rich were laid under regular, 
contribution for the support of the poor ; and thi.s, rightly considered, 
was as much a favour to the givers as to tlie receivers, since no 'other 
measure could possibly have saved their houses from pillage and their 
persons from violence. It is singular that Mr Milford should perpetually 
reprobate a policy which was the best that could be pursued in such a 
state of things, and which alone saved Athens from the frightful outrages 
which were perpetrated at Corcyra. 

Laccdwmon, cursed with a system of slavery more odious than has ever 
existed in any otlier country, avoided this evil by almost totally annihilal-' 
ing private property. Lycurgus began by an agrarian lasv. lie abolished 
all professions except that of arms ; he made the whole of his community 
a standing army, every member of which had a comipon right to the 
services of a crowd of miserable bondmen ; he secured the state from 
sedition at the expense of the Helots. Of all the parts of his system this 
is the most creditable to his head, and the most disgraceful to his 
heart. 

Tliese considerations, and many others of equal importance, Mr Mil- 
ford has neglected ; but he has yet a heavier charge to answer. He has 
made not only illogical inferences, but false statements. While he never 
states, without qualifications and objections, the charges which the 
earliest and best historians have brought against his favourite tyrant.s, 
Pisistratus, Hippias, and Gelon, he transcribes, without any hesitation, 
the grossest abuse of the least authoritative writers against every demo-' 
cracy and every demagogue. Such an accusation should not be made 
tvithout being supported ; and I will therefore select one out of many 
passages which will fully substantiate the charge, and convict Mr Mitfofd 
of wilful misrepresentation, or of negligence scarcely less culpable. Mr 
Milford is speaking of one of the greatest men that ever lived. Demos- 
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thenes, and comparing him with liis rival, jdLschines. Let him speak for 
himself. 

“ In earliest youth Demosthenes earned an opprobrious nickname by 
the efieminacy of his dress and manner.” Does Mr Mitford know that 
Demosthenes denied this charge, and explained the nickname in a per- 
fectly different manner ? * And, if he knew it, should he not, have stated 
it? He proceeds thus : On emerging from minority, by the Athenian 
law, at five-and-twenty, he earned another opprobrious nickname by a 
prosecution of his guardians, which was considered as a dishonourable 
attempt to extort money from them.” In the first place Demosthenes 
w.as not five-and-twenty years of age. Mr Mitford might have learned, 
from so common a book as the Archatologia of Archbishop Potter, that 
at twenty Athenian citizens were freed from the control of their guar- 
dians, and began to manage their own property. The very speech of 
Demosthenes against his guardians proves most satisfactorily that he was 
under twenty. In his speech against Midi.as, he says that when he under- 
took that prosecution he was quite+ a boy. His youth might, therefore, 
excuse the step, even if it had been considered, as Mr Mitfold says, a 
dishonourable attempt to extort money. But who considered it as such ? 
Not the judges who condemned the guardians. The Athenian courts of 
justice were not the purest in the world ; but their decisions were at least 
.as likely to be just as the abuse of a deadly enemy. Mr Mitford refers 
for confirmation of his statement to Aischines and Plutarch. Aischines 
by no means bears him out ; and Plutarch directly contradicts him. 
“Not long after,” says Mr Mitford, “he took blows publicly in the 
theater” (I presen’c the orthography, if it can be so called, of this 
historian) Pfrom a petulant youth of rank, named Meidias.” Here are 
two disgraceful mistakes. In the first place, it was long after ; eight 
years at the very least, probably much mote. In the next place the 
petulant youth, of whom hlr Mitford speaks, was fifty years old.J Really 
Mr Mitford has less reason to censure the carelessness of his predecessors 
than to refofm his own. After this monstrous inaccuracy, with regard to 
facts, we may be able to judge what degree of credit ought to be given 
to the vague abuse of such a ^vriter. “ The cowardice of Demosthenes 
in the field afterwards became notorious.” Demosthenes was a civil 
character; war was not his business. In his time the division be- 
tween military and political offices was beginning to be strongly 
marked ; yet the recollection of the days when every citizen was a soldier 
was still recent. In such states of society a certain degree of disrepute 
always attaches to sedentary men ; but that any leader of the Athenian 
democracy could have been, as Mr Mitford .says of Demosthenes, a few 
lines before, remarkable for “an extraordinary deficiency of personal 
courage,” is absolutely impossible. M'hat mercenary wanior of the time 
exposed his life to greater or more constant perils? Was there a single 
soldier at Choeronea who had more cause to tremble for his safety than 
the orator, who, in case of defeat, could scarcely hope for mercy from 
the people whom he had misled or the prince whom he had ojjposcd ? 


* See the speech of dischiiics against Tiraarchus. 

+ MeipoxiJXXtoi' uy KOHiSrj. 

t Whoever wall read the speech of Demosthenes against Midias will find the state- 
ments in the text confirmed, and will have, moreover, the pleasure of becoming ac- 
quainted with one of the finest compositions in the world. 
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Were not the ordinary fluctuations of popular feeling enough to deter 
any coward from engaging in political conflicts? Isocratc', whom Mr 
IMitford extols, because he constantly employed all the flowers of his 
school-boy rhetoric to decorate oligarchy and tyranny, avoided the judi- . 
cial and political meetings of Athens from mere timidity, and seems t'u 
have hated democracy only because he durst not look a popular assembliy 
in the face. Demosthenes was a man of a feeble constitution : his nerves 
Vi'ere weak ; but his spirit was high ; and the energy and enthusiasm elf 
his feelings supported him through life and in death. | 

So much for Demosthents. Now for the orator of aristocmey. -I d» 
not wish to abuse ylsschines. He may have been an honest man. life 
was certainly a great man ; and I feel a reverence, of which Mr Mitforcl 
seems to have no notion, for great men of every party. But, when hirj 
Mitford says that the private character of /Eschines was without stain,) 
does he remember what /Eschines has himself confessed in his speed A 
against Timaichns? I can make allowances, as well as Mr Milford, fob 
persons who lived under a different system of laws and morals ; but hit 
them be made impartially. If Demosthenes is to be attacked on acco'uint 
of some childish improprieties, proved only by the assertion of an an'/a- 
gonist, what shall we say of those maturer vices which that antagonist ’/ws 
himself acknowledged? “Against the private character of /Eschin/ps,” ' 
■■-ays Mr Mitford, “ Demosthenes seems not to have had an insinuation^ to 
oppose.” Has Mr hlitford ever read the speech of Demosthenes on i?-he 
Embassy ? Or can he have forgotten, what was never forgotten by any-' ■ 
one else svho ever read it, the stoiy which Demosthenes relates with 
such terrible energy of language concerning the drunken bmtality of hi.s 
rival? True or false, here is something more than an insinuation ; and 
nothing can vindicate the historian, who has overlooked it, from' the 
charge of negligence or of partiality. But /Eschines denied the story. 
And did not Demosthenes also deny the story respecting his childish 
nickname, nhich Mr Mitford has nevertheless told vithout any qualifica- 
tion? But the iudge''. or some part of them, showed, by tlieir clamour, 
their disbelief of the relation of Demosthenes. And did not the judges, 
who tried the cause between Demosthenes and his guardians, indicate, 
in a much clearer manner, their approbation of the prosecution ? But 
Demosthenes was a demagogue, and is to be slandered. /Eschines was 
an aristocrat, and is to be panegyrised. Is this a history, or a party- 
pamphlet? , 

These passages, all selected from a single page of Mr Mitford’s woik, 
may give some notion to those readers, who have not the means of com- 
paring his statements with the original authorities, of his' cxtiemc. 
]5artiaiity and carelessness. Indeed, whenever this historian mentions 
Demosthenes, he violates all the laws of candour and even of decency ; 
he weighs no authorities ; he makes no allowances ; he forgets the best 
authenticated facts in the history of the times, and the most generally 
recognised principles of human nature. The opposition of the great 
orator to the policy of Philip he represents as neither more nor less than 
deliberate villany. I hold almost the same opinion with Mr Mitford ' 
respecting the character and the views of that great and accomplished 
prince. But am I, theieforc, to pronounce Demosthenes profligate and 
insincere? Surely not. Do we not perpetually see men of, the greatest 
talents and the purest intentions misled by national or factious prejudices ? 

I he most respectable people in England were, little more than forty 
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years ago, in tlic habit of uttering the bitterest abuse against Washington 
and Franidin. It is certainly to be regretted that men should err so 
grossly in their estimate of character. But no pdrson who knows any- 
thing of human nature will impute such eirors to depravity. 

Mr Mitford is not more consistent with himself than with reason. 
Though he is the advocate of all oligarchies, he is also a warm admirer 
of all kings, and of all citizens who raised tliemselves to that species of 
sovereignty which the Greeks denominated tyraniry. If nronarchy, as 
Mr Jlitford holds, bo in itself a blessing, democracy must be a better 
fonri of government thair aristocracy, which is always opposed to the 
supremacy, and even to the eminence, of individuals. On the other 
hand, it is but one step that separates the demagogue and the 
sovereign. 

If this article had not extended itself to so great a length, I should 
offer a few observations on some other peculiarities of this writer, — his 
general preference of the Barbarians to the Greeks, — his predilectioir for 
Persians, Carthaginians, Thmeians, for all nations, in short, except that 
gr eat and enlightened natioir of which he is the histor ian. But I will 
confine myself to a single topic. 

hit- hlitford has remarked, with tnith and spirit, that “ any 
history perfectly' written, but especially a Grcciarr history perfectly 
written, should be a political irrstitutc for all nations.’’ It has not 
occurred to him that a Grecian history, perfectly written, shoirld also be 
a cm>p]cic record cS the rirc and /.wgress of poetry, phdo'iophy, itix) the 
arts. Here his work is e.xtrenrcly deficient. Indeed, though it may seetrr 
a strange thing to say of a gentleman who has prrbhshcd so inany quartos, 
Mr Mitford seems to entertain a feeling, bordering on contempt, for 
literary’ and spccirlativc pui'suits. The talents of action almost exclusively 
attract his notice ; and he talks with very complacent disdain of “the 
idle learned.” Homer, indeed, he admires; but principally, I am .afraid, 
because he is convinced that Homer could neither read nor write. lie 
could not avoid speaking of Socrates ; but he has been far more solicitous 
to trace his death to political causes, and to deduce from it consequerrees 
unfavourable to Athens, and to popular govemments, than to throw light 
on the character and doctrines of the wonderfttl man, 

“ From whose mouth issued forth 
Mellifluous streams that watered all the schools 
Of Academics, old and new, with those 
Snmamed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe.” 

He does not seem to be aware that Demosthenes was a great orator ; he 
represents him sometimes as an aspirant demagogue, soiiietimes as an 
adroit negotiator, and always as a great rogue. But that in which the 
Athenian excelled all men of all ages, that irresistible eloquence, which 
at the distance of more than two thousand years stirs our blood, and 
brings tears into our eyes, he passes by with a few phrase;; of common- 
place commendation. The origin of the drama, the doctrines of the 
sophists, the course of Athenian education, the state of the arts and 
sciences, the whole domestic system of the Greeks, he has almost com- 
pletely neglected. Yet these things will appear, to a reflecting man. 
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scarcely less worthy of attention than the taking of Sphactciia or the 
discipline of the targeteers of Iphicratcs. 

This, indeed, is a deficiency by no means peculiar to Mr Mitford. 
Most people seem to imagine that a detail of public occurrences — the 
operations of sieges — the changes of administrations — the treaties — the 
conspiracies — the rebellions — is a complete history. Differences of de- 
finition are logically unimportant ; but practically they sometimes pro- 
duce the most momentous effects. Thus it has been in the present case. 
Historians have, almost without exception, confined themselves to the 
public transactions of states, and have left to the negligent administration 
of writers of fiction a province at least equally extensive and valuable. 

All udse statesmen have agreed to consider the prosperity or adversity 
of nations as made up of the happiness or misery of individuals, and to 
reject as chimerical all notions of a public interest of the community, dis- 
tinct from the interest of the component parts. It is therefore strange 
that those whose office it is to supply statesmen with examples and warn- 
ings .should omit, as too mean for the dignity ol history, circumstances 
which exert the most extensive influence on the state of society. In 
general, the under current of human life flows steadily on, unruffled by 
the storms which agitate the surface. The happiness of the many com- 
monly depends on causes independent of victories or defeats, of revolu- 
tions or restorations, — causes which can be regulated by no laws, and 
which are recorded in no archives. These causes are the things which it 
is of main importance to us to know, not how the Lacedremonian phalanx 
was broken at Leuctra, — not whether Alexander died of poison or by dis- 
ease. Histoiy, without these, is a shell without a kernel ; and such is 
almost all the liistory which is extant in the world. Paltry skirmishes 
and plots are reported with absurd and useless minuteness ; but im- 
provements the most essential to the comfort of human life extend them- 
selves over the world, and introduce themselves into every cottage, 
before any annalist can condescend, from the dignity of writing about 
generals and ambassadors, to take the least notice of them. Thus the 
progress of the most salutary inventions and discoveries is buried in im- 
penetrable mystery ; mankind are deprived of a most useful species of 
knowledge, and their benefactors of their honest fame. In the meantime 
every child knows by heart the dates and adventures of a long line of 
baibarian kings. The histoiy of nations, in the sense in which I use the 
word, is often best studied in woiks not professedly historical. Thucy- 
dides, as far as he goes, is an excellent writer ; 'yet he affords us far less 
knowledge of the most important particulars' relating to Athens than 
Plato or Aristophanes. The little treatise of Xenophon on Domestic 
Economy contains more historical information than all the seven books 
of his Hellenics. The same maybe said of the Satires of Horace, of the 
Letters of Cicero, of the novels of Le Sage, of the memoirs of hlarmontcl. 
hlany others might be mentioned ; but these sufficiently illustrate my 
meaning. 

I would hope that there may yet appear a writer who may despise tlic 
present narrow limits, and assert the rights of history over every part of 
her natural domain. Should such a writer engage in that enterprise, in 
which I cannot but consider hir Mitford as having failed, he will record, 
indeed, all that is interesting and important in military and , political 
transactions ; but he 'will not think anything too trivial for the gravity of 
history which is not too tririal to promote or diminish the happiness of 
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man. He \\ill poitray m vivid colours the domestic society, tlie manners, 
the amusements, the conversation of the Gieeks. He will not disdain to 
discuss the state of agriculture, of the mechanical arts, and of the con- 
veniences of life The progress of painting, of sciilptuie, and of architec- 
tuie, will form an important part of liis plan But, above all, his atten- 
tion will be gi\en to the histoiy of that splendid literatiiie from which 
has sprang all the strength, the w isdom, the freedom, and the glory, of 
the western world. 

Of the mdiffeiencc which Mr Mitford shows on this subject I will not 
speak , for I cannot speal^ with fairness. It is a subject on which 1 lose 
to forget the accuracj’ of a judge, in the veneration of a w orshipper and 
the gratitude of a child. If w e consider merely the subtlety of disquisi- 
tion, the force of imagination, the perfect eneigy and elegance of expies- 
sion which characterise the great works of Athenian genius, we must 
pionounce them intimsically most aaluable , but what shall we say when 
we reflect that from hence have sprung directly or indirectly, all the 
noblest creations of the human intellect , that from hence were the vast 
accomplishments and the bnlhant fancy of Cicero ; the w ithermg fire of 
Juvenal; the plastic imagination of Dante; the humoiii of Cervantes; 
the comprehension of Bacon ; the w it of Butler ; the supreme and 
universal excellence of Shakspeare? All the triumphs of truth and 
genius over prejudice and power, in every country and in every age, 
have been the triumphs of Athens. Wherever a few gieat minds have 
made a stand against violence and fraud, in the cause of liberty and 
leason, there has been her spint m the midst of them ; inspiimg, encoiii- 
agmg, consoling ; — by tlic lonely lamp of Lrasinus , by tlie restless bed 
of Pascal ; m the tribune of ^^ll.abeau ; in the cell of Galileo ; on the 
scaffold of Sidney But who shall estimate her influence on piivate hap 
piness? Wlio shall say how many thousands liave been made vvisei, 
happier, and better, by those pursuits m w Inch she has taught mank’iid 
to engage : to how many the studies which took then use fiom hei have 
been wealth in poverty, — liberty in bondage, — health in sickness, — 
society in solitude ? Her power is indeed manifested at the bai, m the 
senate, in the field of battle, m the schools of jjhilosophy But these are 
not her glory. Wheievei hteraluie consoles sorrow, oi assuages pam, — 
wherever it brings gladness to eyes which fail with wakefulness and tears, 
and ache for the daik house and the long sleep, — there is evhibited, in its 
noblest form, tlie immortal influence of Athens 

The den ise, in the Arabian tale, did not hesitate to abandon to his 
comrade the camels w ith their load of jewels and gold, while he letaincd 
the exsket of that inysteiious juice which enabled him to behold at one 
glance all the hidden riches of the viniv erse Surely it is no exaggemtioii 
to say that no external advantage is to be compared with that purification 
of the intellectual eye which gives us to contemplate the infinite wealth 
of the mental world, all the hoarded treasures of its pnmeval djnasties, 
all the shapeless ore of us yet unexplored mines This is the gift of 
Athens to man Her freedom and her power have for more than twenty 
centuries been annihilated ; her people have degenerated into timid 
slaves ; her language into a barbaioiis jargon ; her temples have been 
given up to the successive depredations of Romans, Turks, and .Scotch- 
men ; but her intellectual empire is imperishable. And when those who 
have nvalled her greatness shall have shared hei fate ; w hen civilisation 
and knowledge shall have fixed their abode m distant continents; when 
the sceptre shall liav e passed away fiom Bngland ; when, peihaps, tia- 
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vellers trom cli'-lant regions shall in vain labour to decipher on some 
mouldering pedestal the name of our proudest chief ; shall hear savage 
hymns chaunted to some misshapen idol over the ruined dome of our 
])roudest temple ; and shall see a single naked fisherman wash his nets 
in the river of the ten thousand masts ; — her influence and her glory will 
still survive, — fresh' in etCinal youth, cxemjit from mutability and decay, 
immortal as the intellectual ])rinciple from uhich they derived their 
origin, and over winch they exercise their control. 
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Tlir. public voice hn<; assigned to Dr)’den the fust place in the second 
rank of our poets, — no mean station in a table of intellectual precedency 
so rich in illustrious names. It is allowed that, even of the few who 
were bis superiors in genius, none has exercised a mote extensive or 
permanent influence on the national habits of thought and expression. 
His life was contmensurate with the period during wliich a great revolu* 
tion in the public t.asie w.os enecle<l ; and in that revolution he pl.ayed 
the part of Cromwell, liy unscnipulously t.aking the lead in its wildest 
excesses, he obtained the .absolute guidance of it. lly trampling on laws, 
he acquired the authority of a legislator, lly signalising himself .as the 
most daring and irreverent of rcliels, he raised himself to the dignity of 
a recognised prince. He commenced his career by the most frantic out- 
rage.s. He terminated it in the repose of established sovereignty, — the 
author of a new code, the root of a new dyn.asty. 

Of Dryden, however, as of almost cvcr>’ man who has been dis- 
tinguished either in the literary or in the political woild, it may be .said 
that the course svhich he ]nirsucd, and the effect which he producctl, 
depended less on his personal qualities than on the circumstances in 
which he was placed. 'I’ho.se who have read histor>’ with discrimination 
know the fallacy of those jrancgj'rics and invectives which iciwesent 
individuals as effecting great moral and intellectual revolutions, .subverting 
established systems, and imprinting a new character on their age. The 
dilTercnce between one man and another is by no means so great as the 
superstitious crowd supposes. Iliit the same feelings which in ancient 
Rome iwoduced the apotheosis of a popular emperor, and in modern 
Rome the canonisation of a devout iirelatc, lead men to clierish an 
illusion which furnishes them with something to adore. By a law of 
association, from the oiteration of which even minds the most strictly 
regulated by reason are not wholly exempt, misery disposes tis to hatred, 
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and happiness to love, although there may he no person to whom our 
miser)' or our happiness can be ascribed. The peevishness of an invalid 
vents itself even On those who alleviate his pain. The good humour of a 
man elated by success often displays itself towards enemies. In the 
same manner, the feelings of pleasure and admiration, to which the con- 
templation of great events gives birth, make an object where they do not 
find it. Thus, nations descend to the absurdities of Egyptian idolatry, 
and worship stocks and reptiles — Sacheverells and Wilkeses. They even 
fall prostrate before a deity to which they have themselves given the 
form which commands their veneration, and which, unless fashioned 
by them, would have remained a shapeless block. They pemuade them- 
selves that they are the creatures of what they have themselves created. 
For, in fact, it is the age that forms the man, not the man that forms the 
age. Great minds do indeed re-act on the society which has made them' 
what they are ; but they only pay with interest what they have received. 
We extol Bacon, and sneer at Aquinas. But, if their situations had been 
changed. Bacon might have been the Angelical Doctor, the most subtle 
Aristotelian of the schools ; the Dominican might have led forth the 
sciences from their house of bondage. If Luther had been born in the 
tenth centur)’, he would have effected no reformation. If he had never 
been bom at all, it is evident that the sixteenth century could not have 
elapsed without a great schism in the church. Voltaire, in the days. of 
Louis the Fourteenth, would probably have been, like most of the liter- 
ary men of that time, a zealous Jansenist, eminent among the defenders 
of efficacious grace, a bitter assailant of the lax morality of the Jesuits 
and the unreasonable decisions of the Sorbonne. If Pascal had entered 
on his literary career when intelligence was moic general, and abuses 
at the same time more flagrant, when the church was polluted by the 
Iscariot Dubois, the court di.'graced by the orgies of Canillac, and the 
nation sacrificed to the juggles of Law, if he had lived to see a dynast)' of 
harlots, an empty tre.asur)' and a crowded harem, an army formidable 
only to those whom it should have protected, a prie.sthood just religious 
enough to be intolerant, he might possibly, like every man of genius in 
France, have imbibed extravagant prejudices against monarchy and 
Christianity. The wit which blasted the sophisms of Escobar — the im- 
passioned eloquence which defended the sisters of Port Loyal — the 
intellectual hardihood which was not be.aten down even by Papal 
authority — might have raised him to the Patriarchate of the Philosophical 
Church. It was long disputed whether the honour of inventing the 
method of Fluxions belonged to Newton or to Leibnitz. It is now 
generally allowed that these great men made the same discovery at the 
same time. Mathematical science, indeed, had then reached such a point 
that, if neither of them had ever existed, the principle must inevitably 
have occurred to some person within a few years. So in our ou'n time 
the doctrine of rent, now universally received by political economists, was 
propounded, almost at the same moment, by two writers unconnected 
with each other. Preceding speculators had long been blundering round 
about it ; and it could not possibly have been missed much longer by the 
most heedless inquirer. W'e are inclined to think that, with respect to 
every great addition which has been made to the stock of human know- 
ledge, the c.ase has been similar ; that without Copernicus we should 
have been Copemicans, — that without Columbus America would have 
been discovered, — that without Locke we should have possessed a just 
tlieory of the origin of human ideas. Society indeed has its great men 
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and its little men, as the earth has its mountains and its valleys. But 
the inequalities of inteiiect, like tlie inequalities of the surface of our 
globe, bear so small a'propoilion to the mass, that, in calculating its 
great revolutions, they may safely be neglected. The sun' illuminates the 
hills, while it is still below the hoiizon, and tnith is discovered by the 
highek minds a little before it becomes manifest to the multitude. This 
is the extent of their superiority. They aie the first to catch and reflect 
a light, which, without their assistance, must, in a short time, be visible 
to those who lie far beneath them. 

The same remark will apply equally to the fine arts. The laws on which 
depend the progress and decline of poetry, painting, and sculpture, 
operate with little less certainty than those ulrich regulate the periodical 
returns of heat and cold, of fertility arrd barrenness. Those who seem to 
lead the pirblic taste are, in general, merely outrunnuig it in the direction 
which it is spontaneously pursuing. Without a just apprehension of f he 
laws to which we have alluded the merits and defects of Dryden can be 
but imperfectly understood. We will, therefore, state what we conceive 
them to be. 

The ages in which the master-pieces of imagination have been produced 
have by no means beetr those in which taste has been most correct. It 
seems that the creative faculty, and the critical faculty, cflirnot e.\ist to- 
gether in their highest perfection. The cairses of this phenomenon it is 
not difficult to assign. 

It is true that the man who is best able to take a machine to pieces, 
and who most clearly comprehends the manner in which all its wheels 
and springs conduce to its general effect, will be the man most competent 
to form another machine of similar power. In all the branches of 
ph)’sical and moral science which admit of perfect analysis, he who can 
resolve will be able to combine. But the analysis which criticism can 
effect of poetry is necessarily imperfect. One element must for ever elude 
its researches ; and that is the very element by which poetry is poetry. 
In the description of nature, for example, a judicious reader will easily 
detect an incongruous im.age. But he will find it impossible to explain 
in what consists the art of a writer who, in a few words, brings some 
spot before him so vividly that he shall know it as if he had lived there 
fiom childhood ; while another, employing the same materials, the same 
verdure, the same water, and the same flowers, committing no inaccuracy, 
introducing nothing which can be positively pronounced superfluous, 
omitting nothing which can be positively pronounced necessary, shall 
produce no more effect than an advertisement of a capital residence and 
a desirable pleasure-ground. To take another example : the great fea- 
tures of the character of Hotspur are obvious to the most superficial 
re.ader. We at once perceive that his courage is splendid, his thirst of 
glory intense, his animal spirits high, his temper careless, arbitrary, and 
petulant; that he indulges his own humour without caring whose feelings 
lie may wound, or whose enmity he may provoke, by his levity. Thus 
far criticism will go. But something is still wanting. A man might 
have all those qualities, and every other quality which the most minute 
examiner can introduce into his catalogue of the virtues and faults of 
Hotspur, and yet he would not be Hotspur. Almost everything that We 
have said of him applies equally to Falconbridge. Yet in the mouth of 
Falconbridge most of his speeches would seem out of place. In real life 
this perpetually occurs. IVe are sensible of wide differences between 
men whom, if we were required to describe them, we should describe in 
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almost the same terms. If we were attempting to draw elaborate charac- 
ters of them, we should scarcely be able to point out any strong distinc- 
tion ; yet we approach them with ^feelings altogether dissimilar. We 
cannot conceive of them as using the evpressions or the gestures of each 
other. Let us suppose that a zoologist should attempt to give an account 
of some animal, a porcupine for instance, to people who had never seen 
it. The porcupine, he might say, is of the class mammalia, and the 
order glires. There are whiskers on its face ; it is two feet long ; it has 
four toes before, five behind, two fore teeth, and eight grinders. Its 
body is covered with hair and quills. And, when all this has been said, 
would any one of the auditors have formed a just idea of a porcupine ? 
Would any two of them have formed the same idea ? There might 
exist innumerable races of animals, posse.ssing all the characteristics 
which have been mentioned yet altogether unlike to each other. What 
the description of our naturalist is to a real porcupine, the remarks of 
criticism are to the images of poetry. What it so imperfectly decomposes 
it cannot perfectly reconstruct. It is evidently as impossible to produce 
an Othello or a hlacbeth by reversing an analytical process so defective, 
as it would be for an anatomist to fonn a living man out of the fragments 
of his dissecting-room. In both cases the vital principle eludes the 
finest instalments, and vanishes in the very instant in which its seat is 
touched. Hence those who, tnisting to their critical skill, attempt to 
write poems give us, not images of things, but catalogues of qualities. 
Their characters are allegories — not good men and bad men, but cardinal 
virtues and deadly sins. We seem to have fallen among the acquaint- 
ances of our old friend Christian : sometimes we meet Mistnist and 
Timorous ; sometimes Mr Hale-good and Mr Love-lust ; and then 
again I’nulcuce, Piety, and Charity. 

That critical discernment is not sufficient to make men poets, is gene- 
rally allowed. Why it should keep them from becoming poets, is not 
perhaps equally evident ; but the fact is, that poetry requires not an 
examining but a believing frame of mind. Those feel it most, and write 
it best, who foiget that it is a work of art j to whom its imitations, like 
the realities from which they are taken, are subjects, not for connoisseur- 
ship, but for tears and laughter, resentment and affection : who are too 
much under the influence of the illusion to admire the genius which has 
produced it ; who are too much frightened for Ulysses in the cave of 
Polyphemus to care whether the pun about Outis be good or bad ; who 
forget that such a person as Shakspeare ever e.xisted, while they weep 
and curse with Lear. It is by giving faith to the creations of the imagi- 
nation that a man becomes a poet. It is by treating those creations as 
deceptions, and by resolving them, as nearly as possible, into their 
elements, that he becomes a critic. In the moment in which the skill of 
the artist is perceived, the spell of the art is broken. 

These considerations account for the absurdities into which the greatest 
UTiters have fallen, '.vhen they have attempted to give geneial rules for 
composition, or to pronounce judgment on the works of others. They 
are unaccustomed to analyse what they feel ; they, therefore, perpetually 
lefer their emotions to causes rvhich have not in the slightest degree 
tended to produce them. They feel pleasure in reading a book. They 
never consider that this pleasure may be the effect of ideas which some 
unmeaning expression, striking on the first link of a chain of associations, 
may have called up in their own minds — that they have themselves fur- 
nished to the author the beauties which they admire. 
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Cen-antes is the delight of all classes of readers. Every school-boy 
thumbs to pieces the most wretched translations of his romance, and 
knows the lantern jaws of the Knight Errant, and the broad cheeks of 
the Squire, as well as the faces of his own playfellows. The most ex- 
perienced aird fastidious judges are amazed at the perfection of that art" 
which extracts inextinguishable laughter from the greatest of human calami- 
ties without once violating the reverence due to it ; at that discriminating 
delicacy of touch which makes a character exquisitely ridiculous, without 
impairing its worth, its grace, or its 'dignity. Iir Don Quixote are several 
dissertations on the principles of poetic and dramatic writing. No pas- 
sages in the whole work exhibit stronger ni*ks of labour and attention ; 
and no passages in any work with which we are acquainted are more 
tvovthless and puerile. In our time they would scarcely obtain admit- 
tance into the literary department of the Mortting Post. Every reader 
of the Divine Comedy must be stnrck by the veneration which Dante 
expresses for writers far inferior to himself. He will not lift up his eyes 
from the ground in the presence of Brunetto, all whose works are not 
worth the worst of his own hundred cantos. He does not venture to 
walk in the same line with the bombastic Statius. His admiration of 
Virgil is absolute idolatry. If, irrdeed, it had been excited by the elegant, 
splendid, and harmonious diction of the Roman poet, it would not have 
been altogether unreasonable ; but it is rather as an authority on all poirrts 
of philosophy, than as a work of imagination, that he values the yEneid. 
The most trivial passages he regards as oracles of the highest authority, 
and of the most recondite rneanitrg. He describes his conductor as the 
• sea of all wisdom — the sun which heals every disordered sight. As he 
judged of Virgil, the Italians of the fourteenth century judged of him j 
they were proud of him ; they praised him ; they stnrck medals bearing 
his head ; they quarrelled for the honour of possessing his remains ; they 
maintained professors to expound his writings. But what they admired 
was not that mighty imagination which called a new world into existence, 
and made all its sights and sounds familiar to the eye and ear of the 
mind. They said little of those awful and lovely creations on which later 
critics delight to dwell — Farinata lifting his haughty and tranquil brow 
from his couch of everlasting fire — the lion-like repose of Bordello — or 
the light which shone from the celestial smile of Beatrice. They extolled 
their great poet for his smattering of ancient literature and history ; for 
his logic and his divinity ; for his absurd physics, and his more absurd 
metaphysics for everything but that in which he pre-eminently excelled. 
Like the fool in the story, who ruiired his dwelling by digging for gold, 
which, as he had dreamed, was concealed under its foundations, they 
laid waste one of the noblest works of human genius, by seeking in it 
for buried treasrrres of wisdom which existed only in their own wild 
reveries. The finest passages were little valued till they had been debased 
into some monstrous allegory. Louder applause was given to the lecture 
on fate and free-will, or to the ridiculous astronomical theories, than to 
those trerrierrdous lines which disclose the secrets of the tower of hunger, 
or to that half-told tale of guilty love, so passionate and so full of tears. 

' We do not mean to say that the contemporaries of Dante read with 
less emotion than their descendaitts of Ugolino gi-oping among the wasted 
corpses of his children, or of Fi-ancesca starting at the tremulous kiss and 
dropping the fatal volume. Far from it. We believe that they admired 
these things less than ourselves, but that drey felt them more. We 
should perhaps say that they felt them too much to admire them. The 
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progress of a nation from barbarism to civilisation produces a change 
similar to that v.'hicb tabes place during the progress of an individual 
from infancy to mature age. What man does not remember rvitb regret 
the first time that he read Robinson Crusoe? Then, indeed, he was 
unable to appreciate the powers of the writer; or, rather, he neither 
knew nor cared whether tlie book had a writer at all. lie probably 
thought it not half so fine as some rant of Maepherson about dark- 
browed Foldath, and white-bosomed Strinadona. Me now values Fingal 
and Temora only as showing with how little evidence a story may be 
believed, and with how little merit a book maj’ be popular. Of the 
romance of Defoe he entertains the highest opinicn. He perceives the 
hand of a master in ten thousand touches which formerly he passed by 
without notice. But, though he understands the merits of the narrative 
better than formerly, he is far less interested by it. Xuiy, and Friday, 
and pretty Poll, the boat with the sboulder-of-mutton sail, and the 
canoe which could not be brought down to the water edge, the tent 
with its hedge and ladders, the pre.-.erve of kids, and the den where 
the old goat died, can never again be to him the realities which they' 
were. The days when his favourite volume set him upon making wheel- 
banows and chairs, upon digging caves and fencing huts in the garden, 
can never return. Such is the law of our nature. Our judgment ripens ; 
our imagination decays. We cannot at once enjoy the flowers of the 
spring of life and the liuits of its autumn, the pleasures of close investi- 
gation and those of agreeable error. We cannot sit at once in the front 
of the stage and behind the scenes. We cannot be under the illusion of 
the spectacle, while we are watching the movements of the ropes, and 
pulleys which dispose it. 

The chairter in which I'ielding describes the behaviour of Partridge at 
the theatre affords so complete an illustration of our proposition, that 
we cannot refrain from quoting some parts of it. 

“ Partridge gave that credit to Mr Garrick which he had denied 
to Jones, and fell into so violent a trembling that his knees knocked 
against each other. Jones asked him what was the matter, and whether 
he was afraid of the warrior upon the stage ? — ‘ O, la, sir,’ said he, ‘ I 
perceive now it is what you told me. I am not afraid of anything, for I 
know it is but a play ; and if it was really a ghost, it could do one no 
hann at such a distance and in so much company ; and yet, if I was 
frightened, I am not the only person.’ — ‘Why, who,’ cries Jones, ‘dost 
thon take to be such a coward here besides thyself? ’ — ‘ Nay, you mav' 
call me a coward if you will ; but if that little man there upon the stage 
i.s not frightened, 1 never saw any man frightened in my life.’ . . . He sat 
with his eyes fixed jiartly on the ghost and partly on Hamlet, and with 
his mouth open ; the same passions which succeeded each other in 
Hamlet, succeeding likewise in him. . . . 

“ Little more worth remembering occurred during the play, at the end 
of which Jones asked him which of the players he liked best? To this 
he answered, with some appearance of indignation at the question, ‘ The 
King, without doubt.’ — ‘Indeed, Mr Partridge,’ says Mrs Miller, “'you 
are not of the same opinion with the town ; for they are all agreed that 
Hamlet is acted by the best player who was ever on the stage.’ — ‘ He the 
best player ! ' cries Partridge, with a contemptuous sneer ; ‘ why I could 
act as well as he myself. 1 am sure if I had seen a ghost, 1 should have 
looked in the very same manner, and done just as he did. And then to 
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be sure, in that scene, as you called it, between him and his mother, 
where you told me he acted so fine, why any man, that is, any good 
man, that had such a mother, would have done exactly the same. I 
know you are only joking with me ; but indeed, madam, though I never 
was at a play in London, yet I have seen acting before in the countrv, 
and the King for my money ; he speaks all his words distinctly, and half 
as loud again as the other. Anybody may see he is an actor.’ ” 

In this excellent passage Partridge is represented as a very bad 
theatrical critic. But none of those wlio laugh at him possess the tithe 
of his sensibility to theatrical excellence. .He admires in the wrong 
place ; but he trembles in the right place. It is indeed because he is so 
much excited by the acting of Garrick, that he ranks him below the 
strutting, mouthing performer, who personates the King. So, we have 
heard it said that, in some parts of Spain and Portugal, an actor who 
should represent a depraved character finely, instead of calling down the 
applauses of the audience, is hissed and pelted without mercy. It would 
be the, same in England, if we, for one moment, thought that Shylock or 
lago was standing before us. While the dramatic art was in its infancy 
at Athens, it produced similar effects on the aident and imaginative 
spectators. It is said that they blamed Alschylus for frightening them 
into fits with his Furies. Herodotus tells us that, when Phrynichus pro- 
duced his tragedy on tiie fall of Miletus, they fined him in a penalty of a 
thousand drachmas for torturing their feelings by so pathetic an c.\hibi- 
tion. They did not regard him as a gieat artist, but merely as a man 
who had given them pain. When they woke from the distressing illu- 
sion,' they treated the author of it as they would have treated a messenger 
who should have brought them fatal .and alarming tidings which turned 
out to be false. In the same manner, a child screams tvith terror at the 
sight of a person in an ugly mask. He has jierhaps seen the mask put 
on. But his imagination is too strong for his reason ; and he entreats 
that it may be taken off. 

We should act in the same manner if the grief and horror produced in 
us by works of the imagination amounted to real torture. But in us ■ 
these emotions arc comparatively languid. They rarely affect our 
appetite or our sleep. They leave us sufficiently at ease to trace them to 
their causes, and to estimate the powers which produce them. Our 
attention is speedily diverted from the images which call forth our tears 
to the art by which those images have been selected and combined. We 
applaud the genius of the writer. We applaud our own sagacity and 
sensibility ; and we are comforted. 

Yet, though we think that in the progress of nations towards refinement 
the reasoning powers are improved at the expense of the imagination, we 
acknowledge that to this rule there are many apparent exceptions. We 
are not, however, quite satisfied that they are more than apparent, hlen 
reasoned better, for example, in the time of Elizabeth than in the time of 
Egbert ; and they also wrote better poetrj’. But we must distinguish 
between poetry a.s a mental act, and poetry as a species of composition. 
If we take it in the latter sense, its excellence depends not solely on the 
vigour of the imagination, but partly also on the instniments which the 
imagination employs. Within certain limits, therefore, poetrj' may be 
improving while the poetical faculty is decajnng. The vividness of the 
picture presented to the reader is not necessarily propoitioned to the 
vividness of the prototype which 'exists in the mind of the writer. In 
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the other arts v;e see this clearly. Should a man, gifted by nature with 
all the genius of Canova, attempt to carve a statue without instruction 
as to the management of his chisel, or attention to the anatomy of the 
human body, he would produce something compared with which the 
Highlander at the door of a snuff shop would deseri’e admiration. If an 
uninitiated Raphael were to attempt a painting, it would be a mere 
daub ; indeed, the connoisseurs say that the early works of Raphael are 
little better. Yet, who can attribute this to want of imagination ? Who 
can doubt that the youth of that great artist was passed amidst an ideal 
world of beautiful and majestic forms? Or, who will attribute the differ- 
ence which appears between his first rude essays and his magnificent 
Transfiguration to a change in the constitution of his mind? In poetry, 
as in painting and sculpture, it is necessary that the imitator should be 
well acquainted with that which he undertakes to imitate, and expert in 
the mechanical part of his art. Genius will not furnish him with a 
vocabul.ny : it will not teach him what word most exactly corresponds 
to his idea, and will most fully convey it to others : it will not make him 
a great descriptive poet, till he has looked with attention on the face of 
nature ; or a great dramatist, till he has felt and witnessed much of the 
influence of the passions. Information and experience are, therefore, 
necessary ; not for the purpose of strengthening the imagination, which 
is never so strong as in people incapable of reasoning — savages, children, 
madmen, and dreamers ; but for the purpose of enabling the artist to 
communicate his conceptions to others. 

In a barbarous age the imagination exercises a despotic power. So 
strong is the perception of what is unreal that it often overpowers all the 
passions of the mind and all the sensations of the body. At first, indeed, 
the phantasm remains undivulged, a hidden treasure, a wordless poetry, 
an invisible painting, a silent music, a dream of which the pains and plea- 
sures exist to the dreamer alone, a bitterness which the heart only know 
cth, a joy with which a stranger intermeddleth not. The machinery, 
by which ideas are to be conveyed from one person to another, is 
as yet rude and defective. Between mind and mind there is a 
great gulf. The imitative arts do not exist, or are in their lowest 
state. But the actions of men amply prove that the faculty which gives 
birth to those arts is morbidly active. It is not yet the inspiration of 
poets and sculptors ; but it is the amusement of the day, the terror of 
the night, the fertile source of wild superstitions. It turns the clouds 
into gigantic shapes, and the winds into doleful voices. The belief 
which springs from it is more absolute and undoubting than any which 
can be derived from evidence. It resembles the faith which we repose 
in our own sensations. Thus, the Arab, when covered with wounds, 
saw nothing but the dark eyes and tlic green kerchief of a beckoning 
Ilouri. The Northern warrior laughed in the pangs of death when he 
thought of the mead of Valhalla. 

The first works of the imagination are, as we have said, poor and rude, 
not from the want of genius, but from the want of materials. Phidias 
could have done nothing with an old tree and a fish-bone, or Homerwith 
the language of New Holland. 

Yet the effect of these early performances, imperfect as they must 
necessarily be, is immense. All deficiencies are supplied by the suscepti- 
bility of those to whom they arc addressed. We all know what pleasure 
a wooden doll, which may be bought for sixpence, will afford to a little 
girl. She will require no other company. She will nurse it, dress it. 
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and tall: to it all day. No grown-up man takes half so much delight in 
one of the incomparable babies of Chantrey. In the same mannei, 
savages are more afTected by the lude compositions of their bards than 
nations more adsanced in civilisation by the greatest master-pieces of 
poetrj'. 

In process of time, the instruments by which the imagination woiKs 
arc brought to perfection. Men have not moie imagination than their 
rude ancestors. We strongly suspect that they have much less. But they 
produce better works of imagination. Thus, up to a certain period, the 
diminution of the poetical powers is far more than compensated by the 
impros ement of ail the appliances and means of which those pow ers 
stand in need. Then conics the short period of splendid and consum- 
mate e.\cellence. And then, from c.auses against which it is sain to 
stniggle, poetiy begins to decline. The progicss of language, which was 
at first favourable, becomes fatal to it, and, instead of compensating foi 
the decay of the imagination, accelerates that dec.ay, and renders it moie 
obvious. When the adventurer in the Arabian tale anointed one of his 
e}es with the contents of the magic.al box, all the riches of the earth, how- 
e\cr w idely dispersed, however sacredly concealed, became visible to 
him. But, when he tried the experiment on both ejes, he was struck 
with blindness. What the enchanted elixir w.as to the sight of the body, 
language is to the sight of the imagination. At fust it calls up a world 
of glorious illusions ; but, when it becomes too copious, it altogether 
destroys the visual power. 

As the development of the mind proceeds, symbols, instead of being 
cniployed to convey images, arc substituted for them. Civilised men 
think as they trade, not in kind, but by means of a circulating medium. 
In these circumstances, the sciences improve rapidly, and criticism 
among the rest; but poetn-, in the highest sense of the word, disappears. 
Then comes the dotage of the fine arts, a second childhood, as feeble as 
the former, and far more hopeless. This is the age of critical poetry, of 
poetiy by courtesy, of poetry to which the inemoiy, the judgment, and 
the wit contribute far more than the imagination. We re.adily .allow that 
many works of this description are excellent : we will not contend with 
those who think them more valuable than the great poems of an eailicr 
period. We only maintain that they belong to a diffcicnt species of com- 
position, and arc produced by a ditfcrent faculty. 

It is some consolation to reflect that this critical school of poetry im- 
proves as the science of criticism improxes; and that the science of 
criticism, like eveiy other science, is constantly tending towaids perfec- 
tion. As experiments aic multiplied, principles arc better understood. 

In some countries, in our own for example, there has been an imenal 
between the downfall of the crc.alive school and the use of the critic.al, a 
period during which imagination has been in its decrepitude, and taste in 
Its infancy. .Such a revolutionary interregnum as this will be deformed 
by every species of extravagance. 

The first victors’ of good taste is over the bombast and conceits which 
deform such times as tliese. But criticism is still ni a s-ery imperfect state. 
What is accidental is for a long time confounded with svhat is essential. 
General theories are drasvn from detached facts. How many hoiii’s the 
action of a play may be allowed to occupy, — how many similes an Epic 
Poet may, introduce into his fust book, — whether a piece, which is 
acknowledged to has’e a beginning and an end, m.ay not be w itliout a 
middle, and other questions as riicrilc as these, fonnerly occupied the 

It 
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attention of men of letters inFrance, and even in tins countrj’. Poets, in 
sucli circumstances as these, exhibit all the narrowness and feebleness of 
the criticism by which their manner has been fashioned. From out- 
iagcou.s absurdity they are preserved indeed by their timidity. But they 
perpetually sacrifice nature and reason to arbitrary canons of taste. In 
tlteir eagerness to avoid the mala prohihita of a foolisli code, they are 
perpetually rushing on the mala in se. Their great predecessors, it is 
true, were as bad critics as themselves, or perhaps worse, but those pre- 
decessors, as we have attempted to show, were inspired by a faculty in-, 
dependent of criticism, and, therefore, wrote well while they judged ill. 

In time men begin to take more rational and comprehensive views of 
literature. The analysis of poetr)', which, as we have remarked, must at 
best be imperfect, approaches nearer and nearer to exactness. The 
merits of the wonderful models of former times are justly appreciated. 
The frigid productions of a later age are rated at no more than their 
proper value. Pleasing and ingenious imitations of the manner of the 
great mastem appear. Poetry has a partial revival, a Saint Martin’s 
Summer, which, after a period of dreariness and decay, agreeably 
reminds us of the splendour of its June. A second harvest is gathered 
in ; though, growing on a spent soil, it has not the heart of the former. 
Thus, in the present age, Monti has successfully imitated the style of 
Dante ; and something of the Elizabethan inspiration has been caught by 
several eminent countrymen of our own. But never will Italy produce 
airother Inferno, or England another Hamlet. We look on the beauties 
of the modern imitations with feelings similar to those with which we see 
flowers disposed in vases, to ornament the drawing-rooms of a capital. 
Wo doubtless regard them with pleasure, with greater pleasure, perhaps, 
because, in the midst of a place ungenial to them, they remind us of the 
distant spots on which they flourish in spontaneous exuberance. But we 
mi.ss the sap, the freshness, and the bloom. Or, if we may borrow 
another illustration from Queen Scheherezade, we would compare the 
writers of this school to the jewellers who were employed to complete 
the unfinished window of the palace of Aladdin. Whatever skill or cost, 
could do was done. Palace and bazaar were ransacked for precious 
stones. Yet the artists, with all their dexterity, with all their assiduity, 
and with all their vast means, were unable to produce anything compar- 
able to the wonders which a spirit of a higher order had wiought in a 
single night. 

'i he history of every literature with which we are acquainted confirms, 
we think, the principles which we have laid down. In Greece we sec 
the imaginative school of poetry gradually fading into the critical. 
yEschylus and Pindar were succeeded by Sophocles, Sophocles by 
Euripides, Euripides by the Alexandrian versifiers. Of these last, 
Theocritus alone has left compositions which deserve to be read. The 
splendour and grotesque fairyland of the Old Comedy, rich with such 
gorgeous hues, peopled with such fantastic shapes, and vocal alternately 
with the sweetest peals of music and the loudest bursts of elvish laughter, 
disappeared for ever. The master-pieces of the New Comedy are known 
to us by Latin translations of extraordinary merit. From these transla- 
tions, and from the expressions of the ancient critics, it is clear that the 
original compositions were di.stinguished by grace and sweetness, that 
they sparkled with wit, and abounded with pleasing sentiment ; but that 
the creative power was gone. .Julius Csesaf called Terence ahalfMenan- 
icr, — a sure proof that Ivlenander was not a quarter Aristophanes. 
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The literature of the Romans was merely a continuaiion of the liteia- 
ture of the Greehs. The pupils started from the point at which their 
masters had, in the' course Of many generatiolis anived. They thus 
almost wholly missed the period of original invention. The only Latin 
poets whose writings exhibit much vigour of imagination are Lucretius 
and Catullus. The Augustan age produced nothing equal to their finet 
passages. 

In France that licensed jester, whose jingling cap and motley coat 
concealed more genius than ever mustered in the saloon of Ninon 01 of 
Madame Geoffrin, was succeeded by writers as decorous and as tiresome 
as gentlemen ushers. 

The poetry of Italy and of Spain has undergone the same change. But 
nowhere has the revolution been more complete and violent thair in 
England. Tire same person who, when a bo}', had clapped his thrilling 
hands at the fitst representation of the Tempest might, without attairring 
to a matwellohs longevity, have lived to read the earlier works of Prior 
and Addison. The chatige, we believe, must, sooner or later, have fakerr 
place. But its progress was decelerated, and its character mgdified, by 
the political occurrences of the limes, and particularly by two events, 
the closing of the theatres under the Commonwealth, and the restoration 
of the House of Stuart. 

^Ye have said that the critical and poetical facrrlties are not only distinct, 
but almost incompatible. The state ofottr literature during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James the First is a strong confirmation of this remark. 
Tire greatest works of inragirration that the world has ever seen were 
produced at that period. The national taste, in the meantime, was to 
the last degree detestable. Alliterations, puns, antithetical forms of 
exjrression lavishly employed where no corresponding opposition existed 
between the thoughts expressed, strained allegories, pedantic allusions, 
everything, in .short, quaint and affected, in matter and manner, made up 
what svas then considered as fine writing. The eloquence of the bar, the 
pulpit, and the council-board, was deformed by conceits which would 
have disgraced the ihyming shepherds of an Italian academy. The king 
quibbled on the throne. We might, indeed, console ourselves by reflecting 
that his majesty was a fool. But the chancellor quibbled in concert from 
the Wool-sack : and the chancellor was Francis Bacon. It is needless 
to mention Sidney and the whole tribe of Euphuists ; for Shakspeare 
himself, the greatest poet that ever lived, falls into the same fault when- 
ever he means to he particularly fine. While he abandons himself to the 
impulse of his imagination, his compositions are not only the sweetest and 
the most sublime, but also the most faultless, that the world has ever 
seen. But, ns soon as his critical powers come into play, he sinks to the 
level of Cowley ; or rather he does ill what Cowley did well. All that is 
bad in his works is bad elaborately, and of malice aforethought. The 
only thing wanting to make them perfect was, that he should never have 
troubled himself with thinking whether they were good or not. Like the 
angels in Milton, he sinks “ with compulsion and laborious flight.” His 
natural tendency is upwards. That he may soar, it is only necessary 
that he should not struggle to fall. He resembles an American Cacique, 
.who, possessing in unmeasured abundance the metals which in polished 
societies are esteemed the most precious, was utterly unconscious of their 
value, and gave up treasures moie valuable than the imperial ciowns of 
other countries, to seeure some gaudy and far-fetched but worthiest 
bauble, a plated btitton, or a necklaee of coloured glass. 
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We have attempted to show that, as knowledge is extended and as the 
reason develops itself, the imitative arts decay. We should, therefore, 
expect that the corruption of poetry would commence in the educated 
classes of society. And this, in fact, is almost constantly the case. The 
few great works of imagination which appear in a critical age are, almost 
without exception, the works of uneducated men. Thus, at a time when 
persons of quality translated French romances, and when the universities 
celebrated royal deaths in verses about tritons and fauns, a preaching 
tinker produced the Pilgrim’s Progress. And thus a ploughman startled 
a generation which had thought Hayley and Beattie great poets, with the 
adventures of Tam O’Shanter. Even in the latter part of the reign of 
Elizabeth the fashionable poetry had degenerated. It retained few 
vestiges of the imagination of earlier limes. It had not yet been subjected 
to the ndes of good taste. Affectation had completely tainted madrigals 
and sonnets. The grotesque conceits and the tuneless numbers of Donne 
were, in the time of James, the favourite models of composition at 
Whitehall and at the Temple. But, though the literature of the Com t 
was in its decay, the literature of the peo.ple was in its perfection. The 
Muses had taken sanctuary in the theatres, the haunts of a class whose 
taste was not better than that of the Right Honourables and singular 
good Lords who admired metaphysical love- verses, but whose imagination 
retained all its fre.shness and vigour ; whose censure and approbation 
might be erroneously bestowed, but whose tears and laughter was never 
in the wrong. The infection which had tainted lyric and didactic poetry 
had but slightly and partially touched the drama. While the noble and 
the learned were comparing eyes to burning-glasses, and tears to ter- 
restrial globes, coyness to an enthymeme, absence to a pair of compasses, 
and an unrequited passion to the fortieth remainder-man in an entail, 
Juliet leaning from the balcony, and Miranda smiling over the chess- 
board, sent home many spectators, as kind and simple-hearted as the 
master and mistress of Fletcher’s Ralpho, to cry themselves to sleep. 

No species of fiction is so delightful to us as the old English drama. 
Even its inferior productions possess a charm not to be found in any 
other kind of poetry. It is the most lucid mirror that ever was held up 
to nature. The creations of the great dramatists of Athens produce the 
effect of magnificent sculptures, conceived by a mighty imagination, 
polished with the'utmost delicacy, embodying ideas of ineffable majesty 
and beauty, but cold, pale, and rigid, with no bloom on the cheek, and 
no speculation in the eye. In all the draperies, the figures, and the 
faces, in the lovers and the tyrants, the Bacchanals and the Furies, there 
is the same marble chillness and deadness. Most of the characters of the 
French stage resemble the waxen gentlemen and ladies in the window of 
a perfumer, rouged, curled, and bedizened, but fixed in such stiff attitudes, 
and staring with eyes expressive of such utter unmeaningness, that they 
cannot produce an illusion for a single moment. In the English plays 
alone is to be found the warmth, the mellowness, and the reality of 
jiainting. We know the minds of the men and women, as we know the 
faces of the men and women of Vandyke. 

The excellence of these works is in a great measure the result of two 
peculiarities, which the critics of the French school consider as defects, — 
from the mixture of tragedy and comedy, and from the length and extent 
of the action. The former is nece.ssary to render the drama a just repre- 
sentation of a world in which the laughers and the weepers are perpetually 
jostling each other, — in which eveiy event has its serious and ludicrous 
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side. The latter enables us to form an intimate acquaintance -with 
characters rrith which we could not possibly become familiar during the 
few hours, to which the unities restrict the poet. In this respect, the 
works of Shakspeare, in particular, are miracles of art. In a piece, 
ivhich may be read aloud in three hours, we see a character gradually 
unfold all its recesses to us. We see it change with the change of 
circumstances. , The petulant youth rises into the politic and warlike 
sovereign. The profuse and courteous philanthropist sours into a hater 
and scorner of his kind. The tyrant is altered, by the chastening of 
affliction, into a pensive moralist. The veteran general, distinguished by 
cdolness, sagacity, and self-command, sinks under a conflict between love 
strong as death, and jealousy cruel as the grave. The brave and loyal 
subject passes, step by step, to the extremities of human depravity. We 
trace bis progress, from the first dawnings of unla\rful anibition to the 
cynical melancholy of his impenitent remorse. Yet, in these pieces, 
there are no unnatural transitions. Nothing is omitted ; nothing is 
crowded. Great as are the changes, narrow as is the compass within 
iwhich they are exhibited, they shock us as little as the gradual alterations 
_of those familiar faces which we see every' evening and every nioming. 
The magical skill of the poet resembles that of the Dervise in the 
Spectator, who condensed all the events of seven years into the single 
moment during which the king held his head under the water. 

It is deserving of remark, that, at the time of which we speak, 
the plays even of men not eminently distinguished by genius, — such, for 
example, as Jonson, — were far superior to the best works of imagination 
in other departments. Therefore, though we conceive that, from causes 
which we nave already investi^ted, our poetry must necessarily have 
declined, we think that, unless its fate had been accelerated by external 
attacks, it might have enjoyed an euthanasia, that genius might have been 
kept alive by the drama till its place could, in some degree, be supplied 
by taste, — that there would have been scarcely any interval between the 
age of sublime invention and that of agreeable imitation. The works of 
Shakspeare, which were not appreciated with any degree of justice before 
the middle of the eighteenth century, might then have been the recog- 
nised standards of excellence during the latter part of the seventeenth ; 
and he and the great Elizabethan writers might have been almost im- 
mediately succeeded by a generation of poets similar to those who adorn 
our oOTr times. 

But the Puritans drove imagination from its last asylum. They 
prohibited theatrical representations, and stigmatised the whole race of 
dramatists as enemies of morality and religion. Much that is objection- 
able may be found in the writers whom they reprobated ; but whether 
they took the best measures for stopping the evil appears to us very 
doubtful, and must, we think, have appeared doubtful to themselves, 
when, after the lapse of a few years, they saw the unclean spirit whom 
they had cast out return to his old haunts, with seven othet-s fouler than 
himself. 

By the extinction of the drama, the fashionable school of poetry, — a 
school without truth of sentiment or harmony of versification,— without 
the powers of an earlier, or the correctness of a later age, — was left to 
enjoy undisputed ascendency. A vicious ingenuity, a morbid quickness 
to perceive resemblances and analogies between things apparently heter- 
ogeneous, constituted almost its only claim to admiration. Suckling 
was dead. Milton was absorbed in political and theological controversy. 
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If Waller clifTerecl from the Cowleian sect of writers, he (liffercd for the 
i\orse. lie had as little poetr\ as they, and much less i\it, nor is the 
languor of hisaerses less offensue than the ruggedness of theirs In 
Denham alone the faint daun of a better manner was discernible. 

But, low as was the state of our poetry during the civil war and the 
Protectorate, a still deeper fall was at hand Hitherto our literature had 
been idiomatic. In mind as in situation we had been islanders 'ilie 
revolutions in our taste, like the revolutions in our goveiaimcnt, had been 
settled w itliout the interfeience of strangers Il.ad this state of things 
continued, the same just principles of reasoniiig which, about tins time, 
were applied with unprecedented success to every part of philosophy 
would soon have conducted oui ancestors to a sounder code of criticism 
'1 here w ere already strong signs of impiovement. Our prose had at length 
worked itself cleai from those quaint conceits winch still deformed 
almost every metrical composition Ihe pailiamentary debates, and the 
diplomatic correspondence of that eventful peiiod, had contributed much 
to tins refonn In such bustling times, it w as absolutely necessaiy to 
speak and write to the puipose Ihe absurdities of Puritanism had, 
perhaps, done moic At the timewhen that odious style,which deforms 
the writings of Hall and of Loid Bacon, was almost universal, had 
appeared that stupendous w ork, the English Bible, — a book which, if 
everything else in our language should perish, would alone suflice to 
show the whole eatent of its beauty and power Ihe lespect which the 
translators felt for the oiigmal prevented them from adding any of the 
hideous decorations then in fashion The gioundwork of the version, 
indeed, was of an earlier age The familianty with which the Puritan i, 
on almost every occasion, used the Sciiptiiial phrases vias no doubt vciy 
ridiculous, but it produced good effects It was a cant, but it droje 
out a cant far moie offensive 

The highest kind of poetry is, in a great measure, independent of 
those circumstances which regulate the style of composition m piose 
But with that inferior species of poetry which succeeds to it the case is 
w idely different. In a few y eats, the good sense and good taste wliicli 
h id vv eeded out affectation fiom moral and political ticatises would, m 
the natural courae of things, have effected a similar refoim in the sonnet 
and the ode The rigoui of the victorious scctaiies had relaxed A 
dominant religion is nevei ascetic. The Goveinment connived at 
theatneal representations 'Ihe influence of Shakspeaie was once more 
felt. But darker days were approaching A foreign yoke was to be 
imposed on our literature Charles, surrounded by the companions of 
his long evilc, returned to govern a nation which ought novel to have 
cast him out or never to have icccived him back Eveiy vear vvhiclv he 
had passed among strangers had rendered him moie unfit to lulehis 
country men In France he had seen the refractory magistracy humbled, 
and roval prerogative, though exercised by a foreign priest m the name 
of a child, victorious ovei all opposition Tins spectacle natuiallv 
gratified a prince to whose family Ihe oppos ion of Parliaments had 
been so fatal Politeness vv as his solitary good quality I he insults 
which he had suffered in Scotland had taught him to prize it. The 
effeminacy and apathy of his disposition fitted him to excel m it The 
elegance and vivacity of the French manners fascinated him ^^lththe 
jiohtical maxims and the social habits of his favourite people, he adopted 
their taste in composition, and, when seated on the thioiie, soon icndered 
It fashionable, partly by direct patronage, but still moie by iliat con- 
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temptible policy, whicli, for a time, made England the last of the nations, 
and raised Louis the Fourteenth to a height of power and fame, such as 
no French sovereign had ever before attained. 

It was to please Charles that rhyme was first introduced into our 
plays. Thus, a rising blow, which would at any time have been mortal, 
was dealt to the English Drama, then'just recoveringfrom its languishing 
condition. Two detestable manners, the indigenous and the imported, 
were now in a state of alternate conflict and amalgamation. The bom- 
bastic meanness of the new style was blended with the ingenious 
absurdity of the old ; and the mi-xture produced something which tlie 
' world had never before seen, and which, we hope, it will never see 
again, — something, by the side of .which tiie worst nonsense of all other 
ages appears to advantage — soniething, which those who have attempted 
to caricature it have, against their will, been forced to flatter — of which 
the tragedy of Bayes is a very favourable specimen. What Lord Dorset 
observed to Edward Howard might have been addressed to almost all 
his contemporaries — 

“ As skilful divers to the bottom fall 
Swifter than tho.se who cannot swim at all ; 

So, in this way of writing without thinking. 

Thou hast a strange alacrity in sinking. ” 

• From this reproach some clever men of the world must be e.xcepted, 
and among them Dorset himself. Though by no means great poets, or 
even good versifiers, they always wrote with meaning, and sometimes 
with wit. Nothing indeed more strongly shows to what a ndserable 
state literature had fallen, than the immense superiority which the 
occasional rhymes, carelessly thrown on paper by men of this class, 
poijsess over the elaborate productions of almost all the professed authors. 
The reigning taste was so bad, that the success of a writer rvas in mverse 
proportion to his labour, and to his desire of e.vcellence. An exception 
must be made for Butler, who had as much wit and learning as Cowley, 
and w'ho knew, what Cowley never knew, how to use them. A great 
command of good homely English distinguishes him still more from the 
other .writers of the time.. As for Gondibert, those may criticise it who 
can read it. Imagination was extinct. Taste was depraved. Poetry, 
driven from palaces, colleges, and theatres, had found an asylum in the 
obscure dwelling where a Great iSan, born out of due season, in disgrace, 
penury, pain, and blindness, still kept uncontaminated a character and a 
genius tvorthy of a better age. 

■ Everything about Milton is 'wonderful ; but nothing is so wonderful as 
' that, in an age so unfavourable to poetry, he should have produced the 
greatest of modern epic poems, We are not sure that this is not in some 
degree to be attributed to his want of sight. The imagination is notori- 
ously most active when the external world is shut out. In sleep its 
' illusions are perfect. They produce all the effect of realities. In dark- 
ness its visions arte always more distinct than in the light. Every person 
■ who amuses himself with what is called building castles in the air must 
have experienced this. We know artists who, before they attempt to 
' draw a face from memory, close their eyes, that they may recall a more 
perfect image of the features and the e.xpression. We are therefore in- 
clined to believe that the genius of Milton may have been preserved from 
the influence of times so unfavourable to it by his infirmity. Be this as • 
it may, his worlas at first enjoyed a very small share of popularity. To 
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be neglected by his contemporaries was the penalty which he paid for 
surpassing them. His great poem was not generally studied or admired 
till writers far inferior to him had, by obsequiously cringing to the public 
taste, acquired sufficient favour to reform it. 

Of these, Dryden was the most eminent. Amidst the crowd of authors 
who, during the earlier years of Charles the Second, courted notoriety 
by every species of ab.surdity and affectation, he speedily became con- 
spicuous. No man exercised so much influence on the age. 'I'he reason 
is obvious. On no man did the age exercise so much influence. He was 
perhaps the greatest of those whom we have designated as the critical 
poets ; and his literary career exhibited, on a reduced scale, the whole 
liistoty of the school to which he belonged, — the rudeness and extrava- 
gance of its infancy, — the propriety, the grace, the dignified good sense, 
the temperate splendour of its maturity. His imagination was torpid, till 
it was awakened by his judgment. He began with quaint parallels and 
empty mouthing. He gradually acquired the energy' of the satirist, the 
gravity of the moralist, the rapture of the lyric poet. The revolution 
through which English literature has been passing, from the time of 
Cowley to that of Scott, may be seen in miniature within the compass of 
his volumes. 

His life divides itself into two parts. There is some debatable ground 
on the common frontier ; but the line may be drawn with tolerable accu- 
racy. The year 167S is that on which we should be inclined to fix as tlic 
date of a great change in his manner. During the preceding period 
appeared some of his courtly panegyrics — ^liis Annus Mirabilis, and most 
of his plays ; indeed, all his rhyming tragedies. To the subsequent 
period belong his best dramas, — All for Love, The .Spanish Friar, and 
Sebastian, — his satires, his translations, his didactic poems, his fables, 
and his odes. 

Of the small pieces which were presented to chancellors and princes it 
would scarcely be fair to speak. The greatest advantage which the Fine 
Arts derive from the extension of knowledge is, that the patronage f>f 
individuals becomes unnecessary. Some writem still affect to regret the 
age of patronage. None but bad writere have reason to regret it. It is 
always an age of general ignorance. Where ten thousand readers are 
eager for the appearance of a book, a small contribution from each 
makes up a splendid remuneration for the author. Where literature is a 
luxairy', confined to few, each of them must pay liigh. If the Empress 
Catherine, for example, wanted an epic poem, she must have wholly’ 
supported the poet ; — just as, in a remote country village, a man who 
wants a muttonchop is sometimes forced to take the whole sheep ; — a 
thing which never happens where the demand .is large. But men who 
pay largely for the gratification of their taste, will expect to have it united 
with some gratification to their vanity. Flattery is carried to a shameless 
extent ; and the habit of flattery almost inevitably introduces a false taste 
into composition. Its language is made up of hyperbolical common- 
places, — offensive from their tritenes.s, — still more offensive from their 
extravagance. In no school is the trick of overstepping the modesty of 
nature so speedily acquired. The writer, accustomed to find exaggera- 
tion acceptable and necessary on one subject, uses it on all. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the early panegyrical verses of Dryden should be 
made up of meanness and bombast. They abound with the conceits which 
his immediate predecessors had brought into fashion. But his language 
and his versification were already far superior to theirs. 
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The Annus Mirabilis shows great command of expression, and a fine 
ear for heroic rhyme. Here its merits end. Not only has it no claim to 
be called poetry, but it seems to be the work of a man who could never, 
by any possibility, write poetry. Its affected similes are the best part of 
it. Gaudy weeds present a more encouraging spectacle than utter 
barrenness. There is scarcely a single stanza in this long work to which 
the imagination seems to have contributed anything. It is produced, 
not by creation, but by construction. It is made up, not of pictures, but 
of inferences. We will give a single instance, and certainly a favourable 
instance, — a quatrain which Johnson has praised. Dryden is describing 
the sea-fight with the Dutch — 

“Amidst whole heaps of spices lights a ball ; 

And now their odours armed against them fly. 

Some preciously by shattered porcelain fall. 

And some by aromatic splinters die.” 

The poet should place his readers, as nearly as possible, in the situation 
of the sufferers or the spectators. His narration ought to produce feelings 
similar to those which would be excited by the event itself. Is this the 
case here ? AVho, in a sea-fight, ever thought of the price of the china 
which beats out the brains of a sailor ; or of the odour of the splinter 
which shatters his leg ? It is not by an act of the imagination, at once , 
calling up the scene before the interior eye, but by painful meditation, — 
by turning the subject round and round, — by tracing out facts into remote 
consequences, — that these incongnious topics are introduced into the 
description. Homer, it is tnie, perpetually uses epithets which are not 
peculiarly appropriate. Achilles is the swift-footed, when he is sitting 
still. Ulysses is the much-enduring, when he has nothing to endure. 
Every spear casts a long shadow, every ox has crooked horns, and ever}’ 
woman a high bosom, though these particulars may be quite beside the 
purpose. In our old ballads a similar practice prevails. The gold is 
always red, and the ladies always gay, though nothing whatever may 
depend on the hue of the gold, or tlie temper of the ladies. But these 
adjectives are mere customary additions. They merge in the substantives 
to which they are attached. If they at all colour the idea, it is with a 
tinge so slight as in no respect to alter the general effect. In the passage 
which we have quoted from Dryden the case is very different. Preciously 
and aroviatic divert our whole attention to themselves, and dissolve the 
image of the battle in a moment. The whole poem reminds us of 
Lucan, and of the worst parts of Lucan, — the sea-fight in the Bay of 
Marseilles, for example. The description of the two fleets during the 
night is perhaps the only passage which ought to be exempted from this 
censure. If it was from the Annus Mirabilis that Milton formed his 
opinion, when he pronounced Dryden a good rhymer but no poet, he 
certainly judged correctly. But Dryden was, as we have said, one of 
those writers in whom the period of imagination does not precede, but 
follow, the period of observation and reflection. 

His plays, his rhyming plays in particular, are admirable subjects for 
those who wish to study the morbid anatomy of the drama. He was 
utterly destitute of the prower of exhibiting real human beings. Even in 
the far inferior talent of composing characters out of those elements into , 
which the imperfect process of our reason can resolve them, he was very 
deficient. His men are not even good personifications ; they are not 
well-assorted assemblages of qualities. Now and then, indeed, he seizes 
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a very coarse and niarkcd distinction, and gives ns, not a likeness, but a 
strong caricature, in which a single peculiarity is protruded, and every- 
thing else neglected ; like the Marquis of Granby at an inn-door, whom 
we know by' nothing but his baldness ; dr 'Wilkes, who is \yilkes only 
in his squint. These are the best specimens of his skill, h or most of 
his pictures seem, like Turkey carpets, to have been expressly designed 
not to resemble anything in tlie heavens above, in the earth beneath, or 
in the waters under the earth. 

The latter manner he practises most frequently in his tragedies, the 
former in his comedies. The comic characters are, without mixture, 
loathsome and despicable. The men of Elhcrege and Vanbrugh are bad 
enough. Tliose of Smollett are perhaps worse. But they do not ap- 
proacli to the Celadons, the Wildbloods, the Woodalls, and the Rho- 
dophils of Dryden. The vices of these last are set off by a certain fierce 
hard impudence, to which we know nothing comjiarable. ' Their love is 
the appetite of beasts ; their friendship the confederacy of knaves. The 
ladies seem to have been expressly created to form helps meet for such 
gentlemen. In deceiving and insulting their old fathers they do not 
perhaps exceed the license which, by immemorial ])rescription, has been 
allowed to heroines. But they also cheat at cards, rob strong boxes, put 
up their favours to auction, betray their friends, abuse their rivals in the 
style of Billingsgate, and invite their lovers in the language of the Piazza. 
These, it must be remembered, are not the valets and waiting-women, 
the Mascarilles and Nerines, but the recognised heroes and heroines who 
appear as the representatives of good society, and who, at the end of the 
fifth act, marry and live very happily ever after. The sensuality, base- 
ness, and malice of their natures is unredeemed by any quality of a dif- 
ferent description, — by any touch of kindness, — or even by any honest 
burst of hearty hatred and revenge. We are in a world where there is no 
humanity, no veracity, no sense of shame, — a world for which any good- 
natured man would gladly take in exchange the society of Milton’s devils. 
But as soon as we enter the regions of Tragedy, we find a great change. 
There is no lack of fine sentiment there. Metastasio is surpassed in his 
own department. Scuderi is out-sciidericd. We are introduced to 
people whose proceedings we can trace to no motive, — of whose feel- 
ings we can form no more idea than of a sixth sense. We have left a 
race of creatures, whose love is as delicate and affectionate as the pas- 
sion which an alderman feels for a turtle. We find ourselves among 
beings, whose love is a purely disintere.sted emotion, — a loyalty extend- 
ing to passive obedience, — a religion, like that of the Quietists, unsup- 
ported by any sanction of hope or fear. We sec- notliing but despotisrii 
without power, and sacrifices without compensation. 

We will give a few instances. In Aurengzebe, Arimant, governor of 
Agra, falls in love with his prisoner Indamora. She rejects his suit with 
scorn ; but assures him that she shall make great use of her power over 
him. lie threatens to be angry. She answers, very coolly : 

“ Do not : your anger, like your love, is vain : 

Whene’er I please, you must be pleased again. 

Knowing what power I have your will to bend. 

I’ll use it ; for I need just such a friend.” 

This is no idle menace. She soon brings a letter addressed to his rival, 
—orders him to read it,— asks him whether he thinks it .sufficiently 
tender,— and finally commands him to carry it himself. Such tyranny as 
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this, it may be lliought, would justify resistance. Arimanl does indeed 
venluie to remonstiate ; — 

“Tliib fatal paper rather let me tear, 

Than, like Bellcrophon, my sentence bear.” 

Tlic answer of the lady is incomparable . — 

“Yon may ; but ’twill not be your best advice ; 

’Twill only give me pains of writing twice 
'V’on know yon must obey me, soon or late 
^Ylly should you tamly stniggle with \onr fate? ” 

Poor y'lnmant seems to be of the same opinion lie imitteis something 
about fate and free-will, and walks off with the billet dons 

In the Indian I'itnpcroi, Montc/nma presents Almeiia wuh a garland 
as a token of his loic, and olfers to make liti his (pieen. She 
replies : — 

“ I take this garland, not as given by )on ; 

But as my merit’s and my beauty’s due ; 

As foi the Clown which jou, my slave, possess, 

To shaie it wuh you would but make me ks> ’’ 

In return for such proofs of tendtiness as these, her admiici consents 
to murder his two sons and a benefactor to whom he feels the wannest 
gratitude. Ljndaraxa, m the Conquest of Granada, assumes the same 
lofty lone wilii Abdclmclcch. He eoiniikams that she smiles u])0n his 
ri\al. 


“ Lyml. And when did I my power 'o far resign, 

'lliat )ou should regulate c.acli look of mmei’ 

Abdel. Then, when you gate )our lo\c, 5011 gave that power. 
Lynd. ’Tw.as during [ileasure — ’tis levoked tins hour. 

Abdel. I’ll hate you, and tins visit i-. iiiv last. 

Lynd. Do, if you can : you know I hold you fast.” 

That these passages violate all Instoiical jiiopricty, that sentiments to 
which nothing similar was ever even affected e\cept by the cavaliers of 
Europe, are transferred to Me.sico and .\gra, is a light accusalion. We 
h.ive no objection to a conventional woild, an Illyrian puritan, or a 
Bohemian seaport. While the faces aie good, we caie little about the 
back-ground. Sir Joshua Reynolds says that the curtains and hangings 
in an historical painting ought to be, not velvet or cotton, but merely 
drapery. The same principle should be ap]ilicd to poetry and romance. 
The Iriitli of character is the first object ; the tnitli of place and time is 
to be considered only in the second place. Buff himsc-lf could tell the 
actor to turn out his toes, and remind him that Kecjicr Hatton was a 
great dancer. We wish that, in our own time, a w liter of a vciy dif- 
ferent ordei from Puff had not too often foigotten liuinan natuic in the 
niceties of upholstery, millinery, and cookery. 

We blame Dryden, not because the peisons of Ins dramas ate not 
Moors or Americans, but because they aie not men and women ; — not 
because love, such as he lepicscnls it, could not e.sist in a haicm 01 in a 
wigw.am, but because it could not exist anywhere. As is the love of his 
heroes, such arc all their other emotions. All their qualities, their 
courage, their gcneiosity, then piide, are on the same colossal scale. 
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Tustice and prudence are virtues ■which can exist only in a moderate 
degree, and which change their nature and their name if puslied to excess. 
Of justice and prudence, therefore, Dryden leaves his favourites destitute. 
He did not care to give them what he could not give without measure. 
The tyrants and ruffians are merely the heroes altered by a few touches, 
similar to those which transformed the honest face of Sir Roger de 
Coverley into the Saracen’s head. Through the grin and frown the 
original features are still perceptible. 

it is in the tragi-comedies that these absurdities strike us most. The 
two races of men, or rather the angels and the baboons, are there 
jircsented to us together. We meet in one scene with nothing but gross, 
selfish, unblushing, lying libertines of both sexes, who, as a punishment, 
we suppose, for their depravity, are condemned to talk nothing but prose. 
But, as soon as sve meet with jieople who spe.ak in verse, we know that 
we are in society which svould have enraptured the Cathos and hfadelon 
of Jloliere, in society for which Oroondates would have too little of the 
lover, and Clelia too much of the coquette. 

As Dryden was unable to render his plays interesting by means of that 
which is the peculiar and appropriate excellence of the drama, it was 
necessary that he should find some substitute for it. In his comedies he 
sHp]ilied its place, sometimes by wit, but more frequently by intrigue, by 
disguises, mistakes of persons, dialogues at cross purposes, hair-breadth 
escapes, perplexing concealments, and surprising disclosures. He thus 
succeeded at least in making these pieces very amusing. 

In his tragedies he trusted, and not altogether without reason, to his 
diction and his versification. It was on this account, in all probability, 
that he so eagerly adopted, and so reluctantly abandoned, the practice of 
rhyming in his plays. Wliat is unnatural appears less unnatural in that 
species of verse than in lines which approach more nearly to common 
conversation ; and in tlie management of the heroic couplet Di-j’den has 
never been equalled. It is unnecessary to urge any arguments against a 
fashion now universally condemned. But it is worthy of observation, 
that, though Dryden was deficient in that talent which blank verse ex- 
hibits to the greatest advantage, and u'as certainly the best writer of 
heroic rhyme in our language, yet the plays which have, from the time of 
their first appearance, been considered as his best, are in blank verse. 
No experiment can be more decisive. 

It must be allowed that the worst even of the rhyming tragedies con- 
tains good description and magnificent ilietoric. But, even when we 
forget that they are plays, and, passing by their dramatic improprieties, 
consider them with reference to the language, we are perpetually disgusted 
by passages which it is difficult to conceive how any author could have 
written, or any audience have tolerated, rants in which the raving 
violence of the manner forms a strange contrast with the abject tameness 
of the thought. The author laid the whole fault on the audience, and 
declared that, when he wrote them, he considered them bad enough to 
please. This defence is unworthy of a man of genius, and, after all,^is no 
defence. Otway pleased without rant ; and so might Dryden have done, 
if he had possessed the powers of Otway. The fact is, that he had a 
tendency to bombast, which, though subsequently corrected by time and 
thought, was never wholl}' removed, and which showed itself in perform- 
anees not designed to please the rude mob of the theatre. 

Some indulgent critics have represented this failing as an indication of 
genius, as the profusion of unlimited wealth, the wantonness of exuberant 
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vigour. To us it seems to bear a nearer affinity to the tawclriuess of 
poverty, or the spasms and convulsions of weakness. Dryden surely had 
not more imagination than Homer, Dante, or Milton, who never fall into 
this vice. The swelling diction of jEschylus and Isaiah resembles that of 
Almanzor and Maximin no more than the tumidity of a muscle resembles 
the tumidity of a boil. The former is symptomatic of health and strength, 
the latter of debility and disease. If ever Shakspeare rants, it is not 
when his imagination is huriying him along, but when he is hurrying his 
imagination along, — when his mind is for a moment jaded, — when, as 
was said of Euripides, he resembles a lion, who excites his own fury by 
lashing himself with his tail. What happened to Shakspeare fiom the 
occasional suspension of his powers happened to Dryden from constant 
impotence. He, like his confederate Lee, had judgment enough to 
appreciate the great poets of the preceding age, but not judgment enough 
to shun competition with them. He felt and admired tlieir wild and 
daring sublimity. That it belonged to another age than that in which he 
lived and required other talents than those which he possessed, that, in 
aspiring to emulate it, he was wasting, in a hopeless attempt, powers 
which might render him pre-eminent in a different career, was a lesson 
which he did not learn till late. As those knavish enthusiasts, the French 
prophets, courted inspiration by mimicking the writhings, swoonings, and 
gaspings which they considered as its symptoms, he attempted, by 
affected fits of poetical fury, to bring on a real paro.xysm ; and, like 
them, he got nothing but his distortions for his pains. 

Horace very happily compares those who, in his time, imitated Pindar 
to the youth who attempted to fly to heaven on waxen wings, and who' 
experienced so fatal and ignominious a fall. His own admirable good 
sense preserved him from this error, and taught him to cultivate a style 
in which excellence was within his reach. Dryden had not the same 
self-knowledge. He saw that the greatest poets were never so successful 
as when they rushed beyond the ordinary bounds, and that some inex- 
plicable good fortune preserved them from tripping even when they 
staggered on the brink of nonsense. He did not perceive that they 
were guided and sustained by a power denied to himself. They wrote 
from the dictation of the imagination ; and they found a response in the 
imaginations of others. He, on the contrary, sat down to work himself, 
by reflection and argument, into a delibeiate wildness, a rational frenzy. 

In looking over the admirable designs which accompany the Faust, we 
have always been much struck by one which represents the wizard and 
the tempter riding at full speed. The demon sits on his furious horse as 
heedlessly as if he were reposing on a chair. That he should keep his 
saddle in such a posture, would seem impossible to any who did not know 
that he' was secure in the privileges of a superhuman nature. The atti- 
tude of Faust, on the contrary, is the perfection of horsemanship. Poets 
of the first order might safely write as desperately as Mephistopheles 
rode. But Dryden, though admitted to communion with higher spirits, 
though ar-med with a portion of their power, and intrusted with some of 
their secrets, was of another race. What they might securely venture to 
do, it was madness in him to attempt. It was necessary that taste and 
critical science should supply hk deficiencies. 

We will give a few examples. Nothing can be finer than the descrip- 
tion of Hector at the Grecian wall : — 

6 0 6.p liT0ope tpalSipo^ "ExTup, 

NuktI doj draXaPTOS inrdwia' Xdp.ire ok 
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2ut/)Sa\ty, tov icaro Trepi -xpot Soia oi 
AoP/)’ A*"' d;’T(So\-^cra!, 

N6(r<^t dca’!*, or etrSXTO vOXas Trepi o' Scree oeSget. — 

'AvTtKa o’oi /ifr rerx®' Mrip^acav, oi Si rar aSrar 
Uoigrar eVSxei’ro r-SXos' Aaratoi S itpb§T]0ev 
Jigos dra yXaipvpds' opaoos o' dXlacrro^ CTOxOr). 

Yv'lwt claiing e\pieiSions ! Yet liow significant ! How pictuiesque ! 
Hcctoi seems to rise np m his strengtli and fur 3 '. Tlie gloom of night in 
his frown, — the fire burning m Ins eyes, — the javelins and the blazing 
armour, — the miglity rush through the gates and down the battlements, 
— the trampling and the infinue roar of the multitude, — everything is witli 
us ; everything is real. 

Drj'dcn has described a veiy similar event in Masimin, and has done 
his best to be sublime, as follows : — 

“There with a forest of their dait; he strove, 

And stood like Cajjaneus defying Jove ; 

With his broad sword the boldest beating down, 

Till Fate gicw pale, lest he should win the town. 

And turn’d the iron leaves of its dark book 
To make new dooms, or mend what it mistook.” 

How evquisile is the imagery of the faiiy-songs in the Tempest and the 
Midaummcr Night's Urcain ; And ridmg through the twilight on the 
bat, or sucking m the bells of flowets with the bee ; or the little bower- 
women of Titania, driving the spiders from ihe couch of the Queen! 
Dryden truly said, that 

“ Shakspcaie’s magic could not copied be ; 

Y'ltlim that circle none durst walk but he.” 

It would have been well if he had not himself dared to step within the 
enchanted line, and drawn on himself a fate similar to that which, 
according to the old superstition, punished such presumphious intei- 
feience. The following lines arc parts of the song of his fairies : — 

“Meiiy, merry, merry, we sail from the East, 

Half-lippled at a lambow' feast. 

In the bright moonshine, while winds whistle loud, 

Tivy, tiiy, tiiy, we mount and we fly, 

All racking along m a dow ny white cloud ; 

And lest our leaji from the sky prove too fai. 

We slide on the back of a new falling star, 

And diop fiom above 
In a jelly of love.’’ 

1 1iese arc very favourable instances Those who wish for a bad dne may 
lead the dying speeches of MaVimin, and may compare them with the 
hast scenes of Othello and Lear. i 

If Dryden had died before the expiration of the first of the periods 
into which we have divided his literaiy life, he would have left a reputa- 
tion, at best, little higher than that of Lee or Davenant. He would have 
been known only to men of letters ; and by them he would have been 
mentioned as a writer who threw away, on subjects which he was incom- 
petent to treat, powers which, judiciously employed, might have raised 
iimi to eminence ; whose diction and whose numbers had sometimes very 
high merit, but all whose works were blemished by a false taste, and by 
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errors ot gioss negligence A few of his prologues nnd epilogues might 
peihaps still have been remembered and quoted In these little pieces 
he early showed all the powers which afterw'ards rendered him the 
greatest of modem satmsts But, during the latter part of his life, he 
graduallj abandoned the drama His plays appealed at longer intervals 
He renounced rhyme m tragedy. His language became less turgid — Ins 
chaiacters less exaggerated He did not indeed produce correct lepre- 
sentatioiis of human natuie ; but he ceased to daub such monstrous 
chimeras as those which abound in his earlier pieces. Here and there 
passages occur worthy of the best ages of the British stage The style 
wdnch the diama lequires changes with eveiy change of chaiactcr and 
situation. He who can lary Ins manner to suit the sanation is the gieat 
dramatist , but he who excels in one manner only will, when that 
manner happens to be appropriate, appear to be a great diamatist , as the 
hands of a w atch w hich does not go point 1 ight once in the twelve hoiii s 
Sometimes theie is a scene of solemn debate 'fins a mere ihetorician 
may w'rite as well as the greatest tragedian that eiei lived We confess 
that tons the speech of Sempronius in Cato seems very nearly as good as 
Shakspeaie could have made it But when the senate breaks up, and we 
find that the lovers and their mistresses, the heio, the villain, and the 
deputv-viilain, -’ll continue to harangue in the same style, we perceive 
the diffeience between a man who can write a play and a man who can 
vviite a speech. In die same manner, wit, a talent foi description, or a 
talent for narration, may, for a time, pass foi dramatic genius Diyden 
was an incompaiable reasoner m verse He was conscious of his power; 
he was proud of it , and the authors of the Rehearsal justly charged him 
with abusingit His warriors and princesses are fond of discussing points 
of amoious casuistry, siicn as would have delighted a Parliament of 
Love They frequently go still deepei, and speculate on philosophical 
necessity and the origin of ev il 

There vveie, however, some occasions which absolutely required this 
peculiar talent Ihen Dijden was indeed at home All his best scenes 
aie of this description they are all between men; for the heroes of 
Drjden, like many other gentlemen, can never talk sensewhen ladies aie 
in company They aie all intended to exhibit the empire of leason over 
violent passion We have two interlocutors, the one eager and im- 
passioned, the other high, cool, and judicious The composed and 
ration.al charactei gradually acquiies the ascendency. His fieice com- 
panion is fiist inflamed to lagc by Ins leproachcs, then overawed by Ins 
equanimity, convinced by his aigiiments, and soothed by Ins pei suasions 
This IS the case m the scene between Plector and Tioilus, m that between' 
.\ntony and Ventidius, and in that between Sebastian and Doiax 
Nothing of the same kind in Shakspeaie is equal to them, except the 
quariel between Brutus and Cassius, which is worth them all three 

Some years before his death, Dryden aitogethei ceased to write for the 
stage He had tuined his powers in a new direction, with success the 
most splendid and decisive. His taste had gradually awakened his 
creative faculties The first rank in poetiy was beyond his reach ; but 
be challenged and seemed the most honourable place m the second. 
His imagination resembled the wings of an ostrich; it enabled him to 
lun, though not to soai When he attempted the highest fliglits, lie 
became iidiculous; hut, while he remained m a lower region, he out- 
stripped all competitois 

All his natural and all his acquired povveis fitted him to found a good 
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critical school of poetry. Indeed he carried liis reforms too far for his 
age. After his death our literature retrograded ; and a cciitury was 
necessary to bring it bach, to the point at which he left it. The general 
soundness and healthfulness of his mental constitution, his information, of 
vast superficies, though of smalt volume, his wit scarcely inferior to that 
of the most distinguished followers of Donne, his eloquence, grave, deli- 
berate, and commanding, could not save him from disgraceful failure as 
a rival of Shakspeare, but raised him far above the level of Boileau. His 
command of language was immense. With him died the secret of the old 
poetical diction of England, — the art of producing rich effects by familiar 
words. In the following century it was as completely lost as the Gothic 
method of painting glass, and was but poorly supplied by the laborious 
and tesselated imitations of Mason and Gray. On the other hand, he 
was the first writer under whose skilful .management the scientific voca- 
bidary fell into natural and pleasing verse. In this department, he 
succeeded as completely as his contemporary Gibbons succeeded in the 
.similar enterprise of carving the most delicate flowers from heart of oah. 
The toughest and most knotty parts of language became ductile at his 
touch. His versification, in the same manner, while it gave the first 
model of that neatness and precision which the following generation 
esteemed so highly, exliibited at the same time, the last e.xamples o{ 
noblene.ss, freedom, variety of pause, and cadence. His tragedies in 
rhyme, however worthless in themselves, had at least sensed the purpose 
of nonsense-verses ; they had taught him all the arts of melody which the 
lieroic couplet admits. For bombast, his prevailing vice, his new subjects 
gave little opportunity ; his better taste gradually discarded it. 

He possessed, as we have said, in a pre-eminent degree the power of 
reasoning in verse ; and this power was now peculiarly useful to him. His 
logic is by no means uniformly sound. On points of criticism, he always 
reasons ingeniously ; and when he is disposed to be honest, correctly. 
But the theological and political questions which he undertook to treat 
in verse were precisely those which he understood least. His arguments, 
therefore, are often worthless. But the manner in which they are stated 
is beyond all praise. The style is transparent. The topics follow each 
otlier in the happiest order. The objections are drawn up in such a 
manner that the whole fire of the reply may be brought to bear on them. 
Tlie circumlocutions which are substituted for technical phrases are clear, 
neat, and exact. The illustrations at once adorn and elucidate the rea- 
soning. The sparkling epigrams of Cowley, and the simple garndity of 
the burlesque poets of Italy, are alternately employed, in the happiest 
I'nanner, to give effect to what is obvious or clearness to what is 
obscure. 

His literary creed was catholic, even to latitudinarianism ; not from 
any want of acuteness, but from a disposition to be easily satisfied. He 
was quick to discern the smallest glimpse of merit ; he rvas indulgent even 
to gross improprieties, when accompanied by any redeeming talent. 
When he said a severe thing, it was to serve a temporary purpose, — to 
support an argument, or to tease a rival. Never was so' able a critic so 
free from fastidiousness. He loved the old poets, especially Shakspeare. 
He admired the ingenuity which Donne and Cowley had so wildly 
.abused. He did justice, amidst the general silence, to the memory of 
Milton. He praised to the .skies the school-boy lines of Addison. 
Always looking on the fair side of every object, he admired extravagance 
on account of the invention which he supposed it to indicate ; he excused 
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affectation in .favour of wit ; lie tolerated even tameness for the sake of 
the correctness which was its concomitant. 

It was probably to this turn of mind, rather than to the more disgraceful 
causes which Johnson has assigned, that we are to attribute the exaggera- 
tion which disfigures the panegyrics of Dryden. No writer, it must be 
owned, has carried the flattery of dedication to a greater length. But 
this was not, we suspect, merely interested servility ; it was the overflow- 
ing of a mind singularly disposed to admiration, — of a mind which 
diminished vices, and magnified virtues and obligations. The most 
adulatory of his addresses is that in which he dedicates the State of 
Innocence to Mary of Modena. Johnson thinks it strange that any man 
should use such language without self-detestation. But he has not 
remarked that to the very same work is prefixed an eulogium on Milton, 
which certainly could not have been acceptable at the Court of Charles 
the Second. Many years later, when Whig principles were in a great 
measure triumphant. Sprat refused to admit a monument of John Phillips 
into Westminster Abbey — because, in the epitaph, the name of Milton 
incidentally occurred. The walls of his church, he declared, should not 
be polluted by the name of a republican ! Dryden was attached, both by 
pi'inciple and interest, to the Court. But nothing could deaden his 
sensibility to excellence. We are unwilling to accuse him severely, 
because the same disposition, which prompted him to pay so generous a 
tribute to the memory of a poet whom his pations detested, hurried him 
into extravagance when he described a princess distinguished by the 
splendour of her beauty and the giaciousness of her manners. 

This is an amiable temper ; but it is not the temper of great men. 
Where there is elevation of character, iheie will be fastidiousness. It is 
only in novels and on tombstones that we meet with people who are in- 
dulgent to the faults of others, and unmerciful to their oum ; and 
Dryden, at all events, was not one of these paragons. Hi's charity was 
extended most liberally to others ; but it certainly began at home. In 
taste he was by no means deficient. His critical woiks aie, beyond all 
comparison, superior to any which had, till then, aispeared in England. 
They were generally intended as apologies for his own poems, rather 
than as expositions of general principles ; he, iherefoie, often attempts to 
deceive the reader by sophistry which could scarcely have deceived him- 
self. His dicta are the dicta, not of a judge, but of an advocate : — often 
of an advocate in an unsound cause. Yet, in die very act of misrepre- 
senting the laws of composition, he shows how well he understands 
them. But he was perpetually acting against his better knowledge. 
His sins were sirrs against light. He trusted that what was bad would be 
pardoned for the sake of what was good. What was good, he took no 
pains to make better. He was not, like most persons who rise to 
eminence, dissatisfied even with his best productions. He had set up 
no unattainable standard of perfection, the contemplation of which might 
at once improve and morti^ him. Ilrs path was not attended by an un- 
approachable mirage of excellence, for ever receding, and for ever 
pursued. He was not disgusted by the negligence of others ; and he 
extended the same toleration to himself. His mind was of a slovenly 
character, — fond of splendour, but indifferent to neatness. Hence most 
of his writings exhibit the sluttish magrrificence of a Russian noble, all 
vermin and drarnonds, dirty linen and inestimable sables. Those faults 
which spring from affectation, time and thought in a great measure 
removed from his poems. But his carelessness he retained to the last. 
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If towauls the close of his I'fe he k=s frequently went urong from negli- 
cencCj It n as only because Inng liabits of composition rendered it nioic 
easy to go riglit. In Ins be^t pieces a\e find false rhymes,— triplets, in 
which the Oiird line appears to be a mere intruder, and, while it breahs 
the music, adds nothing to the meaning.— gigantic Akxandimes ot 
fourteen and sixteen syllables, and Irunc-atcd verses for which he never 
troubled hiiiiself to find a tcfniniatioii or a jiartner. 

Such are the beauties and the faults which may be found in piofusion 
WwowglTOWt aW Va\« xsmVvS. <aC Drydew. A awore. yevs-c ejxd ewav^kte 
estimate of his natural and acquired powcis,— of the merits of his style 
and of its blemishes, — may bo formed from the Hind and I’anther, than 
from any of Ins other writings As a didactic poem, it is far superior to 
the Religio Latci. The satirical parts, particulaily the character of 
liurnet, are scarcely mferioi to the best passages in Absalom and 
Aclntophel. There are, moicover, occasional touches of a tenderness 
which affects iis more, because it is decent, rational, and manly, and rc 
minds us of the best scenes m bis tragedies. IIis versification sinks and 
swells 111 happy unison with the subject; and his wealth of language 
seems to be unhimtcd Vet, the caielessncss with which he has con- 
structed Ins plot, and the innumerable inconsistencies into w Inch he is 
cveiy moment falling, detract much from the pleasure winch such various 
excellence affords 

In Absalom and Aclntophel lie hit upon a new and rich vein, 
which he worked with sigi'ul success The ancient satirists weie the 
subjects of a despotic gov ei nment They w ere compelled to abalam fi om 
political topics, and to confine their attention to the frailties of pnv ate 
life. They might, indeed, sometimes venture to take liberties with 
public men, 

“ Quorum Flamuiia tegitur ctnis atquo Latina.” ' 

Thus Juvenal immortalised the obsequious senators who met to decide 
the fate of the memorable turbot. Ills fourth satire frequently reminds 
us of the great political poem of Dijden ; but it was notwnlten till 
Donutian liad fallen - and d wants somctlinig of the peculiar flavoiu 
which belongs to contcniporaiy invective alone. His .nigei has stood so 
long that, though the body i=> not impaued, the effervescence, the fiist 
cicain, IS gone Boileau lay under similar icstramts , and, if he had 
been free fiom all restiaints, vvould have been no match for our couiUij 
man. 

The advantages winch Doficn derived from the natuie of his subject 
he improved to the very utmost. His manner is almost perfect The 
style of Horace and Bodeau is fit only for light subjects, 'ilte rrench- 
man did indeed attempt to tmn the theological reasonings of the Pio- 
vincial Letters into verse, hut with very indifferent success. The glitter 
of Pope IS gold. Tlie ardour of Persuts is without bnlhancy. Mag- 
nificent versilication and ingenious combinations rarely harmonise w iili 
the expression of deep fcelmg. In Juvenal and Dry den alone we have 
the sparkle and the heat together. Those great satinsts succeeded m 
communicating the fervour of their feelings to materials the most incom- 
busttblc, and kindled the whole mass into a blaze, at once dazzling and 
destructive. M'c cannot, indeed, think, without legret, of the jiait 
which so eminent a writer as Dryden took in the disputes of that 
period 'I here w as, no doubt, madness and wickedness on both side-. 
But tbere was liberty on the one, and despotism on tlie other. On this 
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point, however, we will not dwell. At Talavera the English and French 
troops for a moment suspended their conflict, to drink of a stream which 
flowed between them. The shehs were passed across from enemy to 
enemy witliout appiehension or molestation. We, in the same manner, 
would rather assist oivr political adversaries to drink with us of that 
fountain of intellectual pleasure, which should be the common refresh- 
ment of both parties, than disturb and pollute it with the havoc of 
unseasonable hostilities. 

Macflecnoe is inferior to Absalom and Achitophel only, in the subject. 
In the execution it is even superior. But the gieatest work of Dryden 
was die last, the Ode on Saint Cecilia’s Day. It is the masterpiece of 
the second class of poetry, and ranks but just below the great models of 
the first. It reminds us of the Pedasus of Achilles — 

Ss, Kal 6vTiTh% iiiv, ?irc0‘ iTrirois aDavaroiai. 

By comparing it with the impotent ravings of the heroic tragedies we 
may measure the progress which 'the mind of Dryden had made. He 
had learned to avoid a too audacious competition with higher natures, to 
keep at a distance from the verge of bombast or nonsense, to venture on 
no expression which did not convey a distinct idea to his own mind. 
There is none of that “ darkness visible ” of style which he had formeily 
affected, and in which the greatest poets only can succeed. Everything 
is definite, significant, and picturesque. His eaily writings resembled 
the gigantic works of those Chinese gardeners who attempt to rival 
nature herself, to form cataracts of terrific lieight and sound, to raise 
precipitous ridges of mountains, and to imitate in artificial plantations 
the vastness and the gloom of some primeval forest. This manner he 
abandoned ; nor did he ever adopt the Dutch taste which Pope affected, 
the trim parterres, and the rectangular walks. He rather resembled our 
Kents and Browns, who imitating the great features of landscape with- 
out emulating them, consulting the genius of the place, assisting nature 
and carefully dis'guising their art, produced, net a Chamouni or a Niagaia, 
but a Stowe or a Hagley. 

We are, on the whole, inclined to regret that Dryden did not accom- 
plish his purpose of writing an epic poem. It certainly would not have 
been a work of the highest rank. It would not have rivalled the Iliad, 
the Odyssey, or the Paiadise Lost ; but it would have been superior to 
the productions of Apollonius, Lucan, or Statius, and not inferior to the 
Jerusalem Delivered. It would probably have been a vigorous narrative, 
animated with something of the spirit of the old romances, enriched with 
much splendid description, and interspersed avith fine declamations and 
disquisitions. The danger of Dryden would have been from aiming too 
high ; from dwelling too much, for example, on his angels of kingdoms, 
and attempting a competition with that great writer who in his own time 
had so incomparably succeeded in representing to us the sights and 
sounds of another tvorld. To Milton, and to Milton alone, belonged the 
secrets of the great deep, the beach of sulphur, the ocean of fire, the 
palaces of the fallen dominations, glimmering through the everlasting’ 
shade, the silent wilderness of verdure and fragrance where armed angels 
kept watch over the sleep of the first lovers, the portico of diamond, the 
sea of jasper, the sapphire pavement empurpled with celestial roses, and 
the infinite ranks of the Cherubim; blazing rvith adamant and gold. The 
council, the tournament, the procession, the crowded cathedral, the camp, 
the gtiard-room, the chase, were the proper scenes for Dryden. 
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But ^vc have not space to pass in review all the works which Dryden 
wrote. We, therefore, will not speculate longer on those which he might 
possibly have written. He may, on the whole, bo pronounced to have 
been a man possessed of splendid talents, which he often abused, and of 
a sound judgment, the admonitions of which he often neglected ; a man 
who succeeded only in an inferior department of his art, but who, in that 
department, succeeded pre-eminently; and who with a more independent 
spirit, a more anxious desire of excellence, and more respect for himself, 
would, in I’.is own walk, have attained to absolute perfection. 
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(May 1828.) 

The I\oma 3 :cc of Hisiory. England. By Henry Neei.e. London, 1828. 

To write history respectably — that is, to abbreviate despatches, and make 
extracts from speeches, to intersperse in due proportion epithets of praise 
and abhorrence, to draw up antithetical characters of great men, setting 
forth how many contradictory virtues and vices they united, and abound- 
ing in -tviths and wil/toiiis — all this is very easy. But to be a really great 
hrstorian is perhaps the rarest of intellectual distinctions. Many scientific 
works are, in their kind, absolutely perfect. There are poems which we 
should be inclined to designate as faultless, or as disfigured only by 
blemishes which pass unnoticed in the general blaze of excellence. Tlrere 
are speeches, some speeches of Demosthenes particularly, in which it 
would-be impossible to alter a word without altering it for the worse. 
But we are acquairrted with no history which approaches to our notion 
of what a histoty ought to be — with no history which does not widely 
depart, either on the right hand or on the left, from the exact line. 

The cause may easily be assigned. This province of literature is a de- 
batable land. It lies on the confines of two distinct territories. It is 
under the jurisdiction of two hostile powers ; and, like other districts 
similarly situated, it is ill defined, ill cultivated, and ill regulated> 
Instead of being equally shared between its two nders, the Reason and 
the Imagination, it falls alternately under the sole and absolute dominion 
of each. It is sometimes fiction. It is sometimes theory. 

jjismiy, Jt has been said, is philosophy teaching by examples. Un- 
happily, what the philosophy gains in soundness and depth the examples 
generally lose in vividness. A perfect historian, must possess an 
iniagination sufficiently powerfuTTb' make his narrative affecting and 
picturesque. Yet he must control it so absolutely as to content himself 
with the materials which he finds, and to refrain from supplying de- 
ficiencies by additions of his own. jje.must.be^a profound andingenious 
reasoner. Yet he must possess sufficient self-command to abstain fiom 
"casting his facts in the mould of his hypothesis. Those who can justly 
estimate these almost insuperable difficulties will not think it strange 
that every writer should have failed, either in the narrative or in the 
speculative department of history. 

It may be laid down as a general rule, though subject to considerable 
qualifications and exceptions, .that, history begins in novel and ends in 
essay. Of the romantic historians Herodotus is the earliest and the\ 
Tiest. His animation, his simple-hearted tenderness, his wonderful talent 
for description and dialogue, and the pure sweet flow of hi.s language, 
place him at the head of narrators. He reminds us of a delightful child. 
There is a grace beyond the reach of affectation in his awkwardness, a‘ 
malice in his innocence, an intelligence in his nonsense, an insinuating 
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c-loqucncc in his lisp. We know of no writer who makes such interest 
for himself and his hook in the heart of the reader. At the distance of 
three-and-twenty centuries, we feel for him the same sort of pitying fond- 
ness which Fontaine and Gay are said to have inspired in society, lie 
has written an incomparable book. He has written something better 
perhaps than the best history ; but he has not written a good historj' ; 
he is, from the first to the last chapter, an inventor.' We do not here 
refer merely to those gross fictions with which he has .been reproached by 
the critits of later times. We speak of that colouring which is equally 
dinfused over his whole narrative, and which perpetually leaves the most 
sagacious reader in doubt what to reject and what to receive. The most 
authentic parts of his work bear the same relation to his wildest legends 
which Ilenrj' the Fifth bears to the Temiiest. There was an c.xpedilion 
undertaken by Xenxes against Greece ; and there was an invasion of 
France. There was a battle at Platrca; and there syas a battle at 
Agincourt. Cambridge and Exeter, the Constable and the Dauphin, 
■nere persons as real as Demaratus and I’ausanias. The harangue of the 
Archbishop on the Salic Law and the Book of Kumbers dilTers much 
less fioni the orations which have in all ages j^roceeded from the right 
reverend bench than the speeches of hlardonius and Artabanus from 
those which were delivered at the council-board of Susa. Shakspeare 
gives us enumerations of annies, and returns of killed and wounded, 
which are not, we suspect, much less accurate than those of Heiodotus. 
There are passages in Herodotus nearly ns long as acts of Shaksjieaie, 
in which everything is told dramatically, and in which the narrative serves 
only the purpose of stage-directions. It is possible, no doubt, that the 
substance of some real conversations may have been reported to the 
historian. But events which, if they ever happened, happened in ages 
and nations so remote that the particulars could never have been know n 1 
to him, are lelated with the greatest minuteness of detail. We have all 
that Candaules said to Gyges, and all that passed between Astyages and 
Ilarpagus. We are, therefore, unable to judge whether, in the account 
which he gives of transactions respecting which he might possibly have 
been well informed, we can trust to anything beyond the naked outline ; 
whether, for example, the answer of Gelon to the ambassadors of the 
Grecian confederacy, or the expressions which passed between Aristides 
and Theinistocles at their famous interview, have been correctly trans- 
mitted to us. The great events arc, no doubt, faithfully related. So, 
probably, are many of the slighter circumstances ; but which of them it 
H impossible to ascertain. The fictions are so much like the facts, and 
the facts so much like the fictions, that, with lespecl to many' most 
interesting particulars, our belief is neither given nor withheld, but 
remains in an uneasy and interminable state of abeyance. We know 
that there is truth ; but we cannot exactly decide where it lies. 

'ilie faults of Herodotus are the faults of a simple and imaginative 
mind. Children and servants are remarkably Herodotcan in their style of 
narration. They tell cvci-ytliing dnamatically. Their says hes .and” says 
shes are proverbial. Every person who has had to settle their disjiutes 
knows that, even when they have no intention to deceive, their reports 
of conversation always require to be carefully sifted. If an educated man 
were giving an account of the late change of administration, he would 
•^uy — “ Lord Goderich rc-signed ; and the King, in consequence, sent for 
the Duke of Wellington.” A porter tells the story as if he had been hid 
behind the curtains of the royal bed at Windsor: “So Lord Goderich 
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more absorbing. The chronider liacl now to teU the slorj' of that greet 
conflict from wliicli Europe d.ites its inteileclual and political supremacy, 
— n story which, even at this distance of time, is the most marvellous 
and the most touching in the annals of the human race, — a story abound- 
ing with .all that is wild and wonderful, with all that is pathetic and 
animating ; with the gigantic caprices of infinite wealth and despotic 
power — avith the mightier miracles of wisdom, of virtue, and of courage. 
He told them of rivers dried up in a day, — of provinces famished for a 
meal, — of a passage for ships hewn through the mountains, — of a road 
for armies spread upon the waves, — of monarchies and commonwealths 
swept away, — of an.viet3', of terror, of confusion, of de.spair ! — and then of 
proud and stubborn hearts tried in that c.vtremity of evil, and not found 
wanting. — of resistance long maint.Ttned against desperate odds, — of lives 
dearly sold, when resistance could be maintained no more, — of signal 
deliverance, and of unsparing revenge. Whatever gave a stronger ait of 
reality to a narrative so well calculated to inflame the passions, and to 
flatter national pride, was certain to be favourably received. 

Between the time at which Herodotus is said to have composed his 
history, and the close of the Peloponnesian war, about forty years 
elapsed, — forty years, crowded with great military and political events. 
The circumstances of that period produced a great effect on the Grecian 
character ; and nowhere was this effect so remarkable as in the illus- 
trious democracy of Athens. An Athenian, indeed, even in the time of 
licrodotus, would scarcely have written a book so rom.antic and g.irrti)ous 
as that of Herodotus. As civilisation advanced, the citizens of that 
famous republic became still less visionaiy, and slill less simple-hearted. 
They aspired to know where tlieir ancestors had been content to doubt ; 
they began to doubt where their ancestors bad thought it their duty to 
believe. Aristophanes is fond of alluding to this change in the temper 
of his countrymen. The father and son, in the Clouds, are evidently 
reprcscutalives of the generations to which they respectively belonged. 
Nothing more clearly illustrates the nature of this mor.al revolution than 
the change wliich passed upon tragedy. The wild sublimity of riSschyhis 
became the scolT of every young Phidippidcs. Lectures on abstnise points 
of phi!osoph3S the fine distinctions of casuistry, and the dazzling fence of 
rhetoric, were substituted for poetry. The language lost .something of 
that infantine sweetness which had characterised it. It became less like 
the ancient Tuscan, and more like the modem French. 

The fashionable logic of the Greeks was, indeed, far from strict. 
Logic never can be strict where books are scarce, and where infonnalion 
is conveyed orall)-. We are all aware how frequently fallacies, which, 
when set down on paper, are at once delected, pass foruuanswerable argu- 
ments when dexterously and volubly urged in Parliament, at the bar, or in 
private conversation. The reason is evident. We cannot inspect them 
closely enough to perceive their inaccuracy. We cannot readily compare 
them with each other. We lose sight of one part of the subject before 
another, which ought to be received in connection witli it, comes before 
u.s ; .and as there is no immutable record of what has been admitted and 
of what has been denied, direct contradictions pass muster with little 
difficult)'. Almost all the education of a Greek consisted in talking .and 
listening. Ilis opinions on government were picked up in the debates of 
the assembly. If he wished to study metaph3'sics, instead of shutting 
himself up with a book, he walked down to the market-place to look for 
a sophist. So completely were men funned to these habits, that even 
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■wTiting acquired a conversational air. The philosopheis adopted the 
form of dialogue, as the most natural mode of communicating knowledge. 
Their reasonings have the merits and the defects which belong to that 
species of composition, and are characterised rather by quickness and 
subtilty than by' depth and precision. Truth is exhibited in parts, and 
by glimpses. Innumerable clever hints are given ; but no sound and 
durable system is erected. The argumentmn ad hoviwem, a kind of 
argument most efficacious in debate, but utterly useless for the investiga- 
tion of general principles, is among their favourite resources. Hence, 
though nothing can be more admirable than the skill which Socrates 
displays in the conversations which Plato has reported or invented, his 
victories, for the most part, seem to us unprofitable. A trophy is set up ; 
but no new province is added to the dominions of the human mind. 

Still, where thousands of keen and ready intellects were constantly 
employed in speculating on the qualities of actions and on the principles 
of government, it was impossible that history should retain its whole 
character. It became less gossiping and less picturesque ; but much 
more accurate, and somewhat more scientific. 

The history of Thucydides differs from that of Herodotus as a porfiait 
differs from the representation of an imaginary scene ; as the Burke or 
Fox of Reynolds differs from his Ugolino or his Beaufort. In the former 
case, the archetype is given : in the latter it is created. The faculties 
which are required for the latter purpose are of a higher and rarer older 
than those which suffice for the fonner, and indeed necessarily compi ise 
them. Fle who is able to paint what he sees with the eye of the mind 
will surely be able to paint what he sees with the eye of the body. He 
who can invent a story', and tell it well, will also be able to tell, in an 
interesting manner, a story which he has not invented. If, in practice, 
some of the best writers of fiction have been among the worst writers of 
history, it has been because one of their talents had merged in another 
so completely that it could not be severed ; because, having long been 
habituated to invent and narrate at the same time, they found it impos- 
sible to narrate without inventing. 

Some capricious and discontented artists have affected to consider por- 
trait-painting as unworthy of a man of genius. Some critics have spoken 
in the same contemptuous manner of history. Johnjoip puts the case 
thus ; The historian tells either what is false or what is true : in the former 
case he'i^pTnstorian : in the latter he has no opportunity for displaying 
liis abilities : for truth isbiie': and all who tell the truth mvist tell it alike. 

It is not difficult to elude both the horns of this dilemma. We will recur 
to the analogous art of portrait-painting. Any man with eyes and hands 
may be taught to take a likeness. The process, up to a certain point, is 
merely mechanical. If this were all, a man of talents might justly 
despise the occupation. But we could mention portraits which are 
resemblances, — but not mere resemblances ; faithful, — but much more 
than faithful ; portraits which condense into one point of time, and 
exhibit, at a single glance, the whole history of turbid and eventful lives 
— in which the eye seems to scrutinise us, and the mouth to command 
us — in which the brow menaces, and the lip almost quivers with scom — 
in which every wrinkle is a comment on some important transaction. 
The account which Thucydides has given of the retreat from Syracuse is, 
among narratives, what Vandyke’s Lord Strafford is among paintings. 

Diversity, it is said, implies error : truth is one, arrd admits of no 
degrees. We answer, that this principle holds good only in abstract 
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reasonings. When we talk of the truth of imitation in the fine arts, we 
mean an imperfect and a graduated truth. No picture is exactly like the 
original ; nor is a picture good in proportion as it is like the original. 
When Sir Thomas Lawrence paints a handsome peeress, he does not 
contemplate her through a powerful microscope, and transfer to the can- 
vas the pores of the skin, the blood-vessels of the eye, and all the other 
beauties which Gulliver discovered in the Brobdignaggiait maids of 
honour. If he were to do this, the effect would not merely be un- 
pleasant, but, unless the scale of the picture were propoitionably enlarged, 
would be absolutely false. And, after all, a microscope of greater power 
than that which he had employed would convict him of innumerable 
omissions. The same may be said of history. Perfectly and absolutely 
true it cannot be : for, to be perfectly and absolutely true, it ought to 
record all the slightest particulars of the slightest transactions — all the 
things done and all the words uttered during the time of which it treats. 
The omission of any circumstance, however insignificant, wouid be a 
defect. If history were written thus, the Bodleian Library would not 
contain the occurrences of a week. What is told in the fullest and most 
accurate annals bears an infinitely small proportion to wiiat is suppressed, 
'The difference between the copious work of Clarendon and the account 
of the civil wars in the abridgment of Goldsmith vanishes when compared 
with the, immense mass of facts respecting which both are equally silent. 

No picture, then, and no history, can present us with the whole truth : 
but thore are the best pictures and the best histories whtdr exhibit sitch 
jiarts of the truth as most nearly jrroduce the effect of the whole. He 
who is deficient in the art of selection may, by showing nothing but the 
truth, produce all the effect of the grossest falsehood. It petpreiually 
happens that one writer tells less truth than another", merely because he 
tells more iniths. In the imitative arts we constantly see this. There are 
lines ill the human face, arid objects in landscape, whicli stand in such 
relations to each other, that tliey ought either to be all introduced into a 
painting together or all omitted together. A sketch into which none of 
them enters may be excellent ; but, if some are given and others left out, 
though there are more points of likeness, there is less likeness. An out- 
line scrawled ivith a pen, which seizes the marked features of a counten- 
ance, will give a much stronger idea of it than a bad painting in oils. 
Yet the worst painting m oils tliat ever hung at Somerset House re- 
sembles the original in marry more paiticulars. R bust of white marble 
may give an excellent idea of a blooming face. Colour the lips and 
cheeks of the bust, leaving the hair and eyes unaltered, and the similarity, 
instead of being more striking, wdl be less so. 

Plistory has its foreground and its background : and it is principally in 
the maifageraent’df its” perspective that one nitist differs from another". 
Some events must he represented on a large scale, others diminished ; 'the 
great majority will be lost in the dimness of tire horizon ; and a general 
idea of their joint effect will be given by a few slight touches. 

In this respect no wnter has ever equalled Thncvdides. He was a per- 
fect master of tlie art of gradual diminution. His history is so metii ue^as, 
concise’ as a chronological chait ; yet it is always perspicuous. It is 
sbmetime's~as minute as one of Lovelace’s letters; yet it is never prolix. 
If e iieyer fails to contract and to expand it in the right place. 

Thucydides Borrowed from Herodotus the practice of putting speeclies 
of Iris own into the mouths of his characters. In Herodotus this usage is 
scarcely censurable. It is of a piece with iris whole manner". But it is 
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altogether incongmous m the work of lus successor, and Molates, not only 
the accuracy of history, hut the decencies of fiction When once w e 
entei into the spirit of Herodotus, we find no inconsistency. The con- 
ventional piobabihty of his drama is preserved from the beginning to the 
end. Hie deliberate orations, and the fnmihai dialogues, are m strict 
keeping with each othei.' But the speeches of Thncj dides are neither 
preceded nor followed by anything with which they haimonise. They 
give to the whole book something of the grotesque charactei of those 
Chinese pleastiie-gioiinds in which perpendicular locks of granite start up 
111 the inidbt of a soft gieen plain Invention is shocking wheie truth is 
111 such close juxtaposition w ith it. 

Thucydides honestly tells us that some of these discourses are purely 
fictitious. He may have repoited the substance of others correctly, 
but it IS clear fiom the internal evidence that he has preserved no moie 
than the substance. IIis own peculiai habits of thought and expression 
aie eveiywhere discernible. Individual and national pecuhanties aie 
seldom to be traced in tlie sentiments, and never 111 the diction Tlie 
oratory of the Coiinthiaiis and Tiiebans is not less Attic, cither m matter 
nr in niamiei, than that of the Atliemaiis The style of Cleon is as pure, 
as aiisteie, as terse, and as significant, as that of Peiicles 

In spite of this great fault, it must be allowed that Thucydides has 
siiqiassed all his iiv'als in the art of histoiical nai ration, in the art of 
pioducing an effect on the imagination, by skilful selection and dis- 
position, w ithout indulging m the license of im ention But narration, 
tlioiigh an important pait of the business of a historian, is not the 
whole To append a moral to a work of fiction is either useless 01 
superfluous A fiction may give a moie impressive effect to what is 
nhcady known; but it can teach nothing new If it presents to us 
characters and trains of events to which 0111 experience furnishes us with 
nothing similar, instead of deitving instruction fiom it. we pionoiiiice it 
tiimatiiral. We do not form our opinions fiom it ; but we try it by oui 
pieconceived opinions Fiction, therefoie, is essentially imitative Its 
merit consists in its lesemblance to a model with which we aie alicady 
familiar, or to which at least we can instantlv lefer Hence it is that 
the anecdotes which interest us most strongly m authentic narrative aie 
offensive when inliodiiced into novels; that what is called the loinantic 
pait of histoiy is m fact the least romantic It is delightful as history, 
because it contradicts 0111 pievioiis notions of human natuie, and of the 
connection of causes and effects It is, on that veiy account, shocking 
and iiicongnioiis m fiction In fiction, the piinciples aie given, to find 
the facts • m history, the facts aie given, to find the principles ; and the 
writer who does not explain the phenomena as well as state them, 
peifoinis only one half of his office Facts are the meie dross of histoiy. 
It is from the abstract tiuth which interpenetrates them, and lies latent 
among them like gold 111 the ore, that the mass derives Us whole value • 
and the precious particles are generally combined with the baser m such 
a nnnner that the separation is a task of the utmost difficulty 

Here Thucydides is deficient • the deficiency', indeed, is not discredit- 
able to him It was the inevitable effect of circumstances. It was m 
the natme of things necessaiy that, in some part of Us progress thioiigh 
jiohtical science, the human mind should reach that point which it 
attained in lus time. Knowledge advances by steps, and not by leaps 
The axioms of an English debating club would have been staitling and 
my steiious paradoxes to the most enlightened statesmen of Athens. But 
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it would be a? absurd to speak contcmpliiously of the Athenian on tliis 
account as to ridicule Strabo for not bavin" given us an account of Chili, 
or to talk of Ptolemy as we talk of Sir Richard Phillips. Still, when we 
wish for solid geographical information, we must prefer the solemn 
co.xcombiy of Pinkerton to the noble n-ork of Strabo. If n-e wanted 
instruction rc.spccting the solar system, we should consult the silliest girl 
from a boarding-school, rather than Ptolemy. 

Thucydides was undoubtedly a .s.agacious and reflecting man. This 
clearly appears from the ability with which he discusses practical ques- 
tions. But the talent of deciding on the circumstances of a particular 
case is often possessed in the highest perfection by persons destitute of 
the power of generalisation. Men skilled in the military' tactias of civil- 
ised nations have been amazed at the far-sightedness and penetration 
which a Mohawk display.s in concerting his stratagems, or in discerning 
those of his enemies. In England, no class possesses so much of that 
)5eculiar ability which is requirerl for constnicting ingenious schemes, and 
for obviating remote difficulties, ns the thieves and the thief-takers. 
Women have more of this dexterity than men. Lawycre have more of it 
llian statesmen : statesmen have more of it than jdiilosophers. ^^onk 
had more of it than Harrington and all his club. Walpole had more 
it than Adam Smith or lleccaria. Indeed, the species of discipline by 
which this dexterity is acquired tends to contract the mind, and to rcniler 
it incapable of abstract reasoning. 

The Grecian statesmen of the age of Thucydides were distinguished by 
their practical sagacity, their insight into motives, their skill in devising 
means for the attainment of their ends. A state of society in which the 
rich were constantly planning the oppression of the poor, and the poor 
tlie spoliation of the rich, in which the ties of party had superseded lliosc 
of country, in which revolutions and counter-revolutions were events of 
daily occurrence, was naturally prolific in desperate and crafty political 
adventurers. This was the very school in which men were likely to 
acquire the dissimulation of Mazarin, the judicious temerity of Richelieu, 
the penetration, the exquisite tact, the almost instinctive presentiment of 
approaching events which gave so much authority to the counsel of 
Shaftesbury, that “ it was as if a man had inquired of the oracle of God.” 
In this school Thucydides studied ; and his wisdom is that which such a 
school would naturally afford. He judges belter of circumstances than 
of principles. The more a question is narrowed, the better he reasons 
upon it. His work suggests many most important considerations re- 
specting the first principles of government and morals, the growth of 
factions, the organisation of armies, and the mutual relations of com- 
munities. Yet all his general observations on these subjects are very 
superficial. His most judicious remarks differ from the remarks of a 
really philosophical historian, as a sum correctly cast up by a bookkeeper 
from a general expression discovered by an algebraist. The former is 
useful only in a single transaction ; the latter may be applied to an 
infinite number of cases. 

This opinion will, we fear, be considered as heterodox. For, not to 
speak of the illusion which the sight of a Greek type, or the sound of a 
Greek diphthong, often produces, there are some peculiarities in the 
manner of Thucydides which in no small degree have tended to secure to 
him the reputation of profundity. His book is evidently the book of a 
man and a statesman ; and in this respect presents a remarkable contrast 
to the delightful childishness of Herodotus. Throughout it there is an 
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air of matured power, of grave and melancholy reflection, of impartiality 
and habitual self-command. His feelings are rarely indulged, and 
speedily repressed. ’Vulgar prejudices of every kind, and particularly 
vulgar superstitions, he treats with a cold and sober disdain peculiar to 
himself. His style is weighty, condensed, antithetical, and not unfre- 
quently obscure. But, when we look at his political philosophy, without 
regard to these circumstances, we find him to have been, what indeed it 
would have been a miracle if he had not been, simply' an Athenian of the 
fifth century before Christ. 

Xenophon is commonly placed, but we think without much reason, in 
the same rank with Herodotus and Thucydides. He resembles them, 
indeed, in tire purity and sweetness of his style ; but in spirit, he rather 
resembles that later school of historians whose works seem to be fables 
composed for a moral, and who, in their eagerness to give us warnings 
and examples, forget to give us men and women. The Life of Cyrus, 
whether we look upon it as a history or as a romance, seems to us a very 
wretched performance. The Expedition of the Ten Thousand, and the 
History of Grecian Affairs, are certainly pleasant reading ; but they indi- 
cate no great power of mind. In truth, Xenophon, though liis taste, was 
elegant, his disposition amiable, and his intercourse with the world exten- 
sive, had, we suspect, rather a weak head. Such was evidently the 
opinion of that extraordinary man to whom he early attached himself, 
and for whose memory he entertained an idolatrous veneration. He came 
in only for the milk with which Socrates nourished his babes in philosophy. 
A few saws of morality, and a few of the simplest doetrines of natural 
religion, were enough for the good young man. The strong meat, the 
bold speculations on physical and metaphysical science, were reserved for 
auditors of a different description. Even the lawless habits of a captain 
of mercenary troops could not change the tendency which the character 
of Xenophon early acquired. To the last, he seems to have retained a sort 
of heathen Puritanism. The sentiments of piety and virtue which abound 
in his works are those of a well-meaning man, somewhat timid arrd 
narrow-minded, devout from constitution rather than from rational con- 
viction. He was as superstitious as Herodotus, but in a way far more 
offensive. The very peculiarities which charm us in an infant, the tooth- 
less mumbling, the stammering, the tottering, the helplessness, the cause- 
less tears and laughter, are disgusting in old age. In the same manner, 
the absurdity which precedes a period of general intelligence is often 
pleasing ; that which follows it is contemptible. The nonsense of Hero- 
dotus is that of a baby. The nonsense of Xenophon is that of a dotard. 
His stories about dreams, omens, and prophecies, present a strange con- 
trast to the passages in which the shrewd and incredulous Thucydides 
mentions the popular superstitions. It is not quite clear that Xenophoir 
was'honest in his credulity ; his fanaticism was in some degree politic. 
He would have made an excellent member of the Apostolic Camarilla. 
An alarmist by nature, an aristocrat by party, he earned to an unreason- 
able excess his honor of popular Uubulence. The quiet atrocity of 
Sparta did not shock him in the same manner ; for he hated tumult 
more than crimes. He was desirous to find restraints which might curb 
the passions of the multitude ; and he absurdly fancied that he had found 
them in a religion without evidences or sanction, precepts or example, in 
a frigid system of Theophilanthropy, supported by nursery tales. 

Polybius and Arrian have given us authentic accounts of facts ; and 
here their merit ends. They were not men of comprehensive minds ; 
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they had not the art of telling a story in an interesting manner. They 
have in consequence been thrown into the shade by writers wlio, though 
less studious of truth than ihcmselvcs, understood far better the an of 
jiroducing effect, — by Livy and Quintus Curlius. 

Yet Polybius and Arrian deserve high praise when compared with 
the writers of that school of which Plutarch may be considered as the 
head. For the historians of this class we must confess that we cnteitain 
a peculiar aversion. Tlicy seem to have been pedants, who, though 
destitute of those valuable qualities which arc frequently found in con- 
junction with pedantry, thought themselves great philosophers and great 
politicians. Ihey not only mislead their reader.i in eveiy page, as to 
particular facts, but they appe.ar to have altogether misconceived the whole 
character of the times of v\ Iiich they write. They weie inhabitants of an em- 
pire bounded by tlie Atlantic Ocean and the Fiipliratcs, by the ice of Scythia 
and the sands of Mauritania ; composed of nations whose manners, wlio-e 
languages, whose religion, wiiose countenances and complexions, were 
w idcly different ; governed by one mighty despotism, which had risen on 
the ruins of a thousand commonwealths and kingdoms. Of liberty, such 
as it is in small democracies, of patriotism, such as it is in small inde- 
pendent communities of any kind, they had, and they could have, no 
experimental knowledge. But they had read of men who excited them- 
selves in the cause of their country w ith an energy unknown in later 
times, who had violated the dearest of domestic charities, or voluntarily 
devoted themselves to death for the public good ; and they wondered at 
the degeneracy of tlieir contempor.arkw. It never occurred to tliem that 
tlie feelings ivliich they so greatly admired sprung from local and occa- 
sional causes ; that they will always grow up spontaneously in small 
societies ; and that, in large empires, though they may be forced into 
existence for a short time by peculiar circumstances, they cannot bcgeiicial 
or permanent. It is impossible that any man should feel for a fortress 
oil a remote frontier a-s he feels for his own house ; tlial he should grieve 
for a tlefeat in w Inch ten thousand people wliom he never .saw have fallen 
as he grieves for a defeat which has half unpeopled the street in which 
lie lives ; that he should leave his home for a military expedition in order 
to preserve the bahince of power, as cheerfully as lie would leave it to 
repel invaders who had begun to burn all the corn fields' in his neigh- 
bourhood. 

The wi Iters of whom we .spe.ak should have considered this. They 
should have considered that in patriotism, such as it existed amongst the 
Greeks, there was nothing essentially and eternally good ; that an exclii- 
.sive attachment lo a particular .soacty, though a natural, and, under 
certain restricnons, a most useful sentiment, implies no extiaordinary 
attainments ui wisdom or virtue ; that, where it has existed in an intense 
degree, it has turned states into gangs of robbers wlioin tlieir mutual 
fidelity lias rendered more dangerous, has given a character of peculiar 
atrocity to war, and has generated that worst of all jiolitical evils, the 
tyranny of nations over nations. ' 

Enlluisiaslically attacheil to the name of liberty, these historians 
troubled themselves little about its definition. Tlie Spartans, tormented 
by ten thousand .absurd restraints, unable to please themselves in the 
choice of their wiies, their suppers, or their company, compelled to as- 
.sumc a peculiar manner, and to talk in n peculiar .style, gloried in their 
liberty. Tlie aristocracy of Rome repeatedly made liberty a ple.a for 
cutting off the favmuites of the people. In almost all the little common- 
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wealths of antiquity, liberty was used as a pretext for measures directed 
against everything which makes liberty valuable, for measures which 
stifled discussion, cornqrted the administration of justice, and discouraged 
the accumulation of property, Tire writers, whose works we are consi- 
dering, confounded the sound udth the substance, and the means with the 
end. Their imaginations were inflamed by mystery. They conceived 
of liberty as monks conceive of love, as cockneys conceive of the happi- 
ness and innocence of rural life, as novel-reading sempstresses conceive 
of Almack’s and Grosvenor Square, accomplished Marquesses and hand- 
some Colonels of the Guards, In the relation of events, and the delinea- 
tion of characters, they have paid little’ attention to facts, to the costume 
of the times of which they pretend to treat, or to the general principles of 
human nature. They have been faithful only to their own puerile 
and extravagant doctrines. Generals and statesmen are metamorphosed 
into magnanimous coxcombs, from whose fulsome virtues we turn away 
with disgust. The fine sayings and exploits of their heroes remind us of 
the insufferable perfections of Sir Charles Grandison, and affect us with 
a nausea similar to that which we feel when an actoi', in one of Morton’s 
or Kotzebue’s plays, lays his hand on his heart, advances to the ground- 
lights, and mouths a moral sentence for the edification of the gods. 

These writers, men who krrew not what it was to have a country, men 
who had never enjoyed political rights, brought into fashion an offensive 
cant about patriotism and zeal for freedom. What the English Puritans 
did for the language of Christianity, what Scuderi did for the language 
of love, they did for the language of public spirit. By habitual exaggera- 
• lion they made it mean. By rnonotonou.s emphasis they made it feeble. 
They abused it till it became scarcely possible to use it with effect. 

Their ordinary rules of morality are deduced from extreme cases. The 
common regimen which they prescribe for society is made up of those 
desperate remedies which only its most desperate distempers require. 
They look ivith peculiar complacency on actions which even those who 
approve them consider as exceptions to laws of almost universal applica- 
tion — which bear so close an affinity to the most atrocious dimes that, 
even where it may be unjust to censure them, it is unsafe to praise them. 
It is not Strange, therefore, that some flagitious instances of perfidy and 
cruelty should have been passed unchallenged in such company, that 
grave moralists, with no personal interest at stake, should have extolled, 
in the highest terms, deeds of which the atrocity appalled even the infu- 
riated factions in whose cause they were perpetrated. The part which 
'fimoleon took in the assassination of his brother shocked many of his 
'own paitisans. The recollection of it preyed long on his own mind. 
But it was reserved for historians who lived some centuries later to dis- 
cover that his conduct was a glorious display of virtue, and to lament 
that, from the frailty of human nature, a man who could perform so gieat 
an exploit could repent of it. 

The writings of these rrren, and of their modem imitators, have pro- 
duced effects which deserve some notice. The English have been so long 
accustomed to political speculation, arrd have enjoyed so large a measure 
of practical liberty, that such works have produced little effect on their 
rnirrds. We have classical associations and great names of our own which 
we can confidently oppose to the most splendid of ancient times. Senate 
has not to our ears a sound so venerable as Parliament. We respect the 
Great Charter more than the laws of Solon. The Capitol and the Forum 
impress us with less awe than our own Westminster Hall and Westmin- 
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ster Abbey, the place where the great men of twenty generations have 
contended, tlic place where they sleep together ! The list of warriors 
and statesmen by whom our constitution was founded or presen'cd, from 
Dc Montfort down to Fox, may well stand a comparison with the Fasti 
of Rome. The dying thanksgiving of Sidney is as noble as the libation 
which Thrasea poured to Liberating Jove : and we think with far less plea- 
sure of Cato tearing out his entrails than of Russell saying, as he turned 
away from his wife, that the bitterness of death was past. Even those 
parts of our histor)’ over which, on some accounts, we would gladly throw 
a veil may be proudly opposed to those on which the moralists of anti- 
quity loved most to dwell. The enemy of Engli.sh liberty was not mur- 
dered by men whom he had pardoned and loaded with benefits. He 
was not stabbed in the back by those who smiled and cringed before his 
face. He was vanquished on fields of stricken battle ; he was arraigtied, 
sentenced, and executed in the face of heaven and earth. Our liberty is 
neither Greek nor Roman ; but essentially English. It has a character 
of its own, — a character which has taken a tinge from the sentiments of 
the chivalrous ages, and which accords witli the peculiarities of our man- 
ners and of our insular situation. It has a language, too, of its own, and 
a language singularly idiomatic, full of meaning to ourselves, scarcely 
intelligible to strangers. 

Here, therefore, the effect of books such as those which we have been 
considering has been harmless. They have, indeed, given currency to 
many very erroneous opinions with respect to ancient history. They 
have heated the imaginations of boys. They have misled the judgment 
and comiptcd the taste of some men of letters, such as Akenside and 
Sir William Jones. Rut on persons engaged in public affairs they 
have had veiy little influence. The foundations of our constitution 
were laid by men who knew nothing of the Greeks but that they denied 
the orthodox procession and cheated the Crusaders ; and nothing of 
Rome, but that the Pope lived there. Those who followed, contented 
themselves with improving on the original plan. They found models at 
home and ihcicfore they did not look for tlicm abroad. But, when en- 
lightened men on the Continent began to think about political reforma- 
tion, having no patterns before their eyes in their domestic history, they 
naturally had recourse to those remains of antiquity, the study of which 
is considered throughout Europe as an important part of education. 
The historians of whom we have been speaking had been members of 
large communities, and subjects of absolute sovereigns. Hence it is, as 
we have .already said, that they commit such gross errors in spc.aking of 
the little republics of antiquity. Their works were now read in the spirit 
in which tliey had been written. They were read by men placed in cir- 
cumstances closely resembling their own, unacquainted with the real 
nature of liberty, but inclined to believe everything good which could 
be told rc.spcctmg it. How powerfully these books impressed these 
speculative reformers, is well known to all who have paid any attention 
to the French literature of the last centuiy. But, perhaps, the writer on 
whom they producetl the greatest effect was Vittorio Alfieri. In some 
of his plays, particularly in Virginia, Timoleon, and Brutus the Younger, 
he has even caricatured the cxtrav.agancc of his masters. 

It was not strange that the blind, thus led by the blind, should stumble. 
Tlie transactions of tlie French Revolution, in -some measure, took their 
character from these works. Without the assistance of these works, 
indeed, a revolution would have taken place, — a revolution productive 
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of mucli good and mudi evil, tremendous but shortlived, evil dearly 
purchased, but durable good. But it would not have been exactly such 
a revolution. The style, the accessories, would have been in many 
respects difierent. There would have been less of bombast in language, 
less of affectation in manner, less of solemn trifling and ostentatious sim- 
plicity. The acts of legislative assemblies, and the correspondence of 
diplomatists, would not have been disgraced by rants worthy only of a 
college declamation. The government of a great and polished nation 
would not have rendered itself ridiculous by attempting to revive the 
usages of a world which had long passed away, or rather of a world 
which had never existed except in the description of a fantastic school of 
writers. These second-hand imitations resembled the originals about as 
much as the classical feast with which the Doctor in Peregrine Pickle 
turned the stomachs of all his guests resembled one of the suppers of 
Lucullus in the Hall of Apollo. 

These were mere follies. But the spirit excited by these writers pro- 
duced more serious effects. The greater part of the crimes which dis- 
graced the revolution sprung indeed from the relaxation of. law, from 
popular ignorance, from the remembrance of past oppression, from the 
fear of foreign conquest, from rapacity, from ambition, from party-spirit. 
But many atrocious proceedings must, doubtless, be ascribed to heated 
imagination, to perverted principle, to a distaste for what was vulgar in 
morals, and a passion for what was startling and dubious. Mr Burke 
has touched on this subject with great felicity of expression : “ The 
gradation of their republic,” says he, “ is laid in moral paradoxes. All 
those instances to be found in history, ■whether real or fabulous, of a 
doubtful public spirit, at which morality is perplexed, reason is staggered, 
and from which affrighted nature recoils, are their chosen and almost 
sole examples for the instruction of their youth.” This evil, we believe, 
is to be directly ascribed to the influence of the historians whom we have 
mentioned, and their modem imitators. 

Livy had some faults in common with these writers. But on the 
whole he must be considered as forming a class by himself : no historian 
with whom w'e are acquainted has shown so complete an indifference to 
truth. He seems to have cared only about the picturesque effect of his 
book, and the honour of his country. On the other hand, we do not 
know, in the whole range of literature, an instance of a bad thing so well 
done. The painting of the narrative is beyond description vivid and 
graceful. The abundance of interesting sentiments and splendid imagery 
in the speeches is almost miraculous. His mind is a soil which is never 
over-teemed, a fountain which never seems to trickle. It pours forth 
profusely ; yet it gives no sign of exhaustion. It was probably to this 
exuberance of thought and language, always fresh, always sweet, always 
^ure, no sooner yielded than repaired, that the critics applied that 
expression which has been so much discussed lactea uhertas. 

All the merits and all the defects of Livy take a colouring from the 
character of his nation. He was a writer peculiarly Roman ; the proud 
citizen of a commonwealth which had indeed lost the reality of liberty, 
but which still sacredly preserved its forms — in fact, the subject of an 
arbitrary prince, but in his otvn estimation one of the masters of the 
world, with a hundred kings below him, and only the gods above him. 
He, therefore, looked back on former times with feelings far different 
from those which were naturally entertained by his Greek contemporaries, 
and which at a later period became general among men of letters 
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llic Roman I'.mpirc. He conlcniji'ateil llie past avith interest 
anti deliglit, not because it ftimisbed a contrast to tiic present, Itut 
because it had led to the present. He recurred to it, not to lose in proud 
recolicctions'tlie sense of national degradation, but to trace the progress 
of national glorj'. It is true that his veneration for antiquity produced 
on him some of the effects which it prodneed on those wlio arrived at it 
by a very different road. lie has something of their exaggeration, some- 
thing of their cant, something of their fondness for anomalies and lusm 
nahirtv in morality. Vet even here we perceive a difference. 'I'hey talk 
rapturously of patriotism and liberty in the ah.stract. He does not seem 
to think any country but Rome deserving of love ; nor is it for liberty 
as liberty, but for liberty as a part of the Roman institutions, thathe is renloiis. 

Of the conci.se and elegant accounts of the campaigns of Cm.sar little 
can lx; said. They are incomparable models for militaiy de.spatclies. 
But histories they are not, and do not pretend to be. 

The ancient critics placed Sallust in the same rank with Livy ; and nn- 
ipiestionably the small portion of his works which has come down In us 
is calntlated to give a higlt ojiinion of his talents, lint his style is not very 
pleasant : and his most powerful work, the ncconnt of the Conspiracy of 
Catiline, has rather the aivofa clever party pamphlet than that of a history. 
It abounds with strange inconsistencies, avhich, nnexpl.ained ns they are, 
necessarily excite doubts as to the fainiess of the narrative. It is true, that 
many circumstances now forgotten may have been familiar to his contempo- 
r.iries, and m.iy have rendered p.assages clear to them which to us appear 
duhioHsand perplexing. But a great histori.an should remember that he 
writes for distant generations, for men who will perceive the apparent con- 
tradictions, and will possess no means of reconciling them. We can only 
vindicate the fidelity of Sallust at the expense of his skill. But in fact all 
the information which we have from ' ' ■ this famous 

jilot is liable to the same objcclior ■ men with 

the same incredulity. It is .all on one side. Ko answer has reached our 
times. Yet on the showing of the accusers the accused seem eulilled 
to acquittal. Catiline, we arc told, intrigned with a Vestal virgin, 
and murdered hi.s own son. His house was a den of gamblers and 
debauchees. Xo young man could cross Ills threshold without danger 
to his fortune and repul.ation. Yet this is the man with whom Cicero was 
willing to coalesce in a contest for the first magistracy of the repultlic ; 
and whom he described, long after the fatal termination of the conspiracy, 
as an accomplished hypocrite, by whom he had himself been deceived, 
and v.ho had acted with consummate .skill the character of a good citizen 
and a good friend. We are told that tlie plot was the mo.st wicked and 
desperate ever known, and, almost in the same breath, that the great 
body of the people, and many of the nobles, favoured it ; that the richest 
citizens of Rome were eager for the spoliation of all property, and its 
highest functionaries for the destruction of all order ; that Crassus, Cresar, 
the Pnetor l.entiilu.s, one of the consuls of the year, one of the consuls 
elect, were proved or su=i)ected to be engaged in a scheme for subverting 
institutions to which lltcy owed the highest honours, and introducing uni- 
versal anarchy. We are told that a government, which knew all this, 
suffered the conspirator, wliose rank, talents, and courage rendered him 
most dangerous, to quit Rome witliout molestation. Wc are told that 
Ixzndmen and ghadiators were to be armed against the citizens. Yet we 
find that Catiline rejected the slaves who crowded to enlist in his army, 
lest, as Sallust himself expresses it, '* he should seem to identify their 
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cause with that of the citizens.” Finally, we are told that the niagislir.tc, 
who was universally allowed to have saved all classes of his countrymen 
from conflagration and massacre, rendered himself so unpoiudar by his 
conduct that a maiked insult was offered to him at the expiration ol his 
otVice, and a severe jmnishment inflicted on him shortly after. 

Sallust tells us, what, indeed, the letters and speeches of Cicero .suffi- 
ciently prove, that some pcr-ims consider the sliocking and atrocious 
paits of the plot as mere inventions of the government, designed to excuse 
Its unconstitutional mcasurc-s. We must confess ourselves to he of that 
opinion. There was, undouhtedly, a strong party desirous to change the 
ailmiuistratimi. While I’ompey held the command of an aimy, they 
could not effect their purpose u ithout jireparing means for repelling force, 
if neccssaiy, by force. In all this thcie is nothing dififcrent from the ordi- 
nary practice of Roman factions. The other chaigcs hi ought against the 
(onspirators are so inconsistent and improbable, that we give no ciedit 
whatever to them. If our readcis think this scepticism unreasonable, 
lot them turn to the contemporary accounts of the Topish plot. Let them 
look over the votes of Parliament, and the speeches of the king ; the 
charges of Scroggs, and the harangues of the managers employed against 
Strafford. A pel son who should form his judgment from these pieces 
alone would believe that London was set on tire by the Papists, and that 
.Sir Edmondbuty Godfrey w.as murdered for his religion. Vet these .stories 
arc now altogetlicr exploded. They have been .abandoned by statasmen 
to aldermen, by aldermen to clergymen, by clergymen to old women, nnd 
by old women to Sir Harcourt Lees. 

Of the Latin historians, Tacitus w.as certainly the gicatcst. Ills style, 
indeed, is iiot_P'tIy faulty in itself, but i', in some rcsjiccts, jieculi.uly 
unfit for historical conlposition. ”llc carries In's love of cfiTcct far beyond 
the limits of moderation. He tells a fine stoiy finely, Init he cannot tell 
a phtin stoij- ]ilainly. lie slhmilatcs till stimulants lose their power. 
Thucydides, as we have already observed, relates ordinary Iraiisaetioiis 
with the unpretending clearnes.s and succinctness of a gazette. Ilisgieat 
powers of painting he reserves for events of which the slightest details 
are interesting. The simplicity of the setting gives additional lustre to 
the brilliants. There are passages in the narrative of Tacitus .siipenor to 
the best which can he quoted from Thucydides. Put they arc not en- 
chased and relieved with the same skill. They arc far more striking 
when extracted from the body of the work to which they belong than 
ivlien they occur in their place, and arc read in connection with what 
jireccdes and follows. 

In the delineation of character, Tacitus is unriv.allcd among historians, 
and lias very few superiors among dramatists and novelists. By the 
delineation of character, we do not mean tlic practice of drawing up epi- 
grammatic catalogues of good and bad qualities, and appending them to 
the names of eminent men. No writer, indeed, has done tins more 
skilfully than Tacitus ; but this is not liis peculiar gloiy. All the 
jiersons who ocaipy a large space in liis works have an individuality of 
character which seems to jiervade all their words and actions. We know 
them as if we had lived with them. Claudius, Nero, Otlio, both tlie 
Agrippinas, arc masterpieces. But Tiberius is a still Iiiglier miracle of 
art. 'Pile historian undertook to make us intimately acquainted witli a 
man singularly dark and inscnitalilc, — with a man whose real disposition 
long remained swatlicd up in intricate folds of factitious viitues, and over 
wliosc actions the Iiypocrisy of his youth, and the seclusion of his old age, 
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tlirew a singular myster)’. He was to exhibit the specious fjualities of the 
tyrant in a light which might render them transparent, and enable us at 
once to perceive the covering and the vices which it concealed. lie was 
to trace the gi-adations by which the fir-st magistrate of a republic, a 
senator mingling freely in debate, a noble associating with his brother 
nobles, was transformed into an Asiatic sultan ; he was to exhibit a 
character, distinguished by courage, self-command, and profound policy, 
yet defiled by all 

“ th’ extravagancy 
And crazy ribaldry of fancy.” 

lie was to mark the gradual elTect of advancing age and approaching 
death on this strange compound of strength and weakness ; to exhibit the 
old sovereign of the world sinking into a dotage which, though it rendered 
his appetites eccentric, and his temper savage, never impaired the powers 
ofhis stem and penetrating mind — conscious of failing strength, raging 
with capricious sensuality, yet to the last the keenest of observers, the 
most artful of dissemblers, and the most terrible of mastem. The task 
was one of extreme difficulty. The execution is almost perfect. 

The talent which is required to write history thus bears a considerable 
affinity to the talent of a great dramatist. There is one obvious distinc- 
tion. The dramatist creates ; the historian only disposes. The difference 
is not in the mode of execution, but in the mode of conception. Shak- 
speare is guided by a model which exists in his imagination ; Tacitus, by 
a model furnished from without. Hamlet is to Tiberius what the 
Laocoon is to the Newton of Roubilliac. 

In this part of his art Tacitus certainly had neither equal nor second 
among the ancient historians. Herodotus, though'he wrote in a dramatic 
form, had little of dramatic genius. Tire frequent dialogues which he 
introduces give vivacity and movement to the narrative, but are not 
strikingly characteristic. Xenophon is fond of telling his readers, at 
considerable length, what he thought of the persons whose adventures he 
relates. But he docs not show them the men, and enable them to judge 
for themselves. The heroes of Livy are the most insipid of all beings, 
re.al or imaginar)’, the heroes of Plutarch always excepted. Indeed, tlie 
manner of Plutarch in this respect reminds us of the cookery of those con- 
tinental inns, the horror of English travellers, in which a certain nonde- 
script broth is kept constantly boiling, and copiously poured, without 
distinction, over every dish as it comes up to table. Thucj’didcs, 
though at a wide interval, comes next to Tacitus. . His Pericles, his 
Nicias, his Cleon, his Brasidas, arc happily discriminated. The lines are 
few, the colouring faint : but the general air and expression is caught. 

We begin, like the priest in Don Quixote’s library, to be tired with 
taking down books one after another for separate judgment, and feel 
inclined to pass sentence on them in masses. We shall therefore, instead 
of pointing out the defects and merits of the different modem historians, 
state generally in what particulars they have surpassed their predecessors, 
and in what we conceive them to have failed. 

They have certainly been, in one sense, far more strict in their ad- 
herence to truth than most of the Greek and Roman writers. They do 
not think themselves entitled to render their narrative interesting by 
introducing descriptions, conversations, and harangues which have no 
existence but in their own imagination. This improvement was gradually 
introduced. History commenced among the modem nations of Europe, 
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as it had commenced among the Greeks, in romance. Froissart was our 
Herodotus. Italy was to Europe what Athens was to Greece. In Italy, 
therefore, a more accurate and manly mode of narration was early intro- 
duced. Machiavelli and Guicciardini, in imitation of Livy and Thucy- 
dides, composed speeches for their historical personr^es. But, as the 
classical enthusiasm which distinguished the age of Lorenzo and Leo 
gradually subsided, this absurd practice was abandoned. In Fiance, we 
fear, it still, in some degree, keeps its ground. In our own country, a 
writer who should venture on it would be laughed to scorn. Whether 
the historians of the last two centuries tell more truth than those of 
antiquity, may perhaps be doubted. But it is quite certain that they tell 
fewer falsehoods. 

I n the philosophy of history, the moderns have very far surpassed the 
a_Ments. It is not, indeed, strange that the Greeks and Romans should 
not have carried the science of government, or any other experimental 
science, so far as it has been carried in our time ; for the experimental 
sciences are generally in a state of progression. They were better understood 
in the seventeenth century than in the sixteenth, and in the eighteenth 
centuiy than in the seventeenth. But this constant improvement, this 
natural growth of knowledge, will not altogether account for the immense 
superiority of the modern writers. The difference is a difference not in 
degree, but of kind. It is not merely that new principles have been dis- 
covered, but that new faculties seem to be exerted. It is not that at one 
time the human intellect should have made but small progress, and at 
another time have advanced far ; but that at one time it should have 
been stationary, and at another time constantly proceeding. In taste and 
imagination, in the graces of style, in the arts of persuasion, in the magni- 
ficence of public works, the ancients weie at least our equals. They 
reasoned as justly as ourselves on subjects which required pure demon- 
stration. But in the moral sciences they made scarcely any advance. 

~ During the long period which elapsed between the fifth century before 
the Christian era and the fifth century after it little perceptible progress 
was made. All the metaphysical discoveries of all the philosophers, from 
the time of Socrates to the northern invasion, are not to be compared in 
importance with those which have been made in England every fifty years 
since the time of Elizabeth. There is not the least reason to believe 
that the principles of government, legislation, and political economj', 
were better undei stood in the time of Augustus Ctesar than in the time 
of Pericles. In our own country, the sound doctrines of trade and juris- 
prudence have been, within the lifetime of a single generation, dimly 
hinted, boldly propounded, defended, systematised, adopted by all reflect- 
ing men of all parties, quoted in legislative assemblies, incorporated into 
laws and treaties. 

To what is this change to be attributed? Partly, no doubt, to the dis- 
covery of printing, a discovery which has not only diffused knowledge 
widely, but, as we have already observed, has also introduced into 
reasoning a precision unknown in those ancient communities, in which 
information, was, for the most part, conveyed orally. There was, we 
suspect, another cause, less obvious, but still more powerful. 

The spirit of the two most famous nations of antiquity was remarkably 
exclusive. In the time of Homer the Greeks had not begun to consider 
themselves as a distinct race. They still looked with something of 
childish wonder and awe on the riches and wisdom of Sidon and Egypt. 
From what causes, and by what gradations, their feelings underwent a 
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c’lianm;, it i> not easy to determine. Tliclr liistory, from tlic Trojan to 
llie I'ersian war. is covered with an obscurity brolcen only by dim and 
rcaltered oleams of truth, lint it is certain that a great alteration look 
place. They regarded themselves as a separate people. They had 
common religious riles, and common principle.s of public law, in which 
foreigner.^ had no part. In all their jrolitical sy.stems, monarchical, 
arUtociatical, and dcmocralical, there was a strong family likeness. 
After the retreat of Xerxes and the fall of Mardonius, national jiride 
rendered the separation lietwccn the Greeks and tlic barbarians complete. 
The conrpicrors considered themselves men of a superior breed, men who, 
in their intercourse witlt neighbouring nations, were to teach, and not to 
learn. Tliey looked for nothing out of themselves. They borrowed 
nothing. They translated nothing. We cannot call to mind a single 
expression of any Greek writer earlier than the age of Augustus, in- 
dicating an opinion tliat anything worth reading could lie written in 
any language c.vccpt his own. The feelings which sprung from national 
glory were not altogether extinguished by national degradation. They 
were fondly ehcrished through ages of slavery and shame. The literature 
of Koine herself was regarded with contempt hy those who had lied 
before her arms, and who bowed beneath her fasces. Voltaiic say.s, in 
one of his six thousand pamphlets, that he w.xs the first person who told 
the k'rcnch that England had produced eminent men beside.s the Iluke 
of Marlborough. Down to a very late period, the Greeks seem to have 
stood in need of similar infonnation with respect to their masters. "Wuli 
I’aulus A'.milius, Sylla, and Cmsar, they were well acc|uainted. llul the 
notions which they entertained respecting Ciceio.and Virgil were, jiro- 
bahly, not unlike those which lioilcau may have formed about Siiaks- 
peare. Dionysius lived in the most splendid age of l^aliii poetry and 
eloquence. He was a critic, and, after the manner of his age, an able 
critic. He .studied the language of Rome, associated with Us learned 
men, and compiled its history. Yet he seems to have thought it-, 
literature valuable only for the purjiose of illustrating its antiquities. 
His reading appears to have been confined to its public records, and to 
a few old annalists. Once, and hut once, if we remember rightly, he 
quotes Ennius, to solve a question of etymology. He has written much 
on the art of oratory ; yet he has not mentioned the name of Cicero. 

The Romans submitted to the pretensions of a race which they 
despised. Their epic poet, while he claimed for them luc-emincnce in 
tlieart.s of govemineiit and war, acknowleilged llioir infcrioiity in lasle, 
eloquence, and science. Men of letters affected to understand the Greek 
language better than their own. I’omponius preferred the honour of 
becoming an Athenian, by intellectual naturalisation, to all the distinc- 
tions which were to be acciuired in ibc political contests of Rome. His 
great friend composed Greek poems .and mcmoir.s. It is well known 
that Petrarch considered that beautiful language in which his sonnets are 
written, ns a barbarous jargon, and intrusted his fame to those wretched 
I-atin hexainctci'S wliicii, during the last four ceiiUiric?, have .scarcely 
found four readers. Many eminent Romans appear to have felt the 
.same contempt for their native tongue a.s compared with the Greek. The 
prejudice continued to a very late period. Julian was as paitial to the 
Greek language as Frederic the Great to the French : and it seems that 
he could not express himself with elegance in the dialect of the stale 
which he nilcd. 

Even those Latin n-riters who did not carry tliis affectation so far 
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looked on Greece as the only fount of knowledge. From Greece they 
derived the measures of their poetry, and, indeed, all of poetiy that can 
be imported. From Greece they borrowed the principles and the voc- 
abulary. of their philosophy. To the literature of other nations they 
do not seem to have paid tlie slightest attention. The sacred hooks 
of the Hebrews, for example, books which, considered merely as 
human compositions, are invaluable to the critic, the antiquarian, and 
the philosopher, seem to have been utterly unnoticed by them. The 
peculiarities of Judaism, and .tlie rapid growth of Christianity, attracted 
tlieir notice. They made war against the Jews. Tliey made laws .against 
the Christians. But they never opened the books of hloses. Juvenal 
quotes the Pentateuch with censure. The author of the treatise on “ the 
Sublime” quotes it with praise : but both of them quote it erroneously. 
^Yhen we consider what sublime poetry, what curious history, what 
striking and peculiar views of the Divine nature and of the social duties 
of men, are to be found in the Jewish scriptures, when we consider that 
two sects on which the attention of the government was constantly fixed 
appealed to those scriptures as the rule of tlieir faith and practice, this 
indifference is astonishing. The fact seems to be, that the Greeks admired 
only themselves, and that the Romans admired only themselves and the 
Greeks. Literary men turned away with disgust from modes of thought 
and expiession so widely different fiom all that they had been accustomed 
to admire. The effect was narrowness and sanieness of thought. Their 
minds, if we may so express ourselves, bicd in and in, and were accord- 
mgfy cursed with barrenness and degeneracy. iVo extraneous beauty or 
vigour was engrafted on the decaying stock. By an exclusive attention 
to one class of phenomena, by an exclusive taste for one species of 
excellence, the human intellect was stunted. Occasional coincidences 
were turned into general rules. Prejudices were confounded with 
instincts. On man, as lie was found in a particular ^tate of society — on 
government, as it had existed in a particular comer of the world, many 
just observations were made j but of man as man, or government as 
government, littie was known. Philosophy remained stationary. Slight 
changes, sometimes for the worse and sometimes for the better, were 
made in the superstructure. But nobody thought of examining the 
foundations. 

■ The vast despotism of the Ctesars, gradually effacing all national 
peculiarities, and assimilating the remotest provinces of the empire to each 
other, augmented the evil. At the close of tlie third century after 
Christ, the prospects of mankind were fearfully dr&.ary. A system of 
etiquette, as pompously frivolous as that of the Escurial, had been 
established. A sovereign almost invisible ; a crowd of dignitaries 
minutely distinguished by badges and titles ; rhetoricians who said no- 
thing but what had been said ten thousand times ; schools in which 
nothing was taught but what had been known for ages : such was the 
machinery provided for the government and instruction of the most 
eiiliglitened part of the human race. That great community was then in 
danger of experiencing a calamity far more terrible than any of the 
quick, inflammatory, destroying maladies, to which nations are liable, — 
a tottering, drivelling, paralytic longevity, the immortality of the Strukl- 
brugs, a Chinese civilisation. It would be easy to indicate many points 
of resemblance between the subjects of Diocletian and the people of that 
Celestial Empire, where, duringmany centuries, nothing has been learned 
or unlearned ; where government, where education, where the whole 
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system of life, is a ceremony ; where knowledge forgets to increase and 
multiply, and, like the talent buried in the earth, or the pound wrapped 
up in the napkin, experiences neither waste nor augmentation. 

The torpor was broken by two great revolutions, the one moral, the 
other political, the one from within, the other from without. The victory 
of Christianity over Paganism, considered with relation to this subject 
only, was of great importance. It overthrew the old system of morals ; 
and witli it much of the old system of metaphysics. It furnished the 
orator with new topics of declamation, and the logician with new points 
of controversy. Above all, it introduced a new principle, of which the 
operation was constantly felt in every part of society. It stirred the 
stagnant mass from the inmost depths. It excited all the passions of a 
stormy democracy in the quiet and listless population of an overgrown 
empire. The fear of heresy did what the sense of oppres.sion could not 
do ; it changed men, accustomed to be turned over like sheep from 
tyrant to tyrant, into devoted partisans and obstinate rebels. The tones 
of an eloquence which had been silent for ages resounded from the pulpit 
of Gregory. A spirit which had been extinguished on the plains of 
Philippi revived in .\thanasius and Ambrose. 

Yet even this remedy n-as not sufficiently violent for the disease. It 
did not prevent the empire of Constantinople from relapsing, after a short 
jiaroxysm of excitement, into a state of stupefaction, to which history 
furnishes scarcely any parallel. We there find that a polished society, a 
society in which a most intricate and elaborate system of jurispriidcnce 
was established, in which the arts of luxury were well understood, in 
which the works of the great ancient writers were preserved and studied, 
existed for nearly a thousand ye.ars without making one great discovery 
in science, or producing one book which is read by any but curious in- 
([uirers. There were tumults, too, and controversies, and w.ars in abund- 
ance : and these things, bad as they arc in themselves, have generally 
been favourable to the progress of the intellect. But here they tor- 
mented without stimulating. The waters were troubled ; but no healing 
influence descended. The agitations resembled the grinnings and writh- 
ings of a galv.anised corpse, not the struggles of an athletic man. 

From this miserable state the Western Empire was saved by the fiercest 
and most destroying visitation with which God has ever chastened his 
creatures — the invasion of the Northern nations. Such a cure was re- 
quired for such a distemper. The fire of London, it has been observed 
was a blessing. It burned down the city j but it burned out the plague. 
The same may be said of the tremendous devastation of the Roman 
dominions. It annihilated the noisome recesses in which lurked the 
seeds of great moral maladies ; it cleared an atmosphere fatal to the 
health and vigour of the human mind. It cost Europe a thousand years 
of barbarism to escape the fate of China. 

At length the terrible purification was accomplished ; and the second 
civilisation of mankind commenced, under circumstances which afforded 
a strong security that it would never retrograde and never pause. Europe 
was now a great federal community. Her numerous states were united 
by the easy ties of international law and a common religion. Their insti- 
tutions, their languages, their manners, their tastes in literature, their 
modes of education, were widely different. Their connection sras close 
enough to allow of mutual obseiwation and improvement, yet not so close 
as to destroy the idioms of national opinion and feeling. 

The balance of moral and intellectual influence thus established be- 
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tween the nations of Europe is far more important than the balance of 
political power. Indeed, we are inclined to think that the latter is 
valuable principally because it tends to maintain the former. The civil- 
ised world has thus been preserved from a uniformity of character fatal 
to all improvement. Every part of it has been illuminated with light 
reflected from every other. Competition has produced activity where 
monopoly would have produced sluggishness. The number of experi- 
ments in moral science which the speculator has an opportunity of 
witnessing . has been increased beyond all calculation. Society and 
human nature, instead of being seen in a single point of view, are pre- 
sented to him under ten thousand different aspects. By observing the 
manners of suriounding nations, by studying their literature, by compar- 
ing it with that of his own country and of the ancient republics, he is 
enabled to correct those errors into which the most acute men must fall 
when they leason from a single species to a genus. lie learns to dis- 
tinguish what is local from what is universal ; what is transitory from 
what is eternal ; to discriminate between exceptions and rules ; to trace 
the operation of disturbing causes ; to separate those general principles 
which are always true and everywhere applicable from the accidental 
circumstances with which, in every community, they are blended, and 
with which, in an isolated community, they are confounded by the most 
philosophical mind. 

Hence it is that, in generalisation, the writers of modern times have 
far surpassed those of antiquity. The historians of our own country are 
unequalled in depth and precision of reason ; and, even in the works of 
our mere compilers, we often meet with speculations beyond the reach of 
Tliucydides or Tacitus. 

But it must, at the same time, be admitted that they have character- 
istic faults, so closely connected with their characteristic merits, and of 
such magnitude, that it may well be doubted whether, on the whole, this 
department of literature has gained or lost during the last two-and-twenty 
centuries. 

The best historians of later times have been seduced from truth, not 
by their imagination, but by their reason. They far excel their predeces- 
sors in the art of deducing general principles from facts. But unhappily 
they have fallen into the error of distorting facts to suit general principles. 
They amve at a theory from looking at some of the phenomena ; and 
the remaining phenomena they strain or curtail to suit the theory. For 
this purpose it is not necessary that they should assert what is absolutely 
false ; for all questions in morals and politics are questions of comparison 
and degree. Any proposition which does not involve a contradiction in 
terms may by possibility be true ; and, if all the circumstances which 
raise a probability in its favour, be stated and enforced, and those which 
lead to an opposite conclusion be omitted or lightly passed over, it may 
appear to be demonstrated. In every human character and transaction 
there is a mixture of good and evil : a little exaggeration, a little sup- 
pression, a judicious use of epithets, a watchful and searching scepticism 
with respect to the evidence on one side, a convenient credulity with 
respect to every report or tradition on the other, may easily make a saint 
of Laud, or a tyrant of Henry the Fourth. 

This species of misrepresentation abounds in the most valuable works 
of modem historians. Herodotus tells his star}' like a slovenly witness, 
who, heated by partialities and prejudices, unacquainted with the estaV- 



lisiicd nilcs of evidence, and uninstruclcd as to the ohliirnlions of Ids 
oath, confounds what he imagines -nilh what ho has seen and Iieard, and 
brings ont facts, reports, conjectures, and fancies, in one mass. Hume 
is an accomplished advocate. Without positively asset ling miicli more 
than he can prove, he gives prominence to all the circumstances which 
supjjort his case ; lie glides liglitly over tho.se which are unfavourable to 
it ; his own witnesses arc applauded and encouraged ; the statetnents 
which seem to throw discredit on them are controverted ; the contradic- 
tious into whicit they fall arc explained away ; a clear and connected 
abstract of their evidence is given. Everything that is ofTcred on the 
other side is scrutinized with the utmost severity; every suspicious cir- 
cumstance is .a ground for comment and invective ; what cannot be denied 
IS extenuated, or passed by without notice : concessions even are some- 
times made : hut this insidious candour only increases the effect of llie 
vast mass of sopliistia’. 

We h.ave mentioned Hiimcns the .ablest .and most popiil.ar writer of Ids 
cl.ass ; but tlie charge wliicli ue have brought .ag.ainst him is one to which 
all our most distinguished historians are in some degree ohnn-vioiis. 
Gilrbon, in particular, deserves ver)' .severe censure. Of all the mmierous 
culprits, however, none is more deeply guilty than Mr Milford. We 
willingly acknowledge the obligations wliicb are dne to his talenl.s and 
industry. The modem historians of Greece had been in the habit of 
writing as if the world had learned nothing new during the last sixteen 
hundred years. In.stead of illusiraling the events whicli they narrated by 
the philosophy of a more enlightened age, they judged of antiquity by il- 
selfalone. 't'liey seemed to think that notions, long driven from every other 
corner of lilevaiure. had a jncscriptive right to occupy this last fastness. 
Tiiey considered nil the ancient historians as equally authentic. 'I'liey 
.scarcely made any distinction between him who related events at whicit 
he had liimself been present and him who five hundred years after com- 
posed a philosophic romance for a society wliich liad in the interval 
un.levgoiie a complete change. It was all Greek, and all true ! The 
centuries which separated Plutarch from Thucydides seemed .as nothing 
to men who lived in an age so remote. The distance of time produced 
all error sintilar to that ivhich is sometimes produced by distance of jtlacc. 
There are m.any good ladies who think that all the people in India live 
together, and who charge a friend .'ctting out for Calcutl.a with kind 
messages to llombay. To Kollin and Barlhelemi, in the same manner, 
nil the classics were contemporaries. 

Mr Milford certainly introduced great improvements ; he showed us 
llial men who wrote in Greek and Latin sometimes told lies ; he showed 
Us tliat ancient history might be related in such a manner as to furnish not 
only allusions to schoolboy.s, but important lessons to statesmen. I'rbm 
that love of theatrical effect and high-flown seiuiiuenl which had poisoned 
almost every other work on the same subject his book is perfectly free. 
But his passion for a theory as false, and far more ungenerous, led hint 
substantially to violate Inilh in every page. Statements unfavourable to 
democracy are made with unhesitating confidence, and with tlic utmost 
bitterness of langu.age. Every charge biought ngainst .a monarch or an 
.aristocracy is sifted with the utmost care. If it cannot be denied, some 
palliating stipposition is suggested ; or we are at least reminded that 
some circitmstances now unknouai r/nrj' have justified uliat .at present 
appears unjiistifiable. Two events are reported b)- the same author in 
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the same sentence ; their truth rests on the same testimonj' ; hut the one 
supports the darling liypothesis, and the other seems inconsistent with 
it. The one is taken and the other is left. 

The practice of distorting narrative into a conformity with theory is a 
vice not so unfavouiable as at first sight it may appear to the interests of 
political science. We have compared the wiiters who indulge in it to 
advocates ; and we may add, that their conflicting fallacies, like those of 
advocates, correct each other. It has always been held, in the most 
enlightened nations, that a tribunal will decide a judicial question most 
fairly when it has heard two able men argue, as unfaiily as possible, on 
the two opposite sides of it ; and we are inclined to think that this opi- 
nion is just. Sometimes, it is true, superior eloquence and dexterity will 
make the worse appear the better reason; but it is at least certain that, 
the judge will be compelled to contemplate the case under two different 
aspects. It is certain that no impoitant consideration will altogether 
escape notice. 

This is at present the state of history. The poet laureate appears for 
the Church of England, Lingard for the Church of Rome. Brodie has 
moved to set aside the verdicts obtained by Hume ; and the cause in 
udiich Mitford succeeded is, we understand, about to be leheard. In 
the midst of these disputes, however, history proper, if we may use tlie 
term, is disappearing. The high, grave, impartial summing up of Thucy- 
dides is nowhere to be found. 

While our historians are practising all the arts of controversy, they 
miserably neglect the art of naiTation, the art of interesting the affections 
and presenting pictures to the imagination. That a writer may produce 
these effects without violating truth is sufficiently proved by many excel- 
lent biographical works. The immense popularity which well-wiitten 
books of this kind have acquired deserves the serious consideration ot 
historians. Voltaire’s Charles the Twelfth, Marmontel’s Memoirs, Bos- 
well's Life of Johnson, Southey’s account of Nelson, are perused wilii 
delight by the most frivolous and indolent. Whenever any toleiable 
book of the same description makes its appearance, the circulating libra- 
ries are mobbed;. the book societies are in commotion; the new novel 
lies Uncut ; the magazines and newspapers fill their columns with extracts. 
In the meantime histories of great empires, written by men of eminent 
ability, lie unread on the shelves of ostentatious libraries. 

The writers of history seem to entertain an aristocratieal contempt for ■ 
the writers of memoirs. They think it beneath the dignity of men who 
describe the revolutions of nations to dwell on the details which consti- 
tute the charm of biography. They have imposed on themselves a code 
of conventional decencies as absurd as that w'hich has been the bane of 
the French drama. The most chaiacteristic and interesting circum- 
stances .are omitted or softened domi, because, as we are told, tliey are 
too trivial for the majesty of history. The majesty of history seems 
to resemble the majesty of the poor King of Spain, who died a martyr 
to ceremony because the proper dignitaries were not at hand to lender 
him assistance. 

That history would be more amusing if this etiquette were relaxed will, 
we suppose, be acknowledged. But would it be less dignified or leas 
useful ? What do we mean when we say that one past event is important 
and another insignificant? No past event has any intrinsic importance. 
The knowledge of it is valuable only as it leads us to form just calcula- 
tions with respect to the future. A history which does not serve this 
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purjio?c, tlioMgh it mny be filled with hnttics, treaties, and commo- 
lions, is ns useless ns the series of turnpike tickets collected by Sir 
Mnltiicw Mite. 

Let us suppose that Lord Clarendon, instead of filling hundreds of folio 
pages with copies of state papers, in which the same assertions and con- 
tradictions arc repeated till the reader' is oveqtowercd with weariness, 
had condc-sccndcd to he the Boswell of the Long Parliament. Let us 
suppose that he had exhibited to us the wise and lofty self-government 
of Hampden, leading while he seemed to follow, and propounding 
unanswerable arguments in the strongest forms with the modest air of an 
inquirer anxious for information; the delusions which misled the noble 
spirit of Vane ; the coarse fanatici.sm which concealed the yet loftier 
genius of Cromwell, destincrl to control a mutinous army and a factious 
]icople, to abase the flag of Holland, to arrest the victorious arms of 
Sweden, and to hold the balance firm between the rival monarchies of 
France and Spain. Let us suppose that lie li.ad made his Cavaliers and 
Roundheads talk in their own style ; that he had reported some of the 
rilialdry of Rupert’s pages, and some of the cant of Harrison and Fleet- 
wood. Would not his work in that case have been more interesting ? 
Wonld it not have been more accurate? 

.“V history in which every particular incident may bo tnte may on Ihc- 
wholc be false. The circumstances which have most influence on the 
hajipiness of mankind, the changes of manners and morals, the transition 
of communities from poverty to wealth, from knowledge to ignorance, 
from ferocity to humanity — these are, for the most part, noiseless revolu- 
tions. Their progress is rarely indicated by what historians arc pleased 
to call important events. They are not achieved by armies, or enacted 
by senates. Tliey arc sanctioned by no treaties, and recorded in no 
arcbivc.s. They are carried on in every school, in every church, behind 
ten thousand counters, at ten thousand firesides. The upper current of 
.society presents no certain criterion by which wc can judge of the direc- 
tion in whidi the under current flows. We reatl of defeats and victories. 
But we know that nations may be miserable amidst victories and pros- ■ 
perous amidst defeats. We read of the fall of wise ministers and of the 
rise of profligate favourites. But wc mu.st remember how small a pro- 
portion the good or evil effected by a single statesman can bear to the 
good or evil of a great social system. 

Bishop Watson compares a geologist to a gnat mounted on an elephant, 
and laying down theories as to the whole internal structure of the vast 
animal, from the phenomena of the hide. The comparison is unjust to 
the geologists ; but is very applicable to those historians who write as if 
the body politic were homogeneous who look only on the surface of 
affairs, and never think of the mighty and various organisation which lies 
deep below. 

In the works of such writers as these, England, at the close of the 
Seven Years’ War, is in the highest stale of prosperity : at the close of the 
American war she is Jn a miserable and degraticd condition ; as if the 
jicople were not on the whole as lich, as well governed, and as well 
educated at the latter period as at the former. Wc have read books 
called Histories of England, under the reign of George the Second, in 
which the rise of Methodi.sm is not even mentioned. A hundred years 
hence this breed of authors will, we hope, be extinct. If it should still 
exist, tlic late ministerial interregnum will he described in terms which 
will seem to imply that all government was at an end ; that the social 
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contract was amnillcti ; and lltat the hand of ever)’ man was against his 
neighbour, until the wisdom and \irtuc of the new cabinet educed older 
out of the chaos of anaichy. \Vc aic quite ceitain tliat misconceptions as 
gross pi ec-ail at this moment respecting many important parts of our annals. 

The cfiect of historical reading is analogous, in many respects, to that 
jiroduccd by foreign travel. The slntlejit, libe the tourist, is tra nsported 
into a new s tate of society. He s cc^new iasliioiia. lie heaps new'jnodes 
ofcypSiSioii^ Ills mind is cnlai^d by coiitcmplatiiignie widlTdivei^ifies 
of laws, of morals, and of maiiiiets. Ihit nicii may traiel far, and rctuni 
with minds .as contracted as if they had never stiired fiom their own 
market-town. In the sanic inannei,_tncii liiajp know the dates of many 
tettlcs jind the "genealo gies 'ol many royal houses, and yet lie no wiser. 
Most peo ple look at past linies"arprinccs look at foreign countiics. Mote 
thaiionc illustnous stranger lias landed on out island amidsftiie shouts of 
a mob, Ita-S dincrl with the king, has hunted with the master of the stag- 
hounds, has seen the guards reiiewed, and a knight of the gaiter installed, 
has cantered along Regent Street, has \ isited Saint Paul's, and noted dow ti 
its dimensions ; and has then departed, thinking that he has seen England. 
He li.as, in fact, seen a few public buildings, public men, and ]uibhcccie- 
monies. But of the vast and complex system of society, of the fine shades 
of national character, of the practical operation of goveniment and laws, 
he knows nothing. lie who would understand these things rightly must 
not confine his obsetwations to palaces and solemn clays. He must see 
ordinal^' men as they .appear in their oidinaiy business and in their oidi- 
nary jileasures. He must mingle in the crow ds of the exchange and the 
colTec-housc. He must obt.ain admittance to the con\i\ial table and the 
domestic hearth. He nuust bear with xulg.ar expressions. He must not 
shrink from exploring even the retreats of misery, lie who wishes to 
understand the condition of mankind in fomicr ages must proceed on the 
s.amc principle. If he .attends only to public Iraiisactions, to wais, con- 
gresses, and debates, his studie.s will be as unprofitable as the travels of 
those imperial, roy.al, and serene sovereigns wlio fonn their judgment of 
our island from having gone in state to a few fine sights, and fioin having 
held formal conferences w ith a few great officers. 

The perfect historian is he in whose xvork the charactci and spii it of an 
age IS cxhilutcd_in_nunialurc^ Hc_rcl:ues no_lact, Jic attributes ho~ 
Expr ession to h is characters, wliidi is'iiof ai illieii ticatcd by sufficientlcsp- 
niohy .. But, by ju dicious sclc Hion. t ' '' ’ ‘ 

to truth Ihose att ractions wdiichjiav • 

narrairve a due subordination is observed : some transactions are pro- 
minent ; others retire. But the scale on which he repicsents them is 
increased or diminished, not according to the dignity of the persons con- 
cerned in tliein, but .according to the degree in uliich they elucidate the 
condition of society and the nature of man. He shows us the court, the 
camp, and the senate. But he shows us also the nation, lie considers no 
anecdote, no peculiarity of manner, no familiar saying, ns loo insignificant 
for his notice which is not loo insignificant to illustrate the operation of 
laws, of religion, and of education, and to mark the progress of the human 
mind. Men will not merelj' be described, but will be made intimately 
known to us. The changes of manners xvill be indicated, not merely by 
R few general jihrases or a few extracts fiom statistical documents, but by 
appropriate images presented in every line. 

If a man, su ch a s we are supposin g, shoul d wiite the h istory of Eng- 
land, liTsTould assuredl y not omit the ba ttles, tlm sieg es, the negoti ations, 
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the yeditioiic. the inini^ leiinl clinty^o.^. lUit willi these he wmihl inter- 
sperse the details whicli are the charm of historical romances. At Lincoln 
(.'athcdral there is a beautiful painted window, which was made by an 
apprentice out of the pieces of glass which had been rejected by his 
master. It is so far superior to every other in the church, that, ncctnding 
to the tradition, the vanquished artist kHlcd himself from mortification. 
Sir Walter Scott, in the same manner, lias used those fragments of trutli 
which historians have scornfully thrown lichind them in a manner which 
may well excite their envy. lie has constructed out of their gleanings 
works wliicli, even considered as histories, arc scarcely Ic.ss valuable than 
theirs. But a truly great historian would reclaim tlio«e materials which 
Ihc novelist has apjtrojiriated. The history of tire government, and tlie 
iiistory of tlie people, would be exhibited in tliat mode in wiiich alone 
they can be c.xhiblted justly, in inseparable conjunction and intermixture. 
Wc should not then have to look for the wars and votes of the Puritans 
in Clarendon, and for tlieir pliraseology in Old Mortality ; for one iialf 
of King James in Plume, and for the other half in the Fortunes of Xigel. 

The early part of our imaginary history would be rich with colouring 
from romance, ballad, and chronicle. We should find ourselves in the 
company of knights such as tho.se of Froissart, and of pilgrims such as 
those who rode with Chaucer from the Tijbard. Society would he shown 
from the Iiighest to the lowest, — from the royal cloth of slate to the den 
of tlie outlaw ; from the throne of the legate to the chimney-corner where 
the begging friar regaled himself. Palmers, minstrel.', crusaders, — the 
stately mona.stcr>', with the good cheer in its refectory and the high-mass 
in its chapel, — the manor-house, with Us hunting and hawking, — the 
touniament, \nth the heralds ,and ladies, the trumpel.s and the cloth of 
gold, — would give trutii and life to the representation. Wc should per- 
ceive, in a thousand slight touches, the importance of the privileged 
luirgltcr, and tlie fierce and haughty spirit wliich swelled under the collar 
of the degraded villain. The revival of letters would not merely be de- 
scribed in a few magnificent periods. We sliould discern, in innumerable 
particulars, the fermentation of mind, tiic eager appetite for knowledge, 
wliicli distinguished tlie sixteentli from tlie fiftceiitli ceiuury. In tlie 
Kefbrmatioii we should sec, not merely a schism which cliaiigcd tlie 
ecclesiastical constitution of England and the mutual relations of tlie 
European powers, but a moral war which raged in every family, which 
set the father against the son, and the son against tlie fatlier, tlie mother 
against tlie daugliter, and tlie daughter against the mother. Henry' would 
be painted willi tlie skill of Tacitus. Wc sliould have the change of his 
character from his profuse and joyous yoiilli to his savage and imperious 
old age. M'e shoulti perceive the gradual progress of selfish and 
tyrannical passions in a mind not naUirally insensible or ungenerous ; 
and to the last wc should delect some remains of that open and 
noble temper which endeared him to a people whom he ojqitessed,' 
.struggling with the hardne.ss of despotism and the irritability of disease. 
Wc sliould see Elirahcth in all her weakness and in all her .strength, 
surrounded by the handsome favourites wliom she never trusted, and 
the wise old statesmen whom she never dismissed, uniting in herself 
the most contradictory qualities of both her parents, — the coquetry, 
the caprice, the petty malice of Anne, — the haughty and resolute spirit 
of Henry. We have no hesitation in saying that a great artist might 
produce a portrait of this remarkable woman at least as striking a.s that 
in the novel of Kenilworth, without employing a single trait not authen- 
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Ikatecl l)y ample testimony. In tlie me.antime, we slioiild .=oe an-, 
cultivated, wealth accumulated, the conveniences of life improved. We 
should see the keeps, where nobles, insecure themselves, spread insecuritv 
around them, gradually giving place to the halls of peaceful opulence, to 
the oriels of Longleat, and the stately pinnacles of Burleigh. We .should 
see towns extended, deserts cultivated, the hamlets of fishennen turned 
into wealthy havens, the meal of the peasant improved, and his hut more 
commodiously furnished. We should see those opinion-, and feelings 
which produced the great struggle against the House of Stuart slowly 
growing up in the bosom of private families, before they manifested 
themselves in parliamentary debates. Then would come the civil war. 
Those skirmishes on which Clarendon dwells so minutely would be told, 
as Thucydides would have told them, with perspicuous conciseness. 
They are merely connecting links. But the great characteiislics of the 
.age, the loyal enthusiasm of the brave English gentry, the fierce licen- 
tiousness of the swearing, dicing, drunken rejirobate.s, whose exce.sse.s 
disgmeed the royal cause, — the austerity of the Presbyterian Sabbatlis in 
the city, the extravagance of the independent preachers in the camp, the 
jirecise garb, the severe countenance, the petty scmples, the affected 
accent, the absurd names and phrases which marked the Puritans, — the 
valour, the policy, the public spirit, which lurked beneath these ungrace- 
ful disguisc.s, — the dre.ams of the raving Fifth - monarchy - man, the 
rlreams, scarcely less wild, of the philosophic republican, all these would 
enter into the representation, and render it at once more exact and mote 
striking. 

The instruction derived from historj' thus written woukl be of a vivid 
and practical character. It woukl be received by the imagination as uell 
as by the reason. It woukl be not merely traced on the iniml, but 
branded into it. Many tniths, too, would be learned, wliicli can be 
learned in no other manner. As the historj’of states is generally written, 
the greate.st and most momentous revolutions seem to come ujion them 
like supernatural inflictions, without warning or cause. But Ike fact is, 
that such revolutions are almo.st always the consequences of moral 
changes, which have gradually passed on the ma.ss of the communily. 
and which originally proceed far before tboir progress is indicated by am 
public measure. An intimate knowledge of the domestic lustnry of 
nations i.s therefore absolutely necessary to the prognosis of ]iolitical 
events. A narrative, defective in tliis re.specf, is .as nselcss ns a medical 
treatise which .shonkl pass by all the symptoms attendant on the early 
stage of a disease and mention only what occurs when the patient is 
beyond the reach of remedies. 

A historian, such as we have been attempting to describe, would 
indeed bo an intellectual j>rodigy. In his mind, powers scarcely com- 
]iatible with cacli otlier must be tempered into an e.vquisitc harmony. 
IVc shall sooner see another Shakspeare or another Ifomcr. Tlie highest 
excellence to which any single faculty can be brought would lie Icss 
surprising than such a happy and delicate combination of qualities. Vet 
the contemplation of imaginary models is not .an unpleasant or useless 
employment of the mind. It c,annot indeed produce perfection ; but it 
jiroduccs improvement and nourishes that generous and liberal f.a.stidioii^- 
ness which is not inconsistent with the strongest sensilillily to merit, and 
which, while it exalts our conceptions of the art_. <loe.s not render ms unjust 
to the artist. 
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cn Govertwtent. yurisfntdettcf. ihe Liberty cf the Lress, Prisom, ntiti 
Prixon Dixctplme. Cotonies, the Laxty of Nations, aud Education, liy James 
Mill, Esq., .suthor of the Iftstory of British Indio. Reprinted by permission 
from the Supplement lo the Encyclopaedia Britannica. {Not for sale.) London, 
I82S. 


Of those philosophers who call themselves Utilitarians, and whom others 
generally call Benthamites, Mr Mill is, with the exception of the 
illustrious founder of the sect, by far the most distin^ished. The little 
work now before us contains a summary of the opinions held by this 
gentleman and his brethren on several subjects most important to society. 
All tlie seven essays of which it consists abound in curious matter. But 
at present we intend to confine our remarks to the Treatise on Govern- 
inent, wliich stands first in the volume. On some future occasion, we 
may perliaps attempt to do justice to the rest. 

It must bo owned that to do justice to any composition of Mr Mill is 
not, in the opinion of his admirers, a very easy task. They do not, 
indeed, place him in the same rank with Mr Bentham ; but the terms in 
which they extol the disciple, though feeble when compared with the 
hyperboles of adoration employed by them in speaking of the master, arc 
as strong as any sober man would allow himself to use concerning Locke 
or Bacon. The essay before us is perhaps the most remarkable of the works 
to which Mr Mill owes his fame. By the members of his sect, it is con- 
sidered as perfect and unanswerable. Every part of it is an article of 
their faith ; and the damnatory clauses, in which their creed abounds far 
beyond any theological symbol with which we are acquainted, are 
strong and full against all who reject any portion of what is so irrefrag- 
ably established. No man, they maintain, who has understanding 
sufficient to carry him through the first proposition of Euclid, can read 
his masterpiece of demonstration and honestly declare that he remains 
unconvinced. 

We have formed a very different opinion of this work. We think that • 
the theory of Mr Mill rests altogether on false principles, and that even 
on tho.se false principles he does not reason logically. Nevertheless, we 
do not think it strange that his speculations should have filled the 
Utilitarians with admiration. ^Ye have been for some time past inclined 
to suspect that these people, whom some regard as the lights of the w'orld 
and others as incarnate demons, are in general ordinary men, with 
narrow--’ ■ ‘ '' ' 'ittle information. The contempt which they 

express . ■ is evidently the contemjjt of ignorance. We 

apprehend that many of them are persons who, having read little or 
nothing, are delighted to be rescued from the sense of their own in- 
feriority by some teacher who assures them that the studies which they 
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have neglected arc of no value, puts five or sis phrases into their mouths 
lends them an old number of the Westminster Revietv, and in a month 
transforms tliem into philosophers. Mingled with these smattcrers, 
whose attainments just suffice to elevate them from the insignificance of 
dunces to the dignity of bores, and to spread dismay among their pious 
aunts and- grandmothers, there are, we well know, many well-meaning 
men who have really read and thought much ; but whose reading and 
meditation have been almost exclusively confined to one class of subjects ; 
and who, consequently, though they possess much valuable knowledge 
respecting those subjects, are by no means so well qualified to judge of a 
great system as if they had taken a more enlarged view of literature and 
society. 

Nothing is more amusing or instructive tharr to obsen'e the manner in 
which people who think themselves wiser than all the rest of the world 
fall into snares which the simple good sense of their neighbours detects 
and avoids. It is one of the principal tenets of the Utilitarians that 
sentiment and eloquence serve only to impede the pursuit of truth. 
They therefore affect a quakcriy plainness, or rather a cynical negligence 
and impurity, of style. Th.c strongest arguments, when clothed in 
brilliant language, seem to them so much wordy nonsense. In the mean- 
time they surrender their understandings, with a facility found in no 
other party, to the meanest and most abject sophisms, provided those 
.sophisms come before them disguised with the externals of demonstration. 
They do not seem to know that logic has its illusions as well as rhetoric, 
— that a fallacy may lurk in a syllogism as well as in a metaphor. 

Mr Mill is exactly the writer to ])tcase people of this description. His 
arguments are stated with the utmost affectation of precision ; his 
divisions are awfully formal ; and his style is generally as dry as that of 
Euclid’s Elements. Whether this be a merit, we must be permitted to 
doubt. Thus much is certain ; that the ages in which the true principles 
of philosophy were least understood were those in which the ceremonial 
of logic was most strictly observed, and that the time from which we 
date the rapid progress of the experimental sciences was .also the time at 
which a less exact and fonnal way of writing came into use. 

The style which the Utilitarians admire suits only those subjects on 
which it is possible to reason a priori. It grew up with the verbal 
sophistry which flourished during the dark ages. With that sophistry it 
fell before the Baconian philosopher in the day of the great deliverance 
of the human mind. The inductive method not only endured but 
required greater freedom of diction. It was impossible to reason from 
phenomena up to principles, to mark slight shades of difference in 
quality, or to estimate the comparative effect of two opposite considera- 
tions between which there was no common measure, by means of the 
naked and meagre jargon of the schoolmen. Of those schoolmen Mr 
Mill has inherited both the spirit and the style. He is an Aristotelian 
of the fifteenth century, bom out of due season. We have here an 
elaborate treatise on Government, from which, but for two or three pass- 
ing allusions, it would not appear that the author was aware that any 
governments actually existed among men. Certain propensities of human 
nature are assumed ; and from these premises the whole science of 
politics is synthetically deduced ! We can scarcely persuade ourselves 
that we are not reading a book written before the time of Bacon and 
Galileo, — a book mitten in those days in which physicians reasoned from 
the nature of heat to the treatment of fever, and astronomers proved 

L 
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syllojislically lliat the planets could liavc no independent motion, — ^lie* 
cau^e the heavens were iiicorniplihle, and nature abhorre<l a vacuum ! 

The reason, too, which Mr Milt has assigned for taking this course 
strikes us as most extraordinary. 

“ Experience,” says he, “if we look only at the outside of the facts, 
appears to be divided on this subject. Absolute moitarcliy, under Xeros 
and Calignla.s, under .such men as the Emperors of Morocco and Sultans 
of Turkey, is the scourge of human nature. On the other side, the 
people of Denmark, tired out with the oiipres.sion of an aristocracy, re- 
solved that their king should be absolute ; and, under their absolute 
monarch, are as well governed as any people in Europe.” 

Tiris Mr Mill actually gives as a reason for pursuing the a fnoi i 
method. Uut, in our judgment, the very circumstmteos which he men- 
tions irresistibly prove that the a priori method is altogether unfit for in- 
vestigations of thi.s kind, and that the only way to arrive at the truth is 
by induction. Experience can never be divided, or even appear to bo 
divided, except wilii reference to some hypothesis. When we say that 
one fact is inconsi.-,ient with another fact, we mean only that it is incon- 
sistent with the theory which we have foiinded on that other fact. Hut, 
if the fact be certain, the unavoidable conclusion is that our theory is 
false ; and, in order to correct it, we must reason back from an enlarged 
collection of facts to priuciple.s. 

Xoiv here wc have two governments which, by Mr Mill's own iiccounl, 
come under the same head in his tluoretical classifiealioii. It is evideiit, 
tlierefoic, tliat, by re.asoniiig oil that theoretical cl.assifieation, we sh.all lie 
brought to the conclusion iliat these two forms of govemment must pro- 
duce the same elTects. IJiit Mr Mill liiuisclf tells us that they do not 
produce the same efiects. Meiice he infers that the only way to get at 
truth is to place implicit confidence in that chain of proof a priori from 
which it appears that they must produce the same cllects 1 To believe 
at once in a theory and in a fact’ which contradicts it is an exercise of 
faith sulTiciemly hard : but to believe in a theory because a fact contratiicls 
it is what neither philosopher nor pope ever befoie required. This, 
however, is what Mr Mill demands of us. He seems to think that, if all 
despots, wiiliuut exceptibn, governed ill, it would be unnecessary to 
prove, by a synthetical aigumcut, what would then be sufTiciently clear 
from experience. But, as some despots will be so perverse as to govern 
well, he finds himself compelled to piove the impossibility of their 
governing well by that .synthetical argument which would have been 
siiperiliious had nut the facts contradicted it. lie reasons a priori, bo- 
cau.'c the phenomena are not what, by reasoning a priori, he will prove 
them to be. In other word.s, he reasons a priori, because, by .so reason- 
ing, he is certain to arrive at a false conclusion ! 

in the course of the e.vamination to which we propose to .subject the 
speculation.s of Mr M' I we sh.all h.ave to notice many other curious 
instances of that turn ol mind which the pa.ssnge above quoted indicates. 

The first chapter of hi.s Essay relate.s to the ends of government. The 
conception on this subject, he tells us, which exists in the minds of most men 
is vague and undistinguishing. lie first assumes, justly enough, that the end 
of government is “ to increase to the utmost the pleasures, and diminish 
to the utmost the pains, which men derive from each other.” I le then pro- 
ceeds to show, with great form, that "the greatest possible happiness of 
society is attained by insuring to every man the greatest possible quantity 
of the produce of his labour.” To effect this is, in his opinion, the cud 
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of government. It is remarkable that Mr Mill, with all his affected dis- 
play of precision, has here given a description of the ends of government 
far less precise than that whiqh is in the mouths of the vulgar. The first 
man with whom Mr hlill may travel in a stage coach will tell him that 
government exists for the protection of the persons and property of men. 
But Mr. Mill seems to think that the preservation of property is the first 
and only object. It is true, doubtless, that many of the injuries which 
are offered to the persons of men proceed from a desire to possess their 
property. But the practice of vindictive assassination as it has existed in 
. some parts of Europe — the practice of fighting wanton and sangumary 
duels, like those of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in which bands 
of seconds risked their lives as well as the principals ; — these practices, 
and many others which might be named, are evidently injurious to society; 
and we do not see how a government which tolerated them could be said 
“ to diminish to the utmost the pains which men derive from each other.” 
Therefore, according to Mr Mill's very correct assumption, such a govern- 
ment would not perfectly accomplish the end of its institution. Yet 
such a government might, as far as we can perceive, “ insure to every 
man the greatest possible quantity of the produce of his labour.” There- 
fore such a government might, according to Mr Mill’s subsequent doc- 
trine, perfectly accomplish the end of its institution. The matter is not 
of much consequence, except as an instance of that slovenliness of 
thinking which is often concealed beneath a peculiar ostentation of 
logical neatness. 

Having detemtined the ends, jMr Mill proceeds to consider the means. 
For the preservation of projJerty some portion of the community must be 
intrusted with power. This is government ; and the question is, how 
are those to whom the necessary power is intrusted to be prevented from 
abusing it ? 

Mr Mill first passes in review the simple fonns of government. He 
allows that it would be inconvenient, if not physically impossible, that 
the whole community should meet in a mass ; it follows, therefore, that 
the 'powers of government cannot be directly exercised by the people. 
But he sees no objection to pure and direct Democracy, except the diffi- 
culty which we have mentioned. 

“The community,” says he, “cannot have an inteiest opposite to its, 
interests. To affirm this would be a contradiction in terms. The com- 
munity within itself, and with respect to itself, can have no sinister 
interest. One community may intend the evil of another ; never its own. 
This is an indubitable proposition, and one of great importance.” 

Mr’ Mill then proceeds to demonstrate that a purely aristocratical form 
of govfcrnment is necessarily bad. 

“ The reason for which government exists is, that one man, if stronger 
than another, will take from him whatever that other possesses and he 
desires. But if one man will do this, so will several. And if powers 
are put into the hands of a comparatively small number, called an aristo- 
cracy, — powers which make them stronger than the rest of the com- 
munity, they will take from the rest of the community as much as they 
please of the objects of desire. They will thus defeat the very end for 
which government was instituted. The unfitness, therefore, of an 
aristocracy to' be intrusted with 'the powers of government, rests on 
demonstya.tiom 
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In exactly the same manner Jfr Mill proves absolute monarchy to he a 
bad form of government. 

“ If government is founded upon this as a law of human nature, that a 
man, if able, tvill take from others anything which they have and he de- 
sires, it is sufficiently evident, that when a man is called a king he docs 
not change his nature ; so that when he has got power to enable him to 
lake from every man what he pleases, he will take whatever he pleases. 
To suppose that he will not, is to affirm that government is unnecessary, 
and that human beings will abstain from injuring one another of their 
own accord. 

“ It is veiy evident that this reasoning extends to every modification of 
the smaller number. Whenever the powers of government are placed in 
any hands other than those of the community, whether those of one man, 
of a few, or of several, those principles of human nature which imply that 
govemment is at all necessary, imply that those persons will make use of 
them to defeat the very end for which government exists.” 

But is it not possible that a king or an aristocracy may soon be satu- 
rated with the objects of their desires, and may then protect the com- 
munity in the enjoyment of the rest ? Mr Mill answers in the negative. 
Me proves, with great pomp, that every man desires to have the actions 
of every other correspondent to his will. Others can be induced to con- 
form to our will only by motives derived from pleasure or from pain. 
The infliction of pain is of course direct injury ; and, even if it take the 
■jnildcr course, in order to produce obedience by motives derived from 
idcasure, the govemment must confer favours. But, as there is no limit 
to its desire of obedience, there will be no limit to its disposition to confer 
favours ; and, as it can confer favours only by plundering the people, there 
will be no limit to its disposition to plunder the people. It is therefore 
not tme that there is in the mind of a king, or in the minds of an aristo- 
cracy, any point of saturation with the objects of desire. 

Mr Mill then proceeds to show that, as monarchical and oligarchical 
governments can influence men by motives drawn from p.ain, as well as 
by motives drawn from pleasure, they will carry their cruelty, as well as 
their rapacity, to a fnghtful extent. As he seems greatly to admire his 
own reasonings on this subject, we think it but fair to let him speak for 
himself. 

“The chain of inference in this case is close and strong to a most 
unusual degree. A man desires that the actions of other men shall be 
instantly and accurately correspondent to his will. He desires that the 
actions of the greatest possible number shall be so. Terror is the grand 
instrament. Terror c.an work only through assurance that evil will follow 
any failure of conformity between the will and the actions willed. Every 
failure must therefore be punished. As there are no bounds to the mind’s 
desire of its pleasure, there are, of course, no bounds to its desire of per- 
fection in the instruments of that pleasure. There are, therefore, no 
bounds to its desire of exactness in the conformity between its will and 
the actions willed ; and by consequence to the strength of that terror 
which is its procuring cause. Even the most minute failure must be 
visited with the he.aviest infliction ; and as failure in extreme exactness 
must frequently happen, the occasions of cruelty must be incessant. 
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“ We have tiuis arrived at several conclusions of the highest possible 
importance. We have seen tliat the principle of human nature, upon 
which tlie necessity of government is founded, the propensity of one man 
to possess himself of the objects of desire at tlie cost of another, leads on, 

• by infallible sequence, where power over a community is attained, and 
nothing checks, not only to that degree of plunder which leaves the 
members (e.vcepting always the recipients and instruments of the plunder) 
the bare means of subsistence, but to that degree of cruelty which is 
necessaty to keep in e.vistence the most intense terrors.” 

Now, no man who h.as the least knowledge of the real state of the world, 
cither in former ages or at the present moment, can possibly be convinced, 
though he may perhaps be bewildered, by arguments like these. During 
the last two centuries, some hundreds of absolute princes h.ave reigned in 
Europe. Is it true, that their cruelty has kept in existence the most 
intense degree of terror ; that their rapacity has left no more than the 
bare means of subsistence to any of their subjects, their ministers and 
soldiers excepted ? Is this true of all of them ? Of one half of them ? 
Of one tenth part of them ? Of a single one ? Is it true, in the full ex- 
tent, even of Philip the Second, of Louis the Fifteenth, or of the Emperor 
Paul? But it is scarcely ncccssar)’to quote history. No man of common 
sense, however ignorant he may be of books, can be imjmsed on by Mr 
Mill's argument ; because no man of common sense can live among his 
fellow-creatures for a day without seeing innumer.able facts which contra- 
dict it. It is our busiite.-is, however, to point out its fallacy ; and happily 
the fallacy is not very recondite. 

We grant that rulers will take as much as they can of the objects of 
their desires ; and that, when the agency of other men is necessary to that 
end, they will attempt by all means in their power to enforce the prompt 
obedience of such men. But what arc the objects of human desire? 
■Physical pleasure, no doubt, in ])art. But the mere appetites which we 
have in common with the animals would be gratified almost as cheaply 
and e.asily as those of the animals arc gratified, if nothing were given to 
t.aste, to ostentation, or to the affections. Mow small a portion of the 
income of a gentleman in easy circumstances is laid out merely in giving 
ple.asurable sensations to the body of the possessor ! The greater part 
even of what is spent on his kitchen and his cellar goes, not to titillate 
his palate, but to keep up his character for hospitality, to save him from 
the reproach of meanness in housekeeping, and to cement the ties of good 
neighbourhood. It is clear that a king or an aristocracy may be supplied 
to satiety with mere corporal pleasures, at an expense which the rudest 
and poorest community would scarcely feel. 

Those tastes and propensities which belong to us as reasoning and 
imaginative beings are not indeed so easily gratified. There is, we admit, 
■no point of saturation with objects of desire which come under this he.ad. 
And therefore the argument of Mr Mill will be just, unless there be some- 
thing in the nature of the objects of desire themselves which is inconsistent 
with it. Now, of these objects there is none which men in general seem 
to desire more than the good opinion of others. The hatred and contempt 
of the public are generally felt to be intolerable. It is probable that our 
regard for the sentiments of our fellow-creatures springs, by association, 
from a sense of their ability to hurt or to serve us. But, be this as it may, 
it is notorious that, when the habit of mind of which we speak has once 
been formed, men feel extremely solicitous about the opinions of those by 
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whom it 13 most improbable, nay, absolutely impossible, that they .sbotilu 
ever be in the slightest degree injured or benefited. The desire of 
))ostluimous fame and the dread of jxistlmmous rejiroacli and e.xecration 
are feelings from the influence of which scarcely any man is perfectly free, 
and which in many men are powerful and constant motives of action. 
vAs we are afraid that, if we handle thi.s part of the argument aficr our 
own manner, we shall incur the reproach of sentimentality, a word which, 
in the sacred language of the Benthamites, is synonymous with idiocy, 
we will quote what Mr Mill himself says on the subject, in his Ticatise 
on Jurisprudence. 

“ Bains from the moral source arc the pains derived from the unfavour- 
able sentiments of mankind, . . . These pains are capable of rising to 
a height with which hardly any other pains incident to our nature can 
be compared. There is a certain degree of nnfavourableness in the senti- 
ments of his fellow-creatures, under which hardly any man, not below the 
standard of humanity, can endure to live. 

‘ ‘ The importance of this powerful agency, for the prevention of injurious 
acts is too obvious to need to be illustrated. If sufliciently at command, 
it would almost supersede the use of other means. . . . 

“To know how to direct the unfavourable sentiments of mankind, it 
is necessary to know in as complete, that is, in ns comprehensive, a way 
as possible, what it is which gives them birth. . Without entering into the 
metaphysics of the question, it is a sufficient practical answer,- for the pre- 
sent purpose, to say that the unfavourable sentiments of man are CNcilcd 
by cveiything which hurts them.” 

It is strange that a writer who considers the pain derived from the 
unfavourable sentiments of others as so acute that, if sufficiently at com- 
mand, it would supersede the use of the gallows and the tread-mill, should 
take no notice of this most important restraint when disnissing the ques- 
tion of government. We will attempt to deduce a theory of politics in 
the mathematical form, in which Mr Mill delights, from the premises 
with which he has himself furnished us. 

Pr.orosiTiON I. Tiikorem. 

No rulers will do anything which may hurt the people. 

^'his is the thesis to be maintained ; and the following we humbly oficr 
to Mr Mill, as its syllogistic demonstration. 

Ko rulers will do that which produces pain to ihemselve.s. 

But the unfavourable sentiments of the people will give pain to them. 

Therefore no nilers will do anything which may excite the unfavourable 
sentiments of the people. 

But the unfavourable sentiments of the people are excited by everything 
which hurts them. 

Therefore no nders will do anything which may hurt the people. Which 
was the thing to be proved. 

Having thus, as we think, not unsuccessfully imitated Mr Mill’s logic, 
we do not see why we should not imitate, what is at least equally perfect- 
in its kind, its self-complacency, and proclaim our Ilfpijca in his own 
words ; “ The chain of inference, in this case, is close and strong to a 
most unusual degree. ” 

The fact is, that, when men, in treating of things whidi cannot be 
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circumscril’cd by precise definitions, adopt tins mode of reasoning, wlien 
once they begin to talk of ])ower, liappincss, miseiy, pain, plc.asurc, ino- 
tucs, objects of desire, as they talk of lines and numbers, llicie is no end 
to Ibc contradictions and absurdities into which they fall. There is no 
pioposition so monstrously untrue in nioials or politics that ne will not 
undertake to prote it, by something which shall sound hke a logical de- 
monstiation from admitted piinciples. 

Ml Mill nrgues that, if men are not inclined to plunder each other, 
goieinmcnt is unnecessary ; and that, if they aie so inclined, the pouers 
of goveinmcnt, ■when enli listed to a small number of them, will necessarily 
lie abused. Surely it is not by propounding dilemmas of tlnssoit that 
ne are likely to anise at sound conclusions m any moral science. The 
nliole question i« a question of degree. If all men prefciied the model ate 
approbation of their neighbours to any degree of wealth or grandeur, or 
sensual jileasurc, government -uould be unnecessarj’. If all men desired 
wealth .so intensely as to be willing to brave the hatred of their fellow- 
cieatuies for sixpence, Mr Mill’s aigumcnt against monaichies and aristo- 
cracies w ould be true to the full extent. Ihvl the fact is, that nil men have 
some desires which impel them to injure their neigliboui's, and some desires 
which impel them to benefit their neighbours. Now, if there were a com- 
munity consisting of two classes of men, one of which should be principally 
influenced by the one set of motives and the other by the othei, gotcni- 
nient would clearly be necessary to rcstiain the class which was c.ager for 
plunder and careless of reputation : and \et the powers of government 
ibiglit be safely intrusted to llic class wliitli was cliiefly actuated by 
the love of appiobalion. Now, it might with no small plausibility be 
maintained that, in many countries, there are wso classes wliicb, in some 
degree, answer to this description ; that the poor compose the class which 
government is estalilislicd to 1 cstraiii, and lliepcoplcof some property the 
class to wliicli tlic powcis of government may without daiigei be confided. 
It might be said that a man wlio can barely cam a livelihood liy severe 
I.diom is under stronger teinptnlions to pillage others tiiaii a man who 
enjoys many hixuiies. It might be said that a man who is lost in tlie 
tiowd is less likely to have the fear of public opiiuoii before his eyes than 
a mail wlio-c station and mode of living render him conspicuous. We do 
not as-cit all this. We oiilysay that it w.as Mr Mill’s business to prove 
tliccoiuiaiy ; and that, not liavingprovcd the contraiy, be is not entitled 
to say, “that those iiiinciples which imply that govcinment is at all 
necessary, imjily that an aristocr.acy will make use of its power to defe.il 
tlie end for w liicli goieniments exist.” 'I Ids is not tnie, nilless it be true 
that a rich man is as likely to covet the goods of his neighbours as a poor 
man, and that a poor man is as likely to be .solicitous about the opinions of 
his nciglitioiirs as a rich man. 

Ihit we do not see that, liy re.isoning a fuwt i on such subjects as these, 
It IS possible to advance one single step. We know that every man has 
some desires which he can giatify only by hurting bis ncigbboiir.s, and 
some wliich he can giatify only by pleasing them. Mi Mill has chosen 
to look only at one-half ol luiman nature, and to reason on the motives 
winch impel men to oppress and despoil others, as if they w'cre the only 
motives by which men could possibly be influenced. Wc have alie.ady 
shown that, by taking the other half of the luiman character, and 
reasoning on it as if it were the whole, we can In mg out a result dianie- 
tiically opposite to that at which Mr Mill has anivetl. We can, by such 
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a process, easily prove that any form of government is good, or that all 
government is superfluous. 

We must now accompany Mr Mill on the next stage of his argument. 

Docs any combination of the three simple forms of government aflbrtl 
the requisite securities against the abuse of power? Mr Mill complains 
that those who maintain the affirmative generally beg the question ; and 
proceeds to settle the point by prosing, after his fashion, tliat no combi- 
nation of the three simple forms, or of any two of them, can possibly 
exist. * 

“ From the principles which we have already laid down it follows 
that, of the objects of human desire, and, speaking more definitely, of tlie 
means to the ends of human desire, namely, wealth and power, each 
party will endeavour to obtain as much as possible. 

“ If any expedient presents itself to any of the supposed parties efleclu.al 
to this end, and not opposed to any preferred object of pursuit, we may 
infer with certainty that it will be adopted. One effectual expedient is 
not more effectual than obvious. Any two of the parties, by combining, 
may sw.allow up the third. That such combination will take place aii- 
pears to be as certain as anything which depends upon human will ; 
because there ate strong motives in favour of it, and none that can be 
conceived in opposition to it. . . . The mixture of three of the kinds of 
government, it is thus evident, cannot possibly exist. ... It may be projier 
to inquire whether an union may not be possible of two of them. . . . 

“ Let us first suppose, that monarchy is united with aristocracy. Thefr 
power is equal or not equal. If it is not equal, it follows, as a necessary 
consequence, from the principles which we have already established, that 
the stronger will take from the weaker till it engrosses the u hole. The 
only question therefore is, What will happen when the power is equal? 

In the first jilace, it seems impossible that such equality should ever 
exist. How is it to be established? or, by what criterion is it to lie 
ascertained? If there is no such criterion, it must, in all cases, be the 
result of chance. If so, the chances ag.ainst it are as infinity to one. 
The idea, therefore, is wholly chimerical and absurd. ... 

“ In this doctrine of the mixture of the simple fonns of govcnimcnl is 
included the celebrated theory of the balance among the component parts 
of a government. By this it is supposed that, when a government is 
composed of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, they balance one 
another, and by mutual checks produce good government. A few words 
will suffice to show that, if any theory deserves the epithets of ' wild, 
visionary, and chimerical,’ it is that of the balance. If there are three 
powers, how is it possible to prevent two of them from combining to 
swallow up the tliinl ? 

“ The analysis which we have already performed will enable us to 
trace rapidly the concatenation of causes and effects in this imagined 
c.ase. 

“We have already seen that the interests of the community, consi- 
dered in the aggregate, or in the dcmocratical point of view, is, that 
each individual should receive protection ; and that the powers which arc 
constituted for that purpose should be employed exclusively for that 
purpose. .... We have also seen that the interest of the king and 
of the governing aristocracy is directly the reverse. It is to have un- 
limited jiower over the rest of the community, and to use it for their own 
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advantage. In the supposed case of the balance of the monarchical, 
aristocratical, and democratical powers, it cannot be for the interest of 
either the monarchy or the aristocracy to combine with the democracy ; 
because it is the interest of the democracy, or community at large, that 
neither the king nor the aristocracy should have one particle of power, 
or, one particle of the wealth of the community, for their own advantage. 

“ The democracy or community have all possible motives to endeavour 
to prevent the monarchy and aristocracy from exercising power, or obtain- 
ing the wealth of the community for their own advantage. The 
monarchy and aristocracy have all possible motives for endeavouring to 
obtain unlimited power over the persons and property of the community. 
The consequence is inevitable : they have all possible motives for com- 
bining to obtain that power.” 

If any part of this passage be more eminently absurd than another, it 
is, we think, the argument by which Mr Mill proves that there cannot 
be an union of monarchy and aristocracy. Their power, he says, must 
be equal or not equal. But of equality there is no criterion. Therefore 
the chances against its existence are as infinity to one. If the power be 
not equal, then it follows, from the principles of human nature, that the 
stronger will take from the weaker, till it has engrossed the whole. 

Now, if there be no criterion of equality between two portions of 
power there can be no common measure of portions of power. There- 
fore it is utterly impossible to compare them together. But where two 
portions of power are of the same kind, there is no difficulty in ascertain- 
ing, sufficiently for all practical purposes, whether they are equhl or 
unequal. It is easy to judge whether two men run equally fast, or can 
lift equal weights. Two arbitrators, whose joint decision is to be final, 
and neither of whom can do any thing without the assent of the other, 
.possess equal power. Two electors, each of whom has a vote for a 
Itorough, possess, in that respect, equal power. If not, all Mr Mill’.s 
political theories fall to the ground at once. For, if it be impossible to 
ascertain whether two portions of power" are equal, he never can show 
that even under a system of universal suffrage,;- a minority might not 
carry every thing their own way, against the wishes and interests of 
the majority. 

Where there are two portions of power differing in kind, there is, we 
admit, no criterion of equality. But then, in such a case, it is absurd to 
talk, as Mr Jlill does, about the stronger and the weaker. Popularly, 
indeed, and with reference to some particular objects, these words may 
very fairly be used. But to use them mathematically is altogether im- 
proper. If we are speaking of a boxing-match, we may say that some 
famous bruiser has greater bodily power than any man in England. If 
we are speaking of a pantomime, we may say the same of some very 
agile harlequin. But it would be talking nonsense to say, in general, 
that the power of Harlequin either exceeded that of the pugilist or fell 
short of it. 

If Mr Mill’s argument be good as between different branches of a 
legislature, it is equally good as between sovereign powers. Every 
government, it may be said, will, if it can, take the objects of its desires 
from every other. If the French government can subdue England it will 
do so. If the English government can subdue France it will do so. But ‘ 
the power of England and France is either equal or not equal. The 
chance that it is not exactly equal is as infinity to one, and may safely be 
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left out of the account ; and then the stronger will infallihly take from 
tlie weaker till the weaker is altogether enslaved. 

Surelj’ the answer to all this hubbub of unmeaning words is the plainest 
possible. For some jitirposes France is stronger than England. For 
some purposes England is stronger than France. For some, neither has 
any power at all. France has the greater population, England the 
gi cater capital ; France has the greater army, England the greater fleet. 
For an e.\pcdition to Uio Janeiro or the Philippines, hlngland has the 
greater power. For a sv.ar on the Po or the Danube, Fmncc has the 
greater power. Put neither has power sufficient to keep the other in 
<]Uiet subjection for a month. Invasion would be very perilous ; the idea 
of comjfletc conquest on either side utterly ridiculous. This is the manly 
and sensible war’ of discussing such questions. TJie ergo, or rather the 
argal, of Mr Mill cannot impose on a child. Yet we ought scarcely to 
say this ; for we remember to have heard a child ask whether Bonaparte 
was stronger than an elephant ! 

Mr Mill reminds us of those philosophers of the sixteenth century who, 
h.aving satisfied themselves a priori that the rapidity with which bodies 
descended to the earth varied exactly as their weight.s, refused to believe 
the contrary on the evidence of their own eyes and cars. The British 
constitution, according to Mr Mill’s classification, is a mixture of 
monarchy and aristocracy ; one House of Parliament being composed of 
hereditarj’ noble=, and the other almost entirely chosen by a privileged 
class who possess the elective franchise on account of their property, or 
their connection with certain corporations. Mr Mill’s argument prove.s 
that, from the time that the.se two powers were mingled in our govern- 
ment, that is, from the very first dawn of our history, one or the other 
must have been constantly encroaching. According to him, moreover, 
all the encroachments must have been on one side. For the first en- 
croachment could only have been made by the stronger ; and that first 
encroachment would have made the stronger stronger still. It is. there- 
fore, matter of absolute demonstration, that cither the Parliament was 
stronger than the Crown in the reign of Henry VHI., or that the Crown 
w.a.s stronger than the Parliament in 1641. “ Hippocratc dira cc que hti 

plaira,” says the girl in Itloliere ; “ mais le cocher est mort.” IMr Mill 
may say what he pleases ; but the English constitution is still alive. 
That since the Revolution the Parliament has pos-'csscd great power 
in the State, is what nobody will dispute. The King, on the other hand, 
can create new peers, and can dis.solvc Parliaments. William .sustained 
.severe moriific.itions from the House of Commons, and iv.i.s, indeed, 
unju.stifiably ojiprcssed. Anne was desiious to change a ministry which 
had a majority in both Houses. She watched her moment for a di.ssohi- 
tion, created twelve Tory peers, and succeeded. Thirty years later, the 
House of Commons drove Walpole from his seat. In 17S4. George HI. 
was able to keep Mr Pitt in office in the face of a majority of the Ilouse 
of Commons. In 1S04, the apprehension of a defeat in Parliament coiu- 
jiellcd the same King to part from his most favoured minister. But, in 1 807, 
lie was able to do exactly what Anne had done nearly a hundred years 
before. Now, had the power of the Kingmereased during the intcn’cning 
centuiy. or had it remained stationary? Is it possible that the one lot 
among the infinite number should have fallen to us? If not, Mr Mill has 
proved that one of the two parties mirst have been constantly taking from 
the other. Many of the able.st men in England think that the influence of 
the Crown has, on the whole.increased since the reign of .\nne. Others 
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think that the Parliament has been growing in strength. Put of thi-i 
tl\ere i.s no doubt, that both sides possessed great power then, and possess 
great power now. Surely, if there were the least truth in the argument 
of Mr Mill, it could not possibly be a matter of doubt, at the end of a. 
hundred and twenty years, whether the one side or the other had been 
the gainer. 

Unt we ask jiardon. M’e forgot that a fact, irreconcilable with Mr 
Mill’s theory, furnishes, in his opinion, the strongest re.ason for adhering 
to the theory. To take up the question in another manner, is it not 
plain that there m.ay be two bodies, each possessing a perfect and entire 
power, which cannot be taken from it without its own concurrence? 
What is the meaning of the words stronger and weaker, when applied to 
such bodies as these ? The one may, indeed, by jihysical force, altogether 
destroy the other. Put this is not the question. A third party, a 
general of their own, for e.vample, may, by physical force, subjugate them 
both. Nov is there any form of government, Mr M ill’s utopian democracy 
not excepted, secure from such an occurrence. We are speaking of the 
powers with which the constitution invests the two branches of the legis- 
lature ; and we ask Mr Mill how, on his own principles, he can maintain 
that one of them will be able to encroach on the other, if the consent of 
the other be necessary to such encroachment? 

Mr Mill tells us that, if a government be composed of the three simple 
forms, which he will not admit the British constitution to be, two of the 
component parts will inevitably join against the third. Now, if two of 
them combine and act as one, this case evidently resolves itself into the 
last : and all the observations which we have just made will fully apply 
to it. Mr Mill says, that “any two of the parties, by combining, may 
swallow up the third and afterwards asks, “ How is it possible to 
prevent two of them from combining to swallow up the third ?” Surely 
nlr Mill must be aware that iiv politics two is not always the double of 
one. If the concurrence of all the three branches of the legislature be 
necessary to every law, each bi-anch will possc-ss constitutional power 
suincient to protect it against anything but that physical force from which 
no form of government is secure. Mr. Mill reminds us of the Iri.-hmau, 
who could not be brought to understand how one juryman could possibly 
starve out eleven others. 

Put is it certain th.at two of the branches of the legishature will com- 
bine ag.ainst the third? “It appears to be as certain,” sijys Mr. Mill, 
“as anything which depends upon human will ; because there aie strong 
motives in favour of it, and none that can be conceived in opposition to 
it.” lie subsequently' sets forth what these motives are. The interest 
of the democracy is that eacli individual should receive protection. The 
intciest of tlie King and the aristocracy is to have all the power that 
they can obtain, and to use it for their own ends. Therefore tiie King 
and tile aristocracy h.ave ail pos.sible motives for combining against tlie 
people. If our readers will look b.ack to the passage quoted above, they 
will see that we represent Mr. Mill’s argument quite fairly. 

Now we should have thought that, without the help of either history 
or experience, Mr. Mill would have discovered, by the light of his own 
logic, tlie fallacy wliich lurks, and indeed scarcely lurks, under this 
pretended demonstration, Tlie interest of the King may be opposed to 
that of the people. But is it identical with tiiat of the aristocracy? In 
the very page which contains this argument, intended to prove that tlie 
King and tlie aristocracy will coalesce ag.ainst the people, Mr. Mill 
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attempts to sliow that there is so strong an opposition of interest between 
the King and tlie aristocracy that if tire jrowers of government arc 
divided between them the one will inevitably usurp the power of the 
other. If so, he is not entitled to conclude that they will combine to 
destroy the power of the people merely because their interests may be 
at variance with those of tlie people. He is bound to show, not merely 
that in all communities the interest of a king must be opposed to that of 
the people, but also that, in all communities, it must be more directly 
opposed to the interest of the people than to the interest of the aristo- 
cracy. But he has not shown this. Therefore he has not proved his 
proposition on his own principles. To quote history would be a mere 
waste of time. Every sclioolboy, whose studies have gone so far as the 
Abridgments of Goldsmith, can mention instances in which sovereigns 
have allied themselves with the people against the aristocmey, and^ in 
which the nobles have allied themselves with the people against the 
sovereign. In general, when there are three parties, every one of which 
has much to fear from the others, it is not found that two of them com- 
bine to plunder the third. If such a combination be formed, it scarcely 
ever effects its purpose. It soon becomes evident which member of the 
coalition is likely to be the greater gainer by the transaction. He 
becomes an object of jealousy to his ally, who, in all probability, changes 
sides, and compels him to restore what he has taken. Everybody knows 
how Henry VHI. trimmed between Francis and the Emperor Charles. 
But it is idle to cite examples of the operation of a principle wliich is 
illustrated in almost every page of history, ancient or modem, and to 
which almost every state in Europe has, at one time or another, been 
indebted for its independence. 

klr Mill has now, as he conceives, demonstrated that the simple forms 
of government are bad, and that the mi.xcd forms cannot possibly exist. 
'I'here is still, however, it seems, a hope for mankind. 

“ In the grand discovery of modern times, the system of representation, 
the solution of all the difficulties, both speculative and practical, will 
perhaps be found. If it cannot, we seem to be forced ujion the extraor- 
dinary conclusion, that good government is impossible. For, as there is 
no individual or combination of individuals, except the community itself, 
who would not have an interest in bad government if intrusted with its 
powers, and as the community itself is incapable of exercising those 
powers, and must intrust them to certain individuals, the conclusion is 
obvious ; the community itself must check those individuals ; else they 
will follow their interest, and jrroduce bad government. But how is it 
the community can check ? The community can act only when as- 
sembled ; and when assembled, it is incapable of acting. The community, 
however, can choose representatives.” 

The next question is — How must the representative body be consti- 
tuted? Mr Mill hays down two principles, about which, he says, “it is 
unlikely that there will be any dispute.” 

“ First, The checking body must have a degree of power sufficient for 
the business of checking.” 

“Secondly, It must have an identity of interest with the community. 
Otherwise, it will make a mischievous use of its power.” 

Tlie first of these propositions certainly admits of no dispute. As to 
the second, we shall hereafter take occasion to make some remarks on 
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the bcnsc in ^\h^ch Mr Mill umlerslands the words “ interest of the com- 
munity ” 

It docs not appear sciy cas>, on Mr Mill's principles, to find out any 
mode of making the inteicst of the rcprcscntatis c body identical w ith that 
of the constituent body. The plan pioposed by Mr Mill is simply that 
of sery ficquent election. “ As it appc.ars," sajs he, “ that limiting the 
duration of their power is a security against the sinister interest of the 
people’s representatives, so it appc.ars that it is the only security of which 
the nature of the case admits ” But all the arguments by which Mi Mill 
has prosed monarchy and aristocracy to be pernicious ssili, as it appears 
to us, equally prose this security to be no security at all. Is it not clear 
that the reprcsentatises, as soon as they are elected, arc an aristocracy, 
ssith an interest opposed to the interest of the community? Why should 
they not pass a lasv for extending the tenn of their posscr from one year 
to ten years, or declare themselses senators for life? If the ssholc legis- 
latise posser is giscn to them, they ssill be constitutionally competent to 
do this. If part of the Icgislatisc posscr is ssithhcld from them, to sshom 
IS that part giscn ’ Is the people to retain it, and to cxpiess its assent 
or dissent 111 primary assemblies? Mr Mill himself tells us that the 
coininunity can only act sshen assembled, and that, when assembled, it is 
incapable of acting. Or is it to be presided, as in '•omc of the American 
republics, that no change in the fund.amcntal laws shall be made ssithout 
ilie consent of a convention, specially elected for the jnirposc ? Still the 
difficulty recurs' Why may not the members of the conscntion bctr.ay 
their trust, as sscll as the members of the ordinary legislature? When 
prisate men, they may base been zealous for the interests of the com 
munity. When candidates, they may base pledged tlicmselscs to the 
cause of the eonstitution. But, as soon as they arc a convention, as soon 
as they arc separated from the people, as soon as the supreme power is 
put into their hands, commences that interest opposite to the interest of 
the community which must, according to Mr ^lill, produce measures 
ojiposite to the interests of the comniumty. We must find some other 
means, therefore, of checking this check upon a check ; some other proji 
to cany the tortoise, that carries the elephant, that carries the world. 

We know’ well that there is no real dangci 111 such a case But there 
is no danger only because there is no troth in Mr Mill’s principles. If 
men were what he represents them to be, the letter of the xeiy constitu- 
tion which he recommends w ould afford no safeguard against bad govern- 
ment The real security is this, that legislators w ill be deterred by the 
fear of resistance and of infamy from acting m the manner which we have 
described. But restraints, exactly the same m kind, and diffcnug only 
in degree, exist m all forms of government. That broad line of distinc- 
tion which Mr Mill tries to point out between monarchies and aristo- 
cracies on the one side, and democracies on the other, has in fact no 
existence. In no form of government is there an absolute identity of 
inteiest between the people and their rulers In every form of govern- 
ment, the rolcrs stand m some awe of the people The fear of resistance 
and the sense of shame operate in a certain degree, on the most absolute 
kings and the most illiberal oligarchies And nothing but the fear of 
resistance and the sense of shame preserv cs the freedom of the most 
democratic communities from the encroachments of their annual and 
biennial delegates. 

We have seen how Mr ‘Mill proposes to render the interest of the 
representative body identical with that of the constituent body. The 
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next question is, in wiiat manner the interest of the constituent hotly is 
lobe rendered identical with that of the community, hir Mill shows 
that a minority of the community, consisting even of many tliousands, 
would be a bad constituent body, and, indeed, merely' a numerous 
aristocracy. 

“The benefits of the representative system,” says he, “ are lost in all 
cases in which the interests of the choosing body are not the same witli 
those of the community. It is very evident, that if the community itself 
were the choosing body, the interests of the community and that of the 
choosing body would be the .same.” 

On these grounds Mr Mill recommends that all males of mature age, 
rich and poor, educated and ignorant, shall have votes. But why not 
the women too? This question has often been asked in parliamentary 
debate, and has never, to our knowledge, received a plausible answer, 
hir Mill escapes from it as fast as he can. But we shall take the liberty 
to dwell a little on the words of the oracle. “ One thing,” says he, “ is 
pretty clear, that all those individuals whose interests are' involved in 
those of other individuals, may be struck off without inconvenience. 
. ... In this light women may be regarded, the interest of almost 
all of whom is involved cither in that of their fathers, or in that of their 
husbands.” 

If we were to content otii-selves with saying, in .answer to all the argu- 
ments in Mr Mill's essay, that the interest of a king is involved in that of 
the community, we should be accused, and justly, of talking nonsense. 
Yet such an assertion would not, as far as we can perceive, be more 
unreasonable than that which Mr Mill has here ventured to make. 
Without adducing one fact, without taking the trouble to pcrple.x the 
question by one sophism, he placidly dogmatises .away the interest of one 
half of the liumnn race. If there be a word of truth in history, women 
have always been, and still arc, over the greater part of the globe, 
humble comp.anions, playthings, captives, menials, beasts of burden. 
Except in a few happy and highly civilised communities, they are strictly 
in a state of personal slavery. Even in those countries where they are 
best treated, the laws are generally unfavourable to them, with respect 
to almost all the points in which they are most deeply- interested. 

Mr Mill IS not legislating for England or the United States, but for 
mankind. Is then the interest of a Turk the same with that of the girls 
who comjrose his harem ? Is the interest of a Chinese the same with that 
of the woman whom he harnesses to his ])longh ? Is the interest of an 
It.alian the same with that of the d.aughler whom he devotes to God? 
The interest of a respectable Englishman may be said, without any im- 
propriety, to be identical with that of his wife. But why is it so ? Becau.se 
human nature is hu? what Mr Mill conceives it to be j because civilised 
men, pursuing their ow n happiness in a social state, are not Yahoo-, 
fighting for carrion ; because there is a pleasure in being loved and 
esteemed, as well as in being feared and servilely obeyed. Why doe.r 
not a gentleman restrict his wife to the bare maintenance which tlie law 
would compel him to allow her, that he may have more to sircnd on his 
personal pleasures? Because, if he loves her, he has pleasure in seeing 
her pleased ; and because, even if he dislikes her, he is unwilling th.at the 
whole neighbourhood should cry shame on his meanness and ill-naitire. 
Why docs not the legislature, altogether composed of males, p.a.ss a law 
to deprive women of all ’civil privileges whatever, and icrliice them to 
the state of slaves? I'.y passing such a law, they would gratify what Mr 
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Jlill tells us is an inseparable part of human nature, the desire to possess 
unlimited power of inflicting pain upon others. That they do not pass 
such a law, though they have the power to pass it, and that no man in 
England wishes to see such' a law passed, proves that the desire to pos- 
sess unlimited power of inflicting pain is not inseparable front human 
nature. 

■ If there be in this country an identity of interest between the two sexes, 
it cannot possibly arise from anything but the pleasure of being loved, 
and of communicating happiness. For, that it does not spring from the 
mere instinct of sex, the treatment which women experience over the 
greater part of the world abundantly proves. And, if it be said that our 
laws. of marriage have produced it, this only removes the argument a 
iStep further ; for those laws have been made by males. Now, if the 
kind feelings of one half of tlie species be a sufficient security for the 
happiness of the other, why may not the kind feelings of a monarch or 
an aristocracy be sufficient at least to prevent them from grinding the 
people to the very utmost of their power ? 

If Mr Mill will examine why it is that women are better treated in 
England than in Persia, he may perhaps find out, in the course of hi.s 
inquiries, why it is that the Danes are better governed than the subjects 
of Caligula. 

We now come to the most important practical question in the whole 
essay. Is it desirable that all males arrived at years of discretion should 
vote for representatives, orshould a pecuniary qualification be required? 
Mr Mill’s opinion is, that the lower the qualification the better ; and 
that the best system is that in which there is none at all. 

“The qualification,” says he, “ must either be such ns to embrace the 
majority of the population, or something less than the majority. Suppo.se, 
in the first place, that it embraces the majority, the question is, whether 
the majority would have an interest in opjiressing those udio, upon this 
' suppo.sition, would be deprived of political power ? If we reduce the 
calculation to its elements, we .shall see that the interest which they would 
have of this deplorable kind, though it would be something, would not 
be very great. Each man of the majority, if the majority were consti- 
tuted the governing body, would have something less than the benefit of 
oppressing a single man. If the majority were twice as great as the 
minority, each man of the majority' would only' have one lialf the benefit 
of oppressing a single man. . . . Su]>pose in the second place, that the 
qualification did not admit a body of electors so large as the majority, 
in that case, taking again the calculation in its elements, we shall see 
that each man would have a benefit equal to that derived from the 
oppre.ssion of more than one man ; and that, in proportion as the elective 
body constituted a smaller and smaller minority, the benefit of misrule 
to the elective body would be increased, and bad government would be 
insured.” 

The first remark which we have to make on this argument is, -that, by 
Mr Mill’s own account, even a government in which every human being 
should vote would still be defective. For, under a system of universal 
sulfrage, the majority' of the electors return the representative, and the 
majority of the representatives make the law. The whole people may 
vote, therefore ; but only the majority govern. So that, by Mr Mill's 
own confession, the most perfect system of government conceivable is 
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one in winch the interest of the ruling body to oppress, though not great, 
is something. 

But is Mr Mill in the right when he saj-s that sueh an interest could 
not be very’ great ? M'c think not. If, indeed, every man in the com- 
munity possessed an equal share of what Mr Mill calls the objects of 
dc.sire, the majority would probably abstain from ])lundering the minority. 
A large minority would offer a vigorous resistance ; .and the property of 
a -small minority would not repay the other members of the community 
for the trouble of dividing it. But it happens that in all civilised com- 
munities there is a small minority of rich men, and a great majority of 
poor men. If there were a thousand men with ten pounds apiece, it would 
not be worth while for nine hundred and ninety of them to rob ten, and 
it would be a bold attempt for six hundred of them to rob four hundred. 
But, if ten of them had a hundred thousand pounds apiece, the case would 
be very different. There would then be mueh to bo got, and nothing to 
be feared. 

“ That one human being will desire to render the person and property 
of another subservient to his pleasures, notwithstanding the pain or loss 
of ple.asurc which it may occasion to that other individual, is,’’ according 
to Mr Mill, “the foundation of government.” That the property of 
the rich minority can be made subservient to tlie pleasures of the poor 
majority will scarcely be denied. But Mr Mill proposes to give the poor 
majority power over the rich minority. Is it possible to doubt to Svhat, 
on his own principles, such an arrangement must lead ? 

It may perhaps be said that, in the long nm, it is for the interest of the 
people that property should be secure, and that therefore they will respect 
it. We answer thus : — It cannot be pretended that it is not for the imme- 
tliate interest of the people to plunder the rich. Therefore, even if it 
were quite certain that, in the long run, the people would, as a body, 
lose by doing so, it would not necessarily follow that the fear of remote 
ill consequences would overcome the desire of immediate acquisitions. 
Ever)’ individual might flatter himself that the punishment would not fall 
on him. Mr Mill himself tells us, in his Ess.ay on Jurisprudence, that 
no quantity of evil which is remote and uncertain will suflice to prevent 
crime. 

But we are rather inclined to think that it would, on the avhole, be for 
the interest of the majority to plunder the rich. If so, the Utilitarians 
will say, that the rich pu^ht to be plundered. We deny the inference, 
h'or, in the first place, if the object of government be the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number, the intensity of the suffering which a measure 
inflicts must be taken into consideration, as well as the number of the 
sufferers. In the next place, we have to notice one most important dis- 
tinction which Mr Mill has altogether overlooked. Throughout his essay, 
he confounds the community with the species. He talks of the greatest 
Jiappincss of the greatest nrimbcr : but, when we examine his reason- 
ings, we find that he thinks only of the greatest number of a single 
generation. 

Therefore, even if we were to concerle that all those arguments of 
which we have exposed the fallacy arc unanswcmblc, we might still deny 
the conclusion at which the essayist arrives. Even if we were to grant 
that he had found out the form of government which is best for the 
majority of the people now living on the face of the earth, we might still 
without inconsistenc)’ maintain that fonn of government to be pernicious 
to mankimL It would still be incumbent on Mr Mill to prove that the 
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interest of e\erj- generation u> identical with the interest of all succeeding 
generations. And how on his own principles he could do this we are at 
a loss to concehe. 

The case, indeed, is strictly analogous to that of an aristocratic go. em- 
inent. In an aristocracy, sajs Mr Mill, the few being in%ested wath the 
powers of go'. eminent, can take the objects of their desires from the 
people. In the same manner, e\ery genemtion in turn can gratifj itself 
at tile expense of posteritj, — priority of time, in the latter case, giving an 
adv aiitage exactly correspondmg to that w hich supenonty of station gi\ e' 
in the former. 1 hat an aristocracy w tU abuse its advantage, is, according 
to Mr Mill, matter of demonstration. Is it not equally certain that the 
whole people will do the same : that, if they have the power, they will 
commit waste of every sort on tlie estate of mankind, and transmit it to 
posterit) impov erished and desolated ? 

IIow' is it possible for any person who holds the doctrines of Mr Mill 
to doubt that the nch, in a democracy such as that which he recommends, 
would be pillaged as unmercifully as under a Turkish Pacha ? It is no 
doubt for the interest of the next generation, and it may be for the remote 
interest of the present generation, that propertj should be held 'acred. 
And so no doubt it will be for the interest of the next Pacha, and even fur 
that of the present Pacha, if he should hold office long, that the mhabit- 
ants of his Pachalik should be encouraged to accumulate w eakh. Scarcely 
any despotic sovereign has plundered his subjects to a large extent .wth- 
out having reason before the end of his reign to regret it. Everycody 
knows how bitterly Louis the Fourteenth, towards the clo-e of hts life, 
lamented his former extravagance. If that magnificent pnnee had not 
e.xpended millions on Marh and Versailles, and tens of millions on the 
aggrandisement of his grandson, he would not have been compelled at 
last to pay servile court to low-bom money-lenders, to humble hmuelf 
liefore men on whom, in the days of his pnde, he would not have voucii- 
safetl to look, for tlie means of supporting even his own household. L' - 
amples to the same effect might easily be multiphed- But despots, we 
see, do plunder their subjects, though history and e.xpenence tell them 
that, by prematurely' e.xac:ing the means of profusion, they are in fact 
devounng the seed com from which the future harvest of revenue is to 
spring. Why then should we suppose that the people will he deterred 
from procuring immediate relief and enjoyment by the fear of distant 
calamities, of calamities which perhaps may not be fully felt till the times 
of their grandchildren? 

These conclusions are strictly drawn from Mr ^lill's own prindples : 
and, unlike most of the conclusions which he has himself drawn from 
tjo-e principles, they are not as far as we know contradicted by facb. 
The case o'" ihe United States is not in point. In a country where the neces- 
saries of life are cheap and the wages of labour high, where a man who 
has no capital but his l^s and arms may expect to become ricli by indus- 
try and frugality, it is no: very decidedly even for the immediate advan- 
tage of the poor to plunder the nch ; and the punishment of doing so 
would very speedily follow the offence. But in countnes in which the 
great majonty liv e from hand to mouth, and in vv hich vast mas-es of vv ealth 
have been accumulated by a comparatively small number, the case is 
widely different. The immediate want is, at particular seasons, cravung, 
imperious, irresistible. In our own time it has steeled men to the fear 
of the gallows, and urged them on the point of the bayonet. And, if 
these men huid at their command that gallows and those bayorets which 
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now scarcely restrain them, what is to be expected? Nor is this stale of 
things one which can exist only under a bad government. If there be 
the least truth in the doctrines of the school to which Mr Mill belongs, 
the increase of population will necessarily produce it eveiywhcrc. 'I'lie 
increase of population is accelerated by good and cheap government. 
Therefore, the better the government, the greater is the inequality of 
conditions ; and the greater the inequality of conditions, the stronger are 
the motives which impel the populace to spoliation. As for America, 
we appeal to the twentieth century. 

It is scarcely necessary to discuss the effects which a general spoliation 
of the rich would produce. It may indeed ha]ipen that, where a legal 
.and political system full of abuses is inseparably bound up with the insti- 
tution of property, a nation may gam by a single convulsion, in which 
both perish together. The price is fearful. But if, when the shock 
is over, a new order of things should arise under which property may 
enjoy security, tlie indusliy of individuals will soon repair the devasta- 
tion. Tims we entertain no doubt that the Revolutioii wa.s, on the whole, 
a most salutary event for I'nvnce. But would France Iiave gained if, 
ever since the year 1793, she had been governed by a democratic con- 
vention ? If Mr Mill’s principles be sound, we say that almost her whole 
capital would by this time have been annihilated. As soon as the first 
explosion was beginning to be forgotten, as soon as wealtli again began 
to germinate, as soon as the poor again began to compare their cottages 
and salads with the hotels and banquets of the rich, there would have 
been another scramble for property, another m.aximum, another general 
confiscation, another reign of terror. Four or five such convulsions follow- 
ing each other, at intervals of ten or twelve years, would reduce the 
most flourishing countries of Europe to the state of Barbary or the 
Morea. 

The civilised part of the world has now nothing to fear from the 
hostility of savage nations. Once the deluge of barbarism has passed 
over it, to destroy and to fertilise ; and in the present state of mankind 
we enjoy a full security against that calamity. That flood will no more 
return to cover the earth. But is it possible that in the bosom of civilis- 
ation itself may be engendered the malady which shall destroy it? Is it 
possible that institutions may be established which, without the help of 
earthquake, of famine, of pestilence, or of the foreign sword, may undo 
the work of so many ages of wisdom and gloiy, and gradually sweep 
away taste, literature, science, commerce, manufactures, everything but 
the rude arts necessary to the support of .animal life? Is it possible that, 
in two or three hundred years, a few lean and half-naked fishermen may 
divide with owls and foxes the ruins of the greatest European citic.s — 
may wash their nets amidst the relics of her gigantic docks, .and build 
their huts out of the capitals of her stately cathednals? If the princii>les 
of Mr Mill be sound, we s.ay, avithout hesitation, that the form of govern- 
ment which he recommends will assuredly produce all this. But, -if 
these principles be unsound, if the reasonings by which we have ojiposcd 
them be just, the higher and middling orders are the natural representa- 
tives of the human race. Their interest may be opposed in some things 
to that of their poorer contemporaries ; but it is identical with that of 
the innumerable generations which are to follow. 

Mr Mill concludes his essay, by ansavering an objection often made to 
the project of universal suffrage — that the people do not understand their 
oavn interests. We shall not go through his arguments on this subject. 
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becau‘;e, till he has pioved that it is for the interest of the people to 
respect property, he only makes matters worse by proving that they 
imclerstand their interests. But ^ye cannot refrain from treating our 
readers with a delicious bonne bonche of wisdom, which he has kept for 
the last moment. 

“The opinions of that class of the people who are below the middle 
rank are formed, and their minds are directed, by that intelligent, that 
virtuous rank, who come the most immediately in contact with them, who 
are in the constant habit of intimate communication with them, to whom 
they fly for advice and assistance in all their numerous difficulties, upon 
whom they feel an immediate and daily dependence in health and in 
sickness, in infancy and in old age, to whom their cliildren look up as 
models for their imitation, whose opinions they hear daily repeated, and 
account it their honour to adopt. There can be no doubt that the middle 
lank, which gives to science, to art, and to legislation itself their most 
distinguished ornaments, and is the chief source of all that has exalted 
and refined human nature, is that poition of the community, of which, if 
the basis of representation were ever so far e.xtended, the opinion would 
ultimately decide. Of the people beneath them, a vast majority would 
be sure to be guided by their advice and example.” 

This single paragiaph is sufficient to upset Mr Mill’s theoiy’. Will 
the people act against their own inteiest? Or will the middle rank act 
against its own interest ? Or is the interest of the middle rank identical 
with the interest of the people? If the people act accoiding to the 
directions of the middle rank, as Mr Mill says that they assuredly will, one 
of these three questions must be answered in the affirmative. But, if any 
one of the thiee be answered in the affirmative, his whole system falls to 
the giound. If the interest of the middle tank be identical with that of 
the people, why should not the powers of government be intrusted to that 
rank? If the po wets of goveniment weie intrusted to that rank, there 
would evidently be an aristocracy of wealth ; and “ to constitute an aris- 
tociacy of wealth, though it were a very numerous one, would,” accord- 
ing to Mr Mill, “leave the community without protection, and exposed 
to all the evils of unbi idled power.” ^Yillnot the same motives which 
induce the middle classes to abuse one kind of power induce them to abuse 
another ? If their interest be the same with that of the people they will 
govern the people well. If it be opposite to that of the people they will 
advise the people ill. The system of universal suffrage, therefore, accord- 
ing to Mr Mill’s own account, is only a device fordoing circuitously what 
a representative system, with a pretty high qualification, would do directly. 

So ends this celebrated Essay. And such is this philosophy for which 
the experience of three thousand years is to be discarded ; this philosophy, 
the piofessors of which speak as if it had guided the world to the know- 
ledge of navigation and aljjhabetical writing ; as if, before its dawn, the 
inhabitants of Europe had lived in caverns and eaten each other ! We 
aie sick, it seems, like the children of Israel, of the objects of our old and 
legitimate worship. We pine for a new idolatry. All that is costly and 
all that is ornamental in our intellectual treasures must be delivered up, 
and cast into the furnace — and there comes out this Calf ! 

Our readers can scarcely mistake our object in writing this article. 
They will not suspect us of any disposition to advocate tlie cause of 
• absolute monarchy, or of any narrow form of oligarchy, or to exaggerate 
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the evils of popular government. Our abject at present is, not so much 
to attack or defend any particular system of polity, xs to e.xpose the vices 
of a kind of reasoning utterlyunfit for moral and ])oIiticaI discussions ; of 
a kind of reasoning which may so readily be turned to purposes of false- 
hood that it ought to receive no quarter, even when by accident it may 
be employed on the side of truth. 

Our objection to the essay of Mr Jfill is fundamental. We believe (hat 
it is utterly impossible to deduce the science of government from the 
principles of human nature. 

What proposition is there respecting human nature which is absolutely 
and universally true ? We know of only one : and that is not only true, 
but identical ; that men always act from self-interest. This truism the 
Utilitarians proclaim with as much pride as if it were new, and as much 
ae.al as if it were important. But in fact, when explained, it means only 
that men, if they can, will do as they choose. When we see the actions 
of a man we know witli certainty what he thinks his interest to be. But 
it is impossible to reason with certainty from what ive take to be his in- 
terest to his actions. One man goes without a dinner that he may add a 
shilling to a hundred thousand pounds ; another nms in debt to give balls 
and masquerades. One man cuts his father's throat to get possession of 
his old clothes : another hazards his own life to save that of an enemy. 
One man volunteers on a forlorn hope : another is drummed out of a 
regiment for cowardice. Each of these men has, no doubt, acted from 
•self-interast. But we gain nothing by knowing this, except the plo.asure, 
if it be one, of multiplying useless words. In fact, this principle is just 
as recondite and just as important as the great tnitlt that whatever is, is. 
If a philosopher were always to state facts in the following form — 
■“There is a shower ; but whatever is, is ; therefore, there is a shower,” 
— his reasoning would be perfectly sound ; but we do not apprehend that 
it would materially enlarge the circle of liuman knowledge. And it is 
■equally idle to attribute any importance to a proposition which, when 
interpreted means only that a man had rather do what he had rather do. 

If the doctrine, that men always act from self-interest, be laid down in 
any other sense than this — if the meaning of the word self-interest be 
narrowed so as to exclude any one of the motives which may by 
possibility act on any human being, the proposition ceases to be identical : 
but at the same time it ceases to be true. 

What we have said of the word “ self-interest ” applies to all the sy- 
uonymes and circumlocutions which are employed to convey the same 
meaning ; pain and ple.asure, happiness and misery, objects of desire, and 
550 forth. 

The whole art of Mr Itlill's essay consists in one simple trick of 
legerdemain. It consists in using words of the sort which we 
have been describing first in one sense and then in another. Men will 
take the objects of their desire if they can. Unquestionably : — but this 
is an identic.al proposition : for an object of desire means merely a thing 
which a man will procure if he can. Nothing can possibly be infcrrctl 
from a maxim of this kind. When wc see a man take something we 
shall know that it was an object of his desire. But till then we have no 
means of judging with certainty what he desires or what he will take. 
The general proposition, however, having been admitted, Mr Mill 
proceeds to rc.a 50 n as if men bad no desires but those which can be 
gratified only by spoliation and oppression. It then becomes easy to 
deduce doctrines of vast importance from tlie origin.il axiom. The only 
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misfortune is, that by thus narrowing the meaning of the word desire the 
axiom becomes false, and all the doctrines consequent upon it are false 
likewise. 

When we pass beyond those maxims which it is impossible to deny 
without a contradiction in terms, and which, therefore, do not enable us 
to advance a single step in practical knowledge, we do not believe that 
it is possible to lay down a single general rule respecting the motives 
which influence human actions. There is nothing which may not, by 
association or by comparison, become an object either of desire or of 
aversion. The fear of death is generally considered as one of the 
strongest of our feelings. It is the most formidable sanction which 
legislators have been able to devise. Yet it is notorious that, as Lord 
Bacon has observed, there is no passion by which that fear has not 
been often overcome. Physical pain is indisputably an evil ; yet it has 
been often endured and even welcomed. Innumerable martyrs have 
exulted in torments which made the spectators shudder ; and to use a more 
homely illustration, there are few wives who do not long to be mothers. 

Is the love of approbation a stronger motive than tlie love of wealth ? 
It is impossible to answer this question generally even in the case of an 
individual with whom we are very intimate. We often say, indeed, that 
a man loves fame more than money, or money more than fame. But 
this is said in a loose and popular sense ; for there is scarcely a man who 
would not endure a few sneers for a great sum of money, if he were in 
pecuniary distress; and scarcely a man, on the other hand, who, if he 
were in flourishing' circumstances, would ex])ose himself to the hatred 
and contempt of the public for a trifle. In order, therefoie, to retuni a 
precise answer even about a single human being, we must know what is 
the amount of the sacrifice of reputation demanded and of the pecuniary 
advantage offered, and in what situation the person to whom the tempta- 
tion is proposed stands at the time. But, when the question is pro- 
pounded generally about the whole species, the impossibility of answering 
is still more evident. Man differs from man ; generation from genera- 
tion ; nation from nation. Education, station, sex, age, accidental 
associations, produce infinite shades of variety. 

Now, the only mode in which we can conceive it possible to deduce a 
theoi-y of government from the principles of human nature is this. We 
must find out what are the motives which, in a particular form of 
government, impel rulers to bad measures, and what are those which 
impel them to good measures. We must then compare the effect of the 
two classes t)f motives ; and according as we find the one or the other 
to p'revail, we must pronounce the fonn of government in question good 
or bad. 

Now let it be supposed that, in aristoci'atical and monarchical states, the 
desire of wealth and other desires of the same class always tend to pro- 
duce misgovernment, and that the love of appiobation and other kindred 
feelings always tend to produce good government. Then, if it be im- 
possible, as we have shoivn that it is, to pronounce generally which of 
the two classes of motives is the more influential, it is impossible to find 
out, a priori, whether a monarchical or aristocratical form of government 
be good or bad. 

Mr Mill has avoided the difficulty of making the comparison, by very 
coolly putting all the weights into one of the scales, — by reasoning as if 
no human being had ever sympathised with the feelings, been gratified 
by the thanks, or been galled by the execrations, of another. 
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The c.i'^c, as we iiave ]nit it. i-> decisive aejaiust Mr ^Iill, atid yet we 
liavc put it ill .a manner far too favourable to him. hor, in fact, it is im- 
possible to lav it down as a general rule that the love of wealth iti a 
sovereign always produces misgovetnmenl, or the love of approbation 
good government. A jialient and far-sighted ruler, for example, who is 
less tlesirons of raising a great sum immediately than of securing an imch- 
emnbered and progressive revenue, will, by taking off restraint.s from trade 
and giving perfect .security to property, encourage accumulaliou and 
entice capital from foreign counlrie.s. Tlie commercial policy of I’rus-sia, 
which is perhaps superior to tliat of any country in tlie world, and which 
pms to siiame the ab.snrditici; of our republican lirelbren on tlie oibcr side 
of the Atlantic, has probably spnmg from tlie desire of an absolute ruler 
to enrich himself. On the other hand, when the popular estimate of 
virtues and vices is erroneous, which is too often llic case, tire love of 
approbation leads sovereigns to spend the wealth of the nation on usole-.s 
show.s, or to engage in wanton and destructive wars. If tlicn we can 
neither compare the strengtli of two motives, nor detenninc with certainly 
to what description of actions either motive will lead, how can we pos- 
siiily deduce a theory of government from tlie nature of man ? 

I'low, then, arc we to arrive at just conclusions on a sulijcct so impor- 
tant to die Iiappmcss of mankind? Surely by tliat method whicli, in 
every experimental science to which it has been applied, has signally 
increased tlie power aiul knowledge of onr species, — by that method for 
wliicli our now piiilosopliers would sulrstilutc qnildile.s scarcely worthy of 
the barbarous respoiulcnts and opponents of the middle ages, — by the 
method of Induction ; — by observing the present state of tlic world, — by 
assiduously studying the hi'tory of past ages, — by sifting the evidence of 
fact.s, — by enrefuily combining and contrasting those which are authentic, 
— by generalising witli judgment and diffidence, — by perpetually bringing 
tlic llieoiy whicli we Iiave constructed to die test of new facts,— by correct- 
ing, or altogether aliandoniiig it, according as those neiv facts prove it to 
lie partially or fundamentally ntisomid. Proceeding thus, — patiently, — 
diligently, — candidly, — we may hope to form a .system as far inferior in 
pretension to that wliicli wc have been examining and as far superior to 
it in real utility as the prescriiUions of a great physician, varying witli 
every stage of ever)’ malady and with llie constitution of every patient, [o 
tlic pill of tlie adverli.siiig qii.ack which is to cure all human beings, in all 
climates, of all diseases. 

Tins is llial iiolile Science of Politics, wliicli is equally removed froin 
the barren theories of the Utilitarian soplii.sls, and from the petty erafl, 
so often nii'.taken for statesmanship by minds grown narrow in lialiils lif 
intrigue, jobbing, and official etiquette ; — wliicli of all sciences is the 
most important to ilie welfare of nations, — whicli of .all sciences nio.st 
tends to expand and invigorate the mind, — which draws luilrinicnt and 
oniaiiicnt from every part of philosophy and literature, and dispenses in 
leliini milritiient and ornaiiicnl to all. We are sorry and surprised when 
wc see men of good intentions ami good natural abilities abandon this 
healtiiful and generous study to pore over spcailations like tliose wliicli 
wc liavc lieeii examining. And we should heartily rejoice to find that 
our remarks liad induced any person of tliis description to employ, in rc- 
Je.irclie.s of real utility, the talents and industry which arc now wasted on 
verbal sophisins, wretclicd of ihcir wretched hind. 

As to tlie greater pan of lire sect, it is, we apprelicnd, of little conse- 
quence what they study or under whom. It would lie more amusing, to 
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be sure, and moie reputable, if they would take up the old republican 
cant and declaim about Bnitus and Timoleon, the duty of killing tyrants 
and the blessedness of dying for liberty. But, on the whole, they might 
have chosen worse. They may as well be Utilitarians as jockeys or 
dandies. And, though quibbling about self-interest and motives, and 
objects of desire, and the greatest happiness of the greatest number, is 
but a poor employment for a grown man, it certainly hurts the health 
less that! hard drinking, and the fortune less than high play ; it is not 
much moie laughable than phienologj', and is immeasurably more 
humane than cock-fighting. 
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WESTMINSTER REVIEWER’S DEFENCE OF MILL. 

(Juke 1029.) 


U'eslmiiisler /!ez’!ra>, .Va. XXf., Article XVI. Edinhtrgh Rcviezu 
Xo. XCVII.t Article ott MilCs Essays on Got'cnttiicaty ^c, 

"We Iinve liad great reason, we think, to be gratified by the Miccess of 
our late attack on the Utilitarians. \Ve could publish a long list of the 
cures which it has wrought in cases previously considered as hopeless. 
Delicacy forbids us to divulge names ; but we cannot refrain from allud- 
ing to two remarkable instances. A respectable lady writes to inform 
us that her son, who was plucked at Cambridge last Jamiar)’, has not 
been heard to call Sir James Mackintosh a jioor ignorant fool more than 
twice since the appearance of our article. A distinguished political 
writer in the Westminster and Parliamentary Reviews has borrowed 
Hume’s Historj’, and has actually got as far as the battle of Agincourt. 
He assures us that he takes great pleasure in his new study, and that he 
is very impatient to learn how Scotland and England became one king- 
dom. But the greatest compliment that wo have received is that Mr 
Bcntham himself should have condescended to take the field in defence 
of Mr Mill. We have not been in the liabit of reviewing reviews : but, 
as Mr Benlham is a tndy great man, and as his party have thought fit to 
announce in puffs and placards that this article is written by liim, and 
contains not only an answer to our attacks, but a development of the 
‘'•greatest happiness principle,” with the latest improvements of the 
author, we shall for once depart from our general nilc. However the 
conflict may terminate, we shall at least not have been vanquished by 
an ignoble hand. 

Of Mr Bentham himself we shall endeavour, even while defending 
ourselves against his reproaches, to speak with the respect to which his 
venerable age, his genius, and his public services entitle him. If any 
harsh expression should escape us, we tntst that he will attribute it to 
inadvertence, to the momentary warmth of controversy, — to anything, in 
short, rather than to a design of affronting him. Though we have nothing 
in common with the crew of Hurds and Boswells, who, either from in- 
terested motives, or from the habit of intellectual servility and depend- 
ence, pamper and vitiate his appetite with the noxious sweetness of their 
undisceming praise, we arc not perhaps less competent than they to 
appreciate his merit, or less sincerely disposed to acknowledge it. 
Though we may sometimes think his rexsonings on moral and political 
questions feeble and sophistical — though we may sometimes smile at his 
extraordinary language — we can never be weary of admiring the amjilitude 
of his comprehension, the keenness of his penetration, the exuberant 
fertility with which his mind pours forth arguments and illustrations. 
However sharjdy he may spc.ik of ns, we can never ce.ase to revere 
in him 'the father of the philosophy of Jurisprudence, lie luas a full 
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light to all the privileges of a great inventor; and, in our court of ciiti- 
cism, those privileges will never be pleaded in vain. But they are 
limited in the same manner in which, fortunately for the ends of 
justice, the privileges of the peerage are now limited. The advantage is 
personal and incommunicable. A nobleman can now no longer cover 
with his protection every lackey who follows his heels, or every bully 
who draws in his quarrel : and, highly as we respect the e.Nalted rank 
which hir Bentham holds among the writers of our time, yet when, for 
the due maintenance of literary police, we shall think it necessary to con- 
fute sophist.s, or to bring pretenders to shame, we shall not depart from 
the ordinary course of our proceedings because the offenders call them- 
selves Benthamites. 

Whether Mr hlill has much reason to thank Mr Bentham for under- 
taking his defence, our readers, when they have finished this article, will 
perhaps be inclined to doubt. Great as Mr Bentham’s talents are, he 
has, we think, shown an undue confidence in them. He should have 
considered how dangerous it is for any man, however eloquent and in- 
genious he may be, to attack or defend a book without reading it : and 
we feel quite convinced that hir Bentham would never have written the 
article before us if he had, before he began, pemsed our review with 
attention, and compared it with Mr Mill’s Essay. 

He has utterly mistaken our object and meaning. Ife seems to think 
that we have undertaken to set up some theoiy of government in opposi- 
tion to that of Mr Mill. But we distinctly disclaimed any such design. 
Erom the beginning to the end of our article, there is not, as far as we 
remember, a single sentence which, when fairly construed, can be con- 
sidered as indicating any such design. If such an expression can be 
found, it has been dropped by inadvertence. Our object was to prove, 
not that monarchy and aristocracy are good, but that Mr Mill had not 
proved them to be bad ; not that democracy is bad, but that Mr Mill 
had not proved it to be good. The points in issue are these : whether 
the famous Essay on Government be, as it has been called, a perfect 
solution of the great political problem, or a series of sophisms and 
blunders ; and whether the sect which, while it glories in the precision 
of its logic, extols this Essay as a masterpiece of demonstration be a sect 
deserving of the respect or of the derision of mankind. These, we say, 
are the issues ; and on these we with full confidence put ourselves on 
the country. 

It is not necessary, for the purposes of this investigation, that we 
should state what our political creed is, or whether we have any political 
creed at all. A man who cannot act the most trivial part in a farce has 
a right' to hiss Romeo Coates: a man who does not know a vein 
from an artery may caution a simple neighbour against the advertisements 
of Dr Eady. A complete theory of government would indeed be a noble 
present to mankind ; but it is a present which we do not hope and do 
not pretend that we can offer. If, however, we cannot lay the foundation, 
it is something to clear away the rubbish ; if we cannot set up tnith, it is 
something to pull down error. Even if the subjects of which the Utili- 
tarians treat were subjects of less fearful importance, we should think it 
no small service to the cause of good sense and good taste to point out 
the contrast between their magnificent pretensions and their miserable 
performances. Some of them have, however, thought fit to display their 
ingenuity on questions of the most momentous kind, and on questions 
concerning which men cannot reason ill -with imnunity. We think it, 
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under these circumstances, an absolute duty to expose the fallacy of their 
Arguments. It is no matter of pride or of pleasure. To read their u-orks 
is the most soporific employment that we know ; and a man ought no 
more to be proud of refuting them than of having two legs. ^Ve inu'-t 
now come to close quarters with Mr Bentham, whom, we need not .kay, 
we do not mean to include in this observation. He charges us With 
maintaining, — 

“ First, ‘ That it is not true that all despots govern ill ; ’—whereon 
the world is in a mistake, and the Wliigs have the true light. And for 
proof, principally, — that the King of Denmark is not Caligula. To which 
the answer is, that the King of Denmark is not a despot. He was put 
in his present situation by the people turning the scale in his favour in a 
balanced contest between himself and the nobility’. And it is quite clear 
that the same power would turn the scale the other way the moment a 
King of Denmark should take into his head to be Caligula. It is of 
little consequence by what congeries of letters the Majesty of Denmark 
is typified in the royal press of Copenhagen, while the real fact is that the 
sword of the people is suspended over his head, in case of ill-behaviour, 
as effectually as in other countries where more noise is made upon the 
subject. Everybody believes the sovereigit of Denmark to be a good 
and virtuous gentleman ; but there is no more superhuman merit in his 
being so than in the case of a rural squire who does not shoot his land? 
steward or quarter his w'ife with his yeomanry sabre. 

“It is true that there are partial e.\ceptions to the rule, that all men 
use power as badly as they dare. There may have been such things as 
amiable negro-drivers and sentimental masters of press-gangs ; and here 
and there, among the odd freaks of human nature, there may have been 
specimens of men who were ‘ No tyrants, though bred up to tyranny.’ 
iJut it would be as wise to recommend wolves for nurses at the Foundling 
on the credit of Romulus and Remus as to substitute the e.xception for 
the general fact, and advise mankind to take to trusting to arbitrary 
power on the credit of these specimens.” 

Now, in the first place, we never cited the case of Denmark to prove 
tiiat all despots do not govern ill. We cited it to prove that Mr Mill did 
not know how to reason. Jlr Mill gave it as a reason for deducing the 
theory of government from the general laws of human nature that the 
King of Denmark was not Caligula. This we said, and we still say, 
was absurd. 

In the Second place, it was not we, but Mr Mill, who said that the 
King of* .Denmark was a despot. His words are these : — “The people of 
Denmark, tired out uith the oppression of an aristocracy, resolved that 
their king should be absolute ; and under their absolute monarch are as 
well governtH as any people in Europe.” We leave Mr Bentham to 
settle with MrMill the distinction.between a despot and an ab.solute king. 

In the third place, Mr Bentham says that there was in Denmark a 
balanced contest between the king and the nobility. We find some difii- 
■ culty in believing that Mr Bentham seriously means to say this, when we 
consider that Mr Mill has demonstrated the chance to be as infinity to 
one against the toistence of such a balanced contest. 

Fourthly, Mr Sentham says that in this balanced contest the people 
turned the scale ii\ favour of the'king against the aristocracy. But Mr 
Mill has demonslrpted th.at it cannot possibly be for the interest of the 
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monnrchy and democracy to join against the aristocracy ; and that rvhere- 
ever the three parties exists the king and tlie aiistocracy will combine 
against the people. This, Mr Mill assures us, is as certain as anything 
which depends upon human will. 

Fifthly, Mr Bentham says that, if the King of Denmark were to oppress 
his people, the people and nobles would combine against the king. But 
Mr Mill has proved that it can never be for the interest of the aristocraev 
to combine with the democracy .again.st the king. It is evidently Mr 
Bentham’s opinion, that “monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy may 
I’.alance each other, and by mutual checks pi oduce good government.” 
But this is the very theory which hlr hlill pronounces to be the wildest, 
the most visionary, the most chimerical ever broached on the subject of 
goveinment. 

We have no dispute on these heads with Mr Bentham. On the con- 
trary, we think his explanation true — or at least, true in part ; and we 
heartily thank him for lending us his assistance to demolisli the essay of 
his follower. Ills wit and his sarcasm are spoil to us ; but they are death 
to his unhappy disciple. 

.Mr Bentham seems to imagine that we have said something implying 
an opinion favourable to despotism. We can scarcely suppose that, as 
he has not condescended to read that portion of our work which he 
undertook to answer, he can have bestowed much attention on its general 
character. Had he done so he would, we think, scarcely have entertained 
such a suspicion. Mr Mill assorts, and pretends to prove, that under no 
despotic government does any human being, c.xcept the tools of the 
sovereign, possess more than the necessaries of life, and that the most in- 
tense degree of terror is kept up by constant cniclty. This, we say, is 
untrue. It is not mcicly a rule to which there arc exceptions : but it is 
not the rule. Despotism is bad ; but it is searcely anywhere so bad as 
Mr Mill says that it is everywhere. This wc are suie Mr Bentham will 
allow. If a man were to say that five hundred thousand people die every 
year in London of dram-drinking, he would not assert a proposition more 
monsliously false than Mr Mill’s. Would it be just to chaige us with 
defending intoxication because we might say that such a man was grossly 
in the wrong ? 

We say with hir Bentham that despotism is a bad thing. We say Wilh 
Mr Bentham that the exceptions do not destroy the authority of the rule. 
But this we say — that a single exception overthrows an argument which 
either does not prove the rule at all, or else proves the rule to be 
true -without exceptions ; and such an argument is Mr hlill’s argument 
against despotism. In this respect there is a great diffeielice between 
rules drawn from experience and niles deduced a priori. We might Be- 
lieve that there had been a fall of snow last August, and yet not think it 
likely that there would be snow next August. A single occurrence 
opposed to our general experience would tell for veiy little in our calcu- 
lation of the chances. But, if we could once satisfy our.selves that in any 
single right-angled triangle the square of the hypothenuse might be less 
than the squares of the sides, we must reject tile forty-seventh proposition 
of Euclid altogether. We willingly adopt Mr Bentham’ s lively illustra- 
tion about the wolf ; and we will say in passing that it gives us real 
pleasure to see how little old age has diminished the gaiety of this eminent 
man. We cab assure him that his merriment gives us far more pleasure 
on his account than pain on our own. We say with him. Keep the wolf 
out of the nurser)’, in spite of the story of Romulus and Remus. But, if 
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the shepherd rvho saw the wolf licking and suckling those famous twins 
were, after telling this story to his companions, to assert that it was an in- 
fallible rule that no wolf ever had spared, or ever would spare, any living 
thing which might fall in its way — that its nature was carnivorous — and 
that it could not possibly disobey its nature, we think that the hearers 
might have been excused for staring. It may be strange, but is not in- 
consistent, that a wolf which has eaten ninety-nine children should spare 
the hundredth. But the fact that a wolf has once spared a child is sudi- 
cient to show that there must be some flaw in the chain of reasoning 
purporting to prove that wolves cannot possibly spare children. 

Mr Bentham proceeds to attack another position which he conceives us 
to maintain : — 

“ Secondly, That a government not under the control of the com- 
munity (for there is no question upon any other) ‘ may soon be saturated.’ 
Tell it not in Bow' Street, whisper it not in Hatton Garden, — that there 
is a ]Dlan for preventing injustice by ‘saturation.’ With what peals of 
unearthly memment w'ould Minos, Hiacus, and Rhadamanthus be aroused 
upon their benches, if the ‘ light wings of saffron and of blue ’ should bear 
this theorv’ into their grim domains ! Why do not the owners of pocket- 
handkerchiefs tiy to ‘ saturate ?’ Why does not the cheated publican beg 
leave to check the gulosity of his defrauder with a repetatiir haustus, and 
the pummelled plaintiff neutralise the malice of his adversar)’, by request- 
ing to have the rest of the beating in presence of the court, — if it is not 
that such conduct would nm counter to all the conclusions of experience, 
and be the procreation of the mischief it affected to destroy? Woful i.s 
the man whose wealth depends on his having more than somebody else 
can be persuaded to take from him ; and woful also is the people that is 
in such a case !” 

How this is certainly very pleasant writing : but there is no great diffi- 
culty in answering the argument. The real reason which makes it absurd 
to think of preventing theft by itensioning off thieves is this, that there is 
no limit to the number of thieves. If there were only a hundred thieves 
in a place, and we were quite sure that no person not already addicted to 
theft would take to it, it might become a question whether to keep the 
thieves from dishonesty by raising them above distress would not be a 
better course than to employ officers against them. But the actual cases are 
not parallel. Every man who chooses can become a thief ; but a man cannot 
become a king or a member of the aristocracy whenever he chooses. 
Tlie number of the depredators is limited ; and therefore the amount of 
depredation, so far as jihysical pleasures are concerned, must be limited 
also. Now, we made the remark which Mr Bentham censures with refer- 
ence to physical ple.asures only. The pleasures of ostentation, of taste, of 
revenge, and other pleasures of the same description, have, we distinctly 
allowed, no limit. Our words arc these : — “ A king or an aristocracy 
may be supplied to satiety with corporal pleasures, at an expense which 
the rudest and poorest community would scarcely feel.” Does Mr 
Bentham deny this ? If he does, we leave him to Mr Mill. “What,” 
says that philosopher, in his Essay on Education, “ what are the ordinary 
pursuits of wealth and power, which kindle to such a height the ardour of 
mankind ? Not the mere love of eating and of drinking, or all the physical 
objects together which wealth can purchase or power command. With these 
every man is in the long run speedily satisfied.” What the difference is 
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between- being; speedily satisfied and being soon saturated, we leare Mr 
I’entham and Mr Mill to settle together. 

The word “ saturation,” however, seems to provoke Mr Bentham’s 
mirth. It certainly did not strike us as very pure English ; but, as Mr 
Mill used it, we supposed it to be good Benthamese. With the latter 
language we are not critically acquainted, though, as it has many roots in 
common with our mother tongue, we c.an contrive, by the help of a con- 
verted Utilitarian, who attends us in the capacity of Moonsliee, to make 
out a little. But Mr Bentham’s authority is of course decisive ; and wc 
bow to it. 

Mr Bentham nc-vt represents us as maintaining : — 

“ Thirdly, That ‘ though there may be some tastes and propensities that 
have no point of saturation, there exists a sufficient check in the desire of 
tlie good opinion of others.’ The misfortune of this argument is, that no 
man cares for the good opinion of those he has been accustomed to wrong, 
If oysters h.ave opinions, it is probable they think veiy ill of those who 
eat them in August ; but small is the effect upon the autumnal glutton 
that engulfs their gentle substances within his own. The planter and the 
slave-driver care just as much about negro opinion, as the epicure about 
the sentiments of oysters. M. Ude throwing live eels into tlie fire .as a 
kindly method of divesting them of the unsavoury oil that lodges beneath 
their skins, is not more convinced of the immense aggregate of good which 
arises to the lordlier parts of the creation, than is the gentle peer who 
strips his fellow man of countiy and of family for a wild-fowl slain. The 
goodly landowner, who lives by morsels .squeezed indiscriminately from 
the w.axy hands of the cobbler and the polluted ones of the nightman, is 
in no small degree the object of both hatred and contem))! ; but it is to be 
feared that ho is a long way from feeling them to be intolerable. The 
principle of ‘ W/ M/'/fi flaudo ipse domi, sitnul ac tmmmos coittcmplor in 
esreii,’ is sufficient to make a wide interval between the opinions of the 
plaintiff and defendant in such cases. In short, to banish law and leave 
nil plaintiffs to tnist to the dc.sire of reputation on the opposite side, 
would only be transporting the theory of the Whigs from the Mouse of 
Commons to Westminster Hall.” 

Now, in the first place, we never maintained the proposition which Mr 
Bentham puts into our mouths. Wc said, and .say, that there is a certain 
check to tlie rapacity and cruelty of men, in their desire of the good 
■opinion of others. Wc never said that it was sufficient. Let Mr Mill 
show it to be insufficient. It is enough for us to prove that there is a 
set-off against the principle from which Mr Mill deduces the whole theory 
of government. ’I’he b.alance may be, and, wc believe, will be, again.st 
<lcspotism and the narrower forms of aristocracy. But what is this to the 
correctness or incorrectness of Mr Mill’s accounts? The question is not, 
whether the motives which lead rulers to behave ill are stronger than 
those which lead them to liehave well ; — but, whether we ought to form 
a theor>’ of government by looking only at the motives which lead nilers 
to behave ill and never noticing those which lead them to behave well. 

Absolute rulers, says Mr Bentham, do not care for the good opinion of 
their subjects ; for no man cares for the good opinion of those whom he 
b.as been accustomed to wrong. By Mr Bentham’s leave, this is a plain 
begging of the question. The point at issue is this : — Will kings and 
nobles urong the people? The argument in favour of kings and nobles 
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is this : — tliey tvill not wrong the people, because they care for the good 
opinion of the people. Bui this argument Mr Bentham meets thus : — 
they will not care for the good opinion of the people, because they arc 
accustomed to wrong the people. 

Here Mr Mill differs, as usual, from Mr Bentham. “The greatest 
princes,”, says he, in his Essaj' on Education, “ the most despotical 
masters of human destiny, when asked what they aim at by their wars 
and conquests, would answer, if sincere, as Frederick of Prussia answered, 
four faire parler de soi ; — to occupy a large space in the admiration of 
mankind.” Putting Mr Mdl’s and Mr Bentham’s principles together, we 
might make out verj- easily that “ the greatest princes, tlie most despoti- 
c.al masters of human destiny,” would never abuse their power, 

A man who has been long accustomed to injure people must also 
have been long accustomed to do without their love, and to endure their 
aversion. Such a man may not miss the plea.sure of popularity ; for men 
seldom miss a pleasure which they have long denied themselves. An 
old tyrant does without popularity just as an old water-drinker does 
without wine. But, though it is perfectly true that men who for the 
good of their health have long abstained from wine feel the want of it 
very little, it would be absurd to infer that men will always abstain from 
wine when their health requires that they should do so. And it would 
he equally absurd to say, because men who have been accustomed to 
oppre.ss care little for popularity, that men will therefore necessarily 
prefer the pleasures of oppression to those of pojjularity. 

Then, again, a man may be accustomed to wrong people in one point 
and not in another. He may care for their good opinion with regard to. 
<jne point and not with regard to another. I'lie Regent Orleans laughed 
at charges of impiety, libertinism, c.\tr.avagance, idleness, disgraceful 
jjromotions. But the slightest allusion to the charge of jtoisoning threw 
him into convulsions. Louis the Fifteenth braved the hatred and 
contempt of his subjects during many years of the most odious and 
imbecile misgoverument. But, when a report was spread that he used 
human blood for his baths, he was almost driven mad by it. .Surely Mr 
Bentham's position ‘‘ that no man cares for the good opinion of those 
whom he has been accustomed to wrong " would be objectionable, as 
far too sweeping and indiscriminate, even if it did not involve, as in the 
present case we have shown that it doe.s, a direct begging of the question 
at issue. 

Mr Bentham proceeds : — 

Fourthly, The Edinburgh Reviewers are of opinion, that ‘ it might, 
with no small plau.sibility, be maintained, that in many countries, tliere 
are two classes which, in some degree, answer to this description :’ 
[viz.] ‘ that the poor compose the class which government is established 
to restrain ; and the people of some property the class to which the 
powers of government may without danger be confided.’ 

“ They take great pains, it is true, to say this and not to s.ay it. They 
shuffle and creep about, to secure a hole to escape at, if ' what they do 
not assert ’ should be found in any degree inconvenient. A man might 
waste his life in trying to find out whether the Mi.sse.s of the Ediithir^h 
mean to say Yes or No in their political coqnetiy. But whichever way 
the lovely spinsters may decide, it is diametncally opposed to histoiy and 
the evidence of facts, that the poor are the class whom there is any 
difficulty in restraining. It is not the poor but the rich that have a 
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propensity to take the property of other. people. There is no instance 
npon earth of the poor having combined to take away the property, of 
the rich ; and all the instances habitually brought fonvard in support of 
it are gross misrepresentations, founded upon the most necessary acts of 
self-defence on the part of the most numerous classes. Such a mis- 
representation is the common one of the Agrarian law; which was 
nothing but an attempt on the part of the Roman people to get back 
some part of what had been taken from them by undisguised robbery. 
Such another is the stock example of the French Revolution, appealed to 
by the Editdmrgh Review in the actual case. It is utterly untrue that 
the French Revolution took place because ‘the poor began to compare 
their cottages and salads with the hotels and banquets of the rich it 
took place because they were robbed of their cottages and salads to 
support the hotels and banquets of their oppressors. It is utterly untrue 
that there was either a scramble for property or a general confiscation ; 
the classes who took part with the foreign invaders lost their ])roperty, 
ns they would have done here, and ought to do everywhere. All these 
are the vulgar errors of the man on the lion’s back, — which the lion will 
set to rights when he can tell his own story. History is nothing but the 
relation of the sufferings of the poor from the rich ; except precisely so 
far as the numerous classes of the community have contrived to keep the 
virtual power in their hands, or, in other words, to establish free govern- 
ment!!. If a poor man injures the rich, the law is instantly at his heels ; 
the injuries of the rich towards the poor are always inflicted ly the law. 
And to enable the rich to do this to any extent that may be practicable 
or prudent, there is clearly one postulate required, which is, that the rich 
shall make thS law.” 

This passage is alone sufficient to prove that Mr Bentham has not 
taken the trouble to read our article from beginning to end. We are 
quite sure that he would not stoop to misrepresent it. And, if he had 
read it with any attention, he would have perceived that all this coquetry, 
this hesitation, this Yes and No, this saying and not saying, is simply an 
exercise of the undeniable right which in controversy belongs to the 
defensive side — to the side which proposes to establish nothing. The 
affirmative of the issue and the burden of the proof are with Mr Mill, not 
with us. We are not bound, perhaps we are not able, to show that the 
form of government which he recommends is bad. It is quite enough if 
we can sliow that he does not prove it to be good. In his proof, among 
many other flaws, is this — He says, that if men are not inclined to 
plunder each other, government is unnecessary, and that, Jlf men are so 
inclined, kings and aristocracies will plunder the people. Now, this we 
say, is a fallacy. That some men will plunder their neighbours if they 
can, is a sufficient reason for the existence of governments. But it is not 
demonstrated that kings and aristocracies will plunder tile people, unless 
it be true that all men ivill plunder their neighbours, if, they can. Men 
are placed in very different situations. Some have all/ the bodily plea- 
sures that they desire, and many other pleasures besidesj without plunder- 
ing' anybody. Others can scarcely obtain their daily bread without 
plundering. It may be true, but surely it is not sqlf-evident, that the 
former class is under as strong tempt.ations to plundei|^ as the latter. • hir 
Mill was therefore bound to prove it. That he has not proved it is one 
of thirty or forty fatal errors in his argument. It i^ not necessary that 
we should express an opinion or even have an oliinion on the subject. 
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Perhaps rve are in a state of perfect scepticism : but what then ? Arc we 
the theorymakers ? AYhen we bring before tlie world a theory of goveni- 
merit, it will be time to call upon us to offer proof at every' step. At 
present we stand on our undoubted logical right. ^Yc concede nothing ; 
and we deny nothing. ^Ye say to the Utilitarian theorists : — ^Yhen you 
prove your doctrine, we will believe it ; and, till you prove it, we will 
not believe it. 

Mr Bentham has quite misunderstood what we said about the French 
Revolution. \Ye never alluded to that event for the purpose of proving 
that the poor were inclined to rob the rich. Mr hlill’s principles of 
human nature furnished us with that part of our argument ready-made. 
\Ye alluded to the French Revolution for the purpose of illustrating the 
effects which general spoliation produces on society, not for the purpose of 
showing that general spoliation will take place under a democracy. We 
allowed distinctly that, in the peculiar circumstances of the French mon- 
archy, the Revolution, though accompanied by a great shock to the 
institution of property, was a blessing. Surely Mr Bentham will not 
maintain that the injury produced by the deluge of assignats and by the 
maximum fell only on the emigrants, — or that there were not many 
emigrants who would have stayed and lived peaceably under any govern- 
ment if their persons and property had been secure. 

We never said that the French Revolution took place because the 
poor began to compare their cottages and salads with the hotels and ban- 
quets of the rich. We were not speaking about t/tc causes of the Revo- 
lution, or thinking about them. This we said, and say, that, if a democratic 
government had been established in Fmnce, the poor, when they began 
to compare their cottages and salads with the hotels and banquets of the 
rich, would, on the supposition that Mr Mill’s principles are sound, have 
]tlundered the rich, and repeated avithout provocation all the severities 
and confiscations which at the time of the Revolution, were committed 
with provocation. We say that Mr Mill’s favourite form of government 
would, if his own views of human nature be just, make those violent 
convulsions and transfers of property avhich now rarely happen, except, 
as in the case of the French Revolution, avhen the people are maddened 
by oppression, events of annual or biennial occurrence. We gave no 
opinion of our own. We give none now. We say that this proposition 
may be proved from hir Mill’s own premises, by steps strictly analogous 
to those by which he proves monarchy and aristocracy to be bad forms 
of government. To say this, is not to say that the proposition is true. 
For we hold both Mr hlill’s premises and his deduction to be unsound 
throughout. 

Mr Bentham challenges us to prove from history’ that the people will 
plunder the rich. What does history say to Mr Mill’s doctrine, that 
absolute kings will always plunder their subjects so unmercifully as to 
leave nothing but a bare subsistence to any except their own creatures? 
If experience is to be the test, Mr Mill’s theory is unsound. If Mr Mill’s 
reasoning a priori be sound, the people in a democracy will plunder the 
rich. Let us use one weight and one measure. Let us not throw history 
aside when we are proving a theory, and take it up again when we have 
to refute an objection founded on the principles of that theory. 

We have not done, however, with Mr Bentham’s charges against us. 


“Among other specimens of their ingenuity, they think they embarrass 
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tlic subject by asking why, on the principles in question, women should 
not have voles as well as men. Atidinliy not? 

' Gentle shepherd, tell me why ? ’ — 

Ifthc mode of election was what it ought to be, thcie would be no moie 
difilcully in women voting for a representative in Parliament than for a 
director at the India House. The world will find out at some time that 
the readiest w.ay to secure justice on some points is to be just on all : — 
that the whole is easier to accomplish tlmn the part ; and that, whenever 
the camel is driven through the eye of the needle, it would be simple folly 
and debility that would leave a hoof behind.” 

^^'hy, s.ays or sings hir Bcntham, sliould not women vote? It may 
seem unci\il in us to turn a deaf ear to his Arcadian warblings. Put we 
.submit, with great dcrerence, that it is not our business to tell him why. 
We fully agree with him that the principle of female sufrmgc is not so 
palpably absurd that a chain of rc.asoning ought to be pronounced 
unsound merely because it leads to female sufirage. We say that every 
argument which tells in favour of the universal siiffrage of the m.alcs tells 
equally in favour of female suffrage. Mr Mill, however, wishes to see all 
men vote, but says that it is tinnecessaiy that svomen should vole ; and 
for making this distinction /v gives as a re.ason an assertion which, in the 
first place, is not true, and rvhich, in the ne.\t place, would, if tnie, 
overset his whole theory of huin.an nature ; namely, that the mtcr&st of 
the women is identical with that of the men. We side with Mr Pentham, 
sa far, at least, as this : that, when we join to drive the camel through 
the needle, he shall go through hoof and all. We at present desire to 
be c.vcused from driving the camel. It is Mr Mill who leaves the hoof 
behind. liut we should think it iincouricous to reproach him in the 
language which Mr Penlham, in the c.\crcisc of his ]>atcrnal authority 
oser the sect, thinks himself entitled to employ. 

'•Another of their perverted ingenuitias is, that ‘they arc rather 
inclined to think,’ that it would, on the whole, be for the interest of the 
majority to plunder the rich ; and if so, the Utilitarians will say that the 
rich otiyhl to be plundered. On which it is sufficient to rcjrly, that for 
the majority to plunder the rich would amount to a declaration that 
nobody should be rich ; which, as all men wish to be rich, would involve 
a suicide of hope. And as nobody has shown a fragment of reason why 
such a proceeding should be for the general ha|>pinc.ss, it does not follow 
that the ‘Ulilitari.ans’ would recommend it. The Edinburgh Reviewers 
have awaiting gentlewoman’s ideas of ‘Utilitarianism.’ It is unsup- 
ported by anything but the pitiable ‘Wcarc rather inclined to think ' — and 
is utterly contradicted by tlic whole course of history and human experience 
licsides, — that there is cither danger or possibility of .such a consumma- 
tion as the majority agreeing on the plunder of the rich. There have 
been instances in human memory, of their agreeing to plunder rich op- 
pressors, rich traitors, rich cnemic.s, — but the rich simphciter never. It 
is as tnic now as in the days of Ilarringlon that ‘ a people never will, 
nor ever ean, never did, nor ever shall, take up arms for levelling.’ All 
the commotions in the world have been for something else ; and ‘ Icvel- 
ling’ is brought forward as the blind to conceal what the other was.” 

We say, again and again, that we arc on the defensive. We do not 

iN 
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think it ncccssnr)’ to prove that a quack medicine is poison. Let tlie 
vendor prove it to he sanative. We do not pretend to show tl>at universal 
suffrage i.s an evil. Let its advocates sliow it to be a good. Mr Mil’, 
tells us that, if power be' given for short terms to representatives elected 
by all the males of mature age, it will then be for the intere.st of those 
representatives to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
To prove this, it is necessary that he should prove three propositions : 
fust, that the interest of such a representative body will be identical with 
the interest of the constituent body ; secondly, that the interest of the 
constituent body will be identical with that of the Community ; thirdly, 
that t’ ■ ■ • r . .- of a community is identical with that 

of all two first propositions Mr Mill attempts 

to prove and fails. The last he does not even attempt to prove. We 
therefore refuse our assent to his conclusions. Is this unreasonable ? 

We never evcir dreamed, what Mr Bentham conceives us to have 
maintained, that it coidd be for the greatest happiness of mankind to 
plunder the rich. But we are “ rather inclined to think,” though doubt- 
tngly and with a disposition to yield to conviction, that it may be for the 
pecuniary interest of the majority of a single generation in a thickly- 
peopled country to plunder the rich. Why we arc inclined to think so 
we will e.vplain, whenever we send a theory of government to an Ency- 
clopxdia. At present we are bound to say only that we think so, and 
shall think so till somebody show.s us a reason for thinking otherwise. 

Jlr Bentham’s answer to us i.s simple assertion. He must not think 
that we mean any discourtesy by meeting it with a simple denial. The 
fact is, that almost all the governments that have ever existed in the civi 
Used world have been, in part at least, monarchical and aristocratical. 
The first government constituted on principles approaching to those which 
,)he Utilitarians hold was, we think, that of the Unitetl States. That 
the poor have never combined to plunder the rich in the governments 
of the old world, no more proves that they might not combine to 
plunder the rich under a system of universal suffrage, than the fact 
that the English kings of the House of Bnmswick have not been 
Heroorand Uomitians proves that sovereigns may safely be intrusted 
witS .tbsolute power. Of what the people uould do in a stale of perfect 
sovificignty we can judge only by indications, which, though rarely . of 
much moment in themselves, and though always suppressed with little 
difficulty, aro yet of great significance, and resemble those by which our 
domestic animals sometimes remind us that they are of kin with the 
fierce.st monsters of the forest. It would not be wi.se to reason from the 
behaviour of a dog crouching under the lash, which is the case of the 
Italian people, or from the behaviour of a dog jiampered with the be.st 
morsels of a plentiful kitchen, which is the case of the peojilc of America, 
to the behaviour of a wolf, which is nothing but a dog run wild, after a 
week’s fast among the snows of the Pyrenees. Ko commotion, says 
Mr Bentham, was ever really produced by the wish of levelling ; the 
wish has 'been put forward as a blind ; but something else has been the 
real object'. Grant all this. But tvhy has levelling been put forward as 
a blind in {.jmes of commotion to conceal thereat objects of the agitators ? 
Is it with Yleclarations ivhich involve “a .suicide of hope” that men 
attempt to aulure others? Was famine, pestilence, slavery, ever held out 
to attract tha people? If levelling has been made a pretence for dis- 
turbances, thA argument against Mr Bentham’s doctrine is as strong as 
if it had been ahe real object of disturbances. 
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But the great, objection which Mr Beutham makes to our review, still 
remains to be noticed : — , 

“ The pith of the chaigp against the author of the Essays is, that he 
has written ‘an elaborate Treatise on Government,’ and ‘deduced the 
whole science from the assumption of certain propensities of human nature.’ 
Now, in the name of Sit Richard Bimie and all saints, from what else 
should \x. be deduced? ^Yhal did ever anybody imagine to be the end, 
object, ahd design of government ns it ought to be but the same operation, 
on an extended scale, which that meritorious chief magistrate conducts 
on a limited one at Bow Street ; to wit, tire preventing one man from 
injuring another? Imagine, then, that the Whiggery of Bow Street Were 
to rise up against the proposition that their science was to be deduced 
from "‘certain propensities of human nature,’ and thereon were to ratio- 
cinate as follorr s : — 

“ ‘How then are we to arrive at just conclusions on a srrbject so irn- 
portarrt to the happiiress of mankind? Srrrely by that method, vthrch, in 
every experimental science to which it has been applied, has signally 
increased tire power arrd knowledge of our species, — by that method for 
which our new philosophers would substitute qrrrbbles scarcely worthy of 
the barbarous respoirdents and opponents of the middle ages, — by the 
method of induction, — by observing the preseirt slate of the world, — by 
assiduously studying the history of past ages, — by sifting the evidence bf 
facts, — by carefully combining and contrastmg those which are authentic, 
—by generalising with judgment and diffidence, — by perpetually bringing 
the theory which we have constructed to tire test of new facts, — by correct- 
ing, or altogether abandoning it, according as those new facts prove it to 
be partially or fundamentally unsound. Proceeding thus, — patiently, dili- 
gently, candidly, we may hope to form a system as far inferior in pretension 
to that which we havebecn e.'.amining, and as far superior to it in real utility, 
as the prescriptions of a great physician, varying rvith every stage of every 
malady, and with the constitution of every patient, to the pill of the advertis- 
ing quack, which is to cure all human beings, in all climates, of alldiseases. ’ ” 

“ Fancy now, — only fancy, — the delivery of these wise woi-ds at Bow 
Street ; and think horv speedily the practiea! catchpolls ■u ould reply, th.-il 
’ all this might be very fine, but, as far as they had studied history, the 
naked story was, after all, that number's of men had a propensity to 
thieving, and their business was to catch them ; that they, too, had been 
sifters of facts ; and, to say the truth, their simple opinion was, that their 
brethren of the red waistcoat — though they should be sorry to think ill 
of any man — had somehow contracted a leaning to the other side, and 
were more bent on puzzling the case for the benefit of the defendants, than 
on doing the duty of good officers and ti-ue. Such would, beyond all 
doubt, he the sentence pa.ssed on such trimmers in the microcosm of Bow 
Street. It might not absolutely follow that they were in a plot to rob the 
goldsmiths’ shops, or to set fire to the House of Commons ; but it would 
be quite clear that they had got a feeling , — that they were in process of 
siding with the thieves, — and that it was not to them that any man must 
look who was anxious that pantries should be safe." 

This is all very witty ; but it does not touch us. On the present occa- 
sion, we cannot but flatter ourselves that we bear a much greater resem- 
blance to a practical catchpoll than either Mr iMill or Mr Bentham. It 
would, to he sure, be very absurd in a magistrate discussing the arrange- 
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mcnts of n police-office, to spout in the style either of our article or Mr 
Bentham’s ; but, in substance, he -would proceed, if he' were a man of 
sense, exactly as wr recommend. He would, on being appointed to pro- 
vide for tlie security of property in a town, study attentively the .stale of 
the town. He would leam at what places, at what times, and under what 
circumstances, theft and outrage were most frequent. x\rc the streets, 
he would ask, most infested with thieves at sunset or at midnight? xVre 
there any public places ofresortwhichgivepeculiarfacilities to pickpockets? 
Are there any districts completely inhabited by a lawless population ? 
Which are the flash houses, and which the shops of receivers? H aving made 
himself master of the facts, he would act accordingly. A strong detach- 
ment of officers might be necessary for Petticoat Lane ; another for the 
pit entrance of Covent Garden Theatre. Grosvenor ' Square and Hamil- 
ton Place -would require little or no protection. Exactly tlius should ave 
reason about government. Lombardy is oppressed by tyrants ; , and 
constitutional checks, such as may produce security to the people, are 
required. It is, so to speak, one of the resorts of tliievcs ; and there is 
great need of police-officers. Denmark resembles one of those respectable, 
streets in which it is scarcely necessary to station a catchpoll, because the 
inhabitants would at once join to seize a thief. Yet, even in such a street, 
we should wish to see an officer appearnowand then, as his occasional super- 
intendence would render the security more complete. And even Denmark, 
we think, would be better off under a constitutional form of government. 

Mr Mill proceeds like a director of police, who, without a.sking a 
single question about the state of his district, should give his orders thus •. 
— “ My maxim is, that every man will take what he can. Every man in 
London would be a thief, but for the thieftakers. This is an undeniable 
principle of human nature. Some of my predecessors have wasted their 
time in inquiring about particular pawnbrokers, and particular alehouses. 
Experience is altogether dhuded. Of people placed in exactly the same 
situation, I see that one steals, and that anotlier would sooner bum his 
hand off. Therefore I trust to the laws of human nature alone, and pro- 
nounce all men thieves alike. Let everybody, high and low, be walcheil. 
Let Townsend lake particular care tliat the Duke of Wellington does not 
steal the silk handkerchief of the lord in wailing at tlie levee. A person 
has lost a watch. Go to Lord Fitzwilliam and search him for it ; he is' 
as great a receiver of stolen goods as Ikey Solomons himself. Don’t IcU 
me about his rank, and character, and fortune. He is a man ; and a man 
does not change his nature -when he is called a lord.* Either men will 
steal or they will not steal. If they will not, why do I sit here? If they 
will, his lordship must be a thief.” The Whiggery of Bow Street would 
perhaps rise up against this wisdom. Would Mr Bcntham think that the 
Wliiggery of Bow Street was in the wrong? 

We blamed Mr Mill for deducing his theory of government from (he 
principles of human nature. “ In the name of Sir Richard Biniie and 
all saints,” cries Mr Bentham_, “ from what else should it be deduced ? ” 
In spite of this solemn adjuration, we shall venture 40 answer Mr 
Bentnam’s question by another. How does he arrive at those principles 
of human nature from wliicb he projioscs to deduce the science of 

* “ If Gavernment is founded upon this, as a law of human nature, that a man, if 
ahic, wall take from others anything which they have and he desires, it is stjfTicicntly 
cs'idcnt that when a maais called a fcinp, he docs not chanpc his nature^ ro tliat, 
-a-hen he has power to take what he pleases, he will take what he pleases. To sup^wsc 
that he will not, is to afiirm that govcmmcnqfs unnecessary and tiiat human beings 
will abstain from injuring one another of their own accord.'* — hliLL cn Gpi'emiKcnt. 
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government? We think Aat we may venture to put an answer into his 
mouth ; for in truth there is but one possible answer. He will say — By 
experience. But what is the extent of this experience ? Is it an 
experience which includes experience of the conduct of men intrusted 
with the powers of government ; or is it exclusive of that experience ? If 
it includes experience of tha manner in which men act when intrusted 
with the powers of government, then those principles of human nature 
from which the science of government is to be deduced can only be 
known after going through that inductive process by which we propose 
to arrive at the science of government. Our knowledge of human nature, 
instead of being prior in order to our knowledge of the science of govern- 
• ment, will be posterior to it. And it would be correct to say, that by 
means of the science of government, and of other kindred sciences — the 
science of education, for example, which falls under exactly the same 
jirinciple — we arrive at the science of human nature. 

If, on the other hand, we are to deduce the theory of government from 
principles of human nature, in arriving at which principles we have not 
taken into the account the manner in which men act when invested with 
the powers of government, then those principles must be defective. They 
have not been formed by a sufficiently copious induction. We are 
. I'easoning, from u’hat a man does in one situation, to what he will do in 
another. Sometimes we may be quite justified in reasoning thus. When 
we have no means of acquiring information about the particular case be- 
fore us, we are compelled to resort to cases which bear some lesemblance 
to it. But the more satisfactory course is to obtain information about the 
particular case ; and, whenever this can be obtained, it ought to be 
obtained. When first the yellow fever broke out, a physician might be 
justified in treating it as he had been accustomed to treat those complaifits 
h'liich, on the whole, had the most symptoms in common with it. But 
what should we think of a physician who should now tell us that he 
deduced his treatment of yellow fever from the general theory of patho- 
logy? Surely we should ask him, Whether, in constructing his theory 
of pathology, he had or had not taken into the account the facts which 
had , been ascertained respecting the yellow fever? If he had, then it 
would be more correct to say that lie had arrived at the principles of 
pathology partly by his experience of cases of yellow fever than that he 
had deduced his treatment of yellow fever from the principles of patho- 
logy. If he had not, he should not prescribe for us. If we had the 
yellow fever, we should prefer a man who had never treated any cases 
but cases of yellow fever to a man who had walked the hospitals of London 
and Paris for yeare, but who knew nothing of our particular disease. 

Let Lord Bacon speak for us : “ Inductionem censemus earn esse 
demonstrandi formam, qute sensum tuetur, et naturam premit, et operibus 
■ imminet, ac fere immiscetur. Itaque ordo quoque demonstrandi plane 
invertitur. Adhuc enim res ita geri consuevit, ut a sensu et particu- 
laribus primo loco ad maxime generalia advoletur, tanquam ad polos 
fi.xos, circa quos disputationes vertantur ; ab illis ctetera, per media, 
deriventur ; via certe compendiaria, sed pnecipiti, et ad naturam 
impervia, ad disputationes proclivi et accommodata. At, secundum 
nos, axiomata continenter et gradatim excitantur, ut non, nisi pos- 
tremo loco, ad maxime generalia veniatur.” Can any words more 
exactly describe the political reasonings of Mr Mill than those in which 
Lord Bacon thus describes the logomachies of the schoolmen? Mr Mill 
springs at once to a general principle of the widest extent, and from that 
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general principle dcdnces syliogisrically every thing which is included 
in it. We say with Bacon — '* non, nisi jiostremo loco, ad inaxime 
gcneialia veniatur.” In the )>resent inquiiy. the science of linman natine 
is the “niaxime generale." 'I'o this the Utilitarian rushes at once, and 
from this he deduces a Iinndred sciences. But tlie tnie piiilosopher, the 
inductive rcasoner, travels up to it slowly, through those hundred 
sciences, of which the science of goveniment is one. 

As we have lying before us that incomparable volume, tlie nobie.st and 
most useful of all the works of the human reason, the Kovum Organum, 
,wc will transcribe a few lines, in which the Utilitarian philosophy is 
portrayed to the life. 

“ Syllogismus ad Principia scientianim non adhibetur, ad media 
axiomata fnistra adhibetur, cum sit subtilitati natura: longe iinpar. 
Assensum itaque constringit, non res. Syllogismus cx propositionibus 
constat, propositiones ex verbis, verba notionum tesserrc sunt. Itaque 
si notiones ipsa;, id quod basts rei est, confusx sint, ct tcncre a rebus 
abstracts, nihd in iis qu.a; superslniunlur est firmitudinis. Itaque spes 
est itna in Inductionc vera. In notionibus nil sani est, nee in Logicis 
nee in physicis. Non substantia, non qualitas, agerc, pati, ipsnm esse, 
bona; notiones sunt ; multo minus grave, leve, densum, tenue, humidinn, 
siccum, generatio, corruptio, attrahere, fugare, elementum, materia, 
forma, et id genu.s, sed omnes phantasticx et male terminatx.” 

Substitute for the '* substantia,” the “generatio,” the “ cotruptio,” the 
“elementum,” the “materia,” of the old schoolmen, Mr Mill’s pain, 
pleasure, interest, power, objects of desire, — and the words of Bacon will 
seem to suit the current year as well as the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

We have now gone through the objections that MrBcntham'makes to 
our article : and we submit ourselves on all the charges to the judgment 
of the public. 

The rest of Mr Bentham’s article consists of an exposition of the Utili- 
t.arian principle, or, as be decrees that it shall be called, the “ greato.-.l 
happiness principle.” lie seems to think that wc have been assailing it. 
We never said a syllable against it. We spoke slightingly of tlie Utilita- 
linn sect, as we thought of them, and think of them ; but it wa.s not for 
holding this doctrine that we blamed them. In attacking them we no 
more meant to attack the “ greatest happinc.ss principle " than when we 
say that Mahometanism is a false religion we mean to deny the unity of 
God. which is the first article of the Mahometan ciced ; — no more than 
Mr Benlham, when he sneere at the Whigs means to blame them for 
denying the divine right of kings. We reasoned throughout our article 
on the supposition that the end of government was to produce the greatest 
happiness to mankind. 

hir Bentham gives an account of the manner in which he arrived at 
the discovery of the “greatest happiness principle.” He' then proceeds 
to describe the effects which, as he conceives, that discoveiy is producing 
in language so rhetorical and ardent that, if it had liccn written by any 
other person, a genuine U tilitarian would certainly have thrown down the 
book in disgust. 

" The only rivals of any note to the new princijdc which were brought 
forward, were those known by the names of the ‘moral sense,’ and the 
‘ original contract.’ The new principle supenseded the first of the.se, by 
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presenting it with n. gnicle for its decisions ; and tlie other, by making it 
nnnecessaiy to resort to a remote and imaginaiy contract for wliat was 
clearly the business of every man and every hour. Throughout the 
whole horizon of morals and of politics, the consequences were glorious 
and vast. It might be said without danger of exaggeration, that, they 
who sat in darkness had seen a great light. The mists in which man- 
kind had jousted against each other were swept away, as when the sun 
of astronomical science arose in the full development of the principle of 
gravitation. If the object of legislation was the greatest happiness, 
tuoralily was the promotion of the same end by the condrret of the indi- 
vidual ; and by analogy, the happiness of the world was the morality of 
rrations. 

“..... All the srtblirne ebserrrities, which had haunted the mind of 
man from the first formation of society, — the phantoms whose steps had 
been on earth, and their heads among the clouds — marshalled themselves 
at the sound of this new principle of connection and of union, and stood 
;i regulated band, where all was order, symmetry, and force. What men 
had struggled for arrd bled, while they saw- it but as through a glass 
darkly, was made the object of substantial knowledge and lively appre- 
hension. The bones of sages arrd of patriots stirred within their tombs, 
that what they dimly saw and followed had become the woild’s common 
heritage. And the great result was wrought by no supernatural means, 
nor produced by any unparallelable concatenation of events. It was 
foretold by no oracles, and ushered by no portents ; but was brought 
about by the quiet and reiterated e.xercise of God’s first gift of common 
sense.” 

hlr Bentham’s discovery does not, as we think we shall be able to 
show, approach in importance to that of gravitation, to which he com- 
pares it. At all events, Mr Bentham seems to us to act much as Sir 
Isaac Newton would have done if he had gone about boasting that he 
was the first person who taught bricklay'ers not to jump off scaffolds and 
break their legs. 

Does Mr Bentham profess to hold out any new motive which may 
induce men to promote the happiness of the species to winch they 
belong? Not at .all. He distinctly admits that, if he is asked why 
government should attempt to produce the greatest possible happiness, 
he can give no answer. 

“The real answer,” says he,’ “appeared to be, that men at large 
not to allow a government to afflict them wdth more evil or less 
good than they can help. What a government ought to do is a mys- 
terious and searching question, which those may answer who know what ' 
it means ; but what other men ought to do is a question of no mystery at 
all. The word ought, if it means anything, must have reference to some 
kind of interest or motives ; and what interest a government has in doing 
1 ight, when it happens to be interested in doing wrong, is a question for 
the schoolmen. The fact appears to be, that ought is not jiredicable of 
governments. The question is not why governments are bound not to do 
this or that, butwhy of/ir; men should let them if they can help it. The 
point is not to determine why the lion should not cat sheep, but why 
men should not eat their own mutton if they can.” 

The piiiiciple of Mr Bentham, if we understand it, is this, that man- 
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kind ought to act so as to produce their greatest happiness. The word 
ought, lie tells us, has no meaning, unless it be used with reference to 
some interest. But the intere.st of a man is synonymous with his greate.st 
happiness : — and therefore to say that a man ought to do a thing, is to 
say that it is for his greatest happiness to do it. And to say that man- 
kind ought to act so as to produce their greatest happiness, is to say that 
the greatest happiness is the greatest happiness — and this is all ! 

Does Mr Bentham’s principle tend to make any man wish for anything 
for which he would not have wished, or do anything which he would 
not have done, if the principle had never been heard of? If not, it is an 
utterly useless principle. Now, every man pursues his own happiness 
or interest — call it which you will. If his happiness coincides with the 
happiness of the species, then, whether he ever heard of the “greatest 
happiness prineiple ” or not, he will, to the best of his knowletlge and 
ability, attempt to produce the greatest happiness of the species.' But, 
if what he thinks his happiness be inconsistent with the greatest hajipi- 
ness of mankind, will this new principle convert him to another frame of 
mind ? Mr Bentham himself allows, as we have seen, that he aan give . 
no reason why a man should promote the greatest happiness of others if 
their greatest happiness be inconsistent with what he thinks his own. 
We should very much like to know how the Utilitarian principlc would 
run when reduced to one plain imperative proposition ? Will it run thus 
— pursue your own happiness ? This is .superduous. Every man pur- ■ 
sites it, according to his light, and always has pursued it, and always 
must pursue it. To say that a man has done anything, is to say that he 
thought it for his happiness to do it. Will the principle run thus — 
pursue the greatest happiness of mankind, whether it -be your own 
greatest happiness or not ? This is absurd and impossible ; and Bentham 
himself allows it to be so. But, if the principle be not staled in one of 
these two ways, we cannot imagine how it is to be stated at all. .Stated 
in one of these ways, it is an identical proposition, — true, but utterly 
barren of consequences. Stated in the other way, it is a contradiction in 
teims. Mr Bentham has distinctly declined the absurdity. Are we 
then to suppose that he adopts the tntism ? 

There are thus, it seems, two great truths which the Utilitarian philo- 
sophy is to communicate to mankind — two tniths which are to produce 
a revolution in morals, in 'laws, in govcmment,s, in literature, in the 
whole system of life. The first of these is speculative ; the second is 
practical. The speculative truth is, that the greatest happiness is the 
greatest happiness. The practical rule is very simple ; for it imports' 
merely that men should never omit, when they wish for anything, to 
wish for it, or when they do anything, to do it ! It is a great comfort to 
us to think that we readily assented to the former of these great doctrines 
as soon as it was stated to us ; and that we have long endeavoured, as 
far as human frailty would permit, to conform to the latter in our 
jiractice. We are, however, inclined to suspect that the calamities of 
the human race have been owing, less to their not knowing that happi- 
ness was happiness, than to their not knowing how to obtain it — less to 
their neglecting to do what they did, than to their not being able to do 
what they wished, or not wi.shing to do what they ought. 

Thus frivolous, thus useless is this philosophy, — “ controversianim 
ferax, openim effeeta, ad garriendum prompta, ad generandum invalida.”'' 
The humble mechanic who discovers some .slight improvement in the 
* Dacon, Or^amnn. 
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construction of safety iamps or steam-vessels does more for the happiness 
of mankind than the “ magnificent principle,” as Mr Bentham calls it, 
■will do in ten thousand years. The mechanic teaches us how we may in 
a small degree be better off than we weie. The Utilitarian advises us 
with great pomp to be as well off as we can. 

The doctrine of a moral sense may be very unphilosophical ; but 
we do not think that it can be proved to be pernicious. Men did 
not entertain certain desires and aversions because they believed in 
a moral sense, but they gave the name of moral sense to a feeling 
which they found in their minds, however it came there. If they 
had given it no name at all it would still have influenced their actions ; 
and it will not be very easy to demonstrate that it has influenced their 
actions the more because they have called it the moral sense. The 
theory of the original contract is a fiction, and a vei-y absurd fiction ; 
but in practice it meant, what the “ greatest happiness principle,” 
if ever it becomes a watchword of political warfare, ■rUll mean — that is to 
say, whatever served the turn of those who used it. Both the one ex- 
pression and the other sound very well in debating clubs ; but m the real 
conflicts of life our passions and interests bid them stand aside and know 
their place. The “ greatest happiness principle ” has always been latent 
under the words, social contract, justice, benevolence, patriotism, liberty, 
and so forth, just as far as it was for the happiness, real or imagined, of 
those who used these words to promote the greatest happiness of man- 
kind. And of this u’e maybe sure, that the rvords “greatest happiness” 
will never, in any man’s mouth, mean more than the greatest happiness 
of others which is consistent with what he thinks his own. The project 
of mending a bad world by teaching people to give new names to old 
things reminds us of ^Yalter Shandy’s scheme for compensating the loss 
of hi§ son’s nose by christening him Trismegistus. What society wants 
is a new motive— not a new cant. If Mr Bentham can find out any 
argument yet undiscovered which may induce men to pursue the geneial 
happiness, he will indeed be a great benefactor to our species. But those 
whose happiness is identical with the general happiness are even now 
promoting the general happiness to the very best of their power and 
knowledge ; and Mr Bentham himself confesses that he has no means of 
persuading those whose happiness is not identical with the general happi- 
ness to act upon his principle. Is not this, then, darkening counsel by 
words without knowledge ? If the only fniit of the “ magnificent prin- 
ciple ” is to be, that the oppressors and pilferers of the next generation 
are to talk of seeking the greatest happiness of the gi'eatest number, just 
as the same class of men have talked in our time of seeking to uphftld the 
Protestant constitution — just as they talked under Anne of seeking the 
good of the Church, and under Cromwell of seeking the Lord— where is 
the gain? Is not every great question already enveloped in a sufficiently 
dark cloud of unmeaning words? Is it so difficult for a man to cant some 
one or more of the good old English cants which his father and grand- 
father canted before him, that he must learn, in the schools of the Utili- 
tarians, a new sleight of tongue, to make fools clap and wise men sneer ? 
I.et our countrymen keep their eyes on the neophytes of this sect, and see 
whether we turn out to be mistaken in the prediction which we now 
hazard. It will before long be found, we prophesy, that, as the corrup- 
tion of a dunce is the generation of an Utilitarian, so is the corruption of 
an Utilitarian the generation of a jobber. 

The most elevated station that the “greatest happiness principle” is 
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ever likely to attron is this, that it may be a fashionable jihrosc amonj; 
newspaper writers and members of parliament — that it may snecced to the 
dif^nity which has been enjoyed by the “ original contract,’’ by the “ con- 
stitution of 16SS,” and other expressions of the same hind. Wo do not 
apprehend that it is a less flexible cant than those which have preceded 
it, or that it will less easily fttmish a jiretcxt for any desijjn for which a 
])retext maybe required. The “original contract” meant in the Con- 
venlion Parliament the co-ordinate authority of the Three Estates. If 
there were to be a radical insurrection to-morrow, the “ original- con- 
tract” would stand just a.s well for annual parliaments and univeisal 
suffrage. The “Glorious Constitution,” again, has meant everythitt.g 
in Inm : the Habeas Corjms Act, the Suspensioti of the 1 habeas Corjtus 
Act, the Test Act, the Repeal of the Test Act. There has not been for 
many years a .single important measure which has not been unconstitutional 
with its opponents, and which its supporters liave not maintained to he 
agreeable to the true spirit of the constitution. Is it caster to ascertain 
what is for the greatest happiness of the human race than tvhat is lltc 
constitution of England? If not, the “greatest happiness principle’’ will 
he wbat tlie “ principles of the constitution” are, a thing to be appealed 
to by everybody, and understood by everybody in the sense which 
suits him best. It will mean cheap bread, dear bread, free trade, protect- 
ing duties, annual parliaments, septennial parliaments, universal suffrage. 
Old Santm, trial by jury, martial law — everything, ih short, good, b.ad, 
or indiflerent, of which any person, from rapacity or from benevolence, 
choose-s to undertake the defence. It will mean six-and-cightpenue with 
the attorney, tithes at the rectory, and game-laws at the manor-house. 
The Statute of Uses, in appearance the most .sweeping legislative reform 
in our history, was said to have produced no other effect than that of 
addin.g three words to a conveyance. The imivcr.snl admission of Mr 
Ilcntham’s great principle would, as far as we can sec, produce no other 
effect than that tliose orators whc>, while waiting for a meaning, gain lime 
tlike bankers paying in sixpences during a nin) by uttering words that 
mean nothing would substitute “ the greatest h.ippincss,” or ratber, as 
the longer phrase, “the greatest happiness of the greatest mimber,” for 
“ under existing circumstances,’’ — “now that I am on my legs,” — and 
“Mr Speaker, I, for one, am free to say.” In fact, principles of this sort 
resemble those forms whicii arc sold by law-slationers, with blanks for the 
names of parties, and for the special circumstances of every case — mere 
customary headings and conclusions, which arc equally at the command 
of the most honest and of the most unrighteous claimant. It is on the 
fillingeip that cveiq'thing depends. 

The “greatest happine-ss principle” of Mr Renlham is included in the 
Christian morality ; and, to our thinking, it is there exhibited in an 
infinitely more sound and pbilosophicai form than in tlie Utilitarian 
.speculations. For in the New Testament it is neither an identical pio- 
po.sition, nor a contradiction in terms ; and, as laid down by Mr Bontham, 
it must be cither the one or the other. “ Do as you would be done by ; 
Eovc your neighbour a-s yourself these are the precepts of Jesus Christ. 
Understood in an enlarged sense, thfise precepts are, in fact, a direction to 
every man to promote the greatest happiness of the gre.alcst number. 
But tins direction woidd he utterly unmeaning, as it actually is in Mr 
Bentham’s philosophy, unless it were accompanied by a sanction. In the 
Christian scheme, accordiiiglj*; it is accompanied by a sanction of immense 
fence. To a man whose greatest happiness in tliis world is inconsistent 
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with the gientest happiness of thegieatest numbei is held ovit the prospect 
of an infinite Iiappiness hereaftei, from which he excludes himself hy 
w ronging his fellow creatures heie 

This IS piactical philosophy, as practical as that on which penal legis 
lation IS founded A man is told to do something which otherwise he 
would not do, and is furnished with a new' motue for doing it Mi 
Bentham has no iiewmotiie to furnish his disciples w itli He has talents 
sufficient to effect an) thing that can be effected But to induce men to 
act without an inducement is too much, even foi him He should reflect 
that the w'hole last woild of morals cannot be moved unless the nioxei 
can obtain some stand foi his engines be) ond it Pie acts as Archimedes 
would have done, if he had attempted to more the earth by a le\ei fixed 
on the eaith ihe action and reaction neutralise each other The ailist 
labours, and the w orld lemains at rest Mi Bentham can only tell us ‘o 
do something which we have alwa)sbeeii doing, and should still haic 
continued to do, if W'e had never lieaid of the ‘ gieatest happiness prin- 
ciple ’ — or else to do something which we ha\e no concenable niotue 
for doing, and therefore shall not do Mr Bentham s piinciple is at best 
no moie than the golden rule of the Gospel without its sanction. ^Mlate\el 
e\iK, theiefoie, have existed in societies in which the authority of the 
Gospel IS recognised may, a foition, as it appears to us, exist in societies 
"in ivllich the Utilitarian principle is lecognised We do not apprehend 
that it IS more difficult for a tyrant or a persecutor to persuade himself 
and otheis that in putting to death those who oppose his powei or differ 
from his opinions he is pursuing ‘ the greatest happiness,” than that he 
IS doing as he avould be done by But religion gn es him a motive for 
doing as he would be done by : and Mi Bentham funiislies him no niotue 
to induce him to promote the general happiness If, on the other hand, 
Mr Bentham’s principle mean only that eieiynian should puisne his own 
greatest happiness, he meiely asseits what e\er)body knows, and lecom- 
mends what eier)body does 

It is not upon this greatest happiness piinciple” that the fame of Mr 
Bentham w ill lest He has not taught people to pursue their ow n happi- 
ness , for that the) always did He has not taught them to promote the 
happiness of others, at the expense of then own , for that thev will not 
and cannot do But he has taught them hcao, m some most impoitant 
points, to promote then ow n happiness , and, if his school had emulated 
him as successfully m this lespect as m the trick of passing off truisms 
for discoveries, the name of Benthamite would have been no word for 
the scoffer But few of those who considei themsehes as m a more espe- 
cial manner his followers hare anything 111 common intli him but hr 
faults The whole science of Junspnidence is his He has done much 
foi political economy , but we are not aware that in either depaitnient 
an) improvement has been made by members of his sect. He discoi ered 
tiuths ; all that they have done has been to make those truths unpopular 
He ini estigated the philosophy of lawr , he could teach them only to 
snarl at lawyers 

We entertain no apprehensions of danger to the institutions of tins 
countiy from the Utilitarians Our feais are of a diffeient kind 
diead the odium and discredit of their alliance We wish to see a broad 
and deal line diawn betw een the judicious friends of practical reform and 
a sect which, having derived all its influence fiom the countenance which 
they have imprudently bestowea upon it, hates them with the deadly 
hatred of ingratitude There is not, and we firmly believe that there 
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never was, in this cmmlry a party so unpopular. They have already 
made the science of political economy — a .science of vast importance to 
the welfare of nations — an object of disgust to the majority of the com- 
munity. The question of parliamentary reform will share the same fate 
if once an association be formed in the public mind between Reform and 
Utilitari.ani.sm. 

We bear no enmity to any member of the sect ; and for Mr Benthain 
we entertain very Iiigh admiration. We know that among his followers 
there are some well-intentioned men, and some men of t.alcnts ; but we 
cannot say that we think the logic on which they pride thetnseK'cs likely 
to improve their heads, or the scheme of morality which they have 
adopted likely to improve their hearts. Their theory of morals, how- 
ever, well deserves an article to itself ; and perhaps, on .some future occa- 
sion, we may discuss it more fully than time and space at present allow. 


The preceding article was written, and was actually in types, when a 
letter from Mr Bcntham appeared in the newspapers, importing that, 
“ though he had furnished tlie Westminster Review with some ineinoranda 
respecting ‘ the greatest happiness principle,’ he had nothing to do willi 
the remarks on our former article.’* We are truly happy to find that 
thi.s illustrious man had so small a share in a pcrformance’wliich, for his 
sake, we have treated witii far greater lenity than it deserved. The mis’ 
take, however, does not in tlie least affect any part of opr arguments’, 
and we have liiereibrc tftougfit ft unnecessary to cancel’ or t.ast anew any 
of the foregoing pages. Indeed, we are not sorry that the n orld .should 
sec how respectfully we were disposed to treat a great man, even when 
we considered him as the autlior of a very wc.ak and very unfair attack on 
ourselves. We wish, however, to intimate to the actual writer of that 
attack that our civilities were intended for the author of the “ Preuve.s 
Judiciaire.s,” and the “ Defence of U.sury"— iind not for liim. We can- 
not conclude, indeed, without expressing a wish — though we fear it has 
but little cbancc of reaching Mr Beiilliam — that he would endeavour to 
find better editors for his compositions. If M. Dumont had not been 
a ridacteur of a different description from some of lii.s successors, Mr 
Bejitham would never have attained the distinction of even giving bis 
name to a sect. 
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UTILITARIAN THEORY OF GOVERNMENT. 

(October 1829.) 


Wesiminstcr ReviiTM (XXII., Art. i6), on the Strictures of tlic Edinburgh 
Review {XC VIII. Art. i), on the Utilitarian Theory of Government, and the 
“ Greatest Principle." 

We have long been of opinion that the Utilitarians have owed all their 
influence to a meie delusion — that, while professing to have submitted 
their minds to an intellectual discipline of peculiar severity, to have dis- 
carded all sentimentality, and to have acquired consummate skill in the 
art of reasoning, they are decidedly inferior to the mass of educated men 
in the very qualities in which they conceive themselves to e-xcel. They 
have undoubtedly freed themselves from the dominion of some absurd 
notions. But their struggle for intellectual emancipation has ended, as 
injudicious and violent struggles for political emancipation too often end, 
in a mere change of tyrants. Indeed, we are not sure that we do not 
prefer the venerable nonsense which holds^ prescriptive sway over the 
ultra-Tory to the upstart dynasty of prejudices and sophisms by which 
the revolutionists of the moral world have suffered themselves to be 
enslaved. 

The Utilitarians have sometimes been abused as intolerant, arrogant, 
irreligious, — as enemies of literature, of the fine arts, and of the domestic 
charities. They have been reviled for some things of which they were 
guilty, and for some of which they were innocent. But scarcely anybody 
seems to have perceived that almost all their peculiar faults arise from 
the utter want both of comprehensiveness and of precision in their mode 
of reasoning. We have, for some time past, been convinced that this was 
really the case ; and that, whenever their philosophy should be boldly 
and unsparingly scrutinised, the world would see that it had been under 
a mistake respecting them. 

We have made the experiment ; and it has succeeded far beyo'nd our 
most sanguine expectations. A chosen champion of the School has come 
forth against us. A specimen of his logical abilities now lies before us ; 
and we pledge ourselves to show that no prebendary at an anti-Catholic 
meeting, no true-blue baronet after the thud bottle at a Pitt Cluli, ever 
displayed such utter incapacity of comprehending or answering an argu- 
ment as appears iiuthe specidations of this Utilitarian apostle ; that lie 
does not understand our meaning, or hir Mill’s meaning, or Mr Bentham’s 
meaning, or his own meaning ; and that the various parts of his system 
—if the name of system can be so misapplied— directly contradict each 
other. 

Having shown this, we intend to leave him in undisputed possession of 
whatever advantage he may derive from the last word. We propose only 
to convince the public that there is nothing in the far-famed logic of the 
Utilitarians of which any plain man has reason to be afraid ; that this 
logic will impose on no man who dares to look it in the face. 
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1 lie AVeslminstcr Reviewer Iiegins by cliarging us with having niisrc- 
jircsenlcd an important part of Mr Mill’s argument. 

“ Tlie first extraet given by the Edinburgh Reviewem from the Essay 
was an insulated passage, purposely despoiled of what had preceded and 
what followed. The author had been observing, that' ‘ some profound 
and benevolent investigators of human affairs had adopted the conclusion 
that, of all the possible forms of government, absolute monarchy is the 
best.’ This is what the reviewers have omitted at the beginning. - lie 
then adds, as in the extract, that ‘ Experience, if tt'e look only at the 
outside of the facts, appears to be divided on this subject;’ there aie 
Caligulas in one place, and kings of Denniaik in another. ‘ .Is the 
surface of history affords, therefore, no certain principle of decision, -,oe 
must rro beyond the surface, and penetrate to the springs within.’ This is 
what the reviewers have omitted at the end.” 

It IS perfectly true that our quotation from Mr Mill’s essay was, like 
most other quotations, preceded and followed by .something which we 
did not quote. But, if the Westminster Reviewer means to s.ay that 
either what preceded or what followed would, if quoted, have shown that 
we put a wrong inteqirctatioii on the passage which wa.s extracted, he 
does not understand Mr Mill rightly. 

Mr Mill undoubtedly says that, “ as the surface of historj’ affords no 
certain principle of decision, we must go beyond the surface, and pene- 
trate to the springs within.’,; But thc.se expressions will admit of seveml 
iiitcrprclations. In what sense, then, does Mr Mill use them? If he 
means that we ought to inspect the facts with close attention, be means 
what is rational. But, if he means that we ought to leave the facts, with 
all their apparent inconsistencies, unexplained — to lay down a general 
principle of the widest extent, and to deduce doctrines from that ])rin- 
ciple by syllogistic argument, without pausing to consider "whether those 
doctrines be or be not consistent with the facts, — then he means what is 
irrational ; and this is clearly what he docs mean : for he immediately 
begins, without offering the least explanation of the contradictory ap- 
jicarances which he has himself described, to go beyond the surface iit 
the following manner ; — “That one human being will dc--,iie to render 
the ]rcr.son and property of another subservient to his pleasures, notwith- 
standing the pain or loss of ple.asure which it may occasion to that other 
individu.tl, is the foundation of government. The desire of the object 
implies the desire of the power necessary to accomplish the object.” 
-Vnd thus he jnocecds to deduce consequences diiectly inconsistent 
with what he has himself stated respecting the situation of the D.anish 
people. . , , 

If we assume that the object of government is the preservation of the 
persons and property of men, then we must hold. {hat, wherever that 
’ object is attained, there the principle of good governincnt exists. If that 
object be attained both in Denmark and in the United States of America, 
then that which makes government good must exist, under wliatevei 
di.sguise of title or name, both in Denmark and in the United States. If 
men lived in fear for their lives and their possessions under Nero and 
under the National Convention, it follows that the causes from svhich 
misgovemment proceeds existed both in the dcs)iotism of Rome and in 
the democracy of France. What, then, is that which, being found in 
Denmark and' in the United Stalc-s, and not being found in the Roman 
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rinpiie or under llie administration of Kobcspicrre, rcndeis governments, 
widely diffenng in theii extcinal form, practically good? Be it what it 
may, it certainly is not that which Mr ^lill pio\es a prion that it must 
be, — a democratic representative assembly. For the Danes hate no such 
assembly. 

'I'lie latent piinciplc of good government ought to be tiaehed, as it 
appears to us, in the same manner in which Lord Bacon piojiosed to 
track the principle of Heat. Make as laige a list as possible, said that 
gieat man, of those bodies m which, howcicr widely they differ fiom 
each other in appearance, w e pcrceite heat ; and as laigc a list as possible 
of those which, while they bear a general resemblance to hot bodies, arc 
nevertheless not hot. Obserse the different degrees of heat in diffcieiit 
hot bodies ; and then, if there be soinelhiiig which is found in all hot 
bodies, .and of which the increase or diminution is always accompanied by 
an increase 01 diminution of heat, we may hope that we hate leally 
discos ered the object of oui search. In the same manner sse ought to 
examine the constitution of all those communities in which, under whal- 
esei form, the blcsstngsof good goseinment are enjoyed ; and to discos ci, 
if possible, in sshat they lescmble each other, and in sihat they all diffei 
fiom those societies in which the object of gosernment is not attained 
By proceeding thus we shall arrise, not indeed at a perfect llieoiy of 
gos'cinment, but at a theory sshich ssill be of great practical use, and 
ss’hich the expeiience of escry successisc gcnciation ssill piobably bring 
nc.arer and nearer to pcifeclioii. 

The inconsistencies into sshich Mr Mill has been betrayed by taking a 
diffeient course ought to sersc as a warning to all speculaiois. Because 
Denmark is sscll govcincd by a monarch sslio, in appearance at least, is 
absolute, Mr Mill thinks that the only mode of arriving at the tiiie pun- 
ciplcs of gosernment is to deduce them a pnon fiom the lasss of human 
nature. And sshat conclusion does he bung out by this deduction? We 
ssill gisc it in Ins own ssoids : — “ In the grand discos cry of modern time', 
the system of representation, the solution of all the difficulties, both 
sjicculatise and practical, will jicrhaps be found. If it cannot, we seem 
to be forced upon the extiaoulinary conclusion that good goseimneiit is 
impossible.” That the Danes ate sscll goscriied ssithout a representation 
IS a reason for deducing the theory of gosctnineiit fiotii a general pimciple 
from which it ncccsbaiily follosss that good goscimncnt is impossible with- 
out a representation ! We have done our best to put this question plainly ; 
and sse think that, if the Westminster Resdewer ssill re.ad osei what sse 
have ssritteii tsvice or tliiice ssitli p.attciice and attention, some glimpse of 
our meaning will bicak m even on Ins mind. 

Some objoctions follow', so frisoloiis and unfair, that sse are .almost 
ashamed to notice them. 

“When it ssas said that there w.as m Denmaik a balanced contest 
between the king and the nobility, sshat was said svas, that there ssas a 
balanced contest, but it did not last. It ssas balanced till something jnit 
an end to the balance ; and so is escrything else 'lhat such a balance 
will not last, IS precisely svhat Mr Mill had demonstrated ” 

Mr Mill, we positisely affiim, pictcnds to demonstrate, not merely that 
a balanced contest betsseen the king and the mistocracy svill not Inst, 
but that the chances are as infinity to one against the existence of 
such a b.alanced contcat. This is a nieie question of fact, W'e quote the 
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words of the cs^ay, and defy (he \Yc‘itmin‘.(er Reviewer to inipeacli our 
nccurac)' : — 

" Ifscems impossible (hat 'iich equality should ever exist. How is it 
to lx; cstnbliNhcii ? Or by v.-hnt criterion is it to be .nscertained ? If there 
is no such criterion, it must, in all cases, be the result of chattcc. If so, 
the chances aqainst it are as infinity to one." 

The Reviewer has confounded the division of power with the balance 
or equal division of power. Mr Mill says that the division of power can 
never cxi't lonq, because it is nc.xt to impossible that the equal division 
of power should ever exist at all. 

“ tVhen Mr Mill asserted that it cannot be for the interest of either the 
monarchy or the ansiocracy to combine with the democracy, it is plain 
he did not .assert that if the monarcliy and aristocracy ncrc in doubtful 
contC't with each other, they would not, either of them, acccjit of 
the .assistance of the democracy. 1 fe spoke of their taking the side of 
the dcmocracj ; not of their allowing the democracy to take side with 
themselves.” 

If Mr Mill meant anything, he must have meant tins — th.at (he mon.archy 
and the aristocracv will never forget iheir enmity to the democracy in 
their enmity to each other. 

“The monarcbv and aristocracy," says he, “have all possible motives 
for endeavouring to obtain unlimited power over the persons and pro- 
perty of the community The consequence is inevitable. They have 
all pos..tbic moiivca tor combining to obtain that power, and unless the 
people have power enough to be a match for both they have no protection. 
'I'he balance, therefore, is a thing the existence of which upon the best 
po'^,iblc evidence is to be regarded as impossible.” 

If Mr Mill meant only what the Westminster Reviewer conceives him 
(o have meant, iiis argument would leave the popular theory of the balance 
quite uniouclied 1‘or it is the very theory of the balance that the help 
of the peo|>le w ill be solicited by the nobles when hard pressed by the 
king, and bv the king when hard pressed by the nobles ; and that, as the 
price of giving alteinate -upporl to the crown .and the aristocracy, tlicy 
willobt.am something for Ihenisclvcs, as the Reviewer .admits that they 
have done m Denm-ark. If Mr Mill .admits tins, he admits the only theory 
of tlie bai.ancc of which we ever hc.ard — that very theory which he has 
declared to be wild and chimcncab If he denies it, he is at issue 
with the Wcbtminster Reviewer as to the phenomen.a of the Danish 
government. 

We now come to .a more important passage. Our opponent h.xs dis- 
covered, .as he conceives, a radical error which runs through our whole 
.argument, and vitiates every part of it Me suspect that we shall spoil 
Ills triumph. 

“Mr Mill never asserted Mlialundc no deslotic gmernmnU docs any 
hum in (ring, rue// the tools of f/tr sos'eroio),, J-ossrss more than the neces- 
saries of htc. and that the most stitense de^sfree of tenor is kept up ly eon- 
sliiri cmeity.' He said that absolute power leads to such results ‘by 
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infallible sequence, where power over a community is attained, a/n/ nothing 
checks' The critic on the Mount nevermade a morepalpable misquotation. 

“ The spirit of this misquotation runs through every part of the reply 
of the Edinburgh Review that relates to the Essay on Government ; and 
is repeated in as many shapes as the Roman pork. The whole descrip- 
tion of ‘ hfr Mill’s argument against despotism,’ — including the illustration 
from right-angled triangles and the square of the hypothenuse, — is 
founded on this invention of saying what an author has not said, and 
leaving unsaid what he has.” 

AVe thought, and still think, for reasons which our readers will soon 
understand, that we represented Mr Mill’s principle quite fairly, and 
according to the rule of law and common sense, nt res viagis valeat quam 
pereat. Let us, however, give him all the advantage of the e.vplanation 
tendered by his advocate, and see what he will gain by it. 

The Utilitarian doctrine then is, not that despots and aristocracies will 
always plunder and oppress the people to the last point, but that they 
will do so if nothing checks them. 

In the first place, it is quite clear that the doctrine thus stated is of no 
use at all, unless the force of the checks be estimated. The first law of 
motion is, that a ball once projected will fly on to all eternity with undi- 
minished velocity, unless something checks. The fact is, that a ball stops 
in a few seconds after proceeding a few yards with very variable motion. 
Every man would wring his child's neck and pick his friend’s pocket if 
nothing checked him. In fact, the principle thus stated means only that 
governments will oppress unless they abstain from oppressing. This is 
quite true, we own. But we might with equal propriety turn the ma.xim 
round, and lay it dotvn, as the fundamental principle of government, that 
all rulers will govern well, unless some motive interferes to keep them 
from doing so. 

If there be, as the Westminster Reviewer acknowledges, certain checks 
which, under political institutions the most arbitrary in seeming, some- 
times produce good government, and almost always place some re- 
straint on the rapacity and cruelty of the powerful, surely the knowledge of 
those checks, of their nature, and of their effect, must be a most impor- 
tant part of the science of government. Does Mr Mill say anything 
upon this part of the subject ? Not one word. 

The line of defence now taken by the Utilitarians evidently degrades 
Mr Mill’s theory of government from the rank which, till within the last 
few months, was claimed for it by the whole sect. It is no longer a 
practical system, fit to guide statesmen, but merely a barren exercise of 
the intellect, like those propositions in mechanics in which the effect of 
friction and of the resistance of the air is left out of the question ; and 
which, therefore, though correctly deduced from the premises, are in 
practice utterly false. For, if Mr Mill professes to prove only that abso- 
lute monarchy and aristocracy are pernicious without checks, — if he 
allows that there are checks which produce good government even 
under absolute monarchs and aristocracies, — and if he omits to tell us 
what those checks are, and what effects they produce under different cir- 
cumstances, — he surely gives us no information which can be of real utility. 

But the fact is, — and it is most extraordinary that the Westminster 
Reviewer should not have perceived it — that if once the existence of 
checks on the abuse of power in monarchies and aristocracies be admitted, 
the whole of Mr Mill’s theory falls to the ground at once. This is so 
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palpable, tliat in spite of the opinion of the Vi'eslininster Re\'iev.'er, vre 
must acquit Mr Mill of ha\'ing intended to make such an admission. 
We still think that the words, “where power over a cbmmunit)' is 
attained, and nothing checks,’’ must not be understood to mean that 
under a m.onarchical or aristocratical form of government there can really 
l>e any check which can in anj' degree mitigate the uTetchedness of the 
people. 

For all possible checks may be classed under two general heads, — scant 
of will, and w,-.nt of power. Xow, ifa king or an aristocrat:)', haring the 
power to plunder and oppress the people, can want the will, all Mr 
Mill’s principles of human nature must be pronounced unsound. He 
tells us, “ that the desire to possess unlimited power of inflicting pain 
upon others, is an inseparable part of human nature and that “ a chain 
of inference, close and strong to a most unusual degree,” leads to the 
conclusion that those who possess this power will always desire to use it. 
It is plain, therefore, that, if Mr lifiH’s principles be sound, the check on 
a monarchical or an aristocratical government u-ill not be the want of 
will to oppress. 

If a king or an aristocracy, liarirg, as Mr Mill tells us that they always 
must have, the uill to oppress the people ■with the utmost severity, want 
the power, then the government, by whatever name it may be called, 
must be virtually a mixed government or a pare democrac)' : for it is 
quite clear that the people possess some power in the slate — some means 
of influencing the nominal rulers. But Mr Mill has demonstrated that 
no mixed government can possibly exist, or at least tiiat such a govern- 
ment must come to a very speedy end : tlierefore, every country in which 
people not in the sers-ice of the government have, for any length of time, 
been permitted to accumulate more than the bare means of subsistence 
must be a pure democrac)'. Tliat is to say, France before the revolu- 
tion. and Ireland during the last centur)*, were pure democracies. 
Prussia, Austria, Russia, all the governments of the cirilised world, are 
pure democracies. If this be not a. reductio ad churdiim, we do not 
know what is. 

The errors of Mr Mill proceed principally from that radical Hce in his 
reasoning which, in our last number we described in the words of Lord 
Bacon. The ^Ye5tminster Reviewer is unable to discover the meaning of 
our extracts from the Xoz’um Or^amivi, and expresses himself as 
follows : 

“ The quotations from Lord Bacon are misapplications, such as any- 
body may make to anything he dislikes. There is no more resemblance 
between pain, pleasure, motives, &C., and siihstaulia, gmeratio, corrapho, 
elemcniinHy 7iiatina, — than between lines, angles, magnitudes, &c., and 
the same.” 

It would perhaps be unreasonable to expect that a writer who cannot 
understand his own English should understand Lord Bacon’s Latin. hVe 
•will therefore attempt to make our meaning clearer. 

AVhat Lord Bacon blames in the schoolmen of his time is this, — tliat 
they reasoned syllogistically on words which had not been delink ■with 
precision ; such as moist, dry, generation, cormption, and so forth. Mr 
Mill’s error is exactly of the same kmd. He reasons syllogistically 
about power, pleasure, and pain, without attaching any definite notion to 
any one of those words. There is no more resemblance, says the 
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Westminster Revieuei', Iictwcen ])niii and suhstiuttiit than between pain 
and a line or an anjjlc. I)y Ids permission, in tlic Very point to which 
Lord Bacon’s observation applies. Mr i^Iill’s subjects do resemble the 
sulis!ti!!lia and cFnii'nlant of the selioolmcn and differ from the lines and 
macjnitndes oflCuclid. Wo can reason a /•riori on mathematics, because 
we can define with an exactitude which precludes all i)o.ssibility of con- 
fusion. If a mathematician were to admit the least laxity into his 
nolion.s, if he were to allow him.self to be deluded by the vague .sense 
which words bear in ]K)pular u.se, or by the aspect of an ill-drawn dia- 
gram, if he were to forget in iii.s rca.sonirigs (iiat a (loitit was indivisible, 
or that the definition of a line excluded brc.adth, there would be no end 
to his blunders. The schoohnen tried to reason mathematically about 
things which had not been, and perhaps could not be, defined with 
inatiicmatic.tl accuracy. Wo know the re.sull. Jilr Mill h.xs in our 
lime attempted to do the same. Ifc talks of power, for example, as if 
the meaning of the word ])ower were a.s determinate .as the meaning of 
the wool circle. But. when we an.alyse bis spcculation.s, we find that his 
tiotion of power i.s, in the words of Bacon, " p'lanhist/a! et mah- ia-- 
viitiataF 

There are two senses in which we may use the word f-ewer, and those 
words which denote the various distributions of iiower, as, for example, 
viomrchy the one sense popular .atid superficial, the other more 
scientific and accuiatc. Mr hi ill, since he cho.se to reason a priori, 
ought to have clearly pointed out in which sense he intended to use 
words of this kind, and to h.ave adhered inflexibly to the sense on which 
lie fixed. Instead of doing jlii.s, he llic.s backwards and fonvards from 
the one sense to the other, and brings out conclu.sions at ka.st which suit 
neither. 

'J'hc .state of those two communities to which he has himself referred 
—the kingdom of Denmark and the empire of Koine — may serve to 
iliiistrate our meaning. Looking merely .at the surface of thing.s. we 
should call Denmark a despotic monarchy, and the Roman world, in the 
first century after Christ, an aristocratical republic. Caligula was, in 
theorx-, nothing more than a magistrate elected bythc senate, .and subject 
to tile senate. 'I’h.at inc.sponsible dignity which, in the most limited 
monarchies of our time, is ascribed to the person of the sovereign never 
belonged to the earlier Cm.sars. The sentence of death which the great 
council of the commonwealth passed on Nero was strictly according^ to 
the theory of the constitution. Yet, in fact, the power of the Roman 
emperors approached nearer to absolute dominion than that of any prince 
in modern Europe. On the other hand, the King of Denmark, in theory' 
the most despotic of iirinces, would in pnactice find it most perilous to 
indulge in cruelty and liccntioii=ne.s.s. Ivor is there, we believe, at the 
piresent moment a single .sovereign in our part of the world who has so 
much re.al power over the lives of his subjects as Robc-spierre, while 
he lodged at a chandler’s and dined at a restaurateur’s, exercised over 
the lives of those whom he called his fellow citizens. 

Mr Mill and the Westminster Reviewer seem to .agree that there can. 
not long exist in any society a divi.sion of power between a monarch, an 
aristocracy, and the people, or between any two of them. However the 
power be distributed, one of the three parties will, according to them, 
inevit.ably monopolise the whole. Now, what is here meant by power? 
If Mr hull speaks of the external semblance of power, — of power 
recognised by the theory of the constitution, — he is paljjably wrong. In 
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■Enghnd, for example, we have l\ad for ages the name and form of a 
inixctl government, if nothing more. IndeeU, hir Mill liini'jelf owns that 
there are apjjearances which have given colour to the theor)’ of the 
balance, though he maintains that these appearances are delusive. But, 
if he uses the word power in a deeper and philosophical sense, he is, if 
possii,lc, still more in the wrong than on the former supposition. For, 
if he had considered in what the power of one human being over other 
human Ixiings must ultimately consist, he would have perceived, not only 
that there arc mi.\ed governments in the world, but llial all the govern- 
ments in the world, and all the governments which can even be conceived 
as e.xi.sting in the world, arc virtually mixed. 

If a hing possc-ssed the lamp of Aladdin, — if he governed hy the helji 
of a genius who carried away the daughters and wives of his sniijects 
through the air to the royal Parc-aux-cer/s, and turned into stone cveiy 
man who wagged a finger .against his majc.sty’s government, there would 
indeed be an unmixed despotism. But, fortunately, a ruler can be 
gratified only by means of his subjects. His power depends on their 
obedience ; and, as .any three or four of them are more than a match for 
him by himself, he can only enforce the unwilling obedience of some by 
means of the willing obedience of otliers. 

Take any of those whoare popularly c.alled absolute princes— l^apolcon 
for example. Could Napoleon have walked through Paris, cutting off 
the head of one person in ever)’ house which he passed ? Cort.ainly not 
without tlic .assi.siance of an army. If not, why not? Because the 
people had sufficient pliysical power to resist him, and would have put 
forth that power in defence of their Jives and of thelive.sof their childreii- 
lu other words, there was a portion of power in the democracy under 
Napoleon. Napoleon might prob.abIy have indulged himself in .such an 
atrocious freak of power if his army would have seconded him. But, if 
his army had t.aken part with the people, he would have found himself 
utterly licipless ; and, even if they had obeyed his orders against the 
people, they would not have sulfcrcd him to decimate their own body. 
In other word.s, there was a portion of power in the liands of a minority 
of the people, that is to say, in the hands of an ari.stoeracy, under the 
reign of Napoleon. 

'lb come nearer home, — Mr Mill tells us that it is a mistake to imagine 
that the English government i,s mixed. He holds, we suppose, with all 
the jmUiici.ms of the Utilitarian school, that it is purely aristocratical. 
'nierc certainly is an aristocracy in England ; and we arc afraid that their 
power i.s greater th.an it ought to be. They have power enough to keep 
up the game-laws and com-law.s ; but they have not power enough to 
subject the bodies of men of the lowest class to wanton outrage at their 
ple.-usurc. Suppose that they were to make a law that any gentleman of 
two thousand a-year might have a day-hahourer or a pauper Hogged with 
a cat-of-ninc-(aiIs whenever the whim might take him. It is qiiile clear 
that the first day on which such flagellation should be administered wouhl 
l)C the last day of the English aristocracy. In this point, and in many 
other points which migiit be named, the commonalty in our island enjoy 
-.1 security quite as comjrlcte as if they exercised the right of mdvcr.ral 
sulTragc. We say, therefore, that the English pcojde have in their own 
hands a sufficient guarantee that in some points the aristocracy will con- 
form to their wishes ; — in other words, they have a certain jrortion ol 
power over the aristocracy, 'rhcreforc the Ifnglish government is mixed. 

Mlicrcvtr .a king or an oligarchy refrains from the hast extremity of 
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rapacity and tyranny throiiq;]! fear of the resistance of tlie people, tlicic 
the constitution, whatever it may be called, is in some measure dcinocra- 
lical. 'Ihe admixture of democratic power maybe sliglit. It maybe 
ranch slighter than it ought to be ; but some admixture there is. 
AVherever a numerical minority, by means of superior wealth or intelli- 
gence, of political concert, or of military discipline, cxciciscs a gi eater 
influence on the society than any other equal number of persons, — there, 
\\hatc\er the form of government may be called, a mixture of aristociacv 
does in fact exist. And, wherever a single man, from vhalevei cause, i”, 
.so necessar)' to the community, or to any portion of it, that he possesses 
more power than any other man, there is a mixture of monarchy. 'I'liis 
is the philosophical cl.assification of governments : and if we use this 
classification \\c sh.all find, not only that there aie mix-ed governments, 
but that all governments are, and must always be, mixed. Um we may 
tafclj' challenge Mr Mill to give any definition of power, or to inahe any 
classification of gox'crnments, which shall bear him out in his assertion 
that a Lasting disision of authority is impmclicable. 

It IS evidently on the real distribution of power, and not on names and 
badges, that the h.appiness of nations must depend. The representative 
system, though doubtless a great and piccions discoveiy m politics, is only 
one of the many modes in which the democratic pait of the communitv 
can efilcicntly checlc the governing few. 'I'liat certain men have been 
chosen .as deputies of the people, — that there is a piece of paper stating 
.such deputies to possess certain jiouci.s, — these circumstances in them- 
selves constitute no security for good governnient. Such a constiiution 
nominally existed in France ; while, in fact, .an oligarchy of committee.-' 
and clubs trampled at once on the electors and the elected. Hepicsenta- 
lion is a very Inaiipy contrivance for enabling l.aige bodies of men to cxeii 
their power with lass risk of disorder than there voiihl otherwise be. 
But, a.s.surcdly, it docs not of itself give power. Unless a rcpicseutative 
assembly is sure of being supported in the l.a.st lesort by the physical 
strength of large masses who Iiavc spirit to defend the constitution and 
sense to defend it in concert, the mon of the town in xvhich it meets may 
m crane it; — the howls of the listeners in its galleiy may silence its 
deliberations ; — an able and daring individual may dissolve it. And, if 
that sense and that spirit of which wc speak be diffused through a 
society, then, even without a representative assembly, that society will 
enjoy many of the blessings of good government. 

Which is the better able to defend himself ; — a strong man with nothing 
but his fists, or a paralytic cripple encumbered with a sword which he 
cannot lift? Such, we believe, is the difference between Ucinnaik and 
some new republics in which the constitutional foims of the United States 
have been most ‘sedulously imitated. 

Look at the Long Parliament on the d.ay on which Charles came to 
seize the five members : and look at it again on the day when Cromwell 
stamped w ith his foot on its floor. On w hich day was its apparent power 
the greater? On which day xvas its re.al power the less? Nominally 
subject, it was able to defy the sovereign. Nominally sovereign, it was 
turned out of doors by its servant. 

Constitutions are in politics what paper money is in commerce. They 
afford great facilities and conveniences. But we must not attribute to 
them that value which really belongs to what they represent. They are 
not power, but symbols of jxiwcr, and w-ill, in an emergency, prove alto- 
gether useless unless the power for which theystand be foithcoining. The 
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re.-.i pnv.'cr by which tiic conimiinily )■? govcnwi'. i> iiimie up uf 2U Uic 
i!'.f,nn; v. liiciv ••'.li its mcnil)ci's tiO-'-scss of };ivint; p'er.surc or pain to caUr 
otlier. 

Great !i.c;ht may !>e titrorni on (lie nature of a circnlatin" medium by 
tb.c plicuomcna of a btatt of barter. And in the same manner it may be 
locftil to those who wish to comprehend tlic nature ami ojieration of the 
outward sipiis of power to look at commimitie.i in which no siicii sitpis exist ; 
for example, at the "veat community of nations. 'I'hcre we find nothin;f 
aualoyou-. to a constitution ; but do we not find a oovemment? We do 
in fact find <rovermnent in its purest, .and simplest, and most intcHittdile 
form. We see one portion of power acting directly on .another jiortion of 
power. We see a certain p.olice kept up ; the weak to a certain degiee 
protected ; the strong to a certain degree restrained. We see the jirinciple 
of the liaiance in const.ant operation. We seethe whole system sometimes 
undisturbed liy any attempt at encroachment for twenty or thirty yearn at 
.1 time; and .all this is produced without a legislative assembly, <ir an 
cxeaitivc magistracy — witlioiil tribunals — without any code whicb deserve , 
(lie name ; solely by the mutual hopes and fcar.s of the various mtmljer ; 
of the federation. In the community of nations, the first apj'eal is to 
lihysical force, fn communilie.s of men, forms of government serve to 
put off tliat ajijieal, and often render it unnecessary. But it is still open 
to the oppre-scd or the ambiltoU'. 

Of course, v, c do not mean to deny that .a form of government will, 
after it has existed for a long lime, materially affect the real distribution 
of power thioughout the community, Thi.s is because those who admini- 
ster a government, with their dependants, form a compact and dt.scipliiied 
body, which, acting methodically and in concert, is more powerful than 
any other equally luimerotis body wliich is inferior in organisation. The 
power of nilcrs is not, as superficial obscrvcr.s .sometime.? seem to think, a 
thing r;// gvi/mj. It is exactly .similar in kind, ihoiighgcnemllysiipcrior 
in amoimi, to that of any set of conspirators who plot to overthrow il. 
We have seen in our time the most extensive and the best oiganiscd con- 
spiracy that ever existed — a conspiracy wbicb possessed .all the elements 
of real power in so great a degree that it wa.s able to cope witb a .strong 
government, and to triumph over it — the Catholic Association. An 
L'lililarian would tell us, we suppose, that the Irish Catholics li.ad no 
portion of jiolilica! ]iov.er whatever on the first day of the laic Se.sslon of 
I'.arliament. 

Let us realty go Iieyond the surface of facts : let us, in the sound sense 
of the words, penetrate to tlie springs within ; and the decjier wc go tin; 
more roa-on shall we find to smile at those ihcorisks who hold that the 
sole hope of the human race is in a nilc-of-thrce sum and a ballot-hox. 

"We mmt now return to tiie Westminster Reviewer., The following 
p.ar.-igruph is an excellent .spceiinen of lits peculiar mode of understanding 
and answering arguments. 

"The reply to tlic arpimcnt against ‘.saturation,' .supplies its own 
answer. Tiie reason why it is of no use to try to ‘saturate’ is precisely 
v.-ltai the Kdiiiburgh Heviewer-. have suggested , — ' that thr-re is no Unfit 
io ih' numt'cr of thitr-ss.' 'I'here are the thieve?, and the thieves’ coii.siii-,, 
— with their nieii-.'erv.ants, their maid-scrvaiit.s, and their little ones, to 
tlie fortieth generation. Il is true, that ‘ a man cannot become .a king or a 
member of tiic aristocracy whenever he chooses : ’ but if lliere is to be iio 
hinit to the depredators except their own inclination to increase and 
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niiiltiply, the siUiatioii of those vho nre to sufTcr is ns wrclcliccl ns it 
needs he. It is impossible to tlerme what itr;' ‘ corpornl pltasuics.’ A 
JIuchcss of Cleveland nas ‘a corporal pleasure.’ 'I'lic most disfrraccfid 
])eriod in the histor)' of any nation — that of the Rcstoratio’n — presents an 
instance of the length to which it is possible to go in an .attempt to 
'saturate' with pleasures of this kind.” 

To reason with such .a writer is like talking to a deaf man avho catches 
at a sliay word, makes answer beside the mark, ami is led further and 
further into error by every attempt to e.vplain. Vet, that our readers 
may fully appreciate the abilities of the new philosopher.s, we shall take 
the trotd)lc to go over some of our ground again. 

Mr .Mill attempts to prove that there is no point of saturation with the 
object.s of hjmian desire. He then takes it for granted that men have no 
objects of desire but those which c.an be obtained only at the expen.se of 
the happinc.ss of other.-,, lienee he infers that abjolutc monarchs and 
aristocracie-s.will necessarily oppress and pillage the people to a frightful 
e.xtent. 

M’e answered in substance thus. There arc two kinds of objects of 
de.--ire ; those which give mere bodily pleaj-ure, and those which please 
though the medium of association-,. Objects of the former class, it is true, 
a man cannot obtain without depriving somebody else of a share. I’tit 
then with these every man is soon satisfied. A king or an aristocracy 
cannot spend .any veiy large portion of the national wealth on the mere 
pleasures of sense. M'ith the plea.sures which belong to iis ns reasoning 
arid imaginative beings we are never satiatei', it is true ; but then, on 
the other hand, many of those ])le.asures can be obtained without injury 
to any person, and some of them can be obtained only by doing good 
to others. 

The Westminster Reviewer, in his former altaek on us, laiightd at 
ns for saying that a king or an aristocr.acy could not be easily satiated 
with the pleasures of sense, and a'ked why the same course was not tried 
with thieves. We were not a little surprised at so silly an objection 
from the pen, as we imagined, of Mr Renthani. We returned, however, 
a very simple answer. 'I’hcrc is no limit to the miniber of thieve.^. .-\ny 
man -who chooses can steal : but a man cannot become a member of 
the aristocracy or a king whenever he chooses. To satiate one thief, is 
to tem])t twenty other people to steal. Rut by s.atiating one king or live 
hundred nobles with bodily jilcasures we do not produce more kings 
or more nobles. The answer of the Westminster Reviewer we have 
quoted above j and it will amply lepay our readers for the trouble of 
e.\amining it. We never read any pass.agc which indicated notions so 
v.ague and confused. The number of the thieves, .says onr Utilitarian, 
is not limited. Kor there are the depend.aius and friends of the king 
and of the nobles. Is it possible that he should not perceive that this 
comes under a different he.ad? The bodily pleasures which a man in 
power dispenses among his creatures are bodily pleasures as respects his 
creature.s, no doubt. Rut the plca.surc which he derives from bestowing 
them is not a bodily pleasure. It is one of those pleasures which belong 
to him as a re.asoning and imaginative being. No man of common under- 
standing can have failed to perceive that, when we said that a king or an 
aristocracy might easily be supplied to .satiety with sensual pleasures, w e 
were speaking of sensual jileasiires directly enjoyed by themselves. Rut “ it 
is impossible,” says the Reviewer, ” to define what arc corporal pleasures.” 
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Our brother would indeed, we suspect, find it a difncult task ; nor, if we 
are to judge of his genius for classification from the specimen whicli im- 
mcdiatciy follows, would we advise Iiim to make the attempt. “ .-V 
Duchess of Cleveland was a corporal pleasure.’’ And to this wise 
remark is appended a note, setting forth that Charles the Second gave to 
the Duche.ss of Cleveland the money which he ought to have spent on 
the war with Holland. AVc .scarcely know how to answer a man who 
unites '■o much pretension to so much ignorance. 'I'here arc, among the 
many Utilitarians who talk about Hume, Condillac, and Hartley, a few 
who have read those writer.s. Let the Reviewer tusk one of these what 
he thinks on the subject. AVe shall not undertake to whip a pupil of .so 
little promise through his first course of metaphysics. We shall, therefore, 
only say — leaving him to guess and wonder what we can mean — that, in 
our opinion, the Duchess of Cleveland was not a merely coqioral pleasure, 
— that the feeling which leads a prince to prefer one woman to all others, 
and to lavish the wealth of kingdoms on her, is a feeling which can only 
be explained by the law of association. 

But we are tired, and even more ashamed than tired, of exposing ihcsc 
blunders. The whole article is of a piece. One passage, however, we 
must select, because it contains a very gross misrepresentation. 

“ ‘ They never atlnded to the French RcroUttion for (he purpose of proving 
that the poor were inclined to rob the rich.' They only .said, ‘ as soon as 
the poor opain began to compare their cottages and salads with the hotels 
and banquets of the rich, there would have been another scramble for 
jiropcrty, another general confiscation,’ &c." 

We said that, if Mr MiW s principles of human nature sucre correct, 
there would have been another scramble for properly, and another con- 
fiscation. We particularly pointed this out in our last article. We 
showed the Westminster Reviewer that he had misunderstood us. We 
dwelt particularly on the condition which was introduced into our state- 
ment. We said that we had not given, and did not mean to give, any 
opinion of our own. And, after this, the Westminster Reviewer thinks 
proper to repeat his former misrepresentation, without taking the least 
notice of that qualification to which we, in the most marked manner, 
called his attention. 

We h.asten on to the most curious part of the article under our con- 
sideration — the defence of the “greatest happiness principle.” The 
Reviewer ch.arges us with having quite mistaken its nature. 

“ All that they have cstabli.shed i.s, that they do not understand it. 
Instead of the truism of the Whigs, ‘ that the greatest happiness is the 
greatest happiness,' what Mr Bcntham h.ad demonstrated, or at all event,-, 
had laid such foundations that there was no trouble in demonstrating, 
was. that the greatest happiness of the individual w.a.s in the long run to 
be obtained by pursuing the greatast happiness of the aggregate.” 

It w.as distinctly admitted by the Westminster Reviewer, as wc re- 
marked in our last article, that he could give no answer to the question, 
— why govenimcnts should attempt to produce the greatest possible 
happiness? I'lie Reviewer replies tlnus : — 

’* Nothing of the kind will be admitted at all. In the pas.s.agc thus 
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selected to be tacbccl to tlic otlicr, the question started was, concerning 
‘ the object of government ; ’ in which government was spoken of as aii 
o])eration, not as anything that is capable of feeling pleasure or jiain. 
In this sense it is tnte enough, that er/gvi/isnotprcdicablc of governments.” 

\Vc will quote, once again, the passage which we quoted in our last 
Number ; and we really liope that our brother ciitic will feel something 
like shame while he peiuses it. 

" Tlic real answer appeared to be, that men at large our^ht not to allow 
a gotcinment to afthet them with more evil or less good, than they can 
helj). What a ought to do is a mysterious and searching 

(jnestion which those may answer who know what it means ; but what 
other men ought to do is a question of no mystery at all. The non! 

if It means anything, must have reference to some kind of interest 
or motives; and what interest a government has in doing right, when it 
happens to be interested in doing wrong, is a question for the schoolmen, 
'riie fact appears to be that errg/;/ is not prcdicablc of governments. The 
question is not, why govcnimcnts arc bound not to do this or th.at, but 
why other men .should let them if they can help it. The point is not to 
determine why the lion should not cat .sheep, but why men should not 
cat their own mutton if they can.” 

Wc defy the Westminster Ueviewer to icconcile this pass.agc with the 
“ general happiness princijde ” as he now state.s it. lie tells ns that he 
meant by goveniment, not the people tnvc.stcd with the powers of govern- 
nicnt. but a mere o/i-nr/iint incapable of feeling jileasure or pain. Wc 
say, that he me.ant the people invested with the powers of government, 
and nothing else. It is true that <v/g/7 is not prcdicablcof an operation, 
lint who would ever dre.am of raising any question about the ii'/rto of 
an operation? What did the Keviewer mean by saying, that a govern- 
ment could not be interested in doing right because it was inlcicstcd in 
doing wiong? Can an oiieraiion be interested in cither? And wh.at did 
be mean by his comparison about the lion ? Is a lion an operation incap- 
able of pain or pleasure? And what did be mean by the e.spression, 
“ other men,” so obviously opposed to the word “goveniment?” lint 
let the public judge between us. It is supertlnoHs to argue a point so clear. 

The Keviewer doc.s indeed seem to feel that his e.xpressions cannot be 
t.xplained aw.!)', and attcinirts to .shufilc out of the difficulty by owning, 
that “the double meaning of the word government was not got clear of 
without confusion.” lie has now, at all events, he assities us, made him- 
self master of Mr Hentham’s philosophy. The real and genuine “ greatest 
happiness principle ” is, that the greatest happiness of every individual 
is identical with the greatest happiness of soeiety ; and all other “ greatest 
happiness principles ” whatever are counterfeits. “This," says he, “ is 
the spirit of Mr Ilcntham s principle ; and if there is anything opposed to 
it in any former .statement it m.ay be corrected by the present.” 

Assuredly, if a fair and honourable opponent had, in discussing a 
question so abstruse as that concerning the origin of mor.al obligation, 
made some unguarded admission inconsistent with the spirit of his doc- 
trines, w-e .should not be inclined to triumph over him. lint no tenderness 
is due to a writer who, in the very act of confc.ssing his blunders, insults 
those by whom his blunders have been detected, and acat.scs them of 
misunderstanding what, in fact, he has himself mis-stated. 
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Tilt whole of tlii> li.-iiV'.iclion illiisirales exctlicnlly tlie rcnl chnvacUT 
of llii'i sect. A payer comes fortii, professin" to contnin i\ full (ievelop- 
mcjit of tile “ 'ji'oatest li,appiness principle,” svitii the l.itc.st iniprovemuiils 
of Mr licntham. Tlie writer boxsts that his nnicle has the honour of 
bein" the announcement aiul the or^n of tliis wonderful diseoverj', which 
is to make “ the bones of sages aiid patriots stir within their tomlis.” 

Tliis “magnificent principle” is then stated thus ; Mankind ought to 
piir.siie their greatest h.tpihnes.s. But there are persons whose interest is 
opjiosed to the grcatc-.t hapiiiness of mankind. Ought is not predicahle 
of sucli persons. For the word ought lixs no lucaning unless it be nseal 
w ith reference to some nilercst. 

We an.swercd, with inucii more lenity tlian we should iiave shown to 
such noti'-ensc, liad it not jirocccded, as we supposed, from Mr Beiulimn, 
tliat interest was synonymous willi greatest happiness ; and that, theie- 
fore, if tlie word ou^kt lias no meaning, unless n.^ed with reference to iii- 
tere.st, then, to say that mankind ought to pursue their gieatest happiness, 
is simply to say, that the greatest happiness is the greatest happiness ; 
th.it every individual pursue.s ids own hapjiiness ; fliat either what he 
thinks his happinc'S must coincide with the greatest happiness of society 
or not ; that, if what he thinks his happinc.ss coincides with the greatest 
liappine.ss of society, he will attempt to promote the greatest happiness 
of .society whether he overheard of the “ greatest happine.ss principle” or 
nut ; and that, by the admission of the We.stminster Reviewer, if his hap- 
]iiiicss is inconsistent with the greatest hajipiness of society, there is no. 
reason why ho should promote the greatest Imppiness of society. Now, 
that there are individuals who think that for their hajipiness which is not 
for the gieate.st linppines.s of society is evident. Tlie Weslniinstcr Re- 
viewer allowed that some of these individuals were in the right ; and did . 
not pretend to give any rc.ason which could induce any one of them to 
think himself in the wrong. So that the “ magnificent principle” turned 
out to be, cither a truism or a contradiction in terms ; either this maxim 
— “ Do what you do or thi.s ina.xim, “ Do what you cannot do.” 

The Westminster Reviewer had the wit to sec that he could not defend 
this jialpable nonsen.'C ; but, insie.ad of manfully owning that he h.ad 
misunderstood the whole nature of the “ grc.atcsl happiness principle ” in 
the summer, and had obtained new light during the autumn, he attempts 
to withdraw the former principle unobserved, .and to substitute another, 
ilirectiy opposed to it, in its place ; clamouring all the time against our 
unfaiine.ss, like one who, while ch.anging the card.s, diverts the attention 
of the table from his sleight of hand by vociferating charges of foul play 
against other people. 

The “ greate.st happiness principle ” for the present quarter is then 
this. — that every individual will best promote his own happiness in this 
world, religious considerations being left out of the ijue.stion, by promot- 
ing the greatest li.rjipincss of the whole species. And this princijile, we 
are told, holds good with respect to kings and aristocracies as well as 
with other people. 

“ It is certain that the individual operators in .any government, if they 
were thoroughly iiitelligeiit and entered into .a perfect calculation of all 
i xisiing chances, would seek for their own hapidncss in the pioinotion of 
tlie general ; which brings them, if they knew it, under hlr Bentliaiii'.s 
rule. The mistake of siippo-ing the coulraiy, lie.s in confounding 
criminals who have had the luck to escape punishment with those who 
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have the risk still before them. Suppose, for instance, a member of the 
House of Commons rvere at this moment to debate- witliin himself, 
whether it would be for his ultimate liappiness to begin,' according to his 
ability, to misgoveni. If he could be suie of being as lucky as some that 
are dead and gone, there might be difficulty in finding him an answer. 
Hut he is not'svixe . ; and never can be, till he is dead. He does not kPow 
that he is not close upon the moment when rnksgovernment such as he is 
tempted to contemplate, will be made a terrible example of. It is hot 
fair to pick out the instance of the thief that has died unhanged. The 
question is, whether thieving is at this moment an advis,able trade to begin 
with all the possibilities of hanging not got over? This is the spirit of 
Mr Bentham’s principle ; and if there is anything opposed to it in any 
former statement, it may be corrected by the present.” 

We hope that we have now at last got to the real “magnificent 
principle,” — -to the principle which is really to make “ the bones of the 
sages and patriots stir.” What effect it may produce on the bones of the 
dead we shall not pretend to decide ; but v\e are sure that it will do very 
little for the happiness of the living. 

In the first place, nothing is more certain than this, that the Utilitarian 
theory of government, as developed in Mr Mill’s Essay and in all the 
other works on the subject which have been put forth by the sect, rests 
on these two principles, — that men follow their interest, and that the 
inteiest of individuals may be, and in fact perpetually is, opposed to the 
interest of society. Unless these two principles be granted, Mr Mill’s 
Essay does not contain one sound sentence. All his arguments against 
monarchy and aristocracy, all his arguments in favour of democracy, nay, 
the very argument by which he shows that there is any necessity for 
having government at all, must be rejected as utterly worthless. , 

This is so palpable that even the Westminster Reviewer, though not 
the most clear-sighted of men, could not help seeing it. Accordingly, he 
attempts to guard himself against the objection, after the manner of such 
reasoners, by committing two blunders instead of one. “ All this,” says 
he, “only .shows that the members of a government would do well if 
they were all-wise,” and he proceeds to tells us that, as rulers are not 
all- wise, they will invariably act against this piinciple wherever they can, 
so that the democratical checks will still be necessary to produce good 
government. 

Is'o form which human folly takes i^ so richly and exquisitely laughable 
as the spectacle of an Utilitarian in a dilemma. What earthly good can 
there be m a principle upon which no man will act until he is all- wise? 
A certain most important doctrine, we are told, has been demonstiated 
so clearly that it ought to be the foundation of the science of government. 
And yet the whole frame of government is to be constituted exactly as if 
this fundamental doctrine were false, and on the supposition that no 
liunian being will ever act as if he believed it to be true ! 

' The whole argument of the Utilitarians in favour of universal suffiage 
proceeds on the supposition that even the rude.st and most uneducated 
men cannot, for any length of time, be deluded into acting against their 
own true interest. Yet now they tell us that, in all aristocratical com- 
munities, the higher and more educated class will, not occasionally, but 
invariably, act against its own interest. Now, the only use of proving 
anything, as far as we can sec, is that people may believe it. To say that 
a man does what he believes to be against his happiness is a contradiction 
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111 iLriii- If, linri.forc, utucnimciU ^n(l h«s rre to lio comtiliitccl on 
the 'iupiiosition on vluch Mr Mill’s Cssay is founded, tint all mdi\idmh 
t\ill, t\hcnc\er tlic) ln\e power o\er otliers put into their Innds, act in 
oppo'-Uion to the general Inppmes-,, then gotemment and laws must he 
constitutes! on the suppoMtion that no indnidinl bclic\cs, or c\cr will 
lichee e, Ills own haiipiness to he rdcntical with the happiness of socict). 
That IS to sa), goeeniineiU and laws are to he constituted on the supposi- 
tion lint no human being will eser be satisfied by Mr Rcnlham's proof of 
his “greatest happiness principle,”— a supposition which maj be tnte 
enough, but which snji. little, we think, for the principle in question 

But where has this nrmciplc been demonstrated? Wc are curious, we 
confess, to see this demonstration which is to change the face of the 
world and jet is to convince nobody. The most amusing circumstanee 
IS that the Westminster Res icwer himself does not seem to know whether 
the principle has been demonstrated or not. “ Mr Bentham,” he says, 
“ has demonstrated it, or at all events has laid such foundations that there 
IS no trouble in demonstrating it ” Surely it is rather strange that such 
a matter should be left in doubt. The Reviewer proposed, in liisfonnci 
article, a slight verbal emendation in the statement of the principle ; he 
ihtn announced that the principle had rcceiv ed Us last improvement ; and 
gloried in the circumstance that the Westminster Rev levv had been selected 
as the organ of that improvement. Did it never occur to him that one 
slight improvement to a doctrine is to prove it ? 

Mr Bentham has not dcmonstratctl the ‘‘greatest happiness principle," 
•as now stated He is far too wise a man to think of demonstrating any 
Mieli thing In those sections of Ins Iiitrpihirtmn io the rrmcipUs oj 
Mot ah atul LiZ'-^lation, to which the Reviewer refers us in his note, llieic 
is not a word of the kind. Mr Bentham sa>s, most tuily, that there are 
no occasions m winch a man has not some motives for consulting the 
happiness of other men ; and he proceeds to set forth what those moliv Ci, 
.arc — sjnipathy on all occ.asions, and the love of reputation on most occa- 
sions 'll.is IS the very doctniie which vve have been m.aintaining .against 
Mr Mill and the Westminster Rcvaevvci. The principal charge vvliicb we 
brought against Mr Mill was, that those motives to which Mr Bcnlhain 
ascribes so much innuencc were quite left out of consideration m liis 
tlicoiy. T he I\ estmmstcr Reviewer, m the veiy article now before us, 
almscs us for sav mg, m thespint, and almost in the words of Mr Bentham, 
that “ there is a certain clicck to the rapacity and cruelty of men in then 
tlesire of the good opinion of others ” But does tins principle, m winch 
we fully agree with Mr Bentham, go the length of the new “greatest 
happiness principle’” The question is, not whether men have some 
motives for promoting the greatest happiness, but whether the rfiongei 
motives be those which impel them to promote the greatest h.appiness 
'I hat this would alwavs be the case if men knew their own worldly 
iiUcrcsts IS the assertion of the Reviewer. As he expresses some doubt 
w hether Mr Bentham has demonstrated this or not, we would advise him 
to set the point at rest by giving his ovvni demonstration 

Ihe Reviewer has not attempted to give a general confirmation of the 
“ greatest happiness principle ; ” but he has tried to prov e that it holds 
good m one or two particular cases And even in lliose particular cases 
lie has utterlv faded. A man, sajs lie, who e.alciilated the chances 
fair!) would perceive that u would be for Ins greatest happiness to 
.abstain from stealing ; for a thief runs a greater lask of being hanged 
than an honest man 
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It would liave been wise, we think, in the Westminster Reviewer, 
before he entered on a discussion of this sort, to settle in what human 
happiness consists. Each of the ancient sects of philosophy held some 
tenet on this subject which served for a distinguishing badge. The sutn- 
viiim bonum of the Utilitarians, as far as we can judge from the passage 
which we are now considering, is the not being hanged. 

That it is an unpleasant thing to be hanged, we most willingly concede 
to our brother. But that the wliole question of liappiness or misery 
resolves itself into this single point, we cannot so easily admit. We must 
look at the thing purchased as well as the price paid for it. A thief, 
assuredly, nins a greater risk of being hanged than a labouier ; and so 
an officer in the army runs a greater risk of being shot tl)an a banker’s 
clerk ; and a govemor of India runs a greater risk of dying of cholera 
than a lord of the bedchamber. But does it therefore follow that every 
man. whatever his habits or feelings may be, would, if he knew his own 
happiness, become a clerk rather than a comet, or goklstick in rvaiting 
rather than governor of India ? 

Nothing can be more absurd than to suppose, like the Westminster 
Reviewer, that thieves steal only because they do not calculate the 
chances of being hanged as correctly as honest men. It never seems to 
have occurred to him as possible that a man may so greatly prefer the 
life of a thief to the life of a labourer that he may deteimine to brave the 
risk of detection and punishment, though he may even think that risk 
greater than it really is. And how, on Utilitarian principles, is such a 
man to be convinced that he is in the wrong? “ You will be found out.” 
— “Undoubtedly.” — “You will be hanged within two years.” — “I 
expect to be hanged within one year'.” — “ Then why do you pursue this 
lawless mode of life?” — “ Because I would rather live for one year with 
plenty of^ money, dressed like a gentleman, eating and drinking of the 
best, frequenting public places, and visiting a dashing mistress, than 
bleak stones on the road, or sit down to the loom, with the certainty of 
attaining a good old age. It is my humour. Are you answered ? ” 

A king, saj's the Reviewer again, would govern well, if he were wise, 
for fear of provoking his subjects to insurrection. Therefore the true hap- 
piness of a king is identical with the greatest happiness of society. Tell 
Charles II. that, if he udll be constant to his queen, sober at table, 
regular at prayers, frugal in his expenses, active in the transaction of 
business, if he will drive the herd of slaves, buffoons, and procurers 
from Whitehall, and make the happiness of his people the rule of his 
conduct, he will have a much greater chance of reigning in comfort to an 
advanced age ; that his profusion and tyranny have exasperated his sub- 
jects, and may, perhaps, bring him to an end as temble as his father’s. 
He might answer, that he saw the danger, but that life was not woi th 
having without ease and vicious pleasures. And what has our philoso- 
pher to say? Does he not see that it is no more possible to reason a 
man out of liking a short life and a merry one more than a long life and a 
dull one than to reason a Greenlander out of his train oil ? We may say 
that the tastes of the thief and the tyrant differ from ours ; but what right 
have we to say, looking at this world alone, that they do not pursue their 
greatest happiness very judiciously? 

It is the grossest ignorance of human nature to suppose that another 
man calculates the chances differently from us, merely because he does 
what, in his place, we should not do. Every man has tastes and pro- 
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peiisitici, wliicli he ii dibposed to gratify at a risk and expense whicli 
people of different leinperanients and habits think extravagant. “ NVliy.” 
says Horace, “does one biother like to lounge in tlie forum, to play in 
■ llie Campus, and to anoint himself in the baths, so well, that he would not 
put himself out of his way for all the wealth of the richest plantations of 
the Ka^t ; while the other toils from sunrise to sunset for the purpose of 
increasing his fortune?” Horace attributes the diversity to the iniluence 
of the Genius and the natal star : and eighteen hundred years have taught 
us only to disguise our ignorance beneath a more philosophical language, 

Wc think, theiefore, that the Wcxtmiuster Reviewer, even if we admit 
his calculation of the chances to be right, does not make out his case. 
But he appear-, to us to miscalculate chances more grossly than any person 
who ever acted or speculated in this world. “ It is for the happiness,” 
says he, “of a member of the House of Commons to govern well ; for 
he never can tell that he is not close on the moment when misgovernment 
will be terribly punisbed : if he w-as sure that he should be as lucky as his 
predecessors, it might be for his happiness to misgovern ; hut he is not 
sure,” Certainly a member of Parliament is not sure that he shall not be 
torn in pieces by a mob, or guillotined by a revohitionar}’ tribunal for his 
o[))io3ition to reform. Xor is the Westminster Reviewer sure that he 
shall not be hanged for writing in favour of universal siilTragc. We may 
h.ave democratic.ti massacres. We mayalso iiave aristocratical prosciip- 
tions. It is not very likely, thank Cod, that wc should sec either. But 
the radical, we think, runs as much danger as the aristocrat. As to our 
friend the Wesimmstor Reviewer, he, it'tnust be owned, has as good a 
right as any man on his side, “ AtUan't ghtdias contcnincre." But t.ike 
ilie man whose votes, ever since he has sale in Parliament, have been the 
nios-t uniformly bad, and oppose him to tlie man wlnxse votes have been 
the most umlormly good. The Westminster Reviewer would probably 
.select .Mr Sadler .-ind Mr Hume. Now, does any ralion.al in.an think, — 
will the Westminster Reviewer himself say, — that Mr .Sadler runs more 
lisk of coming to a miserable end on account of his public conduct than 
Air Hume ? Mr Sadler does not know th.-it he is not close on the moment 
when he wiU be made an example of ; for Mr Sadler knows, if possible, 
le.ss about the future than about the past. But he has no more re.ason to 
expect that he shall be made an example of than to expect that London 
will be .swallowed up by an earthquake next spring ; and it would be a-, 
foolish in him to act on the former supposition as on tlie latter. There is 
a risk ; for there is a risk of everything which does not involve a contia- 
diclion ; but it is a risk from which no man in his wits would give a shil- 
ling to be insured. Yet our Westminster Reviewer tells us tiiat this risk 
alone, apart from all considerations of religion, honour or benevolence, 
would, as a matter ofmere calculation, induce a wise member of the House 
of Commons to refuse any emoluments which might be offered him as 
the price of his suppoit to pernicious measmes. 

We have hitherto been examining cases proposed by our opponent.^ It 
is now our turn to propose one ; and wc beg that he will spare no wisdom 
in solving it. 

A thief is condemned to be hanged. On the eve of the day fixed for 
the execution a turnkey enters his cell and tells him that all is safe, that 
he has only to slip out, that liis friends are waiting in the neighbourhood 
with disguises, and that a passage is taken for him in an American packet. 
Now, it is clearly for the greatest happiness of society that the thief should 
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be liaiiged and^ tlie corrupt turnkey exposed and punished. Will the 
I Westminster Reviewer tell us that it is for the greatest happiness of the 
thief to .summon the head- jailer and tell the whole story? Now, either 
it is for the greatest happiness of a thief to be hanged or it is not. If it 
is, then the argument, by rvhich the Westminster Reviewer attempts to 
prove that men do not promote their own happiness by thieving, falls to 
the ground. If it is not, then there are men whose greatest happiness is 
at variance with the greatest happiness of the comnninity. 

To sum up our arguments shortly, we say that the “ greatest happiness 
principle,” as now stated, is diametrically opposed to the principle 
stated in the Westminster Rerdew three months ago. 

We say that, if the “greatest happiness principle,” as now stated, be 
sound, Air Mill’s Essay, and all other works concerning Government 
which, like that Essay, proceed on the supposition that individuals may 
have an interest opposed to the greatest happiness of society, are funda- 
mentally erroneous. 

We say that those who hold this principle to be sound must be prepared 
to maintain, either that monarchs and aristocracies may be trusted to 
.govern the community, or else that men cannot be trusted to follow their 
own interest when tliat interest is demonstrated to them. 

We say that, if men cannot be trusted to follow their own interest 
when that interest has been demonstrated to them, then the Utilitarian 
' arguments in favour of universal suffrage are good for nothing. 

, We say that the “greatest happiness principle ” has not been proved ; 
that it cannot be generally proved ; that even in the particular casc-s 
selected by the Reviewer it is not clear that the principle is tnie ; and 
that many cases might be stated in which the common sense of mankind 
would at once pronounce it to be false. 

We now leave tlie Westminster Reviewer to alter and amend his 
“magnificent principle” as he thinks best. Unlimited, it is false. 
Properly limited, it will be barren. The “greatest happiness principle” 
of the 1st of July, as far as we could disceni its meaning through a cloud 
of .rodomontade, was an idle truism. The “greatest happiness prin- 
ciple ” of the 1st of October is, in the phrase of the American news- 
liapers, “ important if true.” But unhappily it is not tnte. It is not our 
business to conjecture what new maxim is to make the bones of sages and 
patriots stir on the 1st of December. We can only say that, unless it be 
something infinitely more ingenious than its two predecessors, we shall 
leave it unmolested. The Westminster Reviewer may, if he pleases, in- 
diilge himself like Sultan Schahriar with espousing a rapid succession of 
virgin theories. But we must beg to be excused from playing the part of 
the vizier who regularly attended on the day after the wedding to strangle 
the new Sultana. 

The Westminster Reviewer charges us with urging it as an objection to 
the “greatest happiness principle” that “it is included in the Christian 
morality.” This is a mere fiction of his own. We never attacked the 
morality of the Gospel. We blamed the Utilitarians for claiming the 
credit of a discovery, when they had merely stolen that morality, .and 
spoiled it in the stealing. They have taken the precept of Christ and 
left the motive ; and they demand the praise of a most wonderful and 
beneficial invention, when all that they have done has been to make a 
most useful maxim useless by separating it from its sanction. On religious 
principles it is true that every individual will best promote his own 
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li.ippincis by promotin'; the Imppuie.!;^ of others. But if religious con- 
sidcrntion.s be left out of t!ie question it is not true. If ve do not retson 
on the supposition of a future state, where is the motive? If we do 
reason on that supposition, wliere is the discovery? 

The 'Westminster Reviewer tells us that “ we wish to see the science 
of Gos’cmment unsettled because we see no prospect of a settlement 
which accords with our interests.” Ilisan.gry c.agentess tohavc (juestions 
settled rcscmble.s that of a judge in one of Drj-dcn'.s jdays — the Amjdii- 
Irvon, we think — who wishes to decide a cause after hearing only one 
jiarty, and, when he has been at last compelled to listen to the statement 
of the defendant, flies into a passion, and exclaims, “There now, .sir! 
Sec what you liavc done. The case was quite clear a minute ago ; and 
you must come and piuzle it ! ” He is the zealot of .a .sect. We arc 
searchers after truth. He wishes to have the question .settled. We wisii 
to have it sifted first. The quenilous manner in which we have been 
blamed for attacking Mr Mill's system, and propounding no system of 
cur own, reminds us of the horror with which that shallow dogmatist, 
Epicurus, the worst parts of whose nonsense the Utilitarians have 
attempted to revive, shrank from the keen and searching scepticism of 
the second Academy, 

It is not our fault that an experimental science of v.ast extent docs not 
admit of being settled by a short demonstration ; that the siibtilty of na- 
ture, in the moral as in the physical world, triumphs over the subtilty of 
syllogism. The quack, who declares on affidavit that, by using his pills 
and attending to his printed directions, hundreds who had been dismissed 
incurable from the hospitals have renewed their youth like the eagle.s, 
m.ay, perhaps, think tli.at Sir Henry Htilford, when he feels the pulses of 
patients, inquires about their symptoms, and prescribe.s a different remedy 
to each, is unsettling the science of medicine for the sake of a fee. 

If, in the course of this controversy, we have refrained from exprc.ssing 
any opinion respecting the political institutions of England, it is not 
because we ha.ve not an opinion, or because we shrink from avowing it. 
The Utilitarians, indeeil. conscious that their boasted theory of govern- 
ment would not bear investigation, were desirous to turn the dispute 
about Mr Mill’s Essay into a dis]«ite about the Whig party, rotten 
Ixiroughs, unjiaid magistrates, and cx-officio informations. When we 
blamed them for talking nonsense, they cried out that they were insulted 
for being reformers,— just as poor Ancient Bi.stol swore that the scars 
which he had received from the aidgel of Fhtellen were got in the 
Gallia wars. We, however, did not think it desirable to mix u)> political 
quc.stions, about which the public mind is violently agitated, with a great 
problem in moral philosophy. 

Our notions about Goveinraent are not, however, .altogether un.settlcd. 
We have an opinion about parliamentary reform, though we have not 
arrived at that opinion by the royal road which Mr Mill h.as opened for 
the explorers of political science. As we are taking leave, probably for 
the Itysl lime, of this controversy, we will stale ver>' concisely what our 
doctrines are. On some future occa.sion we may, perhaps, explain and 
defend them at length. 

Our fervent wish, and we will .add our sanguine hope, is th.at we may 
.see such a reform of the House of Commons as may render its vote.s the 
express image of the opinion of theTniddle orders of Britain. A pecuniary 
qualification we think absolutely necessary ; and in .settling its amount, 
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onr object would be to draw the line in such a manner that every decent 
farmer and shopkeeper might possess the elective franchise. We should 
wish to see an end put to all the advantages which particular forms of 
property possess over other forms, and particular portions of property 
over other equal portions. And this would content us. Such a reform 
would, according to Mr Mill, establish an aristocracy of wealth, and leave 
the community \vithout protection and exposed to all the evils of unbridled 
power. jNIost willingly would we stake the whole controversy between 
iis on the success of the experiment which we propose. 
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^VE did not expect :i good liook from ifr Sadler ; and it is well that wc 
did not ; for he has given us a very bad one. The matter of hi.s treatise 
is e.xlraordinarj' ; the manner more extraordinary still. His arrangement 
is confused, his repetitions endless, his style everything which it ought not 
to be. Instead of saying what he has to say with the perspicuity, the 
precision, and the simplicity in which consists the eloquence proper to 
scientific 'vriting, he indulges without measure in vague, bomliasde de- 
clamation, made up of those fine things which boys of fifteen .admire, and 
which everybody, who is not destined to be a boy all his life, treed.-, 
vigorously out of his compositions after five-and-twenty. That portion 
of his two thick volumes which is not made up of .stntiitic.al tablc.s, con- 
sists principally of ejaculations, apostrophes, metaphors, simile.s, — all the 
worst of their respective kinds. Ilis thoughts arc drcsseil up in this 
shabby finery with so much profusion and so little discrimination, that , 
they remind us of a company of wretched strolling players, who Iiave 
huddled on suits of ragged and faded tinsel, taken from a common ward- 
robe, and fitting neither their persons nor their parts ; and who then 
exliibit themselves to the laughing and pitying spectators in a state of 
strutting, ranting, painted, gilded beggary. “ Oh, rare Daniels ! ” 

" Political economist, go and do thou likewise !” “ Hear, ye political 

cconoini.sls and aiili-populationists ! ” “ Pojnilalion, if not pro,scrlbed 

and worrietl down by the Ccrbcvcan dogs of this wretched and cruel 
system, really iloes pi ess against the level of the means of subsistence, 
and still elevating that level, it continues thus to urge society through 
advancing slage.s, till at length the strong and tesi.stlcss hand of necessity 
pre.sbc.s the seciet spring of human prosperity, and the portals of Provi- 
dence fly open, and di.'-clo.'.e to the enraptured gaze the promised land of 
contented and rew.ardcd labour.” These arc siiecimens, taken at random, 
of Mr Sadler's eloquence. \Vc could c.a.sily miiltijily them ; but our 
readers, we fear, arc already inclined to cry for mercy. 

.Much blank verse and much rhyme is also scattered through these 
volumes, sometimes rightly quoted, sometimes wrongly, — sometimes 
good, sometimes instifTerable, — sometimes taken from Shakspeare,- and 
sometimes, for aught we know, Mr Sadler’s own. “I-ct man,” crie.s 
the philosopher, •' take heed how he ra'-lily violates his trust ; ” and 
thereupon he breaks forth into singing as follows : 

“ What myriads wait in destiny's dark womb, 

Doubtful of life or an eternal tomb ! 

’Tis his to blot them from the book of fate. 

Or, lik.c a second Deity, create ; 
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To dry the stream of being in its source, 

Or bid it, widening, win its restless course ; 

While, earth and heaven replenishing, the flood 
Rolls to its Ocean fount, and rests in God.” 

If these lines are not Mr Sadler’s, we heartily beg his pardon for our 
suspicion — a suspicion wliich, we acknowledge, ought not to be lightlv 
entertained of any human being. We can only say tliat we never met 
witli diem before, and that we do not much care how long it may be 
before we meet with them, or with any others like them, again. 

The spirit of this work is as bad as its style. We never met with a 
book which so strongly indicated that the writer was in a good humour 
widi himself, and in a bad humour with everybody else ; which contained 
so much of that kind of reproach which is vulgarly said to be no slander, 
and of that kind of praise which is vulgarly said to be no commendation. 
Mr Malthus is attacked in language which it would be scarcely decent to 
employ respecting Titus Oates. “Atrocious,” “execrable,” “blas- 
phemous,” and other epithets of the same kind, are poured forth against 
that able, excellent, and honouiable man, with a profusion which in die 
early part of the work excites indignation, but, after the fiist bundled 
pages, produces mere weariness and nausea. In the preface, Mr Sadler 
excuses himself on the plea of haste. Two-thirds of his book, he tells us, 
were written in a few months. If any terms have escaped him which 
can be construed into personal disiespect, he shall deeply regret that he 
had not more time to revise them. We must inform him that die tone 
of his book required a veiy difieient apology ; and that a quarter of a 
year, though it is a short dme for a man to be engaged m writing a book, 
is a very long time for a man to be in a passion. 

The imputation of being in a passion Mr Sadler will not disclaim. His 
is a theme, he tells us, on which “it were impious to be calm ; ” and he 
boasts that, “instead of conforming to the candour of the present age. 
he has imitated the honesty of preceding ones, in expressing himself 
with the utmost plainness and freedom throughout.” If Mr Sadler 
really wishes that die controversy about his new principle of population 
should be carried on with all the license of the seventeenth century, we 
can have no personal objections. We are quite as little afraid of a 
contest in which quarter shall be neither given nor taken as he can be. 
Tut we would advise him seriously to consider, before he publishes the 
promised continuation of his work, whether he be not one of that class 
of ■writers who stand pendiarly in need of the candour which he insults, 
and who would have most to fear from that unsparing severity which he 
practises and recommends. 

■ There is only one excuse for the extieme acrimony with vliich this 
book is vTitten ; and that excuse is but a bad one. Mr Sadlei imagines 
that the theory of Mr Malthus is inconsistent vath Christianity, and even 
with the piiier forms of Deism. Now, even had this been the case, a 
greater degree of mildness and self-command than Mr Sadler has shown 
would have been becoming in a writer who h.ad undertaken to defend the 
religion of charity. But, in fact, the imputation which has been thrown 
on Mr Malthus and his followers is so absurd as scarcely to deserve an 
answer. As it appears, however, in almost every page of Mr Sadler’s 
book, we will say a few n ords respecting it. 

Mr Sadler describes Mr Malthus’s principle in the following words ; — 
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“It proiioimcK tlist there exists an evil in the principle of population; 
an evil, not accidental, but inherent ; not of occasional occurrence, but 
in perpetual operation ; not licht, transient, or mitigated, but productive 
of miseries, compared with which all those inflicted by human institutions, 
that is to say, by the weakness and wickedness of man, however instigated, 
arc ‘ light ; ’ an evil, finally, for which there is no remedy save one, which 
had been long overlooked, and which is now enunciated in terms which 
evince anything rather than confidence. It is a principle, moreover, pre- 
eminently bold, as well as ‘ clear.’ With a presumption, to call it by no 
fitter name, of which it may be doubterl whether literature, heathen ot 
Christian, furnishes a parallel, it professes to trace this supposed evil to 
its .source, ‘ the laws of nature, which arc those of God ; ’ tliereby imply- 
ing, and indeed asserting, that the law by which the Deitt^ multiplies his 
offspring, and that by which he makes provision for their sustentation, 
are different, and, indeed, irreconcilable.” 

“This theory,” ho adds, “in the plain apprehension of the many, 
lowers the character of the Deity in that attribute, which, as Kousscau 
has well obscrs'cd, is the most essential to him, his goodness ; or other- 
wise, impugns his unsdom.” 

"Now nothing is more certain than that there is physical and moral evil 
iit the world. Whoever, therefore, believes, as we do most firmly believe, 
in the goodness of God, must believe that there is no incompatibility be- 
tween the goodness of God and the existence of physical and moml evil. 
If, then, the goodness of God be not incompatible with the existence of 
^ihysical and moral evil, on what grounds docs Mr Sadler maintain that 
the goodness of God is incompatible with the law of population laid down 
by Mr Malthus? 

Is there any difference between the p.articular fomr of evil which would 
f)C produced by over-population, and other forms of evil which we know 
to exist in the world ? It is, says Mr Sadler, not a light or transient 
evil, but a great and permanent evil. What then? The question of the 
origin of evil is a question of ay or no, — not a question of more or less. 
I f any e.xplanation can be found by which the slightest inconvenience ever 
sustained by any sentient being can be reconciled with the divine attribute 
of benevolence, that explanation will c(|ually apply to the most dreadful 
and extensive calamities that c.an ever alllict the human race. The diffi- 
culty arises from an apparent contradiction in terms ; and that difficulty is 
xs complete in the case of a headache which lasts for an hour as in the 
ease of a pestilence which unpeoples an empire, — in the case of the gust 
which makes us shiver for a moment as in the ease of the hurricane in 
which an Armada is c.ast away. 

It is, according to Mr .Sadler, an instance of prc.sumption unparalleled in 
literature, heathen or Christian, to trace an evil to “ the laws of nature, 
which arc those of God,” as its source. Is not hydrophobia an evil? And 
is it not a law of nature that hydrophobia should be communic.atcd by the 
bite of a mad dog? Is not malaria an evil ? And is it not a law of nature 
that in particular situations the human frame should be liable to malaria? 
We know that there is evil in the world. If it is not to be traced to the 
laws of nature, how did it come into the world ? Is it supernatural ? 
And, if we suppose it to be supernatural, is not the difficulty of reconcil- 
ing it with the divine attributes as great as if we suppose it to be natural ? 
Or, rather, what do the words natural and supernatural mean when ap- 
plied to the operations of the Supreme Mind ? 
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Mr Sadler has attempted, in another part of his work, to meet these 
obvious arguments, by a distinction without a difference. 

“The scourges of human existence, as necessary regulators of tlie 
numbers of mankind, it is also agreed by some, are not inconsistent with 
the wisdom or benevolence of the Governor of the universe ; though such 
think that it is a mere after-concern to ‘reconcile the undeniable state of 
the fact to the attributes we assign to the Deity.’ ‘The purpose of the 
earthquake,’ say they, ‘ the hurricane, the drought, or the famine, b3’ 
whicli thousands, and sometimes almost millions, of the human race, are 
at once overwhelmed, or left the victims of lingering want, is certainly 
inscrutable.’ How singular is it that a sophism like this, so false, as a 
mere illustration, should pass for an argument, as it has long done ! The 
principle of population is declared to be naturally productive of evils to 
mankind, and as having that constant and manifest tendency to increase 
their numbers beyond the means of their subsistence, which has produced 
the unhappy and disgusting consequences so often enumerated. This is, 
then, its universal tendency or rule. But is there in Nature the same con- 
stant tendency to these earthquakes, Inuricanes, droughts, and famines, 
by which so many myriads, if not millions, are overwhelmed or reduced 
at once to ruin ? No ; these awful events are strange exceptions to the 
ordinary course of things ; their visitations are partial, and they occur at 
distant intervals of time. While Religion has assigned to them a very 
solemn ofSce, Philosophy readily refers them to those great and benevo- 
lent principles of Nature by which the universe is regulated. But were 
, there a constantly operating tendency to these calamitous occurrences ; 
did we feel the earth beneath us tremulous, and giving ceaseless and cer- 
tain tokens of the coming catastrophe of Nature ; were the hurricane 
heard mustering its devastating powers, and pciqietually muttering around 
us ; were the skies ‘ like brass,’ without a cloud to produce one genial 
'drop to refresh the thirsty earth, and famine, consequently, visibly on the 
approach ; I say, would such a state of things, as resulting from the con- 
•stant laws of Nature, be ‘ reconcilable with the attributes we assign to 
the Deity,’ or with any attributes which in these inventive days could be 
assigned to him, so as to represent hinuas anything but the tormentor, 
rather than the kind benefactor, of his creatures? Life, in such a condi- 
tion, would be like the unceasingly threatened and miserable e-xistence of 
Damocles at the table of Dionysius, and the tyrant himself the worthy 
image of the Deity of the anti-populationists.” 

.Surely this is wretched trifling. Is it on the number of bad harvests, 
or of volcanic eruptions, that this great question depends ? Mr Sadler’s 
piety, it seems, would be proof against one rainy summer, but would be 
overcome by three or four in succe.ssion. On the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, where earthquakes are rare, he would be an optimist. South 
America would make him a sceptic, and Java a decided Manichean. To 
say that religion assigns a solemn office to these visitations is nothing to 
the purpose. Why was man so constituted as to need such warnings ? 
It is equally unmeaning to say that philosophy refers these events to bene- 
volent general laws of nature. In so far as tire laws of nature produce 
evil, they are clearly not benevolent. They may produce much good. 
But why is this good mi.xed with evil ? The most subtle and powerful 
intellects have been labouring for centuries to solve these difficulties. 
The true solution, we are inclined to think, is that which has been rather 
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piicigesleil, tbr^n developed, hy Poley and Butler. But there U not one 
solution wliicli tvill not apply tpiitc as well to the evils of over-population 
as to .any other evil. Many escellent people think that it is presumjnuoii.s 
to meddle with such high questions at all, and that, though ihcrc douhi- 
Icss is an explanation, our facultic-S arc not sufficiently enlarged to cojn- 
prcheml that explanation. This mode of getting rid of the difiiculty, ag.ain, 
will apply rpiilc as well to the evils of over-population as to any other 
evils. iVc arc sure that those who Initnbly confess their inability to 
expound the great enigma act more rationally and more decorously than 
Mr Sadler, who tells ti.-, with (he utmost confidenee, svhich are the means 
and which the ends, — which the exceptions and which the rules, in the 
povcmmcnl of the universe ; — who consents to bear a little evil witliout 
denying the divine benevolence, but distinctly announces that a certain 
quantity of dry weather or stormy weather would force him to regard the 
iJcity .os tlie tyrant of hi.s creatures. 

The great discovery by which Mr Sadler has, as he conccivc.s, vindi- 
cated the ways of Providence is enounced with all the pomp of capital 
leUer-. We’ must particularly beg that our readers will penise it with 
attention. 

“ No one fact relative to the human species is more clearly ascertained, 
whether by general observation or actual proof, than that their fecundity 
varies in different communities and countries. The principle wliicli 
effects this variation, without the necessity of those cniel and unnatural 
expedients so freriucnlly adverted to, constitutes svhat 1 presume to call 
The L.wv ur Poi’ul.stion ; and that law may be thus briefly cmin- , 
eiated 

“Tin; Pi:oi.iiicNi;ss or mr.M.w nitixos, oTiir.r.wisc similaiu-y 
I If.Ct'MSl ANCKI), VAI'.IUS INVERSELY AS THEIR NU.MV.EltS. 

“ The preceding definition may be thus nm)ilificd and explained. 
Prenrisnig, ns a mere truism, that mani.agcs under precisely similar cirt ^ 
cumsianccs will, on the average, be equally fntitful everywhere, I proceed 
to slate, fust, that the prohficness of a given mimijer of marri.agcs will, 
.all other circumstances being the same, vary in proportion to the conden-' 
.‘-ation of the population, 'o that that prolifiaicss .shall he greatest u here the 
mimhcrs on an crjual Sjtacc arc the fewest, and, on the contrary, the 
smallest where tho-c numbers arc the largest.’’ 

Mr Sadler, at setting out, almscs Mr Mallhns for enouncing his theory 
in terms taken from tire exact sciences. " Applied to the mensuration 
of human fecundity,” he tells us, “the most fallacious of all things is 
geometrical demonstration and he ag.ain informs us that those “ act an 
irrational and irreverent part who affect to mc.asnrc the miglily depth of 
God’s mercies by their arithmetic, and to demonstrate, by tlieir geometri- 
cal ratios, that it is inadequate to receive and contain the cfilux of that 
fountain of life which is in Him.” 

It appears, however, that it is not to the use of mathcmalic.al words, 
but only to the use of tho'c words in their right senses that Mr Sadler 
objects. TIic law of inverse variation, or inverse proportion, is as nutch 
a part of malhcmaiical science ns the law of geometric progression. 'I'he 
only difiercncc in this respect between Mr Malthusand Mr Sadler is, that 
Mr Malthns knows wdiat is meant by geometric progression, and that Mr 
Sadler has not the fainte.sl notion of what is meant by inverse variation. 
Had he undcr^tooil the proposition which he has enounced with so much 
))omi), its ludicrous absurdity must at once have flashed on liis mind. 
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Let it be 'su])posed tlmt there is a tract in the back settlements of 
America, or in 'New South Wales, equal in size to London, with onlj- a 
single couple, a man and his wife, living upon it. The population of 
London,' with its immediate suburbs, is now probably about a million and 
a half. The average fecundity of a marriage in London is, as iVIr Sadler 
tells us, 2’35. How many children will the woman in the back settle- 
ments bear accoiding to hir Sadler’s theor)’ ? The solution of the problem 
is easy. As the population in this tract in the back settlements is to llie 
population of London, so will be the number of children born from a 
marriage in London to the number of children born fiom the mairiage of 
this couple in the back settlements. That is to say— 

2 : 1,500,000 ; : 2-35 : 1,762,500. 

The lady will have 1,762,500 children : a large “ efflu.x of the fountain of 
_life,” to borrow Mr Sadler’s sonorous rhetoric, as the most philoprogeni- 
tive parent could possibly desire. 

But let us, .instead of putting cases of our own, look at some of those 
which hlr Sadler has brought forward in support of his theory. The' fol- 
lowing table, he tells us, exhibits a striking proof of the truth of his main 
position. It seems to us to prove only that Mr Sadler does not know 
what invei-se proportion means. 


1 

i 

1 Countncs, 

! Inhabitants on a 

1 Square Mile, 
about 

1 

Children 
to a 

Marriage. 

Cape of Good Hope ... 

1 j 

5 '48 

North America 

... 1 4 

5-22 

Kussia in Europe 

23 

4'94 

Denmark 

••• 1 73 

4-89 

I’russia 


470 

Fiance 

... \ 140 

4*22 

England 

* 

... 1 160 

3-66 1 

1 


Is I to 160 as 3'66 to 5'4S? If IMr .Sadler’s principle were just, the 
number of children produced by a marriage at the Cape would be, not 
5 '48, but very near 600. (Ir take America and k'rance. Is 4 to 140 as 
4'22 to 5 ’22? The number of births to a marriage in North America 
ought, according to this proportion, to be about 150. 

Mr Sadler states the law of population in England thus : — 


“ Where the inhabitants are found to be on the square mile. 


From 50 to 100 (2 counties) the births to 100 marriages 

are 420 

— too to 150 (9 counties) 

... 

396 

— 150 to 200 (t6 counties) 

.. 

390 

-- 200 to 250 (4 counties) 


3S8 

— 250 to 300 (5 counties) 


378 

— 300 to 350 (3 counties) 


obo 

; — 506 to 600 (2 counties) 


331 

• — 4000 and upwards (i county) 

... ' 

246 


“Now, I think it quite reasonable to conclude, that, were there not 
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another tlocument in existence relative to this subject, ■ the facts thus 
deduced from the census of England are fully sufficient to demonstrate 
the position, that the fecundity of human beings varies inversely as their 
numbers. Ilow, I ask, can it be evaded?” 

What, tve ask, is there to evade? Is 24G to 420 as 50 to 4000? Is 
33 * *0 39 ^ 1 ° 500? If the law propounded by Mr Sadler were 

correct, the births to a hundred marriages in the least populous part of 

England, would be SO^ ~”’ is 19,680,— nearly two hundred 

children to ever)- mother. Ilut we will not cany on these calculations. 
'I'hc absurdity of Mr Sadler’s proposition is so palpable that it is unneces- 
sary to select particular instances. l.et us see what are the extremes of 
population and fecundity in well-known countries. The space which Mr 
Sadler generally takes is a square mile. The population at the Capo of 
flood Hope is, according to him, one to the square mile. That of Lon- 
don is two hundred thousand to the square mile. The number of cliil- 
drcn'at the Cape, Mr Sadler informs us, is 5’48 to a marriage. In Lou- 
don, he states it at 2'35 to a marriage. Now how can that of rvhich a!! 
the variations lie between 2‘35 and 5*48 vary, cither directly or inversely, 
as that which admits of all the variations between one and two hundred 
thousand ? Mr Sadler evidently docs not know the meaning of the word 
riroporlion. A million is a larger quantity than ten. A hundred is a 
larger quantity than five, Mr Sadler thinks, therefore, that there is no 
impropriety in saying that a hundred is to five ns a million is to ten, or 
in the inverse ratio of ten to a million. He proposes to prove that the 
fecundity of marriages varies in inverse proportion to the density of the 
population. But ail that he attempts to prove is that, while tlic popula- 
tion increases from one to a hundred and sixty on the square mile, the 
fecundity will diminish from S'4S to 3‘66; and that ag.ain, while the 
)iopulation increases from one hundred and sixty to two hundred 
thousand on the square mile, the fecundity wiil diminish from 3'66 
to 2-35. 

The projiosition which Mr Sadler enounces, without understanding 
the words which he uses, would indeed, if it could be proved, set us at 
case as to the dangers of over-population. But it is, as we have shown, 
a proposition so grossly absurd that it is difficult for any man to keep his 
countenance while he repeats it. The utmost that Mr Sadler has ever 
.attempted to prove is this, — that the fecundity of the human race dimin- 
ishes as population becomes more condensed, — but that the diminution 
of fecundity bears a very small ratio to the increase of population, — so 
that, while the population on a square mile is multiplied two hundred- 
thousand-fold, the fcaindity decreases by little more than one half. 

Does this principle vindicate the honour of God ? Does it hold out 
any new hope or comfort to man ? Not at all. AVe pledge ourselves to 
show, with the utmost strictness of rea.soning, from Mr Sadler’s own 
principles, and from facts of the most notorious description, that every 
consequence which follows from the law of geometrical progression, laid 
down liy Mr Malthus, will follow from the law, miscalled a law of in- 
verse variation, which has been laid down by Mr Sadler. 

Ixindon is the most thickly peopled .spot of its size in thcknoUTi world. 
Therefore the fecundity of the population of I-ondon must, according to 
Mr Sadler, be less than the fecundity of human beings living on any other 
spot of equal size. Mr Sadler tells us, that “the ratios of mortality are 
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influenced by the difierent degrees in which the population is con- 
densated ; and that, other circumstances being similar, the relative 
number of deaths in a thinly-populated, or country district, is less than 
that which takes place in towns, and in towns of a moderate size less 
again than that which exists in large and populous cities.” Therefore 
the mortality in London must, aceording to him, be greater than in other 
places. But, though, according to Mr Sadler, the fecundity is less in 
I.ondon than elsewhere, and though the mortality is greater there than 
elsewhere, we find that even in London the number of births gi-eatly 
exceeds the number of deaths. During the ten years which ended with 
1820, there were fifty thousand more baptisms than burials within the 
bills of mortalit)'. It follows, therefore, that, even within London itself, 
an increase of the population is taking place by internal propagation. 

Now, if the population of a place in which the fecundity is less and the 
mortality greater than in other places still goes on increasing by propaga- 
tion, it follows that in other places the population will increase, and, in- 
crease still faster. There is clearly nothing in Mr Sadler's boasted law 
of fecundity which will keep the population from multiplying till the 
whole earth is as thick with human beings as St Giles’s parish. If Mr 
■ Sadler denies this, he must hold that, in places less thickly peopled than 
' London, marriages may be less fruitful than in London, which is directly 
contrary to his own principles ; or that in places less thickly peopled 
than London, and similarly situated, people will die faster than in 
London, which is again directly contrary to his own principles. Now, if 
it follows, as it clearly does follow, from Mr Sadler’s own doctrines, that 
the human race might be stowed together by three or four hundred to the 
acre, and might still, as far as the principle of propagation is concerned, 
go on increasing, what advantage, in a religious or moral point of view, 
has his theory over that of Mr Malthas? The principle of Mr Malthas, 
says Mr Sadler, leads to consequences of the most frightful description. 
Be it so. But do not all these consequences spring equally from his own 
principle? Revealed religion condemns Mr Malthas. Be it so. But 
Mr Sadler must share in the reproach of heresy. The theory of Mr 
Malthas represents the Deity as a Dionysius hanging the sword over the 
heads of his trembling slaves. Be it so. But under what rhetorical 
figure are we to represent the Deity of Mr Sadler? 

A man who wishes to serve the cause of religion ought to hesitate long 
before he stakes the truth of religion on the event of a controversy re- 
specting facts in the physical world. For a time he may succeed in 
making a theoiy which he dislikes unpopular by persuading the public 
that it contradicts the Scriptures and is inconsistent with the attributes of 
the Deity. But, if at last an overwhelming force of evidence proves 
this maligned theoiy to be true, what is the effect of the arguments by 
which the objector has attempted to prove that it is irreconcilable with 
natural and revealed religion ? Merely this, to make men infidels. Like 
the Israelites, in their battle with the Philistines, he has presumptuously 
and without warrant brought down the ark of God into the camp as a 
means of ensuring victory : — and the consequence of this profanation is 
that, when the battle is lost, the ark is taken. 

In every age the Church has been cautioned against this fatal and 
impious rashness by its most illustrious members, — by the fendd Augustin, 
by the subtle Aquinas, by the all-accomplished Pascal. The warning has 
been given in vain. That close alliance which, under the disguise of the 
most deadly enmity, has always subsisted between fanaticism and atheism 
is still unbroken. At one time, the ciy was, — “If you hold that the 
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tar!)i move": rmind the stit!, you ilcny the Initli of the Uihle,’’ ropes, 
concb.vc', and reVio'ious orders, rose up aoainsl the Copernican heresy, 
lint, as Pascal faUi, they could not prevent the earth from moving, or 
themselves from moving along with it. One thing, however, they could 
do, and they did. Tliey could teach nunihers to consider the Bible a.s a 
collection of old women’s stories which the progrc'-s of civilisation and 
hnowlcdgc was rcruting one by one. They had attempted to show that 
the Ptolemaic system was as much a part of Christianity as the rcsurrec* 
tion of the dc.ad. 'Was it strange, then, that, when the Ptolemaic system 
became an object of ridicule to every man of education in Catholic coun- 
tiics, the doctrine of the resurrection .should be in peril? In the present 
generation, and in our own country, the prevailing sy.slenr of geology ha.s 
been, with equal folly, attacked on the ground tb.at it is incon.sislent with 
the Mos.aic d.atcs. And here we have Mr Sadler, out of his especial real 
for religion, first proving that the doctrine of supcrfecundity is irreconcil- 
able with the goodness of God, and then laying down principles, and 
staling facts, from which the doctrine of supcrfecundity necessarily followai. 
This blundering piety reminds us of the adventures of a certain missionary 
who went to convert the inhabitants of Madagascar. The good father 
h.ad an audience of the king, and heg.an to instruct his majesty in the his- 
tory of the human race as given in the Scriptures. *• Thus, sir,” said he, 
“was woman made out of the rib of man, and ever since that time a 
woman has had one rib more than a man.” “ .Surely, father, yon must 
be mistaken there," said the king. “ Mist.akcn ! ’’ said the missionary. 
“ It is an indisputable fact. My faith upon it ! My life upon it ! " The 
good man had heard the fact asserted by his nurse when he was a child, 
— had always considered it as a strong confirmation of the ScripUires, and 
fully believed it without having ever thought of verifying it. The king 
ordered a man and woman, the leanest that could be found, to be brought 
before him, .and desired bis s])iritiial instructor to count their ribs. Tlie 
father counted over and over, upward and downward, and still found the 
s-amc number in both. He then cic.arcd hi.s throat, stammered, stuttered, 
and began to assure the king that though he had committed a little error 
in saying tlial a woman had more ribs than a man, he was quite right in 
saying that the first woman was made out of the rib of the fir.st man. 
“How can I tell that?” said the king. “You come to me with a 
strange story which you say is revealed to you from heaven. I have 
rlrcady made you confess that one half of it is a lie : and how can you 
have the face to expect that I shall believe the other half?” 

We have shown that Mr Sadler’s theory, if it he true, is ns much a 
theory of superfecimdity as that of Mr Malthus. But it is not tnic. And 
from Mr Sadler’s own t.ahles we will prove that it is not true. 

The fecuudilv of the human race in Kngland Mr Sadler rates as 
follows: — 


‘ Where the inhahit.ants arc found to be on the square mile. — 
From 50 to too (2 counties) the births to 


too marriages arc 



420 

100 to 150 (9 cmnilics) 



39fi 

150 to 200 (16 counties) 



390 

200 to 250 (4 counties) 



... 3«8 

250 to 300 {5 counties) 



... 37‘^ 

300 to 350 (3 counties) 



353 

500 to boo (2 countic.s) 



331 

030 and upwartls (i county) 


... 

246 
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Having given this table, he begins, as usual, to boast and triumph. 
“ Were theie not another document on the subject in e.vistence,” says 
he, “ the facts thus deduced from the census of England are sufficient to 
demonstrate the position, that the fecundity of human beings varies 
inversely as their numbers.” In no case would these facts demonstrate 
that the fecundity of human beings varies inversely ns their numbers in 
the right sense of the words inverse variation. But ceUainly they Would, 
“if theie were no other document in existence,” appear to indicate 
something like what hlr Sadler means by inverse variation. Unhappily 
for him, however, theie are other documents in existence ; and he has 
himself furnished us with them. We will c.xtract another of his tables : — 

TABLE LXir. 

Showing the O/eralwn of the La^vof Poptilalion in the different Hundreds 
if the County of Inincasler. 


1 

Hundreds. 

Popula- 
lion on 
each 
Square 
Mile. 

Squ.src 

Miles 

Population 
in 1821, 
cxclu'itve of 
Towns of 
separate 
Juriadiclion 

Marrbgcs 
from 
zBn to 
1S21. 

Baptisms 
/rom 
iSx] to 
1821. 

0 

fcjj 
c« XT. 

I'l 

•- n • 

» 8 

Lonsdale 

96 

441 

42,486 

3,651 

16,129 

442 

Almondness. 

267 

228 

60,930 

3,670 

15,228 

41S 

Leyland 

354 

126 

44. 5*^3 

2,858 

11,182 

391 

West Derby. 

409 

377 

154,040 

24,182 

86,407 

357 

j Blackburn ... 

.313 

2S6 

146,608 

10,814 

31,463 

291 

Salford 

S69 

. 0/0 

322,592 

40, 143 

114,941 

286 


Mr Sadler rejoices much over this table. The results, he says, have 
surprised himself ; and, indeed, as we shall show, they might well have 
done .so. 

The result of his inquiries with respect to France he presents in the 
following table : — 


“ The legitimate births are, in thos 
each inhabitant — 

Fiom 4 to ^ hects. (2 departs.) t 
3 to 4 . . (3 do.) 

2 to 3 . . I30 do.) ... 

I to 2 . (44 do.) ... 

•06 to I . . (5 do.) . . 

and "06 ... (i do.) ! , 


departments where there aie to 
every 1000 marriages 5130 

4372 

4250 

4234 

4*46 

2557 


Then comes the shout of exultation as regularly as the Gloria Patri at the 
end of a Psalm. “ Is there any possibility of gainsaying the conclusions 
these facts force upon us ; namely that the fecundity of marriages is regu- 
lated by the density of the population, and inversely to it? ” 

Certainly these tables, taken separately, look well for Air Sadler's 
theory. He must be a bungling gamester who cannot win when he is 
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suffered to puck Ike cards Ids own way. We must beg leave to sliufile 
tiiem a little ; and wc will venture to promise our readers that some 
curious results will follow from the operation. In nine counties of 
Kngland, says Mr Sadler, in wldcb ibe population is from too to 150 on 
the square mile, the births to too marriages arc 396. Me aftenvards 
expresses some doubt as to the accuracy of the documents from which 
tliis estimate has l)ecn formed, and rates the number of births as high as 
414. Let him take his choice. Wc will allow him every advantage. 

In the table which we have quoted, numbered Ixiv., he tells us that in 
Almondncss, where the population is 267 to the square mile, there are 
415 births to too marriages. The jjopulation of Almondness is twice as 
thick as the population of the nine counties referred to in the other table. 
Vet the number of births to a marriage is greater in Almondness than in 
those counties. 

Once more, he tells us that in three counties, in which the population 
was from 300 to 350 on the square mile, the births to 100 marriagc.s 
were 353. Me afterwards rates them at 375. Again we say, let him 
take his choice, llul from his table of the population of Lanc-ashire it 
appears that, in the hundred of I^yland, where the population is 354 to 
the square mile, the number of births to too marriages is 391. Ilere 
again wc have the marriages becoming more fruitful as the population 
becomes denser. 

Let us now shulTle the censuses of England and France together. In two 
English counties which contain from 50 to too inhabitants on the square 
mile, the births to too marriages are, according to Mr Sadler, 420. lint 
in forty-four departments of France, in wiiich there are from one to two 
hecatares to each inhabitant, tliat is to say, in which the population is from 
125 to 250 or rather more, to the square mile, the number of births to 
too marriages is 423 and a fraction. 

Again, in five departments of France in which there is less than one 
hccatarc to each inhabitant, that is to say, in which the population is 
more than 250 to the square mile, the number of births to too marriagc.s 
is 414 and a fraction, but in the four counties of England in which the 
population is from 200 to 250 on the square mile, the number of births to 
too marriages is, according to one of hir Sadler’s tables, only 388, and 
by his very highest estimate no more than 402. 

Mr Sadler gives us a long table of all the towns of England and Ire- 
land, which, he tells us, irrefragably demonstrates his principle. We 
assert, and will prove, that these tables are alone sufficient to upset his 
whole theory. 

It is very true that, in the great towns the number of births to a mar- 
riage appears to be smaller than in the less populous towns, but we learn 
some other facts from these tables which we should be glad to know how 
Mr Sadler will explain. We find that the fecundity in towns of fewer 
than 3000 inhabitants is actually much greater than the avemge fecundity 
of the kingdom, and that the fecundity in towns of between 3000 and 
4000 inhabitants is at least as great as the average fecundity of the king- 
dom. The average fecundity of a marriage in towns of fewer than 3000 
inhabitants is about four ; in towns of between 3000 and 4000 inhabi- 
tants it is 3'6o. Kow.the average fecundity of England, when it con- 
tained only 160 inhabitants to a square mile, and when, therefore, 
according to the new law of population, the feaindity must have been 
greater than it now is, was ” • ■ '■ Sadler, 3 "CO to a mar- 
riage. To proceed, — the.: . in the English towns 
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of between 4000 and 5000 inhabitants is stated at 3‘s6. But, when we 
turn to Mr Sadler’s table of the counties, we find the fecundity of a mar- 
riage in Warwickshire and Staffordshire rated at only 3’48, and in 
Lancashire and Surrey at only 3 ‘41. 

These facts disprove Mr Sadler’s principle ; and the fact on which he 
lays so much stress — that the fecundity is less in the great towns than in 
the small towns — does not tend in any degree to prove his principle. 
There is not the least reason to believe that the population is more dense, 
on a grven space, in London or Manchester than in a town of 4000 inha- 
bitants. But it is quite certain that the population is more dense in a 
town of 4000 iirhabitants than in W'arwickshire or Lancashire. That 
the fecundity of Manchester is less than the fecundity of Sandwich or 
Guildford is a circumstance which has nothing whatever to do with Mr 
Sadler’s theory. But that the fecundity of Sandwich is greater than the 
average fecundity of Kent, — that the fecundity of Guildford is greater 
than the average fecundity of Surrey, — as from his orvn tables appears to 
be the case, — these are facts utterly inconsistent with his theory. 

We need riot here examine why it is that the human race is less fniit- 
ful in great cities than in small towns or in the open country. The fact 
has long been notorious. We are inclined to attribute it to the same 
causes which tend to abridge human life in great cities, — to general sick- 
liness and want of tone, produced by close air and sedentary employ- 
ments. Thus far, and thus far only, we agree rvith Mr Sadler, that, 
when population is crowded together in such masses that the general 
health and energy of the frame are impaired by the condensation, and by 
the habits attending on the condensation, then the fecundity of the race 
diminishes. But this is evidently a check of the same class with war, 
pestilence, and famine. It is a check for the operation of which Mr 
ftlalthus has allowed. 

That any condensation which does not affect the general health will 
affect fecundity, is not only not proved — ^it is disproved — by Mr Sadler’s 
own tables. 

Mr Sadler parses on to Prussia, and sums up his information respecting 
that country as follows : — 


Inhabitants on a Square 
German. 

Number 

of 

Provinces. 

Births to 
100 

Marriages, 

1754- 

Births to 
too 

Marriages, 

1784. 

Births to 
100 

Marriages, 

Busching. 

Under looo 

2 

434 

472 

S03 

1000 to 2000 

4 

414 

4 SS 

454 

2000 to 3000 

6 

384 

424 

426 

3000 to 4000 

2 

365 

408 

394 


After the table comes the boast as usual : 

“ Thus is the law of population deduced from the registers of Prussia 
also : and were the argument to pause here, it is conclusive. The 
results obtained from the registers of this and the preceding countries, ex- 
hibiting, as they do most clearly, the principle of human increase, it is 
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iiUcriv impo'sihle slioiild linvc been llic work of diancc; on llie contrars', 
tlic regularity with which the facts class them'clvts in conformity witli 
that principle, and the striking aiinlogj- which the wliolc of them bear to 
each other, demonstrate equally the design of Kaliirc, and the certainty 
of its accomplishment.” 

Wc are soriy to disturb Mr Sadler's complacency. But, in otiropinioni 
this table completely disproves Ins whole principle. If we rc.ad the 
columns perpendicularly, indeed, they seem to he in his favour. But how 
stands the case if we read horizontally ? Docs Mr Sadler believe lh.it, 
during the thirty years which elapsed between 1754 and 17S4, the 
population of Prussia had been diminishing ? No fact in hisloiy is better 
ascertained than that, during the long peace which follotved the seven 
yc.ar.s’ war, it increased with great rapidity. Indeed, if the fecundity 
were what ^fr iiadler .states it to have Itecn, it must h.'ive incre.ased with 
gloat rapidity. Yet, the ratio of births to marriagc.s is greater in 17S4 
than in 1754, and that in every province. It is, therefore, perfectly cle.ir 
that the fecundity docs not diminish whenever the density of tlie popula- 
tion increases. 

We will try anotlier of .Afr Sadler’s tables : 

TABI.K LXXXI. 


Shmuiirg th( Es/imaUil PrcU/icnas of Marriages in Euglaml at the close 
of the Sci'cittcenth Century. 


[ ri:tco. 

Number 

of 

Inh.-ibitant.'?. 



One An« 
nu.il Mar* 
ri.igc, to 

Number 

of 

Marriages 

Children 
to one 
Mam’ngc. 

Total 
Number 
of liirtlis. 

: London 

^ jO| 000 

to6 

5,000 

6 ,Soo 

4 - 

20,000 

i Large Towns 

870,000 

12S 

4'5 

30,000 

' Small Towns andl_ 
Country I'iaces^ 

A, 100,000 

141 

29,200 

4 *S 

140, 1 fx) 


5,5c?o,cx)o 

134 

41,000 

4’03 

190,760 


Standing by itself, thi.s table, like most of the others, seems to support 
Mr Sadler's theory. But surely London, .at the close of the .seventeenth 
century', was far more thickly peopled th.an the kingdom of England now 
is. Yet tlic fccimdiiy in London .it the close of the seventeenth century 
was 4 ; and the average fecundity of the whole kingdom now is not more, 
according to .Mr Sadler, tlian 3L Then .again, the barge towns in 1700 
were far more thickly peopled th.an IVc.stmorciand and the North Riding 
of Yorkshiic now are. Yet tlie fcaindity in those large towns was then 
4'5. And .M r Sadler tells us th.at it is noiv only 4-2 in Westmoreland and 
the North Riding. 

It is fcirctly necessary to .s.ay anything about the censuses of the 
Netherlands, as Mr S.ad!er himself confesses tiuit there is some diflSculiy 
in reconciling them with his theory, and helps out his awkward eaplana- 
tion ly supposing, quite gr.aluttoiifly, as it seems to us, that the official 
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documenls are inaccurate. The argument which he has drawn from the 
United States will detain us but for a very short time. He has not told 
us, — perhaps he had not the means of telling us, — what proportion the 
number of births in the different parts of that country bears to the num- 
ber of marriages. He shows that in the thinly peopled states the number 
of children bears a greater proportion to the number of grown-up people 
than in the old states ; and this, he conceives, is a sufficient proof that 
the condensation of the population is irnfavourable to fecundity. AA’e 
deny the inference altogether. Nothing can be more obvious than the 
e.\pIanation of the phenomenon. The back settlements are for the most 
part peopled by emigration from the old states ; and emigrants are 
almost always breeders. They are almost always vigorous people in the 
prime of life. Mr Sadler himself, in another part of his book, in which 
he tries very unsuccessfully to show that the rapid mrrltiplication of the 
people of America is principally owing to emigration from Europe, states 
this fact in the plainest manner : . 

“ Nothing is more certain, than that emigration is .almost uiriversally 
supplied by ‘sitrgle per-sons in the beginning of mature life;’ nor, 
secondly, that such persons, as Dr. Franklin long ago asserted, ‘ many 
and rarse families.’ 

“ Nor is this all. It is not more tnre, that emigrants, geirerally speak- 
ing, consist of individuals in the prime of life, than tlrat ‘ they are the 
most active and vigorous’ of that age, as Dr Seybert describes them to 
be. They are, as it respects the principle at issue, a select class, even 
compared with that of their own age, generally considered. Their very 
object in leaving their native countries is to settle in life, a phrase that 
needs no e.'splairation ; and they do so. No equal irumber of human 
beings, tlrerefore, have ever given so large or rapid an increase to a conr- 
muriity as ‘settlers’ have invariably done.” 

It is perfectly clear that children are more numerous in the back settle- 
ments of America tlran in the maritime slates, not because unoccupied 
laird makes people prolific, but because the most prolific people go to the 
unoccupied land. 

Mr Sadler having, as he conceives, fully established his theory of popu- 
lation by statistical evidence, proceeds to prove, “that it is in unison, 
or rather required by the principles of physiology.” The difference 
between himself and his opponents he states as follows : — 

“ In pursuing this part of my subject, I must begin by reminding the 
reader of the difference between those who hold the superfecirndity of 
mankind and mj'self, in regard to those principles which will form the 
basis of the present argument. They contend, that pioduction precedes 
population ; I, on the contrary, maintain that population precedes, and 
is indeed the cause of, production. They teach that man bieeds up to the 
capital, or in proportion to the abundance of the food, he possesses : I 
assert, that he is comparatively sterile when he is wealthy, and that he 
breeds in proportion to his poverty ; not meaning, however, by that 
poverty, a state of privation approaching to actual starvation, any more 
than, I suppose, they would contend, that extreme and culpable excess is 
the grand patron of population. .In a word, they hold that a state of 
ease and affluence is the great promoter of prolificness. I maintain that 
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a consulcrablc degree of labour, and even privation, is a more cfTicient 
cause of an increased degree of human fecundity." 

To prove this point, lie quotes Aristotle, Hippocrates, Dr Short, Dr 
Gregory, Dr Perceval, hi. Villcrmi, Lord Bacon, and Rousseau. We 
will not dispute about it ; for it seems quite clear to us that if he suc- 
ceeds in establishing it he overturns his own theor>’. If men breed in 
proportion to theirpoverty, as he tells us here, — and at the same time 
breed in inverse proportion to their numbers, as he told us before, — it 
necessarily follows that the poverty of men must be in inverse proportion 
to their numbers. Inverse proportion, indeed, as we have shown, is not 
the phrase which e.’cpresscs Mr Sadler's meaning. To speak more 
correctly, it follows, from his own positions, that, if one jiopulatiou be 
thinner than another, it will also be poorer. Is this the fact? Mr 
.Sadler tells us, in one of those tables which we have already quoted, that 
in the United States the population is four to a square mile, and the 
feeuudily 5'22 to a marri.agc, and that in Russia the population is 
twenty-three to a square mile, and the fecundity 4'94 to a marriage. Is 
the North American labourer poorer than the Russian boor? If not, 
what becomes of Mr Sadler’s argument ? 

The most decisive proof of Mr Sadler’s theory, according to him, is 
that which he has kept for the last. It is derived from the registers of 
the English Peerage. The peers, he says, and says tnily, arc the class 
with respect to whom we possess the most accurate statistical information. 

“Touching their tliis has been accurately known and recorded 

ever since the order has c.\istcd in the countrj’. For seveml centuries 
past, the addition to it of a single individual has been a matter of public 
interest and notoriety ; this hereditary honour conferring not personal 
dignity merely, but important privileges, and being almost always 
iilentilied with great wealth and influence. The records relating to it are 
kcjit with the most scrajmlous attention, not only by heirs and expect- 
ants, but they arc appealed to by more distant connections, ns conferring 
distinction on all who can claim such affinity. Hence there arc few dis- 
jiutes concerning successions to this rank, but such as go back to very 
remote periods. In later times, the marriages, births, and deaths, of the 
nobility, have not only been registered by and known to those personally 
interested, but have been published ])eriodically, and, consequently, 
subject to perpetual correction and revision ; while many of the mo.st 
powerful motives which can influence the human mind conspire to preserve 
these records from the slightest falsification. Compared with these, 
therefore, alt other registers, or reports, whether of sworn searchers or 
others, arc incorrectness itself.” 

Mr Sadler goes on to tell us that the peers arc a marrying class, and 
that their general longevity proves them to be a healthy chass. Still peer- 
ages often become extinct ; — and from this fact he infers that they are a 
sterile class. So far, says he, from increasing in geometrical progression, 
they do not even keep up their numbers. “Nature interdicts their 
increase.” 

“ Thus,” says he, ” in all .ages of the world, and in every nation of it, 
have the highest ranks of the community been the most sterile, and the 
lowest the most prolific. As it respects our own countiy, from the lowest 
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grade of society, the Irish peasant, to the highest, the British peer, this 
remains a conspicuous tnitli ; and the regulation of the degree of 
fecundity conformably to this principle, through the intermediate grada- 
tions of society, constitutes one of the features of tlie system derelopcd m 
these pages.’’ 

'We take the issue which Mr Sadler has himself offered. We agree 
with him, that the registers of the English Peerage are of far highei 
authority than any other statistical documents. We are content that by 
those registers his principle should be judged. And n e meet him by 
positively denying his facts. We assert that the English nobles are not 
only not a sterile, but an eminently prolific, part of the community. Mi 
Sadler concludes that they are sterile, merely because peerages often be- 
come extinct. Is this the proper way of ascertaining the point? Is it 
thus that he avails himself of those registers on the accuracy and fulness 
of which he descants so largely ? Surely his right course would have been 
to count tlie marriages, and the number of births in the Peerage. This 
he has not done ; — but we have done it. And what is the result ? 

It appears from the last edition of Debrett’s Peerage, published in 
1828, that there were at that time 287 peers of the United Kingdom, who 
had been married once or oftener^ The whole number of marriages con- 
tracted by these 287 peers was 333. The number of children by these 
marriages was 1437, — moie than five to a peer, — more than 43 to a 
marriage, — more, that is to say, than the average number in those 
counties of England in which, according to Mr Sadler’s own statement, 
the fecundity is the gieatest. 

But this is not all. These marriages had not, in 1828, produced their 
full effect. Some of them had been veiy lately contracted. In a very 
large proportion of them theie was every probability of additional issue. 
To allow for this probability, we may safely add one to the average 
which we have alieady obtained, and rate the fecundity of a noble mar- 
riage in England at 5 '3 ; — higher than the fecundity which Mr Sadler 
assigns to the people of the United States. Even if w’e do not make this 
allowance, the average fecundity of the marriages of peers is higher by 
one-fifth than the average fecundity of maniages throughout the kingdom. 
And this is the sterile class 1 This is the class which “ Nature has in- 
terdicted from increasing ! ” The evidence to which Mr Sadler has 
himself appealed proves that his principle is false, — utterly false,— wildly 
and extravagantly false. It proves that a class, living during half of 
every year in the most crowded population in the world, breeds faster 
than those who live in the country ; — that the class which enjoys the 
greatest degree of luxury and ease breeds faster than the class which un- 
dergoes labour and privation. To talk a little in Mr Sadler’s style, w e 
must own that we are ourselves surprised at the results which our exami- 
nation of the peeiage has brought out. We certainly should have thought 
that the habits of fashionable life, and long residence even in the most 
airy parts of so great a city as London, w-ould have been more unfavour- 
able to the fecundity of the higher ordeis than they appear to be. 

Peerages, it is true, often become extinct. But it is quite clear, from 
what we have stated, that this is mot because peeresses are barren. There 
is no difficulty in discovering what 'the causes really are. In the first 
place, most of the titles of our nobles are limited to heirs male ; so that, 
though the average fecundity of a noble marri.age as upwards of five, yet, 
for the purpose of keeping up a peerage, it cannot be reckoned at much 
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more than two and a Iialf. Secondly, though the peer; arc, as ^^r Sadler 
says, a marrying class, the younger sons of peers are decidedly not a 
marrying class ; so that a peer, though he has at least as great a chance 
of having a son as his nciglibonrs, has less chance than they of having a 
collateral heir. 

Wc have now disposed, we thinh. of Mr Sadler’s principle of popula- 
tion. Our readers must, by this time, lx; pretty well .satisfied as to his 
qualifications for setting up theories of his own. We will, therefore, 
present them with a few inst.ances of the .shill and fairness wliich he. shows 
when he undertahes to pull down the theories of other men. 'I'he doc- 
trine of Mr Malllms, that population, if not chcchcd by want, by vice, by 
excessive mortality, or by the prudent self-denial of individuals, would 
incrca.se in a geometric progression, is, in Mr Sadler's opinion, at once 
false -and atrocious. 

“ It may at once lx; denied.” says he, “ that human increase proceeds 
geometrically ; and for this simide but decisive reason, that the existence 
of a geometrical ratio of incrc.ase in the works of nature is neither true 
nor possible. It would fling into utter confusion all onler, time, magni- 
tude, and .space.” 

This is as enrions a specimen of reasoning as any that has been oflered 
to tlie world .since the days when theories were founded on the principle 
that nalnre abhor.s a vaainm. Wc jirocccd a few pages farther, however ; 
.and we then find that geometric progression is mmatnral only in. those 
c.a.scs in which Mr Malthns conceives that it exists ; and that, in all c.ase.s 
in which Mr Malthus denies the existence of a geometric ratio, nature 
changes suies, and adopts that ratio as the nilc of incrca.se. 

Mr Malllnis holds that subsistence will increase only in an arithmetical 
ratio, “ ,'\s far as nature has to do with the c]uc.stion,” s.ays Mr Sadler, 
“men might, for instance, jilant twice the number of peas, and breed 
from a double number of the same animals, with equal prospect of their 
miiltiplicalion.” Now, if Mr Sadler thinks that, as far as nature is con- 
cerned, four sheep will double as fast as two, and eight as fast as four, 
how can he deny tliat the geometrical ratio of increase does exist in the 
works of nature ? Or lias he a definition of his own for geometrical pro- 
gression, as well .as for inverse proportion ? 

Mr Malthus, and those who agree with him, have generally referred to 
the United States, ns a coimtry in which the human race increases in a 
geometrical ratio, and have fixed on thirty-five ycare as the term in which 
the population of tliat country doubles itself. Mr Sadler contends that 
it is physically impossible for a people to double in twenty-five years ; 
nay. ihat thirty-five years is far too short a period, — that the Americans 
do not double by procreation in less than forty-seven years, — and that 
the vapid increase of their numbers is produced by emigration from 
Europe. 

Emigration h.as certainly had some effect in increasing the population 
of the United States, lint so great lias the rale of that incrc.ase been 
that, after making full allowance for the effect of emigration, there will 
be a residue, attributable to procreation alone, amply sufficient to double 
the population in twenty-five years. 

Mr Sadler slates the results of tlie four censuses as follows : — 

"'nicre were, of white inhabitants, in the whole of the United .States 
in 1790, 3,093,111 ; in iSoo, 4,309.656; in tSio, 3,862,093; and in 
1S20, 7,861,710, The increase, in Uie first term, being 39 per cent. ; 
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that in the second, 36 jier cent. ; and that in tlie tliiid and last, 33 per 
cent. It is superliuous to say, that it is utteily impossible to deduce the 
geometric theory of hunlan increase, whatever be the period of duplica- 
tion, from sucli terms as these.” 

Mr .Sadler is a bad arithmetician. Tlie increase in tire last term is 
not as he state.s it, 33 per cent., but more than 34 per cent. Now, an 
increase of 32 per cent, in ten years, is more than sufficient to double the 
population in twenty-five yeais. And there is, we think, very strong 
reason to believe that the while population of the United States does 
iircrease by 32 per cent, every ten years. 

Our reason is this. There is in the United States a class of persons 
whose numbers are not increased by emigration, — the negro slaves. 
During the interval which elapsed between the census of 1810 and .the 
ceirsus of 1820, the change in their numbers must have been produced by 
jrrocreation, and by procreation alone. Their situation, though much 
happier than that of Ore wretched beitrgs who cultivate the srrgar planta- 
tions of Trinidad and Demerara, cannot be supposed to be more favour- 
able to health and fecundity than that of free labourers. In 1810, the 
.slave-trade had been but recently abolished ; and there were rn conse- 
quence many more male than female slaves, — a circumstance, of corrr.se, 
very unfavourable to procreation. Slaves are perpetually passing into 
the class of freemen ; but no freeman ever descends irrto servitude ; so 
that the census will not e.xhibit the whole effect of the procreation which 
really takes place. 

We find, by the census of 1810, that the number of slaves in the Union 
was then 1,191,000. In 1820, they had increased to 1,538,000. That 
is to say, in ten years, they had increased 29 per cent. — within three per 
cent, of that. rate of increase which would double their numbers in 
twenty-five years. We may, we think, fairly calculate that, if the 
female slaves had been as numerous as the males, and if no manumis- 
sions had taken place, the census of the slave population would have 
exhibited an increase of 32 ]ier cent, in ten years. 

If we are right in fixing on 32 per cent, as the rate at which the white 
population of America increases by procreation in ten years, it will 
follow that, during the last ten years of the eighteenth century, nearly 
one-sixth of the increase vr-as the effect of emigration ; from iSoo to 1810, 
about one-ninth ; and from 1810 to 1820, about one-seventeenth. This 
is what we should have expected ; for it is clear that, unless the number 
of emigrants be constantly increasing, it must, as compared with the 
resident population, be relatively decreasing. The number of persons 
added to the population of the United States by emigration, between 
1810 and 1820, would be nearly 120,000. From the data furnished by 
Mr Sadler himself, we should be inclined to think that this would be, a 
fair estimate. 

“ Dr Seybert says, that the passengers to ten of the principal ports of 
the United States, in the year 1S17, amounted to 22,235 ; of whom 
11,977 were from Great Britain and Ireland ; 4164 from Germany and 
Dolland ; 1245 from France ; 58 from Italy ; 2901 from the British 
possessions in North America ; 1569 from the West Indies ; and-fiom all 
other, countries, 321. These, however,- we may conclude, with the editor 
of Styles’s Kegister, were far short of the number that arrived.” 
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^Yc Iwvc not tlie honour of knowing cither Dr Seybcrt or tiie editor of 
Styles’s Register. \Ye cannot, therefore, decide on their respective claims 
to our confidence so peremptorily as Mr Sadler thinks fit to do. Nor can we 
agree to what Mr Sadler ver)’ gravely assigns as a reason for dishelieving 
l)r Seybert’s testimony. “ Such account.s,” he s.ays, “ if not wilfully 
exaggerated, must always fall short of the tnith.” It would he a curious 
question of casuistry to determine what a man ought to do in a c-ase in 
■which he cannot tell the tnith except by being guilty of wilful exaggera- 
tion. \Ye will, however, suppose, with Mr Sadler, that Dr Seybcrt, 
finding himself compelled to choose between two sins, preferred telling a 
falsehood to exaggerating ; and that he has consequently underrated the 
number of emigrants. ^Ye will take it at double of the Doctor’s estimate, 
and suppose that, in 1817, 43,000 Europeans crossed to the United 
State.s. Now, it must be remembered that the year 1817 was a year of 
the .severest and most general distress over all Europe, — a year of scarcity 
•everywhere, and of cniel famine in some places, 'fhere can, therefore, 
be no doubt that the emigration of 1817 was very far above the average, 
probably more than three times that of an ordinary year. Till the year 
1S15, thewar rendered it almost impossible to emigrate to the United 
■States either from England or from the Continent. If we suppose the 
laverage emigration of the remaining years to have been 16,000, we shall 
probably' not be much mistaken. In iSiS and 1S19, the number was 
certainly much beyond that average ; in 1S15 and iSi6, probably much 
below it. Ilut, even if we were to suppose that, in cveiy year from the 
jreace to 1820, the number of emigrants had been a-s high as we have sup- 
posed it to be in 1817, the incre.ase by procreation among the white 
inhabitants of the United States would still appear to be about 30 per 
cent, in ten years. 

Mr Sadler acknowletlges that Cobbell exaggerates the number of emi- 
grants when he states it at 150,000 a year. Yet even this estimate, 
absurdly great as it is, would not be sufficient to c.xplain the increase of 
the population of the United States on Mr Sadler’s principles. Tie is, 
be tells us, “ convinced that doubling in 35 years is a far more rapid 
<luplication than ever has taken place in that country from procreation 
only.” An increase of 20 per cent, in ten years, by procreation, would 
therefore be the very utmost that he would allow to be possible. \Yc 
have already shown, by reference to the census of the slave population, 
that this doctrine is quite absurd. And, if we suppose it to be sound, we 
shall be tlrivcn to the conclusion that above eight hundred thousand 
people emigrated from Europe to the United States in a space of little 
more than five years. The whole increase of the white population from 
1810 to 1S20 was within a few hundreds of 2,ooo,cxx>. If wc are to attri- 
bute to procreation only 20 per cent, on the number returned by the 
census of 1810, we shall have about 830,000 persons to account for in 
some other way ; — and to suppose that the emigrants who went to America 
between the peace of 1815 and the census of 1820, with the children who 
were bom to them there, would make up that number, would be the 
height of absurdity. 

^Ye could say much more ; but wc think it quite unnecessary at present. 
We have shown that Mr Sadler is careless in the collection of facts, — 
that he is incapable of reasoning on facts when he has collected them, — 
that he does not understand the simplest terms of science, — that he has 
enounced a proposition of which he does not know the meaning, — that 
the proposition which he means to enounce, and which he tries to prove. 
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leads directly to all those consequences which he represents as impious 
and immoral, — and that, from the very documents to which he has 
himself.appealed, it may be demonstrated that his theory is false. We 
may, perhaps, resume the subject when his next volume appears. 
Meanwhile, we hope that he will delay its publication until he has 
learned a little arithmetic, and unlearned a great deal of eloquence. 
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A"niii, Mr Mnltliiis ri.-commends, erroneously pcTlinp^, bul assuredly from 
Inimaiie motives, that alms, svlien Kivcn, should be given very sparingly. 
Mr Sadler rjuotes the recommendation, and adds the following courteous 
comment : — “ The tender mercies of the wicked arc cniel.” M'c cannot 
think that a writer who indulges in these indecent and unjust attacks on 
professional and personal chameter has any right to complain of our 
sarcasms on his meta])hors and rhymes. 

W'c will now proceed to examine the reply which Mr Sadler has thought 
fit to make to our arguments. He begins by attacking our remarks on the 
origin of c\dl. They are, says he, too profound for common a])prehen- 
sion ; and he hopes that they are too profouml for our own. 'J'hat they 
seem profound to him we can well believe. Profundity, in its secondary 
as in its primary sense, is a relative tenn. M’hen Grildrig was nearly 
drowned in the Brobdignagian cream-jug he doubtless thought it veiy 
deep. But to common apprehension our reasoning would, we are per- 
suaded, appear perfectly simple. 

Tlie theory of Mr Malthus, saj-s Mr Sadler, cannot be true, because it 
asserts the e.xiatence of a great and terrible evil, and is therefore incon- 
sistent with the goodness of God. We answer thus. We know that 
there arc in the world great and terrible evils. In spite of these evils, we 
believe in the goodness of God. Why may we not then continue to be- 
lieve in his goodness, though another evil should be added to the list ? 

1 low does Mr Sadler answer this ? Merely by telling us, that we arc too 
wicked to be reasoned with. He completely shrinks from the question ; 
a question, be it remembered, not raised by us — a question which we 
should luave felt strong objections to raising unnecessarily — a question put 
forward by himself, as intimately connected with the .subject of his two 
ponderous volumes. lie attempts to carp at detached parts of our rca- 
.soning on the subject. With what success he carries on this guerilla war 
after declining a general action with the main body of our argument our 
leaders shall see. 

“The Reviewer sends me to Paley, who is, 1 confess, rather more in- 
telligible on the subject, and who, fortunately, has decided the very point 
ill dispute. I will first give the words of the Reviewer, who, when speaking 
of my general argument regarding the magnitude of the evils, moral and 
physical, implied in the tlieoiy I oppose, sums up his ideas thus : — ‘ Mr 
Sadler says, that it is not a light or transient evil, but a great and perma- 
nent evil. What then ? The question of the origin of evil is a question 
of ay or no, — not a question lyMORE or j.t:ss.’ But wh.at says Paley ? 
Ilis express rule is this, that ‘when we cannot resolve all appearances 
into benevolence of design, -ue uiakc the few g'txie place to the MANY, the 
l.nTLE to the GREAT ; that we take our judgment from a large and decided 
prepanderancy Now in weighing these two authorities, directly at issue 
on this point, I think there will be little trouble in determining which we 
shall make ‘ to give place or, if we ‘ look to a large and decided pre- 
pondcranc)’ ’ of cither talent, learning, or benevolence, from whom we 
shall ‘ take our judgment.’ The cfironteiy, or, to speak more charitably, 
the ignorance of a reference to Paley on this subject, and in this instance, 
is really man’cllous.” 

Now, docs not Mr .Sadler see that the very words which he quotes from 
Paley contain in thcrriselves a refutation of his whole argument? Paley 
says, indeed, as every man in his .senses would say, that in a certain case. 
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which he has specified, the more and the less come into question But 
in what case ^ “ Wlien we cavnot resolve all appearances into the bene- 

volence of design.” It IS better that there should be a little evil than a 
great deal of ev il This is self-evident. But it is also self evident, that no 
evnl IS better than a little evil. Why, then, is there any evil? It is 
a mysteiy wliicirwe cannot solve. It is a mystery winch Paley, by the 
very words which Mr Sadler has quoted, acknowledges himself unable to 
solve ; and it is bec.ause he c.annot solve that mystery that he proceeds 
to take into consideration the more and the less Believing in the divine 
goodness, we must necessarily believe that the evils which exist arc neces- 
sary to avert gieater evils. But what those greater evils are, we do not 
know'. Ilovv the happiness of any part of the sentient creation would 
be in any respect diminished if, for example, children cut their teeth 
without pain, we cannot understand The case is exactly the same with 
the principle of Mr Malthus. If superfecundity exists, it exists, no doubt, 
because it is a less evil than some other evil which otherwise would exist. 
Can Mr Sadler prove that this is an impossibility? 

One single expiession which Mr Sadler employs on this subject is 
sufficient to show how utterly incompetent he is to discuss it. “ On 
the Christian hypothesis,” says he, “no doubt exists .as to the origin 
of evil” He does not, we think, understand what is meant by the 
ongin of evil. The Chnstian Scriptures profess to give no solution of 
tint mystery. T hey relate facts : but they leave the metaphysical ques- 
tion undetermined. They tell us that man fell ; but why he was not so 
Lonstituted as to be incap.able of falling, or why the Supreme Being has 
not mitigated the consequences of the l'all more than they actually have 
been mitigated, the Scnpturcs did not tell us, and, it may w itliout pre- 
sumption be said, could not tell ns, unless we had been creatures 
iliffcrent from w’hat we aie There is something, either m the nature of 
our faculties or in the nature of the machineiy employed by us for the 
purpose of reasoning, which condemns us, on this and similar subjects, to 
hopeless ignorance Man can understand these high matters only by 
ceasing to be man, just as a fly can understand a lemma of New ton only 
by ceasing to be a fiy. To m.ake it an objection to the Christian system 
that It gives us no solution of these difficulties, is to make it an objection to 
the Christian system that it is a system formed for human beings Of the 
puzrles of the .'\cadcmy', there is not one which does not apply as strongly 
to Deism .as to Cbrlslxanity, .and to Atheism as to Deism, There arc 
difficulties in everything. Yet we aic sure that something must be true 

If revelation speaks on the subject of the orign of evil it speaks only to 
discourage dogmatism and tementy. In the most ancient, the most 
beautiful, and the most profound of all works on the subject, the Book 
of Job, both the sufferer who complains of the divine government, and 
the injudicious advisers who attempt to defend it on w rong piinciples, are 
silenced by the voice of supreme wisdom, and reminded that the question 
IS beyond the reach of the human intellect. St Paul silences the 
supposed objector, who strives to force him into controversy, m the same 
manner. The church has been, ever since the apostolic times, agitated 
by tins question, and by a question which is inseparable from it, the 
question of fate and free-will. The greatest theologians and philosophers 
have acknowledged that these things were too higli for them, and have 
contented themselves wath hinting at what seemed to be the most prob- 
able solution. "What says Johnson’ “All our effoit ends m belief that 
for the evils of life there is some good reason, and m confession that the 
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reason cannot bo fonnti. ’ ^^^^al rays Palcy? “Of the origin of evil no 

viniversa! solution has been discovered. 1 mean no solution which 
reaches to all eases of complaint. — The consideration of general laws, 
although it may concern the question of the origin of evil very nearly; 
which I think it does, rests la views disproportionate to otir faculties, and 
in a kuov.dedge which we do not possess. It serves rather to account for 
the obscurity of the subject, than to supply us with distinct answers to 
our dithcuUics.” What says presumptuous ignorance? “No doubt 
whatever exists as to the origin of evil.” It is remarkable that Mr Sadler 
ilocs not tell us what his solution is. The world, we suspect, will looc 
little by his silence. 

He fails on the reviewer again. 

“ Tliough I have shown,” say.s he, “and on nnthorities from which 
none can lightly differ, not only the cruelty and immorality which this 
system necessarily involves, but its most revoking feature, its gross par- 
tiality, he has u holly suppressetl this, the most important jiart of my 
argument ; as even the hare notice of it would have instantly exposed the 
sophistry to which lie has had recourse. If, liowever, he would fairly 
meet the whole question, let him show me tliat ‘ hydrophobia,’ which hi; 
gives as an c.xample of the laws of God and nature, is a calamity to which 
tile poor alone are liable ; or that ‘malaria,’ which, witli singular in- 
felicity, he has chosen as an illustration of the fancied evils of jiopulalion, 
is a respecter of persons.” 

Wc said nothing .about tins argument, as Mr Sadler c.all.s it, merely 
bccnu.'c we did not think it worlli while; and ue arc half a.shamed to .say 
anything aliout it now. Ilut, since Mr Sadler is so urgent for an answer, 
he shall have one. If there is evil, it must be either partial or universal. 
M'liich is the better of the two? Hydrophobia, says this great philo- 
sopher, is no argument against the divine goodness, because mad dogs 
bile rich and ixmr alike ; but if the rich were exempted, .and only nine 
people suffered for ten ivho suffer now, hydrophobia would foitbwitli, 
.simply because it would produce less evil than at prc.sent, become an 
argument against the divine gooilncss ! To stale such a proposition, is 
to refute it. -Vnd is not the malaria a icsjxicler of persons? It infests 
Rome. Docs it infest London? There me complaints pcciili.ar to 
the tropical countrie.s. There arc others which are found only in nioini- 
taiiious district.s ; others which are confined to marshy regions ; others 
again which rim in jiarticular families. Is not this partiality ? Why i‘' 
it more inconsistent with the divine goodness that poor men should 
suffer an evil from which rich men arc excmiit, than that .a particular 
portion of the community .should inherit gout, scrofula, insanity, and 
other maladies ? Ami are there no miseries under which, in fact, the 
poor alone are suffering ? Mr Sadler himself acknowledges, in tliis very 
paragraph, tliat there arc such ; but lie tells ns lliat these cnlamilie.> aie 
the effects of misgovcmmenl, and that this misgovcnimciit is the effect of 
jioliticnl economy. Be it so. lint does he not »ce that lie is only remov- 
ing the difficulty one step further ? Why does I’rovidciice suffer men, 
ivhose minds are filled with false and peniicious notions, to have power 
in the state? For good ends, wc ilotibt not, if the fact be to ; but for 
end.s inscrutable to us, who sec only a small ]iarl of the vast scheme, mid 
who see that .small part only for .a .slif>r[ period. Doe.s Mr .Sadler doubt 
that the Supreme Being has [>ower os absolute over the revolutions of 
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political as over tlie organisation of natural bodies? Surely not : and, if 
not, rve do not see that he vindicates the ways of Providence by attribut- 
,ing the distresses, which the poor, as he confesses, endure, to an error in 
legislation rather than to a law of physiolog)'. Turn the question as we 
may, disguise it as we may, we shall find that it at last resolves itself into 
the same great enigma, — ^the origin of physical and moral evil : an enigma 
which the highest human intellects have given up in despair, but which 
hir Sadler thinks himself perfectly able to solve. 

He ne.vt accuses us of ha\’ing paused long on verbal criticism. \Ye 
certainly did object to his improper use of the words “inverse variation." 
Mr Sadler complains of this with his usual bitterness. 

“Now what is the Reviewer’s quanel with me on this occasion? 
That he does not Imderstand the meaning of my terms? No. He 
acknowledges the contrary. That I have not fully e.xplained the sense 
in which I have used them? No. An explanation, he knows, is im- 
, mediately subjoined, tiiough he has carefully suppressed it. That I have 
■varied the sense in which I have applied them ? No. I challenge him 
to show it. But he nevertheless goes oir for man)' pages together in 
arguing against what he knows, and, in fact, acknowledges, I did not 
mean ; and then turns round and argue-s again, tliough much njoie feebly, 
indeed, against what he says I did mean 1 Now, even had I been in 
error as to the use of a word, I appeal to the reader whether such an 
unwortliy and disingenuous course would not, if generally pursued, make 
controversy on all subjects, however important, that into which, in such 
hands, it always degeirerates — a dispute about words.” 

The best way to avoid controversies about words is to use words in 
their proper senses, hlr Sadler may think our objection captious ; but 
how he can think it disingenuous we do not well understand. If we had 
icpresented him as meaning what we knew that he did not mean, we 
•should have acted in a disgraceful manner. But we did not represent 
him, and he allows that we did not represent him, as meaning what lie 
did not me.an. We blamed him, and with perfect justice and propriety, 
for, saying what he did not mean. Everyman has in one sense a right 
to defmediis own terms; that is to Say, ii he chooses to call one two, 
and two seven, it would be absurd to charge him with false arithmetic 
for saying that seven is the double of one. But it would be perfectly fair 
to blame him for changing the established sense of words. The words, 
‘Mnveise variation,” in matters not purely scientific, have often been 
used in the loose way in which Mr Sadler has used them. But we shall 
be surprised if he can find a single instance of their having been so u=ed 
in a matter of pure arithmetic. 

We will illustrate our meaning thus. I.uid Thurlow, in one of his 
speeches about Indian affairs, said that one Hastings was worth twenty 
Macartneys. He might, with equal propriety, have said ten Macartneys, 
of a hundred Macartneys. Nor would theie have been the least incon- 
sistency in his using all the three expressions in one speech. But would 
this be an e.vcuse for a financier who, in a matter of account, should reason 
as if ten, twenty, and a hundred were the same number? 

Mr Sadler tells us that he purposely avoided the use of the word pro- 
portion in stating his principle. He seems, therefore, to allow that the 
word proportion would have been improper. Yet he did in fact employ 
it in explaining his principle, accompanied with an awkward explanation 
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intentkcl to siqiiify tliril, thougli he said proportion, he meant somethinj; 
quite difTerent from pro]iortinn. We should not have said so much on 
this stdijcct cither in our former article, or at present, but that there is 
in all Mr Sadler's w ritings an air of scientific pedantry, which renders his' 
errors fair game. We will now let the matter rest ; and, instead of 
assailing Mr Sadler with our verbal criticism, proceed to defend ourselves 
against liis literal criticism. 


“ The Reviewer promised his readers that some curious results should 
follow from his shufiling. We will enable him to keep his word. 

“ ‘ In two English counties,’ says he, ‘which contain from 50 to 100 
iuliabitants on the square mile, the births to too marriages are, according 
to Mr Sadler, 420; but in 44 departments of France, in which there 
arc from one to twohecatares [ludares] to each inhabitant, that is to 
say, in which the population is from 125 to 250, or rather more, to the 
square mile, the number of births to one hundred marriages is 423 and a 
fraction.’ 

“ The first atrious result is, that our Reviewer is ignorant, not only of 
the name, but of the c.vtent, of a French hectare ; otherwise he is guilty 
of a practice which, even if transferred to the gambling-table, would, I pre- 
sume, prevent him from being allowed ever to shuffle, even there, again. 
1 Ic v/as most ready to pronounce upon a mistake of one per cent, in a 
calculation of mine, the difference in no wise affecting the argument in 
hand ; but here I must infonn him, that his error, whether wilfully or 
ignorantly put forth, involves his entire argument. 

“The French hectare I had calculated to contain i07,7oSj''5V English 
square feet, or acres ; Dr Kelly takes it, on authority which he 

gives, at lOT English square feet, or ajVoVoVir acres. The 
hast French Aitttuatns, however, state it, I perceive, as being equal to 
SiVa/Tynj acres. The dilTercnce is very trilling, and will not in the 
slighte.st degree cover our critic’s error. The first calculation gives 
about 258 jVir hectares to an English square mile; the second, 258 
the last, or French calculation 25815^. When, therefore, the Reviewer 
calculates the population of the departments of France thus : * from one 
to two hectares to each inhabitant, that is to say, in which the population 
is from 125 to 250, or rather more, to the square mile ; his ‘ t/iat is to 
say’ is that which he ought not to have said — no rare case with him, as 
we shall show throughout.” 

We must infonn Mr Sadler, in the first place, that we inserted the 
vowel which amuses him so much, not from ignorance or from careless- 
ne.ss, but advisedly, and in conformity with the practice of several respect- 
able writers. He will find the word hccatarc in Rce's Cyclopaxlia. lie 
will find it also in Dr Voung. We prefer the form which we have 
employed, because it is etymologically correct. Mr Sadler seems not to 
know that a hccatarc is so called, because it contains a hundred nm. 

We were perfectly acquainted with the c.'ctent as well ns with the 
name of a hccatarc. Is it at all strange that we should use the words 
“250, or rather more,” in speaking of 258 and a fraction? Do not 
people constantly employ round numbers with still greater looseness, in 
translating foreign distances and foreign money? If indeed, as Mr 
Sadler says, the difTcrcnce which he chooses to call an error involved the 
entire argument, or any part of the argument, we should have been guilty 
of gross unfairness. Rut it is not so. The difTcrcnce between 25S and 
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250, as even Mr Sadler would see if he were not blind with fur)', was a 
difference to his advantage. Our point was this. The fecundity of a 
dense population in certain departments of France is greater than that of 
a thinly scattered population in certain counties of England. The more 
dense, therefore, the population in those departments of France, tlie 
stronger was our case. By putting 250, instead of 258, we understated 
our case. Mr Sadler’s correction of our orthography leads us to suspect 
that he knows very little of Greek ; and his correction of our calculation 
quite satisfies us that he knows very little of logic. 

But, to come to the gist of the controversy. Our argument, drawn 
from Mr Sadler’s own tables, remains absolutely untouched. He makes 
excuses Indeed ; for an excuse is the last thing that Mr Sadler will ever 
v.’ant. There is something half laughable and half provoking in the 
facility with which he asserts and retracts, says and unsays, exactly as suits 
his argument. Sometimes the register of baptisms is imperfect, and 
sometimes the register of burials. Then again these registers become all 
at once exact almost to an unit. He brings forward a census of Prussia in 
proof of his theory. We show that it directly confutes his theory ; and it 
forthwith becomes “ notoriously and grossly defective.” The census of 
the Netherlands is not to be easily dealt with ; and the census of the 
Netherlands is therefore pronounced inaccurate. In his book on the Law 
of Population, he tells us that “in the slave-holding States of America, 
the male slaves constitute a decided majority of that unfortunate class.” 
This fact we turned against him ; and, forgetting that he had himself 
stated it, he tells us that “it is as erroneous as many other ideas which 
we entertain,” and that “ he will venture to assert that the female slaves, 
were, at the nubile age, as numerous as the males.” The increase of the' 
negroes in the United States puzzles him ; and he creates a vast slave- 
trade to solve it. He confounds together things perfectly different j the 
slave-trade carried on under the American flag, and the slave-trade carried 
oh for the supply of tlie American soil,— the slave-trade with Africa, and 
tlie internal slave-trade between the different States. He exaggerates a 
few occasional acts of smuggling into an immense and regular importation, 
and makes his escape as well as he can under cover of this hubbub of 
words. Documents are authentic and facts true precisely in proportion 
to the support which they afford to his theory. This is one way, un- 
doubtedly, of making books ; but we question much whether it be the 
way to make discoveries. 

As to the inconsistencies which we pointed out between his theory and 
his own tables, he finds no difficulty in explaining them away or facing 
them out. In one case there would have been no contradiction if, instead 
of taking one of his tables, we had multiplied the number of three tables 
together, and taken the average. Another would never have existed if there 
had not been a great migration of people into Lancashire. Another is 
not to be got over by any device. But then it is very small, and of no 
consequence to the argument. 

Here, indeed, he is perhaps right. The inconsistencies which -we 
noticed, were, in themselves, of little moment. We give them as samples, 
— as mere’ hints, to caution those of our readers who might also happen 
to be readers of Mr Sadler against being deceived by his packing. He 
complains of the word packing. We repeat it ; and, since he has defied 
us to the proof, we will go fully into the question which, in our last article, 
we only glanced at, and prove, in such a manner as shall not leave even 
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to ^^r Smller nny shadow of excuse, that his tlieory owes its spccioiusness 
to pachint;, and to packincr alone. 

'I'liat our readers may fully understand our reasoniii", wc will again 
state wliat .Mr Sadler’s proposition is. He asserts that, on a given space, 
tiie numixir of children to a marriage becomes less and less as the pojiula- 
tion becomes more and more numerous. 

We will begin with the census of France given by ^^r Sadler. liy join- 
ing the dcp.artments together in combinations which .suit his purpose, lie 
has contrived to produce three tables., which be jtresents as decisive 
]iro()fs of his theory. 

The first is as follows ; — 

'' Tile legitimate births arc, in those departments where there are to 
each inhahitant — 

From 4 to 5 hects. (2 departs.) to eveiy 


1000 marriages 


... 



3104 ... 

(3 do.) 




4372 

2 to 3 ... 

(30 do.) 




42,0 

l to 2 

(44 do.) 




4-31 

•o6tor 

(S <io-) 

• •• 



41.46 

and 06 ... 

(I do.) 




2657 


The two other computations he has given in one table. Wc subjoin it. 


! 

Heel, to eacli 
Inhabitant. 

>Cunibcr of 
UciMfuncnts. 

Legit. IJirlhs to 
100 Marrbpc^. 

Lecit* iJirih*; to 

ICO Mar. (1826). 

4 to 5 


497 

397 

3 to 4 

3 

439 

3S9 

2 to 3 

30 

42-1 

379 

I to 2 

4-1 

420 

375 

under i 

5 

415 

37- 

1 atul 'oO 

1 

1 

203 

-53 


These tables, as wc said in our former article, certainly look well for 
Mr Sadler's theory. “ Llo they ? ” says he. “ Assuredly they do ; and in 
admitting this, the Reviewer has admitted the theory to he proved.” We 
cannot absolutely agree to this. A theory is not jiroved, we must tell Mr 
tfadlcr, merely because tlic evidence in its favour looks well at first sight. 
There is an old proverb, very homely in expression, but well deserving to 
he had in constant rcmemlirancc by all men. engaged cither in action or 
in siieculation — *• One story is good till another is told ! ” 

We affirm, then, that the results which these tables prc.sent, and which 
seem so favourable to Jlr Sadler's theory, are produced by packing, and 
liy packing alone. 

In the first place, if wc look at the departments .singly, the whole is in 
disorder. About the department in which I'aris is situated llierc is no 
dispute : Mr Maltluis distinctly admits that great cities prevent ]iropaga- 
tioii. There remain cighty.four departments ; and of these there is not, 
we believe, a single one in the place which, according to Mr Sadler's 
principle, it ought to occupy. ' 
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That wliich ought to be highest in fecuitdity is lentil in one table, four- 
teenth in another, and only thirty-firot according to the third. That wliich 
ought to be third is twenty-second by the table, which places it highest. 
That whicli ought to be fourth is fortieth by the table, which places it 
highest. That wliich ought to be eighth is fiftieth or sixtieth. That 
which ought to be tenth from the top is at about the same distance from 
the bottom. On the other hand, that whicli, according to Mr Sadler’s 
jirinciple, ought to be hast but two of all tlie eighty-four is tliird in two 
of the tables, and seventli in that which places it lowest ; and that which 
ought to be last is, in one of Mr Sadler’s tables, above that whicli ought 
to be first, in two of them, above that whicli ought to be third, and, in all 
of them, above that which ought to be fourth. 

By dividing the departments in a particular manner, Mr Sadler has 
produced results which he contemplates witli great satisfaction. But, if 
we draw the lines a little Itigher up or a little loiver down, we shall find 
that all his caiculalion.s are thrown into utter confusion ; and that the 
phenomena, if they indicate anytliing, indicate a law the very revense of 
that which lie h.as propounded. 

Let US take, for example, tlie tiiirly-two departments, n.s they .stand in 
Mr Sadler’s table, from Lorere to Meuse inclusive, .and divide them into 
two sets of sixteen departments each. The set from I.or.che and Loirct 
inclusive consists of tho.-.e departments in which the .space to each inliabi- 
taut is from 3‘S hecatares to Tlie set from Cantal to Meuse 

inclusive consists of those departments in which the .sp.ace to cacit 
inhabitant bs from 2*43 liccatares to S'oy. That is to say, in the fomicr 
sot the inh.abitants are from 68 to 107 on tlie square mile, or thereabouts. 
In tlie latter they are from 107 to 125. Therefoie, on Mr Sadler’.s 
principle, the fecuitdity ought to be smaller in the latter set than in the 
fonner. It is, Jioivcver, greater, and that in every one of Mr Sadler’s 
three tables. 

Let us now go .a little lower down, and take another set of sixteen 
departments — those whicli lie together in Mr Sadler’s tables, from 
Ilerault to Jura inclusive. Mere' the population is .still thicker than in 
the second of those sets wliich we before compared. The fecundity, 
tlicrefore, ought, on Mr Sadler's principle, to he less than in that set. 
But it i.s again greater, and that in all .Mr Sadler’s three tables. We 
have a regularly ascending series;, where, if his theory had any trutli in it, 
we ought to Iiave a regularly descending series. Wc will give the results 
of our calculation. 

'i'iie number of children to Jooo marriages is — 



First Tabic. 

Second Tabic. 

Third Table. 

In tlie sixteen departments where 




there arc from 6S to 107 people 
on a square mile 

418S 

4220 

37S0 

I n the sixteen departments witere 


titere are from 107 to 125 people 
on a square mile 

4374 

4333 

, 3S53 

In the .sixteen departments where 

there are from 134 to 153 people 
on a .square mile 

44S4 

4416 

39 H 
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We ^vill give anotlier instance, if possible still more decisive. We will 
take the three departments of France which ought, on Mr Sadler’s prin- 
ciple, to be the lowest in fecundity of all the eighty-five, saving only that 
in which Paris stands ; and we will compare them with the three depart- 
ments in which the fecundity ought, according to him, to be greater than 
in any other department of France, two only excepted. We will compare 
Bas Rliin, Rhone, and Nord, with Lozere, Landes, and Indre. In 
Lozere, Landes, and Indrc, the population is from 6S to S4 on the square 
mile or nearly so. In Bas Rhin, Rhone, and Nord, it is from 3C0 to 417 
on the square mile. There cannot be a more overwhelming answer to 
Mr Sadler’s theory than the table which we subjoin : 

The number of births to lOCXD marriages is — 


t First Tnblc. 

‘ 1 

SccondTable- 

Third Table. 

In the three departments in which j 



there arc from 6S to 84 people | 



on the square mile j 4372 

In the three departments in which 
there are from 300 10417 people 

4390 

3800 

on the square mile j 4457 

4510 

4060 


These are strong cases. But we have a still stronger case. Take the 
whole of the third, fourth, and fifth divisions into which Mr Sadler has 
portioned out the French departments. These three divisions make iiji 
almost the whole kingdom of France. ' They contain seventy-nine out of 
the eighty-five departments. Mr Sadler has contrived to divide them in 
such a manner that, to a person who looks merely at his averages, the 
fecundity seems to diminish as the population thickens. We will separate 
them into two parts instead of three. We will draw the line between the 
department of Gironde and that of Herault. On the one side arc the 
thirty-two departments from Cher to Gironde inclusive. On the other side 
are the forty-six departments from Herault to Nord inclusive. In all the 
departments of the former set, the population is under 132 on the square 
mile. In all the departments of the latter set, it is above 132 on the square 
mile. It is clear that, if there be one word of truth in Mr Sadler’s theory, 
the fecundity in the latter of these divisions must be very decidedly 
smaller than in the former. Is it so? It is, on the contrary, gre.ater in 
all the three tables. We give the result. 

The number of births to iodo marriages is — 



First Table- 

1 

SccondTablc .1 

1 

1 1 

Third Table [ 

In the thirty-two departments in 
which there are from 86 to 132 
people on the square mile 

4210 

1 

j 

4199 ' 

1 : 

i 

37 ^ ■ 

In the forty -seven departments in 
which there are from 132 to 417 
people on the square mile 

4250 

4224 

1 37 Cf* 
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This fact is alone enough to decide the question. Yet it is oidy one 
of a crowd of similar facts. If the line between Jlr Sadler’s second and 
third division be dra^vn six departments lower down, the third and fourth 
divisions will, in all the tables, be above the second. If the line between 
the third and fourth divisions be drawn two departments lower down, the 
fourth division will ■ be above the third in all the tables. If the line 
between the fourth and fifth division be drawn two departments lower 
down, the fifth will, in all the tables, be above the fourtli, above the 
third, and even above the second. How, then, has Mr Sadler obtained his 
results? By packing solely. By placing in one compartment a district 
no larger than the Isle of Wight ; in another, a district somewhat less 
than Yorkshire ; in a third, a territory much larger than the island of 
Great Britain. 

By the same artifice it is that he has obtained from the census of 
England those delusive averagel which he brings forward with the utmost 
ostentation in proof of his principle. We will examine the facts relating 
to England, as we have examined those relating to France. 

If we look at the counties one by one, Mr .Sadler’s principle utterly 
fails. Hertfordshire with 251 on the square mile ; Worcester with 25S ; 
and Kent with 2S2, exhibit a far greater fecundity than the East Riding 
of York, which has ifii on the square mile ; Monmouthshire, which has 
I4S ; or Northumberland, which has 108. The fecundity of Stafford- 
shire, which has more than 300 on the square mile, is as high as the 
average fecundity of the counties which have from 150 to 200 on the 
square mile. But, instead of confining ourselves to particular instances, 
we will try masses. 

Take the eight counties of England which stand together in Mr Sadler’s 
list, from Cumberland to Dorset inclusive. In these the population is 
from 107 to 150 on the square mile. Compare with these the eight 
counties from Berks to Durham inclusive, in which the population is 
from 175 to 200 on the square mile. Is the fecundity in the latter coun- 
ties smaller than in the former? On tlie contrary, the result stands thus : 

The number of children to 100 marriages is — 

In the eight counties of England, in which there arc from 
107 to 146 people on the square mile ... ... 3SS 

■In the eight counties of England, in which there are from 
175 to 200 people on the square mile ... ... 402 

Take the six districts from the East Riding of York to the County of 

Norfolk inclusive. Here the population is from 150 to 17000 the square 

mile. To these oppose the six counties from Derby to Worcester inclusive. 
The population is from 200 to 260. Here again we find that a law, 
directly the reverse of that which Mr Sadler has laid down, appears to 
regulate the fecundity of the inhabitants. 

The number of children to 100 marriages is — 

In the six counties in which there are from 150 to 170 
people on the square mile — ... ... 393 

In the six counties in which there are from 200 to 260 
people on the square mile ... ... ... 399 

But we will make another experiment on Mr Sadler’s tables, if possible 
more decisive than any of those which we have hitherto made. We will 
take the four largest divisions into which he has distributed the English 
counties, , and which follow each other in regular order. That our 

R 
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into two iqual sets of seventeen counties each, and try \Miciner 1 
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ciple will then hold good. We have made this calculation, and \ve 
present them with the following result. 

The number of children to too marriages is — ^ 

In the seventeen counties of England in which there are 
from 100 to 177 people on the square mile, ... 3S7 

In the seventeen counties in which there are from 177 to 
282 people on the square mile, ... .. 3S9 

The difference is small, but not smaller than differences which Mr 
Sadler has brought forward as proofs of his theorj-. We say that these 
English tables no more prove that fecundity increases with the population 
than that it diminishes with the population. The thirty-four counties which 
we have taken make up, at least, four-fifths of the kingdom : and we 
see that, through those thirty-four counties, the phenomena are directly 
opposed to Mr Sadler’s principle. That in the capital, and in great 
inanufactrrring towns, marriages arc less prolific than in the open country, 
we admit, and Mr Malthus admits. But that any condensation of the 
population, short of that which injures all physical energies, will diminish 
the prolific powers of man, is, from these very tables of Mr Sadler, com- 
pletely disproved. 

It is scarcely worth while to proceed with instances, after proofs so 
ovenvhelraing as those which we have given. Yet we will show that Mr 
Sadler has formed his averages on the census of Prussia by an artifice 
e.Naclly similar to that which we have already e.xposed. 

Demonsiratiii^ the Law of Population from the Censuses of Prussia ■ 
at two several Periods. 


Pr.OVINCES. 

Inhabitants 
on a 
Square 
League. 

Births to 
each 

Marriage, 

1756- 

Average. 

Births to 
each 

Marriage, 

1784. 

U 

b 9 

fl 

h 

u 

< 

West Prussia 

832 


1 .l-’U 

475 


Pomerania 

928 

4 '3 


4-69 

j-472 

East Prussia 

1175 

507 

) 

S’io 

) 

blew Mark 

1 190 

4*22 

f 

443 

( ...- 

Mark of Brandenburg... 

1790 

3 -SS 

y 4 ij- 

4 '60 

M 45 

East Friesland 

1909 

3 '39 

) 

3-66 

) 

Guelderland 

CO 

0 

4'33 

\ 

374 

\ 

.Silesia and Glatz 

2314 


1 

4-84 

1 

Cleves 

2375 

3-80 


403 


hlinden and Ravensbuig 

2549 

3-67 

/ 3 ^4 

4-31 

74-4 

Magdeburg 

2692 

4'03 

/ 

4-57 


Neufchatel, &c 

2700 

3 '39 

f 

3 '98 

/ 

Halberstadt 

3142 

371 

1 -’•fir 

44S 


'licklingburg and Lingen 

3461 

3 '59 


3 '69 

j 4 
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or the censii'; of 1756 \vc will yay notliing, as Mr Sadler, finding him- 
self hard pressed by the argument which we drew from it, now declares 
it to be grossly defective. We confine ourselves to the census of 1784: 
and we will draw our lines at points somewhat different from those at 
which Mr Sadler has drawn his. Let the first compartment remain as it 
stands. Let East Prussia, which contains a much larger population than 
his last compartment, stand alone in the second division. Let the third 
consist of the New ^iark, the Mark of Brandenburg, East Friesland and 
Ouelderland, and the fourth of the remaining provinces. Our readers will 
/Ind that, on this arrangement, the division which, on Mr Sadler’s prin- 
ciple, ought to be second in fecundity stands higher than that which ought 
to be first ; and that the division which ought to be fourth stands higher 
than that which ought to be third. We wilt give the result in one view. 

The number of births to a marriage i.s — 


In those provinces of Prussia where there are fewer than 
1000 people on the square league ... ... 4-72 

In the province in which there arc 1175 people on the 
square league ... ... ... ... 5-10 

In the provinces in which there arc from 1190 to 20S3 
people on the square league ... ... ... 4-10 

In the provinces in which there are from 2314 to 3461 
people on the square league ... ... 4-27 


We will go no farther with this examination. In fact, we have nothing 
more to examine. The tables which we have scrutinised constitute the 
whole strength of Mr Sadler’s case ; and we confidently leave it to our 
readers to say, whether we have not shown that the strength of his case 
is weakness. 

Be it remembered too that we are reasoning on data furnished by Mr ■ 
Sadler himself. We have not made collections of facts to set against his, 
ns we easily might have done. It is on his own showing, it is out of his 
own mouth, that his theory stands condemned.’ 

That packing which we have exposed is not the only sort of packing 
which Mr Sadler has practised. We mentioned in our review some 
facts relating to the tovms of England, which appear from Mr Sadler’s 
table,s, and which it seems impossible to explain if his principles be 
sound. The average fecundity of a marriage in towns of fewer than 3000 
inhabitants is greater than the average fecundity of the kingdom. The 
average feaindity in tomis of from 4000 to sexx) inhabitants is greater 
than the average fecundity of Warwickshire, Lancashire, or Surrey. 
How is it, we asked, if Mr Sadler’s principle be correct, that the 
fecundity of Guildford should be greater than the average fecundity of 
the county in which it stands? 

Mr Sadler, in reply, talks about “the absurdity of comparing the 
fecundity in the small towns alluded to with that in the counties of 
Warwick and Stafford, or in those of Lancaster a'.d Surrey.” He pro- 
ceeds thus — 

” In Warwickshire, far above half the population is comprised in large 
towns, including, of course, the immense metropolis of one great branch 
of our manufactures, Birmingham. In the county of Stafford, besides 
the large and populous towns in its iron districts, situated so close together 
as almost to form, for considarablc distances, a continuous street ; there 
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is, in its potteries, a great population, recently accumulated, not included, 
indeed, in the towns distinctly enumerated in the censuses, hut vastly 
exceeding in its condensation that found in the places to which the 
Reviewer alludes. In Lancashire, again, to which he also appeals, one- 
fourth of the entire population is made up of the inhabitants of two only 
of the towns of that county ; far above half of it is contained in towns, 
compared with which those he refers to are villages : even the hamlets of 
the manufacturing parts of Lancashire are often far more populous than 
the places he mentions. But he presents us with a climax of absurdity in 
appealing lastly to the population of Surrey as quite rural compared with 
that of the twelve towns having less than 5000 inhabitants in their re- 
spective jurisdictions, such as Salfron-Walden, Monmouth, &c. Now, 
in the last census, Surrey numbered 398,658 inhabitants, and to say not 
a word about the other towns of the county, much above two hundred 
' thousands of these are roithin the Bills of Mortality 1 ‘ We should, there- 
fore, be glad to know ’ how it is utterly inconsistent with my principle 
that the fecundity of Guildford, which numbers about 3000 inhabitants, 
should be greater than the average fecundity of Smrey, made up, as 
the bulk of the population of Surrey is, of the inhabitants of some of the 
worst parts of the metropolis ? Or why the fecundity of a given number 
of marriages in the eleven little rural towns he alludes to, being somewhat 
higher than that of an equal number, half taken, for instance, from the 
heart of Birmingham or Manchester, and half from the populous districts 
by which they are surrounded, is inconsistent with my theory ? 

“ Had the Reviewer’s object, in this instance, been to discover the 
truth, or had he known how to pursue it, it is perfectly clear, at first 
sight, that he would not have instituted a comparison between the pro- 
lificness which exists in the small towns he has alluded to, and that in 
certain districts, the population of which is made up, partly of rural in- 
habitants and partly of accumulations of people in immense masses, the 
prolificness of which, if he will allow me still the use of the phrase, is 
inversely as their magnitude ; but he would have compared these small 
towns with the country places properly so called, and then again the 
different classes of towns with each other ; this method would have led 
him to certain conclusions on the subject.” 

Now, this reply shows that Mr Sadler does not in the least understand 
the principle which he has himself laid down. What is that principle? 
It is this, that the fecundity of human beings on given spaces, varies 
inversely as their numbers. We know what he means by inverse varia- 
tion. But we must suppose that he uses the words, “given spaces,” in 
the proper sense. Given spaces are equal spaces. Is there any reason 
to believe, that in those parts of Surrey which lie within the bills of 
mortality, there is any space equal in area to the space on which Guildford 
stands, which is more thickly peopled than the space on which Guildford 
stands? We do not know that there is any such. We are sure that there 
are not many. Why, therefore, on Mr Sadler’s principle, should the 
people of Guildford be more prolific than the people who live within the 
bills of mortality ? And, if the people of Guildford ought, as on Mr 
Sadler’s principle they unquestionably ought, to stand as low in the scale 
of fecundity as the people of Southwark itself, it follows, most clearly, 
that they ought to stand far lower than the average obtained by taking 
all the people of Surrey together. 

The same remark applies to the case of Birmingham, and to all the 
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Ollier eases which Tifr Padicr jnentions. Towas of 5000 inhahilanls nwy 
he, ami often arc, as thickly peopled “ on a given sjiace,” as Birming- 
liam. They arc, in other words, as thickly peopled as a portion of 
Bimiingham, equal to them in area. If so, on Mr Sadler’s principle, they 
ought to be as low in the scale of fecundity as Birmingham. But they 
are not so. On the contrary, they stand higher than the average obtained 
by taking the fecundity of Birmingham in combination with the fecundity 
of the rural districts of Wanvickshirc. 

1 ’he plain fact is, that Mr Sadler has confounded the population of a 
city with its population “on a given space,” — a mistake which, in a 
gentleman who assures us that mathematical science was one of his early 
and favourite studies, is somewhat curious. It is as absurd, on his 
jirinciple, to say that the fecundity of London ought to be less than the 
leamdity of Edinburgh, because London has a greater population than 
Edinburgh, as to say that the fecundity of Russia ought to be greater 
than that of England, because Russia h.is a greater population than 
I'ingland. lie cannot say that tlic spaces on which towns stand are too 
small to exemplify the truth of his principle. I’or he has himself brought 
forward the scale of fecundity in towns, as a proof of his principle. And, 
in the very passage which we quoted above, he tells us that, if we knew 
bow to pursue truth or wished to find it, we “ should have compared 
these small towns with country places, and the ditferent cla.sses of towns 
xvilh each other.” That is to say, we ought to compare together such 
unequal spaces as give re.sults favourable to his theory, and never to com- 
pare such equal spaces as give results opposed to it. Doe.s he mean 
anything by “a given space ? " Or does he mean merely such a space 
as suits his argument? It is perfectly clear that, if he is allowed to take 
this course, he may prove anything. No fact can come amiss to him. 
Suppose, for example, that the fecundity of New York should prove to 
be smaller than the fecundity of Idvcrpool. “That,” s.ays Mr .Sadler, 
“ makes for my theory. For there arc more people within two miles of 
the Broadway of New York, than within two miles of the E.xchange of 
Liverpool.” Suppose, on the other hand, that the fecundity of New 
York should be greater than the fecundity of Livciqiool. ‘‘This," says 
hlr Sadler again, “is an unanswerable proof of my theory. For tlierd 
are many more people within forty miles of Liverjrool than within forty 
miles of New York.” In order to obtain his luimber.s, he takes .spaces 
in any combinations which may suit him. In order to obtain his 
averages, he takes numbers in any combinations xvliich may suit him. 
,'\tid tiien he tells us that, because his tables, at the firel glance, look well 
lor his theory, his theory is irrcfrag.ably proved. 

\Vc will add a few words respecting the argument which we drew from 
the peerage. Mr Sadler asserted that the peers were a class condemned 
by nature to sterility. \Yc denied this, and showed from the lastcilition 
of Debrctt, that the peers of the United Kingdom h.ave considerably more 
than the average number of children to a marriage.. Mr .Sadler's answer 
has amused us much. lie denies the accuracy of our counting, and, by 
leckoning all the Scotch and Irish peers as peers of theUnited Kingdom, 
certainly makes very different numbers from those which we gave. A 
member of the I’arliamenl of the United Kingdom might have been 
expected, sve think, to know better what a peer of the United Kingdom is. 

By taking the Scotch and Irish peers, Mr Sadler has altered the average. 
But it is considerably higher than the average fecundity of England, and 
.still, therefore, constitutes an uhanswerahle aripimeiit against his theory. 
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The shifts to which, in this difficulty, he has recourse, are exceedingly 
diverting. “Tlie average fecundity of the marriages of peers,” said we, 
“ is higher by one-fifth than the average fecundity of marriages throughout 
the kingdom.” 

“ Where, or by whom did the Reviewer find it supposed,” answers klr 
Sadler, “ that the registered baptisms expressed the full fecundity of 
the marriages of England ?” 

Assuredly, if the registers of England are so defective as to explain 
the difference which, on our calculation, exists between the fecun- 
dity of the peers and the fecundity of tlie peo23le, no argument against 
Mr Sadler’s theory can be drawn from that difference. But what 
becomes of all tlie other arguments which Mr Sadler has founded on 
these very registers ? Above all, what becomes of his comparison 
between the censuses of England and France ? In the pamphlet before 
us, he dwells with great complacency on a coincidence which seems 
to him to support his theory, and which to us seems, of itself, sufficient 
to overthrow it. , 

" In my table of the population of France in the forty-four departments 
in which there are from one to two hectares to each inhabitant, the 
fecundity of too marriages, calculated on the average of the results of 
the three computations relating to different periods given in my table, 
is 406 yV. In the twenty-two counties of England in which there is from 
one to two hectares to each inhabitant, or from 129 to 25900 the square 
mile, — beginning, therefore, with Huntingdonshire, and ending with 
Worcestershire, — the whole number of marriages during ten years will 
be found to amount to 379,624, and the whole number of the births 
during the same term to 1,545,549— or 407 j’, 5- births to too marriages ! 
A difference of one in one thousand only, compared with the Fiench 
Iiroportioii 1 ” 

Does not Mr Sadler sec that, if the registers of England, which are 
notoriously very defective, give a result exactly conesponding almost to 
an unit with that obtained from the registers of France, which are 
notoriously very full and accurate, this proves the veiy reverse of what 
he employs it to prove ? The correspondence of the registers proves that 
there is no correspondence in the facts. In order to raise the average 
fecundity of England even to the level of the average fecundity of the 
peers of the three kingdoms, which is 3 ’Si to a marriage, it is necessarj' to 
add nearly six per cent, to the number of births given in the English re- 
gisters. But, if this addition be made, we shall have, in the counties of 
England, from Huntingdonshire to Worcestershire inclusive, 4 ’30 births 
to a marriage or thereabouts : and the boasted coincidence between the 
phenomena of propagation in France and England disappears at once. 
•This is a curious specimen of Mr Sadler’s iwoficiency in the art of making 
excuses. In the same pamphlet he reasons as if the same registers weie 
accurate to one in a thousand, and as if they were wrong at the vei-y least 
by one in eighteen. 

He tries to show that we have not taken a fair criterion of the fecundity 
of the peere. We are not quite sure that we undemtand his reasoning on 
this subject. The order of his observations is more than usually confused, 
and the cloud of words more than usually thick. We will give the argu- 
ment on which he seems to lay most stress in his own words : — 

“ But I shall first notice a far more obvious and important blunder 
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into which tlic Reviewer Jin'; fnllen ; or into which, I mthec fear, he 
knowingly wi.-lies to precipitate his re.aders, since I have distinctly pointed 
out what ought to have prescrvctl him from it in the very chapter he is 
criticising and contradicting. It is this : — he has entirely omitted 
• counting’ the sterile marriages of all those peerages which have become 
extinct during the very period his counting embraces. He counts, 
for instance, Fail I'lt/w illiam, his marriages, and heir ; but has he not 
omitted to enumerate the marriage', of those branches of the same noble 
bouse, which have hecomc c.xtinct since that venerahle individual pos- 
sessed his title ? 1 le talks of my having appealed merely to the extinction 
of peerages m mv .tigiiment ; but, on bis plan of comjnitation, extinctions 
are perpetually ami wholly lost ,ight of. In computing the average prolific- 
ness of the marriages of tfie nolilcs, he positively counts from a select 
class of them only, one from uliich the unprolific are const.antly weeded, 
and regularly disappear ; and he thus comes to the conclusion, that the 
peers are ‘an eminently prolific class!’ Just as though a farmer should 
compute the rate of mcrc.ase: not from tlie quantity of seed sown, hut 
from that part of it only which comes to perfection, entirely omitting all 
which h.ad faded to spring up or come to maturity. Upon this principle 
tlie mo,t scanty crop ever obtained, in which the husbandman should 
fail to receive ‘seed again,’ a, the phrase is, might be so ‘counted’ as to 
appear ‘ eminently prolific’ indeed." 

If we understand this passage rightly, it decisively prove.s th.at Mr 
■Sadler is incompetent to perform even the lowest offices of statistical 
research. What shadow of reason is there to believe that the peers who 
were .alive in the year tSaS differed .as to their prolificness from .any other 
equally minierous set of peers taken at random? In what sense were 
the peers who were alive in 1S2S analogous to that part of the seed 
which comes to perfection ? Did we entirely omit .all th.at failed? On 
the contrary, we counted the sterile .as well as the fruitful marri.ages of all 
tlie peers of the United Kingdom living at one time. In what w.ay were 
the peers who were alive in 1S2S a select class? In what w.ay were the 
sterile weeded from among them ? Did every peer who liail heen mar- 
ried without having issue die in 1S27 ? What shadow of reason is there 
to suppose that there was not the ordinary proportion of barren marriages 
among the marriages contracted by the noblemen whose names arc in 
Debreit's hast edition? lint we ought, says Mr S.adler, to have counted 
ull the sterile marri.ages of all the peers “ whose titles had become extinct 
during the [xiriod winch our counting embraced th.at is to say, since 
llie earliest m.trri.age contracterl by any peer living in JS28. W.as .such 
a proposition ever heard of before ? .Surely we were bound to do no .such 
thing, unless .at the same time wc had counted .also the children bom 
from all the fruitful marriages contracted by peers during the same period. 
.Mr Sadler would have us divide the number of children bom to peers 
living m 1S2S, not by the number of m.aniagcs which those peers con- 
tracted, hut by the number of marriages which those peers contracted 
added to a crowd of m.arn.ages selected, on account of their sterility, from 
.among the noble m.arri.ages iihich have taken pkice during the l.ast fifty 
years. Is this the nay to obtain fair avcrage.s ? We miglit as well 
rctpiire th.at all the noble marri.agcs which ihiring the hast fifty years have 
produced ten children apiece should lie added to those of the peers living 
in 1S2S. The proper «ay to .isccrlam uhether .a set of [leople be firolific 
or sterile is, not to lake marriages selected from the mass either on 
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nccount of their finitfulness or on account of their sterility, but to take a 
collection of marriages which there is no reason to tliink either more 
or less fruitful than others. ' What reason is there to think that the 
marriages contracted by the peers who were alive in 182S were more 
fruitful than those contracted by the peers who were alive in iSoo or 
in 1750? 

We will add another passage from Mr Sadler’s pamphlet on this sub- 
ject. We attributed the extinction of peerages partly to the fact that 
those honours are for the most part limited to heirs male. 

‘ “ This is a discoveiy indeed 1 Peeresses ‘ eminently prolific,’ do not, 
as Macbeth conjured his spouse, ‘ bring forth men-children only ; ’ they 
actually produce daughters as well as sons ! 1 Why, does not the 
Reviewer see, that so long as the rule of nature, which proportions the 
sexes so accurately to each other, continues to exist, a tendency to a 
diminution in one sex proves, as certainly as the demonstration of any 
mathematical problem, a tendency to a diminution in both ; but to talk 
' of ‘ eminently prolific’ peeresses, and still maintain that the rapid extinc- 
tion in peerages is owing to their not bearing male children exclusively, 
is arrant nonsense.” 

Now, if there be any proposition on the face of the earth which we 
• should not have expected to hear characterised as arrant nonsense, it is 
this, — that an honour limited to maies aione is more likely to become 
extinct than an honour which, like the cro\vn of England, descends in- 
differently to sons and daughters. We have heard, nay, we actually 
know families, in which, much as Mr Sadler may marvel at it, there are 
daughters and no sons. Nay, we know many such families. We are as 
much inclined as Mr Sadler to trace the benevolent and wise arrange- 
ments of Providence in the physical world, when once We are satisfied 
as to the facts on which we proceed. Aild we have always considered 
it as an arrangement deserving of the highest admiration, that, though in 
families the number of males and females differs widely, yet in great col- 
lections of human beings the disparity almost disappears. The chance 
undoubtedly is, that in a thousand marriages the number of daughters 
will not very much exceed the number of sons. But the chance also is, 
that several of those marriages will produce daughters, and daughters 
only. In every generation of the peerage there are several such cases. 
When a peer whose title is limited to male heirs dies, leaving only 
daughters, his peerage must expire, unless he have, not only a collateral 
heir, but a collateral heir descended through an uninterrupted line of 
.males from the first possessor of the honour. If the deceased peer was 
the first nobleman of his family, then, by the supposition, his peerage 
' will become extinct. If he was the second, it will become extinct, unless 
he leaves a brother or a brother’s son. If the second peer had a brother, 
the first peer must have had at least two sons ; and this is more than the 
average number of sons to a marriage in England. When, therefore, it 
is considered how many peerages are in the first and second genera- 
tion, it will not appear strange that extinctions should frequently take 
place. There are peerages which descend to females as well as males. 
But, in such cases, if a peer dies, leaving only daughters, the very 
fecundity of the marriage is a cause of the extinction of the peerage. If 
there were only one daughter, the honour would descend. If there are 
several, it falls into abeyance. 
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Ktit it is needless to nutUiply words in n case fo clear ; r.nd_ indeed it 
is neerlless to say atrytiiing more about Mr Sadler’s book. NVc have, if 
we do not deceive ourselves, comj)letely exposed the calculations on 
which his theory rests ; and we do not think that we should cither amuse 
our readers or serve tire cause of science if we were to rebut in succession 
a series of futile charges brought in the mo.st angry spirit against our- 
.'■elves ; ignorant imputations of ignorance, and unfair conrplnints of 
unfairness, — conveyed in long, dreary, declamations, so prolix that we 
cairnot find space to quote them, and so confused that vc cannot venture 
to abridge them. 

Tltcre IS much indeed in this foolish pamphlet to laugh at, fi-onr the 
motto in the first page down to some wisdom about cows in the last, 
dne part of it iirdecd is solemn enough, we mean a certain Jm d' csfrit of 
Mr Sadler’s touching a tract of Dr Arbulhnot's. This is indeed “very 
tragical mirth,” as I'eter Quince’s pl.aybill has it ; and we would not 
advise any person who' reads for amusement to venture on it as long as 
he c.an procure a volume of the Statutes at Large. This, however, to do 
Mr Sadler justice, is an exception. His witticisms, and his tables of 
figures, constitute tlie only parts of his work which can be pcni.-cd with 
])erfcct gravity. His blunders arc diverting, his excuses exquisitely 
comic. Ilut hib anger is tlic most grotesque exhibition that we ever sav,. 
He fo.ams at the mouth with the love of tnith, .and vindieatc.s the Divine 
benevolence uilh a most cdif)'ing iieartine's of liatrcd. On this subject 
we will gi\e him one word of parting advice. If he raves in this w.ay to 
ease his mind, or because he thinks that he docs himself credit by it, or 
from a sen'e of religious duty, far be it from us to interfere. His peace, 
his reputation, and liis religion arc his own concern ; and he, like the 
nobleman to whom his treatise is dedicated, has a rigid to do what he 
will with ins o\ni. Hut, if he has adopted Ids abusive style from a notion 
that it would hurt our feelings, we must infonn him that he is altogether 
mistaken ; and that he would do well in future to give us his argument.s, 
if he has any. aiul to keep his anger for those who fear it. 
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(July 1832.) 

Soir'Ciilt s sur ct sur les dtntx Prentiitvs AssemhUcs Lc^isiatt-z'es Par 

I^TinNNF Dumont^ de Gene\e ouvrage posthume public par M J P Du\al, 
Jilembre du Conseil Representatif du Canton dll Gene\e 8\o Pans . 3S32 

Tins is a. vei-y amusing and a \ery instructive book : but even if it Mere 
If'ss amusing and less instinctive, it would still be inteiesting as a relic of 
a M'lse and virtuous man. HI. Dumont was one of those pei-sons, the caie 
of whose fame belongs in an especial manner to mankind For be was 
one of those peisons who hare, foi the sake of mankind, neglected the 
tare of their owm fame. In his walk through life there was no obtinsire 
ne-is, no pushing, no elbow'ing, none of the little aits which bring foiwaid 
little men. With eveiy light to the head of the board, he took the 
lowest room, and well deserved to be gieeted with — Friend, go up higher. 
'I’hough no man was moie capable of achieving for himself a separate and 
independent leiiown, he attached himself to others ; he labouied to laise 
theii fame ; he w as content to 1 eceive as his share of the rew ard the mere 
orerflowings which redounded from the full measuie of then glory. Not 
that he was of a servile and idolatrous habit of mind . — not that he was 
one of thetiibeofBosw'ells, — those litemij Gibeonites, horn to he heweis 
of w’ood and drawers of w ater to the highei intellectual castes Possessed 
of talents and acquirements which made him great, he w ished only to be 
useful. In the prime of manhood, at the verj' time of life at which 
ambitious inenaie most ambitious, he was not solicitous to pioclaiin that 
he fuimshed information, aiguments, and eloquence to Mirabeau In his 
latei years he was perfectly willing that liis renown should merge in that 
of Mr Bentham. 

The sei vices w'hich M, Dumont has rendered to society can be fully 
appieciated only by those who have studied Mr Bentham’s works, both in 
their Hide and in then finished stale. The difference both for show and 
for use IS as gieat as the difference between a lump of golden ore and a 
rouleau of soveieigns fiesh fiom the mint. Of Mr Bentham we would at 
all times speak with the reveicnce which is due to a great 01 iginal thinker, 
and to a sincere and ardent friend of the human lace. If a few weak- 
nesses were mingled wnth his eminent virtues, — if a few' er~ors insinuated 
themselves among the many valuable truths which he taught, — this is 
assuiedly no time for noticing those W'eaknesses or those enore in an 
unkind or sarcastic spiiit A gieat man has gone from among us. full of 
years, of good w'orks, and of deserved honours. In some of the highest 
departments in which the human intellect can e\ert itself he has not left 
his equal or his second behind him Fromhiscontemporarieshe has had. 
according to the usual lot, more or less than justice. He has had blind 
flatterers and blind detractois — flatterers who could see nothing but per- 
fection in his style, detractors who could see nothing but nonsense in liis 
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matter. He will now have judges. Posteritj’ will pronounce its calm 
and impartial decision ; and that decision will, we firmly believe, place in 
the same rank with Galileo, and with Locke, the man who found juris- 
prudence a gibberish and left it a science.- Never was there a literary 
partnership so fortunate as that of Mr Bentham and M. Dumont. The 
raw material which Mr Bentham furnished was most precious ; but it was 
unmarketable. He was, assuredly, at once a great logician and a great 
rhetorician. But the effect of his logic was injured by a vicious arrange- 
ment, and the effect of his rhetoric by a vicious style. His mind was 
vigorous, comprehensive, subtile, fertile of arguments, fertile of illustra- 
tions, But he spoke in an unknown tongue ; and, that the congrega- 
tion might be edified, it was necessary that some brother having the gift 
of inteqrretation should expound the invaluable jargon. His oracles were 
of high import; but they were traced on leaves and flung loose to the 
wind. So negligent w,as he of the arts of selection, distribution, and com- 
pression, that to persons who formed their judgment of him from his works 
in their undigested state he seemed to be the least sj'stematic of all philo- 
sophers. The truth is, that his opinions formed a system, which, whether 
sound or unsound, is more e.xact, more entire, and more consistent with 
itself than any other. Yet to superficial readers of his works in their 
original form, and indeed to all re.aders of those works who did not bring 
great industry and great acuteness to the study, he seemed to be a man of 
a quick and ingenious but ill-regulated mind, — who saw truth only by 
glimpses, — who threw out many striking hints, but who had never thought 
of combining his doctrines in one harmonious whole. 

JI. Dumont was admirably qualified to supply what was wanting in 
"Sir Bentham. In the qualities in which the French writers surpass those 
of all other nations — neatness, clearness, precision, condensation — he sur- 
passed all French writers. If M. Dumont had never been bom, Mr 
Bentham would still have been a very great man. But he would have 
been great to himself alqne. The fertility of his mind would have 
resembled the fertility of those vast American wildernesses in which 
blossoms and decays a rich but unprofitable vegetation, “ wherewith the 
reaper filleth not his hand, neither he that bindeth up the sheaves his 
bosom.” It would have been with his discoveries as it has been with 
the “ Century of Inventions.” His speculations on laws would have 
been of no more practical use than Lord Worcester’s speculations on 
steam-engines. Some generations Iience, perhaps, when legislation had 
found its Watt, nn antiquarian might have published to the world the 
curious fact that, in the reign of George the Third, there had been a man 
'called Bentham, who had given hints of many discoveries made since his 
time, and who had really, for his age, taken a most philosophical view of 
the principles of jurisprudence. 

hlany persons have attempted to interpret between this powerful mind 
and the public. But, in our opinion, M. Dumont alone has succeeded. 
It is remarkable that, in foreign countries, where MrBentham’s works 
are known solely through the medium of the French version, his merit is 
almost universally acknowledged. Even those who are most decidedly 
opposed to his political opinions — the very chiefs of the Holy Alliance — 
have publicly testified their respect for him. In England, on the con- 
trary, many persons who certainly entertained no prejudice against him 
on political grounds were long in the habit of mentioning him contemp- 
tuously. Indeed, what was said of Bacon’s philosophy ihay be said of 
Bentham’s. It was in little repute among us, till judgments in its favour 
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came from beyond sea, and convinced ns, to our shame, that we had 
been abusing and laughing at one of the greatest men of the age. 

• M. Dumont might easily have found employments more gratifying to 
personal vanity than that of arranging works not his own. But he could 
have found no employment more useful or more truly honourable. The 
book before us, hastily written as it is, contains abundant proof, if 
proof were needed, that he did not become an editor because he wanted 
the talents which would have made him eminent as a writer. 

Persons who hold democratical opinions, and who have been accus- 
tomed to consider hi. Dumont as one of their party, have been surprised 
and mortified to learn that he speaks with very little respect of the French 
Revolution and of its authors. Some zealous Tories have naturally 
expressed great satisfaction at finding their doctrines, in some respects, 
confirmed by the testimony of an unwilling witness. The date of the 
work, we think, explains everything. If it had been written ten yeans 
earlier, or twenty years later, it would have been very different from what 
it is. It was written, neither during the first excitement of the Revolu- 
tion, nor at that later period when the practical good produced by the 
Revolution had become manifest to the most prejudiced observers ; but 
in those wretched times when the enthusiasm had abated, and the solid 
advantages were not yet fully seen. It was written in the year 1799, — a 
year in which the most sanguine friend of liberty might well feel some 
misgivings as to the effects of what the National Assembly had done. 
The evils which attend every great change had been severely felt. The 
benefit was still to come. The price — a heavy price — had been paid. 
The thing purchased had not yet been delivered. Europe was swarming 
with French exiles. The fleets and armies of the second coalition were 
victorious. Within France, the reign of terror was over ; but the reign 
of law had not commenced. There had been, indeed, during three 01 
four years, a written Constitution, by which rights were defined and 
checks provided. But these rights had been repeatedly violated ; and 
those checks had proved utterly inefficient. The laws which had been 
framed to secure the distinct authority of the executive magistrates and of 
the legislative assemblies — the freedom of election^ — the freedom of 
debate — the freedom of the press — the personal freedom of citizens — were 
a dead letter. The ordinary mode in which the Republic was governed 
was by coups d'etat. On one occasion, the legislative councils were 
placed under military restraint by the directors. Then, again, directors 
were deposed by the legislative councils. Elections were set aside by the 
executive authority. Sliip-loads of writers and speakers were sent, with- 
out a legal trial, to die of fever in Guiana. France, in short, was in that 
state in which revolutions, effected by violence, almost always leave a 
nation. The habit of obedience had been lost. The spell of prescription 
had been broken. Those associations on which, far more than on any 
arguments about property and order, the authority of magistrates rests, 
had completely passed away. The power of the government consisted 
merely in the physical force which it could bring to its support. Moral 
force it had none. It .was itself a government sprung from a recent con- 
vulsion. Its own fundamental maxim was, that rebellion might be 
justifiable. Its own existence proved that rebellion might be successful. 
The people had been accustomed, during several years,' to offer resistance 
to the constituted authorities on the slightest provocation, and to see the 
constituted authorities yield to that resistance. The whole political world 
was “ without form and void ” — an incessant whirl of hostile atoms. 
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which, every moment, formed some new combination. The only man 
who could', fi-v the i agitated elements of society in a stable form was 
following a wild vision of glory and empire through the Syrian deserts. 
The time was not yet come, when ■ ‘ , 

' “ Confusion heard his voice ; and wild uproar . 

• 1 Stood ruled : ” 

when, out of the chaos into which the old society had been resolved, 
were to rise a new dynasty, a new peerage, a new church, and a new code. 

' The dying words of Madame Roland, “Oh Liberty! how many 
crimes are committed in thy name ! ” were at that time echoed by many 
of the most upright and benevolent of mankind. M. Guizot has, in one 
of his admirable pamphlets, happily and justly described M. Laine as 
“an honest and liberal man, discouraged by the Revolution.” This 
description, at the time when M. Dumont’s iNIemoirs were written, would 
have applied to almost every honest and liberal man in Europe ; and 
would, beyond all doubt, have applied to M. Dumont himself. , To that 
fanatical worship of the all-wise and all-good people, which had been 
common a few years before, had succeeded an uneasy suspicion that the 
follies and vices of the people would frustrate all attempts to serve them. 
The wild and joyous exultation, with which the meetmg of the States- 
Geueral and the fall of the Bastile had been hailed, had passed away. 
In its place was dejection, and a gloomy distrust of suspicious appear- 
ances. The philosophers and philanthropists had reigned. And what 
had their reign produced ? Philpsophy had brought with it mummeries as' 
absurd as any which had been practised by the most superstitious zealot 
of the darkest age. Philanthropy had brought -with it crimes as horrible 
as the ma.ssacre of Saint Bartholomew. This was the eraancipaliou. of 
the human mind. These were the fruits of the great victory of reason 
over prejudice. France had rejected the faith of Pascal and Descartes as 
a • nursery fable, that a courtezan might be her idol, and a madman her 
priest. She had asserted her freedom against Louis, that she might bow 
■ down before Robespierre. For a time men thought that all the boasted 
wisdom of the eighteenth century was folly ; and that those hopes of 
great political and social ameliorations which had been cherished by 
Voltaire and Condorcet were utterly delusive. ■ > 

Under the influence of these feelings, hi. Dumont has gone so far as to 
say that the writings of Mr Burke on the French Revolution, though dis- 
figured by exaggeration, and though containing doctrines subversive of 
all public liberty, had been, on the whole, justified by events, and had 
probably saved Europe from great disasters. That such a man as the 
friend and fellow-labourer of Mr Benthani should have expressed such an 
opinion is a circumstance which well deserves the consideration of un- 
charitable politicians. These Memoirs have not convinced us that the 
French Revolution was not a great blessing to mankind. But they have 
convinced us that very great indulgence is due to those who, while the 
Revolution was actually taking place, regarded it with unraixed aversion 
and horror. We can perceive where their error lay. We can perceive 
that the evil was temporary, and the good durable. But we cannot be 
sure that, if our lot had been cast in their times, we should not, like them, 
have been discouraged and disgusted — that we should not, like them, -have 
seen, in that great victory of tlie French people, only insanity and crime. 

It is curious to observe .how some men are applauded, and others 
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reviled, for merely being what all their neighbours are, — for merely going 
passively down the stream of events, — for merely representing the opinions 
and passions of a whole generation. The friends of popular government 
ordinarily speak with e.xtreine severity of Mr Pitt, and with respect and 
tenderness of JMr Canning. Yet the whole difference, we suspect, con- 
sisted merely in this, — that Mr Pitt died in l8o6, and Mr Canning in 
1827. During the yeais which were common to the public life of both, 
Mr Canning was assuredly not a more liberal statesman than his patron. 
The truth is that Mr Pitt began his political life at the end of the Ameri- 
can War, when the nation was suffering from the effects of coiniption. 
lie closed it in the midst of the calamities produced by the French Revo- 
lution, when the nation was still strongly impressed with the horrors of 
anarchy. He changed, undoubtedly. In his youth he had brought in 
reform bills. In his manhood he brought in gagging bills. But the 
change, though lamentable, was, in our opinion, perfectly natiual, and 
might have been perfectly honest. He changed with the great body of 
his countrymen. Mr Canning, on the other hand, entered into public 
life when Europe was in dread of the Jacobins. He closed his public 
life when Europe was suffering under the tyranny of the Holy Alliance.' 
He, too, changed with the nation. As the crimes of the Jacobins had 
turned the master into something very like a Tory, the events which 
followed the Congress of Vienna turned the pupil into something very 
like a Whig. 

So much are men the creatures of circumstances. We see that, if M. 
Dumont had died in 1799, he would have died, to use the new cant word, 
a decided “Conservative.” If Mr Pitt had lived in 1832, it is our fiim 
belief that he would have been a decided Reformer. 

The judgment passed by M. Dumont in this woik on the French 
Revolution must be taken with considerable allowances. It resembles a 
criticism on a play of winch only the first act has been performed, or on 
a building from which the scaffolding has not yet been taken down. We 
have no doubt that, if the excellent author had revised these hlemoirs 
thii ty years after the time at \\ hich they were written, he tvould have seen 
reason to omit a few passages, and to add many qualifications and 
explanations. 

He would not probably have been inclined to retract the censures, just, 
though severe, which he has passed on the ignorance, the presumption, and 
the pedantry, of the Mational Assembly. But he would have admitted 
that, in spite of those faults, perhaps even by reason of those faults, that 
Assembly had conferred inestimable benefits on mankind. It is clear that, 
among the French of that day, political knowledge was absolutely in its in- 
fancy. It would indeed have been strange if it had attained matin ity in the 
time of censors, of lettres-de-cachet, and of beds of justice. The electors did 
not knowhow to elect. The representatives did not knowhow to deliberate, 
hi. Dumont taught the constituent body of Montreuil how to perform their 
functions, and found them apt to leani. He afterwards tried, in concert with 
hlirabeau, to instruct the National Assembly in that admirable system of 
Parliamentary tactics which has been long established in the English 
House of Commons, and which has made the House of Commons, in 
spite of all the defects in its composition, the best and fairest debating 
society in the world. But these accomplished legislator.s, though quite 
as ignorant as the mob of Montreuil, proved much less docile, and cried 
out that they did not want to go to school to the English. Their debates 
consisted of endless successions of trashy pamphlets, all beginning with 
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something about the original compact of societ)', man in the hunting state, . 
and other such foolery. They sometimes diversified and enlivened these’ 
long readings by a little rioting. They bawled j they hooted; they shook 
their fists. They kept no order among themselves. They were insulted 
•rvith impunity by the crowd which filled their galleries. They gave long 
and solemn consideration to trifles. They hurried through the most 
important resolutions with fearful expedition. They wasted months in 
quibbling about the words of that false and childish Declaration of Rights 
on which they professed to found their new constitution, and which was 
at irreconcilable variance with every clause of that constitution. They 
annihilated in a single night privileges, many of which partook of the 
nature of property, and ought therefore to have been most delicately 
handled. 

They are called the Constituent Assembly. Never was a name less 
appropriate. They were not constituent, but the very reverse of consti- 
tuent. They constituted nothing that stood or that deserved to last. 
They had not, and they could not possibly have, the information or the 
habits of mind which are necessary for the framing of that most exquisite 
of all machines — a government. The metaphysical cant with which they 
prefaced their constitution has long been the scoff of all parties. Their 
constitution itself, — that constitution which they described as absolutely 
perfect, and to which they predicted immortality, — disappeared in a few 
months, and left no trace behind it. They were great only in the work 
of destruction. 

The glory of the National Assembly is this, that they were in truth, 
what Mr Burke called them in austere irony, the ablest architects of ruin 
that ever the world saw. They were utterly incompetent to perform any 
work which required a discriminating eye and a skilful hand. But the 
work which was then to be done was a work of devastation. They had 
to deal with abuses so horrible and so deeply rooted that the highest 
political wisdom could scarcely have produced greater good to mankind 
than was produced by their fierce and senseless temerity. Demolition is 
undoubtedly a vulgar task ; the highest glory of the statesman is to con- 
struct. Rut there is a time for everything, — a time to set up, and a time 
to pull down. The talents of revolutionary leaders and those of the legis- 
lator have equally their use and their season. It is the natural, the 
almost universal, law, that the age of insurrections and proscriptions 
shall precede the age of good govermnent, of “temperate liberty, and 
liberal order. 

And how should it be otherwise ? It is not in srraddling-bands that we 
learn to walk. It is not in the dark that we learn to distinguish colours. 
It is not under oppression that we learn how to use freedom. The 
ordinary sophism by which misrule is defended is, when truly stated, 
this : — ^The people must continue in slavery, because slavery has gene- 
rated in them all the vices of slaves. Because they are ignorant, they 
must remain under a power which has made and which keeps them 
ignorant. Because they have been made ferocious by misgovemment, 
they must be misgoverned for ever. If the system under which they live 
were so mild and liberal that under its operation they had become 
humane and enlightened, it would be safe to venture on a change. But, 
as this system has destroyed morality, and prevented the development of 
the intellect , — as it has turned men, who might under different training 
have formed a virtuous and happy community, into savage and stupid 
wild beasts, — therefore it ought to last for ever. The English Revolu- 
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tion, it is said, was tnily a glorious Revolution. Practical evils were 
redressed ; no excesses were committed ; no sweeping confiscations took 
place ; the authority of the laws was scarcely for a moment suspended ; 
the fullest and freest discussion was tolerated in Parliament ; the nation 
showed, by the calm and temperate manner in which it asserted its 
liberty, that it was fit to enjoy liberty. The French Revolution was, on 
the other hand, the most horrible event recorded in history, — all madness 
and wickedness, — absurdity in theory, and atrocity in practice. What 
folly and injustice in the revolutionary laws I What grotesque affectation 
in the revolutionary ceremonies ! What fanaticism ! What licentious- 
ness ! What cruelty ! Anacharsis Clootz and Marat, — feasts of the 
Supieme Being, and marriages of the Loire — trees of liberty, and heads 
dancing on pikes — the Avhole forms a kind of infernal farce, made up of 
everything ridiculous, and everything frigntful. This it is to give free- 
dom to those who have neither wisdom nor virtue. 

It is not only by bad men interested in the defence of abuses that 
argument.s like these have been urged against all schemes of political 
improvement. Some of the highest and purest of human beings con- 
ceived such scorn and aversion for the follies and crimes of the French 
Revolution that they recanted, in the moment of triumph, those liberal 
opinions to which they had clung in defiance of persecution. And, 
if we inquire why it was that they began to doubt whether liberty were a 
blessing, we shall find that it was only because events had proved, in the 
clearest manner, that liberty is the parent of viitue and of order. They 
ceased to abhor tyranny merely because it had been signally shown that 
the effect of tyranny on the hearts and understandings of men is move 
demoralising and more stupifying than had ever been imagined by the 
most zealous friend of popular rights. The tnith is, that a stronger argu- 
ment against the old monarchy of France maybe drawn from the myades 
and the fusillades than from the Bastile and the Parc-aux-cerfs. We 
believe it to be a rule without an exception, that the violence of a revo- 
lution corresponds to the degree of misgovemment which has produced 
that revolution. Why was the French Revolution so bloody and destruc- 
tive? Why was our revolution of 1641 comparatively mild? Why was 
our revolution of 1688 milder still? Why was the American Revolution, 
considered as an internal movement, the mildest of all ? There is an 
obvious and complete solution of the problem. The English under James 
the First and Charles the First were less oppressed than the French 
under Louis the Fifteenth and Louis the Sixteenth. The English were 
less oppressed after the Restoration than before the great Rebellion. 
And America under George the Third was less oppressed than England 
under the Stuarts. The reaction was exactly proportioned to the pres- 
sure, — the vengeance to the provocation. 

When Mr Burke was reminded in his later yeare of the zeal which he 
had displayed in the cause of the Americans, he vindicated himself from 
the charge of inconsistency, by contrasting the wisdom and moderation of 
the Colonial insurgents of 1776 with the fanaticism and wdckedness of 
the Jacobins of 1792. He was in fact bringing an argument a fortiori 
against himself. The circumstances on which he rested his vindication 
fully proved that the old government of France stood in far more need of 
a complete change than the old government of America. The difference 
between Washington and Robespierre, — the difference between Franklin 
and Barere, — the difference between the destruction of a few barrels of 
tea and the confiscation of thousands of square miles, — the difference be- 

s 
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■tween the tarring and feathering of a tax-gatherer and the rnassacres of 
September, — measure the difference between the government of America 
under the rule of England and the government of France under the rule 
of die Bourbons. 

Louis the Sixteenth made great voluntary concessions to his people ; 
and they sent him to the scaffold. Charles the Tenth violated tlie 
fundamental laws of the state, established a despotism, and butchered his 
subjects for not submitting quietly to that despotism. He failed in his 
wicked attempt. He was at the mercy of those whom he liad injured. 
The pavements of Paris were still heaped up in barricades ; — the hospitals 
were still full of the wounded ; — the dead were still unburied ; — a thou- 
sand families -were in mourning ; — a hundred thousand citizens were in 
arms. The crime was recent ; — the life of the criminal was in the hands 
of the sufferers ; — .and they touched not one hair of his head. In the first 
revolution, victims were sent to death by scores for the most trifling acts 
proved by the lowest testimony, before the most partial tribunals. After 
the second revolution, those ministers who had signed the ordinances, 
those ministers, whose guilt, as it was of the foulest kind, was proved by 
the clearest evidence. — were punished only with imprisonment. In the 
first revolution, property was attacked. In the second, it was held 
sacred. Both revolutions, it is true, left the public mind of France in an 
unsettled state. Both revolutions were followed by insurrectionary 
movements. But, after the first revolution, the insurgents were almost 
• always stronger than the law ; and, since the second revolution, the law 
has invariably been found stronger than the insurgents. There is, 
indeed, much in the present state of France which may well excite the 
uneasiness of tliose who desire to see her free, happy, powerful,' and 
secure. Yet, if we compare the present state of France with the state in 
which she was forty years ago, how vast a change for the better has 
taken place ! How little effect, for example, during the first revolution, 
W'ould the sentence of a judicial body have produced On an armed and 
victorious party 1 If, after the loth of August, or after the pro- 
scription of the Gironde, or after the 9th of Thermidor, or after 
the carnage of Vendemiaire, or after the arrests of Fructidor, any 
tribunal had decided against the conquerors in favour of the con- 
quered, with what contempt, with what derision, would its award have 
been received ! The judges would have lost their heads, or would 
■ have been sent to die in some unwholesome colony. The fate of the 
jvictim whom they had endeavoured to save would only have been made 
darker and more hopeless by their interference. We have lately seen a 
signal proof that, in France, the law is now stronger than the sword. 
We have seen a government, in the very moment of triumph and revenge, 
Submitting itself to the authority of a court of law. A just and indepen- 
dent sentence has been pronounced — a sentence worthy of the ancient 
reni^wn of that magistracy to which belong the noblest recollections of 
French history — ^which, in an age of persecutors, produced L’Hdpital, — 
•whif h, in an age of courtiers, produced D’Aguesseau, — which, in an age 
of V ickedness and madness, exhibited to mankind a pattern of every 
■virtv e in the life and in the death of Malesherbes. The respectful manner 
in wnich that sentence has been received is alone sufficient to show how 
widew the French of this generation differ from their fathers. - .And how 
is th^difference to be explained ? The race, the soil, the climate, , are 
the same. If those dull, honest Englishmen, tvho explain the events of 
1 793 an^ 1 794 by saying that the French are naturally frivolous and cruel. 
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■were in t];e righf, wliy i"; the guillotine now sinnding- idle? Xot surely 
for want of Carlists, of aristocrats, of people gudty of incivism, of people 
suspected of being suspicious characters. Is not tlie tnie explanation 
this, that the Frenchman of 1832 has been far better governed than the 
Frenchman of 1789, — that his soul has never been g.alled by the oppressive 
]irivileges of a separate caste, — that he has been in some degree accus- 
tomed to discuss political questions, and to perform political function.s, — 
that he has lived for seventeen or eighteen years under institutions which, 
however defective, har e yet been far superior to any institutions that had 
before existed in France ? 

As the second French Revolution has been far milder than the fimt, .so 
that great change which has just been effected in England has been milder 
even than the second French Revolution, — milder than any revolution 
recorded in history. Some orators have described the reform of the House 
of Commons as a revolution. Others have denied the propriety of the 
term. The question, though in seeming merely a question of definition, 
suggests much curious and interesting matter for reflection. If we look 
at the magnitude of the reform, it may well be called a revolution. If we 
look at the means by which it has been effected, it is merely an Act of 
Parliament, regularly brought in, read, committed, and passed. In the 
whole history of England, there is no piouder circumstance than this, — 
that a change, which could not, in any other age, or in any other countr)’, 
have been effected without physical violence, should here have been ef- 
fected by the force of reason, and under the forms of law. The work of 
three civil wars has been accomplished by three sessions of Parliament. 
An ancient and deeply rooted system of abuses has been fiercely attacked 
and stubbornly defended. It has fallen ; and not one sword has been 
drawn ; not one estate has been confiscated ; not one family has been 
forced to emigrate. The bank has kept its credit. The funds have kept 
th.eir price. Every man has gone forth to his work and to his labour till 
the evening. During the fiercest excitement of the contest, — during the 
first fortnight of that immortal May, — there w.as notone moment at which 
any sanguinaiy' act committed on tlie person of any of the most unpopular 
men in England would not have filled the country with honor and 
indignation. 

And now that the victoiy is won, has it been abused? An immense 
mass of power has been transfened from an oligarchy to the nation. Are 
the members of the v.anquished oligarchy insecure ? Does the nation 
seem disposed to play the tyrant ? Are not those who, in any other 
slate of society, would have been visited with the severest vengeance of 
the triumphant party,- — would have been pining in dungeons, or flying 
to foreign countries, — still enjoying their possessions and their honours, 
still taking part as freel)' as ever in public affairs ? Two years ago they 
were dominant. They are now vanquished. Yet tlie whole people would 
regard uath horror any man who should dare to propose any vindictive 
measure. So common is this feeling, — so much is it a matter of course 
among us, — that many of our readers will scarcely understand what we 
see to admire in it. 

To what are we to attribute the unparalleled moderation and humanity 
•which the English people had displayed at this great conjuncture ? The 
answer is plain. This moderation, this humanity, are the fniits of a 
hundred and fifty years of liberty. During many generations we have 
had legislative assemblies which, however defective their constitution 
might be, have always contained man}' members chosen by the people. 
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nnd man)- others eager to obtain the approbation of the people : — assem- 
blies in svhich perfect freedom of debate was allowed ; — assemblies in 
tvhich the smallest minority had a fair hearing ; assemblies in which 
abuses, even when they were not redressed, were at least exposed. I'or 
many generations we have had the trial by jury, the Habeas Corpus Act, 
the freedom of the press, the right of meeting to disciuss public affairs, 
the right of petitioning the legislature. A vast portion of the population 
has long been accustomed to the exercise of political functions, and has 
Ireen thoroughly seasoned to political excitement. In most other countries 
there is no middle course between absolute submission and open rebel- 
lion. In England there has always been for centuries a constitutional 
opposition. Thus our institutions had been so good that they liad 
educated us into a capacity for better institutions. There is not a large 
town in the kingdom wliicli does not contain better materials for a 
legislature than all Trance could furnish in 17S9. There is not a spoul- 
ing-club at any pot-house in London in which the rules of debate aie 
not better understood, and more strictly observed, than in tlie Consti- 
tuent Assembly. There is scarcely a Political Union which could not 
frame in half an hour a declaration of rights superior to that which occu- 
pied the collective wisdom of France for several months. 

It would be impossible even to glance at all the cause.s of the French 
Revolution witliin the limit.s to which we must confine oiirselvc.s. One 
thing is dear. The government, the aristocracy, and the church were 
rewarded after their works. They reaped that which they had sown. 
They found the nation such a.s they had made it. That the people had 
become possessetl of irresistible power before they had attained the 
slightest knowledge of the art of government — that practical questions of 
vast moment were left to lx> solved by men to whom politics had been 
only matter of thcorj- — that a legislature wa.s composed of persons who 
were scarcely fit to compose a debating society — that the whole nation was 
ready to lend an car to any flatterer who appealed to its aipidity, to its 
fears, or to its thirst for vengeance — all this w.as the effect of misrule, 
obstinately continued in defiance of solemn warnings, and of the visible 
signs of an approaching retribution. 

Even while the monarchy seemed to be in its highest nnd most palmy 
state, the causes of that great destruction had already begun to operate. 
They may be distinctly traced even under the reign of Louis tlie Fourteenth. 
That reign is the time to which the Ultra-Royalists refer as the Golden Age 
of France. It was in tnith one of those periods which shine witli an 
unnatural and delusive splendour, and which are rapidly followed by 
gloom and decay. 

Concerning Louis the Fourteenth himself, the world seems at last to 
have formed a correct judgment. lie was not a great general ; he was 
not a great statesman ; hut he was, in one sense of the words, a great 
king. Never w.as there so consummate a m.-ister of wliat our James the 
First would have called kingcraft, — of all those arts which most advantage- 
ously display the merits of a prince, and most completely hide his defects. 
Though Ids internal administration was had, — though the militaiy triumphs 
which gave splendour to the early part of his reign were not achieved 
by himself, — though his later years were crowded with defeats and humili- 
ations, — though he was so ignorant that he scarcely understood the Latin 
of his mass-hook, — though he fell under the control of a ainning Jesuit and 
of a more cunning old woman, — he .succeeded in passing himself off on 
his people as a being above humanity. And this is the more extraordinary 
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because he did not seclude himself from the public gaze like those 
Oriental despots whose faces are never seen, and whose very names it is a 
crime to pronounce lightly. It has been said that no man is a hero to his 
valet ; — and all the world saw as much of Louis the Fourteenth as his 
valet could see. , Five hundred people assembled to see him shave and 
put on his breeches in the morning. He then kneeled down at the side 
of his bed, and said his prayer while the whole assembly awaited the end 
in solemn silence — the ecclesiastics on their knees, and the laymen with 
their hats before their faces. He walked about his gardens with a train 
of two hundred courtiers at his heels. All Versailles came to see him 
dine and sup. Fie was put to bed at night in the midst of a crowd as 
great as that which had met to see him rise in the morning. He took 
his very emetics in state, and vomited majestically in the presence of all 
the graudcs and petites entrees. Yet, though he constantly exposed himself 
to the public gaze in situations in which it is scarcely possible for any man 
to preserve much personal dignity, he to the last impressed those who 
surrounded him with the deepest awe and reverence. The illusion which 
he produced on his worshippers can be compared only to tliose illusions 
to which lovers are proverbially subject during the season of courtship. 
It was an illusion which affected even the senses. The contemporaries of 
Louis thought him tall. Voltaire, who might have seen him, and who 
had lived with some of the most distinguished members of his court, speaks 
repeatedly of his majestic stature. Yet it is ascertain as any fact can be, 
that he was rather below than above the middle size. He had, it seems, 
a way-of holding himself, a way of walking, a way of swelling his chest 
and rearing his head, which deceived the eyes of the multitude. Eighty 
years after his death, the royal cemetery was violated by the revolutionists, 
his coffin was opened ; his body was dragged out ; and it appeared that 
the prince, whose majestic figure had been so long and loudly extolled, 
was in truth a little man.* That fine expression of Juvenal is singularly 
applicable, both in its literal and in its metaphorical sense, to Louis the 
Fourteenth : 

“ Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula sint hominum corpuscula. ’’ 

' His person and his government have had the same fate. He had the 
art of making both appear grand and august, in spile of the clearest 
evidence that both were below the ordinary standard. Death and time 
have exposed both the deceptions. The body of the great king has been 
measured more justly than it was measured by the courtiers who were 
afraid to look above his shoe-tie. His public character has been scruti- 
nized by men free from the hopes and fears of Boileau and Moliere. In the 
grave, the most majestic of princes is only five feet eight. In history, the 
hero and the politician dwindles into a vain and feeble tyrant, — the slave 
of priests and women — little in war, — little in government, — little in 
everything but the art of simulating greatness. 

He left to his infant successor a famished and miserable people, a 
beaten and humbled army, provinces turned into deserts by misgovem- 
ment and persecution, factions dividing the court, a schism raging in the 

*Even M. de Chateaubriand, to whom we should have thought all the Bourbons 
would have seemed at least six feet high, admits this fact. *' C*est uue erreur,” say.s 
he in his strange memoirs of the Duke of Bern, " de croirc que Louis XIV. dtoit d'unc 
haute stature. Unecuirasse qui nous reste de lui, et les exhumations de St Denys, 
n’ont laisse sur ce point aucun doute.” 
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church, un immcii'se ilcbt, r.n empty treu-ury, immcu'umblc pnlucc', 
c.n innumeraUu hou^eliold, iucitiu.iulilc jeweU uiul luniuuro. All 'he 
i-cp nnd milrimcnl of the str.te seemed to Imve Uecn drmvn to feed due 
h!o.Me<l mid unwholesome excrescence. The nmion was withered. The 
court w.rs morbidly flourishing. Yet it doe.s not apjieur that the associa- 
tions which attached the people to the monarchy had lost strength during 
his reigti. lie had neglected or sacrificed their dearest interests; hut he 
had stnich their imaginations. The very things which ought to have 
made him most unpopular, — the prodigies of liixnrj' and magnificence 
with whicli his person was surrounded, while, beyond the inclosure of his 
)iatks, nothing was to be seen but starvation and despair, — seomeil to 
increase the respectful attachment which his subjects felt for him. 'I'hat 
governments exist only for the good of the people, apjieais to bo tliemo-t 
obvious and simple of all tnitlis. Yet history jiroves that it is one of the 
most recondite. We can scarcely wonder that it should he so .seldom 
jircseiU to the minds of nders, when we .'ee hoiv slowly, and tlirougli how 
much suffeniig, nations arrive at the knowledge of it. 

There was indeed one Frenchman wdio h.ad discovered tho.'C principles 
wliicli it now seems impossible to miss, — that the many .are not made for 
the use of one, — that the truly good government is not that which con- 
centrates magnificence in a court, but that which diffuses happiness 
.among a people, — that a king wlio gains victory after victory, .and adds 
province to province, may deserve, not the admiration, hut the ahlioirciice 
and contempt of mankind. 'I'licsc were the doctrines which Feiicdoii 
taught. Considered as an epic poem, Tcleni.aclms can sc.arcelyhc pkaced 
above Glover’s Leonidas or Wilkie’s Epigoiiiad. Considered .a.s a. 
treatise on politics and morals, it abounds with cnors of detail ; and 'the 
lititlis which it inculcates seem trite to a modern reader. Hut, if we 
compare the spirit in which it is written with the spirit which pervades 
the rest of the Fionch literature of that age, wo shall perceive that, 
though in appearance trite, it was in Irutli one of the most original works 
that have ever appeared. The fuiidaineiual principles of Fcncdoii’s 
political morality, the tests by which he judged of institutions and of 
men, were absolutely new to his couiitrjmcii. He had taught them in- 
deed, with the happiest eflfect, to his royal pupil. But how incuniiire. 
licnsible they were to most jieoplc, we learn from Saint Simon. That 
amusing WTitcr tells us, as a thing almost incredible, that the Duke of 
Burgundy declared it to be Ids opinion tliat kings existed for the good of 
the people, and not the people for the good of kings. Saint Simon i., 
deliglitcd with the benevolence of this s.aying ; hut startled by it.s novtlly 
and terrified by Us boldness. Indeed he distinctly says that it was no: 
.s,rfe to repeat the .seiilhneiit in the court of Louis. Saint Simon w.as, of 
.all the members of that court, the least courtly. lie was as nearly an 
oppositionist as any man of his time, llis liisposilioii wxs proud, hitter, 
and cynical. In religion he was a Jan-.enist ; in politics, a lass licarty 
royalist than most of his iiciglihonrs. His opinions and his temper had 
preserved him from the illusions which the demeanour of Louis produceil 
on others. He neither loved nor respected the king. Yet even tins man, 
— one of the most liberal men in France, — was struck dumb with astonisli- 
iiieiit at hearing the fundamental axiom of all government propounded. — 
an axiom which, in our time, nobody in England or hVaiice would dis- 
pute, — whidi the stoutest Tory takes for granted as much as the fiercest 
Kadical, and concerning wliicli the Carlist would agree with the most 
republican deputy of the “ extreme left." Mo p-ersoii will do justice to 
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Fenelon, who does not constantly keep in mind that Telemachus was^ 
•written in an age and- nation in which bold and independent thinkers 
stared to hear that twenty , millions of human beings did not exist for the 
gratification of one. That work is commonly considered as a school- 
book, very fit for children, because its style is easy and its morality 
blameless, but unworthy of the attention of statesmen and philosophers. 
We can distinguish in it, if we are not greatly mistaken, the first faint 
dawn of a long and splendid day of intellectual light, — the dim prPmise 
of a great deliverance, — the undeveloped germ of the charter and of 
the code. 

What mighty interests were staked on the life of the Duke of 
Burgundy ! and how diffeient an aspect might the history of France have 
borne if he had attained the age of his grandfather or of his son if he 
had been permitted to show how much could be done for humanity by 
the highest virtue in the highest fortune ! There is scarcely anything in 
history more remarkable than the descriptions which x'emain to us of that 
extraordinary man. The fierce and impetuous temper which he showed 
in early youth, — the complete change whicli a judicious education pro- 
duced in his character,— his fervid piet)', — his large benevolence, — the 
strictness with which he judged himself, — the liberality with which he 
judged othm-s, — the fortitude with which alone, in the whole court, he 
stood- up against the commands of Louis, when a religious scruple wa.s 
concerned, — the charity with which alone, in the whole court, he defended 
the profligate Orleans against calumniators, — his gieat projects for the 
good of the people. — his activity in business, — his taste for letters, — his 
strong domestic attachments,— even the ungraceful person and the shy 
and awkward manner which concealed from the eyes of the sneering 
courtiers of his grandfather so many rare endowments, — make his charac- 
ter the most interesting that is to be found in the annals of his house. 
He had resolved, if he came to the throne, to disperse that ostentatious 
court, which was supported at an e.xpense ruinous to the nation, — to pre- 
serve peace, — to correct the abuses which were found in every part of the 
system of revenue, — to abolish or modify oppressive privileges,— to re- 
form the administration of justice, — to revive the institution of the States- 
General. If he had ruled over France during forty or fifty years, that 
great movement of the human mmd, rvhich no government could have 
anested, which bad government only rendered more violent, would, we 
are inclined to think, have been conducted, by peaceable means to a 
happy teiraination. 

Disease and sorrow removed from the world that wisdom and virtue of 
which it was not worthy. During two generations France was i-uled by 
men who, with all the vices of Louis the Fourteenth, had none of the art 
by which that magnificent prince passed off his vices for virtues. The 
people had now to see tyranny naked. That foul Duessa was stripped 
of her gorgeous ornaments. She had always been hideous ; but a strange 
enchantment had made her seem fair and glorious in the eyes of her 
willing slaves. The spell was now broken j the deformity was made 
manifest ; and the lovers, lately so happy and so pioud, turned away 
loathing and honor-struck. 

First came the Regency. The strictness with which Louis had, towards 
the close of his life, exacted from those around him an outward attention 
to religious duties, produced an effect similar to that which the rigour of 
the Puritans had produced in England. It was the boast of Madame de 
Maintenon, in the time of her greatness, that devotion had become the 
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fashion. A fashion indeed it was ; and, like a fa-.hion, it pa3,-.c<l away. 
The austerity of the tyrant’s old ajje had injiirerl the morality of the higher 
orders more than even the licentiousness of his youth. Xot only had he 
not reformed their vicas, but, by forcing them to be hypocrites, he had 
shaken their belief in virtue. They had found it so easy to perform the 
grimace of piety, that it was natural for them to consider all piety as 
grimace. The times were changed. Pensions, regiments, and abbeys, were 
no longer to be obtained by regular confession and severe penance ; and 
the obsequious courtiers, who had kept Lent like monks of I,a Trappe. al>d 
who harl turned up tlie whites of their eyes at the edifying parts of sermons 
preached before the king, aspired to the title of rout as ardently as they 
had aspired to that of ilcvot ; and went, during Passion Week, to the revels 
of the Palais Royal as readily as tlicy had formerly repaired to the 
sermon-, of Massillon. 

llie Regent was in many respects the fac-simile of our Charles the 
Second. Like Charles, he was a good-natured man, utterly destitute 
of sensibility. Like Charles, he had goo<l natural talents, which a 
deplorable indolence rendered useless to the state. Like Charles, he 
thought all men corrupted and interested, and yet did not dislike them 
for being so. His opinion of human nature w.as (iulliver's ; but he 
did not regard human nature with Gulliver’s horror, lie thought that he 
and his fellow-creatures were Yahoos ; and he thought a Yahoo a very 
agrce-ible kind of animal. Xo princes were ever more social than Charles 
and Philip of Orleans : yet no princes ever had less capacity for friendship. 
The tempers of these clever cynics were so easy, and their minds so lan- 
guid, that habit supplied in them the place of affection, and made them 
the tools of people for whom they cared not one straw. In love, both 
were mere sensualists without delicacy or tenderness. In politics, both 
were utterly careless of faith and of national honour. Charles shut U]) 
the Exchequer. Philiji patronised the System. The councils of Charles 
svcrc swayed by the gold of Il.arillon ; the councils of Philip by the gold 
of Walpole. Charles for private objects made war on Holland, the na- 
tural ally of England. Pliilii) for private objects made war on the Spa- 
nish branch of tlie house of Bourbon, the natural ally, indeed the cieaturc 
of France. Even in trifling circumstances the parallel might be carried on. 
Both these princes were fond of cxiierimenlal philosophy, and passetl in 
the Laboratory much time which avould have been more advantageously 
passed at the council-table. Both were more strongly attached to their 
female relatives than to any other human being ; and in both cases it was 
suspected that tliis attachment was not perfectly innocent. In personal 
courage, and in all the virtues which arc connected with personal courage, 
the Regent was indisputably superior to Charles. Indeed Charles but 
narrowly escaped the stain of cowanlicc. Philip was eminently brave, 
and, like most brave men, was generally open anrl sincere. Charles added 
rlissimulation to his other vices. 

The administration of the Regent was scarcely less pernicious, and in- 
finitely more scandalous, than that of the deceased monarch. It w.os by 
magnificent public works, and by wars conducted on a gigantic scale, that 
Louis had brought distress on his people. The Regent aggravated that 
distress by frauds of whicli a lame duck on the stock-exchange would have 
been ashamed. France, even while suffering under the most severe cala- 
mities, had reverenced the conqueror. She despised the swindler. 

When Orleans and the wretched Dubois had di.sappcared, the power 
passed to the Duke of Bourbon ; a prince degraded in the public eye by 
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the infamously lucrative pait ivliicli lie had taken in the juggles of the 
System, and by the humility with which he bore the caprices of a loose 
and imperious woman. It seemed to be deciecd that every branch of the 
royal family should successively incur the abhorrence and contempt of 
the nation. 

Between the fall of the Duke of Bourbon and the death of Fleur)', a 
few years of frug.al and moderate government intervened. Then recom- 
menced the downward piogressof the monarchy. Profligacy in the court, 
e.strav.agance in the finances, schism in the church, faction in the Parlia- 
ments, unjust war terminated by ignominious peace, — all that indicates and 
nil that ])roduces the ruin of great empire-., make up the history of that 
miserable period. .Abroad, the French were beaten and humbled every- 
where, by land and by sea, on the Elbe and on the Rhine, in Asia and 
in .\merica. At home, they weie turned over from vizier to vizier, and 
from sultana to sultana, till they had reached that point beneath which 
there was no lower abyss of infamy, — till the yoke of Maupeou had made 
them pine for Choiseul, — till Madame du Band had taught them to regret 
Madame de Pompadour. 

But unpopular as the monarchy had become, the aristocrac)’ was more 
unpopular still ; and not without re.asoii. The tyranny of an individual is 
far more supportable than the tyranny of a caste. The old pri\’ileges were 
galling and hateful to the new wealth and the new knowledge. Eveiy- 
thing indicated the approach of no common revolution, — of a revolution 
destined to change, not merely the form of government, but the dis- 
tribution of property and the whole social system, — of a revolution 
the effects of which were to be felt at every fireside in France, — of 
a new Jaquerie, in which the victory was to remain with Jaqties botthomme. 
In the van of the movement were the moneyed men and the men of 
letters, — the wounded pride of we.alth, and the Mounded pride of intellect. 
-An immense multiiudc, made ignorant and crocl by oppiession, Mas 
raging in the rear. 

\Ve greatly doubt M-hcther any course M-hich could have been pursued 
by Louis the Sixteenth could have averted a great convulsion. But m'c 
arc sure that, if there M’as such a course, it M-as the course recommended 
by M. Tuigot. The church and the aristocracy, M-ith that blindness to 
danger, that incapacity of believing that anything can be except M'hat 
has been, M'hich the long possession of poM-er seldom fails to generate, 
mocked at the counsel M'hich might have saved them. They M’ould not 
have reform ; and they had revolution. They M'oiild not p.ay a small 
contribution in place of the odious corvees ; and they lived to see their 
castles demolished, and their lands sold to strangers. They M’ould not 
endure Turgot ; and they M’ere forced to endure Robespierre. 

Then the rulers of France, as if smitten M’ith judicial blindness, 
plunged headlong into the American war. They thus committed at once 
tM’o great errors. They encouraged the spirit of revolution. They 
augmented at the .s.ame time those public burdens, the pressure of M'hich 
is generally the immediate cause of revolutions. The event of the M’ar 
carried to the height the enthusiasm of speculative democrats. The 
financial difficulties produced by the M'ar carried to the height the dis- 
content of that larger body of people who cared little about theories, and 
much about taxes. 

The meeting of the States-General was the signal for the explosion of 
all the hoarded passions of a century. In that assembly, there were un- 
doubtedly very able men. But they had no practical knoM'ledge of the 
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art of government. All the great English revolutions have hecn con- 
ducted by practical statesmen. 'The Trench Revolution was conducted 
by mere speculator. ■ Our conslUulion has never been so far behind the , 
age as to have become an object of aversion to the people.' The English 
revolutions have therefore been undertaken for the purpose of defending, 
correct’mg, and restoring, — never for tlie mere purpose of ' destroying. 
Our countrymen have always, even in times of the greatest e.'ccitemeni, 
spoken reverently of the form of government under which they .lived; 
and attacked only what they regarded as its corruptions. In the very act 
of innovating they have constantly appealed to ancient prescriirtion ; they 
have seldom looked abroad for models ; they have seldom troubled them- 
selves with Utopian theories ; they have not beeir anxious to prove that 
liberty is a natural right of men ; they have been content to regard it .i-s 
the lawful birthright of Englishmen. Their social contract is no fiction. 
It is still extant on the original parchment, sealed with wax which was- 
affixed at Runnymede, and attested by the lordly names of the Marischals 
and Titzherberts. ICo general atguments about the original equality of 
men, no fine stories out of Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos, have ever 
affected them so much as their own familiar words, — hlagna Charta;— 
Habeas Corpus, — Trial by Jury, — Bill of Rights. This part of our 
national character has undoubtedly its disadvantages. An Englishman 
too often reasons on politics in the spirit rather of a lawyer than of a' 
philosopher. There is loo often something narrow, something exclusive) 
.something Jewish, if we may use the word, in his love of freedom. 
He is disposed to consider popular rights as the sjtecial heritage 'of 
the chosen race to which he belongs. He is inclined r.ather to repel ' 
than to encourage the alien proselyte who aspires to a share of his • 
privileges. Very different was the spirit of tlie Constituent Assembly. 
They had none of our narrowness ; but they had none of our practical 
skill in the management of affairs. They did not understand how 
to regulate the order of their own debates ; and they thought them- 
selves able to legislate for the whole world. All the past tvas loath- . 
some to them. All their agreeable as,sociations were connected with the 
future. Hopes were to them ail that recollections are to us. In the in- 
stitutions of their country they found nothing to love or to admire. As far 
back as they could look, they saw only the tyranny of one class and the dc- 
■ gradation of another, — Frank and Gaul, knight and villein, gentleman and 
yoitirier. They hated the monarchy, the church, the nobility. They cared 
nothing for the States or the Parliament. It w.as long the fashion to ascribe 
all the follies which they committed to the writings of the philosophers. 
\Ye believe that it was misrule, and nothing but misrule, that put the sting 
into those writings. It is not tnie that the French abandoned e.xperience 
for theories. They look up with theories because they had ho experience 
of good government. It was because they had no charter lliat they ranted 
about tire original contract. As soon as tolerable institutions were giveh 
to them, they began to look to those institutions. In 1830 their rallyiirg 
cry was Vive la Charte. In 17S9 they had nothing but theories round 
which to rally. They had seen social distinctions only in a bad form : 
and it was therefore natural that they should be deluded by sophisms about 
the equality of men. They had experienced so much evil from the 
sovereignly of kings that they might be excused for lending a ready ear 
.to those who preached, in an exaggerated form, the doctrine of the soye-' 
reignly of the people. • ' ' : 

The English, content with their own national recollections and names, 
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have never for niodeK in the institutions of Greece or Rome. The 

French, h.aving notliing in their ownhistoiy to uhicli they could look hack 
with ple.nsure, had lecoiU'e to the history of the gieat ancient common- 
ealths ; they drew their notions of those cominonw ealths, not from con- 
temporary writeis, hut fiom lomances written by pcd.antic moralists long 
after the estmetion of public liberty. They neglected Thucydides foi 
Flutaich. Blind themsehes, they took blind guides They had no ex- 
perience of ficcdom ; and they took their opinions concerning it from 
men uho had nomoie expciience of it than themseh es, and ulioseimagiii- 
atioiis, inllamed by mjstery and pii\ation, exaggemted the unknown en- 
jinineiit; — from men uho ia\cd about patriotism without having e\er 
had a countiy, and eulogised tjinniucidc while ciouching bcfoic t) rants. 
'I l.e maxim which the hreiich legislators leaincd in this school was, that 
political liberty is .an end, and not a means ; that it is not mciely caluable 
as the great safeguard of order, of piopeity, and of morality, but that it is 
ill itsell a high and exquisite happiness to which older, jiropcrly, and 
moialitj ought without one scruple to be s.atiificed. The lessons which 
may be leaincd from ancient liistoiy .ire indeed most useful and important; 
but they w eie not likely to be le.arned by men w ho, in all their rhapsodies 
about the Athenian democracy, sccmcal uttcily to forget that in that de- 
niociacy theie were ten skives to one citi/en ; and who constantly decor- 
ated their iincctivcs against the aristocrats with panegjrics on Jhiitusand 
Cato, — two aiistocrats, fiercer, prouder, and more c.xclusne, than any that 
emigrated with the Count of Aitois. 

W’e have ne\cr met with so \i\id and interesting a picture of the N.a- 
lional As.scmbly as that which M. IJiimoiit has set before us. Ills Mira- 
boau, in particulai, is incomparable. All the former Mirabeaus were 
daubs in comiiarison. borne were merely painted from the imagination — 
others wcregioss caiicaturcs ; tliisis the very individual, neither god nor 
demon, but a man — a I'lenchman — a Frenchman of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with great talents, with strong p.assions, deiiraved by bad education, 
smrouiulcd by temptations of every kind, — m.ade desperate at one time 
by disgrace, .and then again iiitoxic.atcd by fame. Ail his opposite and 
seemingly inconsistent qualities aie m this lepiesentation so iilcnded to- 
gether .as to make up a haiiiioniousand natiirai whole. 'I ill now, Mirabeau 
was to U', and, we behewe, to most re.idcrs of history, not a man, but a 
string of .antitheses. Heneeforth he will be a real human being, a 
remaikable and ecccntiic being indeed, but perfectly conceieablc. 

lie was fond, M. Dumont tells us, of gi'ing odd eompoiind nicknames. 
Thus, M. de Lafayette was Graiidison-Cromwcll ; the King of Prussia 
was Alaric-Cottm ; D’Fsprememl was Crispin-Catihnc. We think that 
Mirabeau himself might he described, after Ins own fashion, as a Wilkcs- 
Ch.alham. He had Wilkes's sensuality, Wilkes’s lecity, Wilkes’s in- 
sensibility to shame. Like Wilkes, he had bioiight on himself the 
eeiisiirc ewen of men of pleasure by the pccuhai grossness of his minior- 
.ahty, and by the obscenity of his wiitmgs. Like Wilkes, he was heed- 
less, not only of the laws of morality, but of tlic kiws of hunoui. Vet he 
affected, like Yfilkes, lo unite the charactei of the demagogue to that of 
the fine gentleman. Like Wilkes, he concih.ated, by his good-humour 
and his high spints, tlic regard of many who despised liis character. 
Like Wilkes, he was hideously ugly ; like Wilkes, he made a jest of his 
own ugliness; and, like Wilke.s, he was, m spite of Ins ugliness, very 
attentive to his dres-s, and veiy successful in affairs of gallantly. 

Re-cmhling Wilkes in the lowei and gro.scr paits of his character, he 
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had, in his liighcr qualities, some affinity to Chatham. Ilis eloquence, as 
far as we can judge of it, bore no inconsiderable resemblance to that of 
the great English minister. He was not eminently successful in long set 
speeches. He was not, on the other hand, a close and ready debater. 
Sudden bursts, which seemed to be the effect of inspiration — short sen- 
tences which came like lightning, dazzling, burning, striking down 
everything before them — sentences which, spoken at critical moments, 
decided the fate of great questions — sentences which at once became 
proverbs — sentences which everybody still knows by heart — in these 
chiefly lay the oratorical power both of Cliatham and of Mirabeau. 
Tliere have been far greater speakers, and far greater statesmen, than 
cither of them ; but we doubt whether any men have, in modern time.s, 
exercised such vast personal influence over stormy and divided assemblies. 
The power of both was as much moral as intellectual. In true dignity 
of character, in private and public virtue, it may seem absurd to institute 
any comparison between them ; but they had the same haughtiness and 
vehemence of temper. In their language and manner there was a dis- 
dainful self-confidence, an imperiousness, a fierceness of passion, before 
which all common minds quailed. Even Murray and Charles Townshehd, 
though intellectually not inferior to Chatham, were always cowed by him. 
Barnave, in the same manner, though the best debater in the National 
Assembly, flinched before the energy of Mirabeau. Men, except in bad 
novels, are not all good or all evil. It can scarcely be denied that the 
virtue of Lord Chatham was a little theatrical. On the other hand there 
was in Mirabeau, not indeed anything deserving the name of virtue, but 
that imperfect substitute for virtue which is found in almost all superior 
minds, — a sensibility to the beautiful and the good, which sometintes 
amounted to sincere enthusiasm ; and which, mingled with the desire of 
admiration, sometimes gave to his character a lustre resembling the lustre 
of true goodness, —as the “ faded splendour wan ” which lingered round 
the fallen archangel resembled the exceeding brightness of those spirits 
who had kept their first estate. 

There are several other admirable portraits of eminent men in these 
Memoirs. That of Sieyes in particular, and that of Talleyrand, arc 
master-pieces, full of life and expression. But nothing in the book has 
interested us more than the view which M. Dumont has presented to us, 
unostentatiously, and, we may say, unconsciously, of his own character. 
The sturdy rectitude, the large charity, the good-nature, the modesty, the 
independent spirit, the ardent philanthropy, the unaffected indifference to 
money and to fame, make up a character which, while it has nothing un- 
natural, seems to us to approach nearer to perfection than any of the 
Grandisons and Allworthys of fiction. The work is not indeed precisely 
such a work as we had anticipated — it is more lively, more picturesque, 
more amusing than we had promised ourselves ; and it is, on the other 
hand, less profound and philosophic. But, if it is not, in all respects, 
such as might have been expected from the intellect of M. Dumont, it is 
assuredly such as might have been expected from his heart. 
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(April 1844.) 

Mempiresde Bertrand Barhre : public par MM. Hippolyte Caen'ot, Membre de 
la Chambre das Deputes, et David d’Angers, Alembre de I'lnstittit : precedes 
d*une Notice Historique par H. Carnot. 4 tomes. Pans : 1843, 

This book has move than one title to our serious attention. It is an appe.al, 
solemnly made to posterity by a man who played a conspicuous part in 
great events, and who represents himself as deeply aggrieved by the rash 
and malevolent censure of his contemporaries. To such an appeal we 
shall always give ready audience. We can perform no duty more useful to 
society, or more agreeable to our own feelings, than that of making, as 
far as our power extends, reparation to the slandered and persecuted 
benefactors of mankind. We therefore promptly took into our consider- 
ation this copious apology for the life of Bertrand Barere. We have made 
up our minds ; and we now purpose to do him, by the blessing of God, 
full and signal justice. It is to be observed tiiat the appellant in this 
case does not come into court alone. He is attended to the bar of public 
opinion by two compurgators who occupy highly honourable station.s. 
One of these is M. David of Angers, member ol the institute, an eminent 
sculptor, and, if we have been rightly informed, a favourite pupil, though 
not a kinsman, of the painter who bore the same name. The other, to 
whom we owe the biographical preface, is M. Hippolyie Carnot, member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and son of the celebrated Director. In the 
judgment of M. David and of M. Hippolyte Carnot, Baiere was. a deserv- 
ing and an ill-used man — a man who, though by no means faultless, must 
yet, when due allowance is made for the force of circumstances and the 
infirmity of human nature, be considered as on the whole entitled to our 
e.steem. It will be for the public to determine, after a full hearing, 
whether the editors have, by thus connebting their names with that of 
Barere, raised his character or lowered their otvn. 

We are not conscious that, when we opened this book, we were under 
the influence of any feeling likely to pervert our judgment. Undoubtedly 
we had long entertained a most unfavourable opinion of Barere : but to 
this opinion we were not tied by any passion or by any intere.st. Our 
dislike was a reasonable dislike, and might have been removed by reason. 
Indeed our expectation was, that these Memoirs would in some measure 
clear Barere’s fame. That he could vindicate himself from all the charges 
which had been brought against him, we knew to be impossible ; and his 
editors admit that he has' not done so. But w'e thought it highly prob- 
able that some grave accusations would be refuted, and that many 
offences to which he would have been forced to plead guilty would be 
greatly extenuated. We were not disposed to be severe. We were fully 
aware that temptations such as those to which the members of the Con- 
vention and of the Committee of Public Safety were e.xposed must try 
severely the strength of the fiimest virtue. Indeed our inclination has 
always been to regard with an indulgence, which to some rigid moralists 
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appears excessive, those faults into which gentle aiul noble spirits are 
sometimes hurried by the excitement of conflict, by the maddening influ- 
ence of sjmpathy, and by ill-regulated zeal for a public cause. 

With such feelings we read this, book, and compared it with other 
accounts of the events in which Barere bore a part. It is now our duly 
to express the opinion to which this investigation has led us. • 

Our opinion then is tliis ; that Barere approached nearer than any 
person mentioned in historj’ or fiction, whether man or deral, to the idea 
of consummate and universal depravity. In him the qualities which are 
the proper objects of hatred, and the qualities which are the proper 
objects of contempt, preserve an exquisite and absolute hannony. In 
almost every particular sort of wickedness he has had rivals. His sen- 
suality was immoderate ; but this was a failing common to him Math many 
great and amiable men. There have been many men as cowardly as he, 
some as cruel, a few as mean, a few as impudent. There may also have 
lieen as great liars, though we never met with them or read of them. 
But when we put everything together, sensuality, poltroonery, basene.ss, 
efiVonterj', mendacity, barbarity, the re.sult is something which in a novel 
we should condemn as caricature, and to which, we venture to say, no 
parallel can be found in history. 

• It would be grossly unjust, we acknowledge, to try a man situated as 
Barere was by a severe standard. Kor have we done so. We have 
formed our opinion of him, by comparing him, not with politicians of 
stdinless character, not with Chancellor D’-\gucs5eau, or General Wash- 
ington, or Mr Wiibcrforce, or Karl Grey, but with his own colleagues of 
the Mountain. That party included a considernlde number of the worst 
men that ever lived ; but we see in it nothing like Barere. _ Compared 
with him, Fouche seems honest; Billaud seems humane; Hebert seems 
to rise into dignity. Ever)’ other chief of a parly,, says hi. Hippolyte 
Carnot, has found apologists : one set of men exalts the Girondists ; 
another set justifies Danton; a third deifies Robespierre : but Barere ha.s 
remained without a defender. We venture to suggest a very simple solu- 
tion of this phenomenon. All the other chiefs of p.arties had some good 
qualities; and Barere had none. The genius, courage, patriotism, and 
humanity of the Girondi.st statesmen more than atoned ior what w.as culp- 
able in their conduct, and should have protected them from the insult 
of being compared with such a thing as Barere. Danton and Robespierre 
were indeed bad men ; but in both of them some important parts of the 
mind remained sound. Danton was brave and resolute, fond of pleasure, 
of power, and of distinction, with vehement passions, with lax principles, 
hut with .some kind and manly feelings, capable of great crimes, but capable 
also of friendship and of compassion. He, therefore, naturally finds ad- 
mirers among persons of bold and sanguine dispositions. Robespierre 
was a vain, emious, and suspicious man, with a hard heart, weak nerx'es, 
and a gloomy temper. But we cannot with truth deny that he was, in 
the vulgar sense of the word, disinterested, that his private life was cor- 
rect, or tliat he was sincerely zealous for his own system of politics and 
morals. He, therefore, naturally finds admirers among honest but 
moody and bitter democrats. If no class has taken the reputation of 
BarJre under its patronage, the reason is plain : Barere had not a single 
virtue, nor even the semblance of one. 

It is true. that he was not, as far as we are able to judge, originally 
of a savage disposition ; but this circumstance seems to us only to 
aggravate his guilt. There are some unhappy men constitutionally prone 
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to the (lather passions, men all whose blood is gall, and to whom 
bitter words and harsh actions are as natural as snarling and biting to 
a ferocious dog. To come, into .the world with this wretclied mental 
disease is a' greater calamity than to be born blind or deaf. A man 
who, having such a temper, keeps it in' subjection, and constiains him- 
self to behave habitually with justice and humanity towards those who 
are in his power, seems to us worthy of the highest admiration. Tliere 
have been instances of this self-command ; and they are among the 
imost signal -triumphs of philosophy and religion. On the other hand, 
a man who, having been blessed by nature with a bland disposition, 
gradually brings himself to inflict miseiy on his fellow-creatures with in- 
difference, with satisfaction, and at length with a hideous rapture, deserves 
to be regarded as a portent of wickedness ; and such a man was Barere. 
The history of his downward progress is full of instiaiction. Weakness, 
cowardice, and fickleness were born with him ; the best quality which he 
received from nature was a good temper. These, it is true, are not very 
promising materials ; yet, out of materials as unpromising, high senti- 
ments of piety and of honour have sometimes made martyrs ancl heroes. 
Rigid principles often do for feeble minds what stays do for feeble bodies. 
But Barere had no principles at all. His character was equally destitute 
of natural and of acquired strength. Neither in the commeice of life, nor 
in books, did we ever become acquainted with any mind so unstable, so 
utterly destitute of tone, so incapable of independent thought and earnest 
preference, so ready to take impressions and so ready to lose them. He 
resembled those creepers which must lean on something, and which, as 
soon as their prop is removed, fall down in utter helplessness. He could 
no more stand up, erect and self-supported, in any cause, than the ivy 
can rear itself like the' oak, or the wild vine shoot to heaven like the 
cedar of Lebanon. It is barely possible that, under good guidance and 
in favourable circumstances, such a man might have slipped through life 
without discredit. But the unseaworthy craft, which even in still water 
would have been in clanger of going down from its own rottenness, 
was launched on a raging ocean, amidst a storm in which a whole 
armada of gallant ships was cast aivay. The weakest and most servile 
of human lieings found himself on a sudden an actor in a Revolution 
which convulsed the whole civilised world. At first he fell under the 
influence of humane and moderate men, and talked the language of. 
humanity and moderation. But he soon found himself surrounded by 
.fierce and resolute spirits, scared by no danger and restrained by no 
scruple. He had to choose whether he would be their victim or their 
accomplice. His choice was soon made. He tasted blood, and felt no 
loathing ; he tasted it again, and liked it well. Cnielty became with him, 
first a habit, then a passion, at last a madness. So complete and rapid 
was the degeneracy of his nature, that within a veiy few months after the 
time when he had passed for a good-natured man, he had brought himself 
to look on the despair aqd misery of his fellow-creatures with a glee 
resembling that of the fiends whom Dante sarv watching the pool of seeth- 
ing pitch in Malebolge. He had many associates in guilt ; but he 
distinguished himself from them all by the Bacchanalian exultation which 
he seemed to feel in the work of death. He rvas drunk with innocent 
and noble blood, laughed and shouted as he butchered, and howled 
strange songs and reeled in strange dances amidst the carnage. Then 
came a sudden and violent turn of fortune. The miserable man ivas 
' hurled doum from the height of power to hopeless ruin and. infamy. The 
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shock sobered him at once. The fumes of his horrible intoxication 
passed away. But he was now so irrecoverably depraved that the disci- 
pline of adversity only drove him further into wickedness. . Ferocious 
vices, of which he had never been suspected, had been developed in him 
by power. Another class of vices, less hateful j>erhaps, but more despic- 
able, was now developed in him by poverty and disgrace. Having 
appalled the whole world by great crimes perpetrated under the pretence 
of zeal for liberty, he became the meanest of all the tools of despotism. 
It is not easy to settle the order of precedence among his vices, ^mt we 
are inclined to think that his baseness was, on the whole, a rarer and 
more marvellous thing than his cruelty. 

This is the view which we have long taken of Barere’s character ; but, 
till we read these Memoirs, we held our opinion with the diffidence 
which becomes a judge who Jias only heard one side. The case seemed 
strong, and in parts unanswerable : yet we did not know what the accused 
party might have to say for himself ; and, not being much inclined to take 
our fellow-creatures either for angels of light or for angels of darkness, we 
could not but feel some suspicion that his offences had been exaggerated. 
'J'hat suspicion is now at an end. The vindication is before us. It 
occupies four volumes. It was the work of forty years. It would be 
absurd to suppose that it does not refute every serious charge which 
admitted of refutation. How many serious charges, then, are here 
refuted ? Not a single one. Most of the imputations which have been 
throum on Barere he does not even notice. In such cases, of course, 
judgment must go against him by default. The fact is, that nothing can 
be more meagre and uninteresting than his account of the great public 
transactions in which he was engaged. He gives us hardly a word of 
new information respecting the proceedings of the Committee of Public 
Safety ; and, by way of compensation, tells us long stories about things 
which happened before he emerged from obscurity, and after he had 
again sunk into it. Nor is this the worst. As soon as he ceases to write 
trifles, he begins to write lies ; and such lies ! A man who has never 
been within the tropics does not know what a thunderstorm means ; a 
man who has never looked on Niagara has but a faint idea of a cataract ; 
and he who has not read Barere’s Memoirs may be said not to knorv 
what it is to lie. Among the numerous classes which make up the great 
genus ATendaciujit, the AUiidacium Vasconiaim, or Gascon lie, has, during 
some centuries, been highly esteemed as peculiarly circumstantial and 
peculiarly impudent ; and, among the Afendacia Vasconica, the ATen- 
dacium Barerianum is, without doubt, the finest species. It is indeed a 
superb variety, and quite throws into the shade somf^ Afendacin which we 
were used to regard with admiration. The Alendacium Wraxallianum, 
for example, though by no means to be despised, will not sustain the 
comparison for a moment. Seriously, we think that M. Hippolyte 
Carnot is much to blame in this matter. We can hardly suppose him to be 
worse read than ourselves in the history of the Convention, a history which 
must interest him deeply, not only as a Frenchihan, but also as a son. 
1 le must, therefore, be perfectly aware that many of the most important 
statements which these volumes contain are falsehoods, such as Corneille’s 
Dorante, or Moliere’s Scapin, or Colin d’Harleville’s Monsieur de Crac 
would have been ashamed to utter. We are far, indeed, from holding 
M. Hippolyte Carnot answerable for Barere’s want of veracity ; but M. 
Hippolyte Carnot has arranged these Memoirs, has introduced them to 
the world by a laudatoiy preface, has described them as documents of 
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great historical value, and has illustrated them by notes. We cannot but 
think that, by acting thus, he contracted some obligations of which he 
does not seem to have been at all aware ; and that he ought not to have 
suffered any monstrous fiction to go forth under the sanction of his name, 
without adding a line at the foot of the page for the purpose of cautioning 
the reader. 

We will content ourselves at present with pointing out two instances of 
Barere’s wilful and deliberate mendacity ; namely, his account of the 
death of Marie Antoinette, and his account of the death of the Girondists. 
His account of the death of Marie Antoinette is as follows: — “Robes- 
pierre in his turn proposed that the members of the Capet family should 
be banished, and that Marie Antoinette should be brought to trial before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. He would have been better employed in 
concerting military measures which might have repaired our disasters in 
Belgium, and might have arrested the progress of the enemies of the 
Revolution in the west.” — (Vol. ii. p. 312.) 

Now, it is notorious that Marie Antoinette was sent before the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, not at Robespierre’s instance, but in direct opposition to 
Robespierre’s wishes. We will cite a single authority, which is quite deci- 
sive. Bonaparte, who had no conceivable motive to disguise the truth, who 
had the best opportunities of knowing the truth, and who, after his marriage 
with the Archduchess, naturally felt an interest in the fate of his wife’s 
kinswomen, distinctly affirmed that Robespierre opposed the trying of the 
Queen.* Who, then, was the person who really did propose that the Capet 
family should be banished, and that Marie Antoinette should be tried ? 
Full information will be found in the Moniietir.\ From that valuable 
record it appears that, on the first of August 1793, an orator, deputed by 
the Committee of Public Safety, addressed the Convention in a long and 
elaborate discourse. He asked, in passionate language, how it happened 
that the enemies of the Republic still continued to hope for success. “ Is 
it,” he cried, “because we have too long forgotten the crimes of the 
Austrian woman ? Is it because we have shown so strange an indulgence 
to the race of our ancient tyrants? It is time that this unwise apathy 
should cease ; it is time to extirpate from the soil of the Republic the 
last roots of royalty. As for the children of Louis the conspirator, they 
are hostages for the Republic. The charge of their maintenance shall 
be reduced to what is necessary for the food and keep of two individuals. 
The public treasure shall no longer be lavished on creatures who have 
too long been considered as privileged. But behind them lurks a woman 
who has been the cause of all the disasters of France, and whose share in 
every project adverse to the revolution has long been known. National 
justice claims its rights over her. It is to the tribunal appointed for the 
trial of conspirators that she ought to be sent. It is only by striking the 
Austrian woman that you can make Francis and George, Charles and 
William, sensible of the crimes which their ministers and their armies 
have committed.” The .ipeaker concluded by moving that Marie An- 
toinette should be brought to judgment, and should, for that end, be forth- 
with transferred to the Conciergerie ; and that all the members of tlic ' 
house of Capet, with the exception of those who were under the sword of 
the law, and of the two children of Louis, should be banished from the 
French territory. The motion was carried without debate. 

Now, who was the perf,on who made this speech and this motion? It 

' * O’Meaia’s Voice front St Helena^ ii. 170. 
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was Barere himself. It is dear, then, that Barere attributed his otvn- 
mean insolence and barbarity to one who, whatever Ids crimes may have 
been, was in this matter innocent. .The only question remaining is, 
whether Barere was misled by his memory, or wrote a deliberate false- 
hood. 

We are convinced that he wrote a deliberate falsehood. His memory 
is described by his editors as remarkably good, and must have been bail 
indeed if he could not remember such a fact as this. It is true that the 
number of murders in which he subsequently bore a part was so great that 
he might well confound one with another, that he might well forget what 
part of die daiiy hecatomb was consigned to death by himself, and what 
part by his colleagues. But two circumstances make it quite incredible 
that the share which he took in the death of Marie Antoinette should 
have escaped his recollection. She was one of his earliest victims. She 
was one of his most illustrious victims. The most hardened as.sassiii 
remembers the fir.st time that he shed blood ; and the widow of Louis 
was no ordinary sufferer. If the question had been about some milliner, 
butchered for hiding in her garret her brother who had let drop a word 
against the Jacobin Club — if the question had been about some old nun, 
dragged to deatli for having mumbled what were c.alled fanatical words 
over her beads — Barere’s memory might well have deceived him. It 
would be ns unreasonable to expect! him to remember all the wretches , 
whom he slew as all the pinches of snuff that he took- But, though 
Barere.niurdered many hundreds of human beings, he murdered only oiio 
Queen. That he, a small country lawyer, ivho, a ferv years before, 
would have thought himself honoured by a glance ora word from the. 
daughter of so many Ctesars, should call her the Austrian woman, should 
send her from jail to jail, should deliver lier over to the executioner, was 
surely a great event in his life. Whether he had re.ason to be proud of 
it or ashamed of it, is .a question on which we may perhaps differ from 
his editors ; but they will admit, we tbinlc, that be could not have ' 
forgotten it. 

We, therefore, confidently charge Barere with having written a delibe- 
rate falsehood ; and we have no hesitation in saying tliat we never, in the 
course of any historical researches that we have happened to make, fell 
in with a falsehood so audacious, except only the falsehood which we arc 
about to expose. 

Of the proceeding against the Girondists, Bnrtre speaks with just seve- 
rity. He calls it an atrocious injustice perpetrated against the legislators 
of the republic. He complains that distinguished deputies, who ought 
to have been readmitted to their seats in the Convention, were sent to the 
scaffold as conspirators. The day, he exclaims, was a day of mourning 
for France. It mutilated the national representation ; it -weakened the 
sacred principle, that the delegates of the people were inviolable. He 
protests that he had no share in the guilt. “ I have had,” he says, “ the 
patience to go through the AfoiiUeur, extracting all the charges brought 
against deputies, and all the decrees for arresting and impeaching depu- 
ties. Nowhere will you find my name. I never brought a charge against 
any of my colleagues, or made a report against any, or drew up an im- 
peachment against any.”* 

Now, we affirm that this is a lie. Wc affirn'. that Barere himself took 
the lead in the proceedings of the Convention against the Girondists. We 
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affirm that he, on the twenty-eighth of July 1793, proposed a decree for 
bringing nine Girondist deputies to trial, 'and for putting to death sixteen 
otlier Girondist deputies without any trial at all. We affirm that, when 
the accused deputies had been brought to trial, and when some apprehen- 
-sion arose that their eloquence might produce an effect even on the 
Revolutionary Tribunal; Barere did, on the Sth of Brumaire, .second a 
motion for a decree authorising the tribunal to decide without hearing out 
the defence ; and, for the truth of every one of these things so affirmed 
by us, we appeal to the very Moniteur to which Barere has dared to 
appeal.* 

What jM. Hippolyte Carnot, knowing, as he must know, that this book 
contains such falsehoods as those which we have exposed, can have 
meant, when he described it as a valuable addition to our stock of histo- 
rical information, passes our comprehension. When a marr is not ashamed 
to tell lies about events which took place before hundreds of witnesses, 
and which are recorded in well-known and accessible books, what credit 
can we give to his account of things done itr comers ? No historian who 
does not wish to be laughed at will ever cite the unsupported authority 
of Barere as sufficieirt to prove any fact whatever. The only thing, as 
far as we can see, on which these vohmies throw any light, is the exceed- 
ing baseness of the author. 

So much for the veracity of the Memoirs. In a literary point of view, 
they are beneath criticism. They are xs shallow, flippant, and affected, 
as Barere’s oratory in the Convention. They are also, what his oratory 
in the Convention was not, utterly insipid. In fact, they are the mere 
dregs and rinsings of a bottle of which even the first fioth was but of very 
questionable flavour. 

, We will now try to present our readers tvith a sketch of this man’s life. 
We shall, of course, make very sparing use indeed of his own Memoirs ; 
and never without distrust, except where they are confirmed by other 
evidence. 

Bertrand Barere was bom in the year 1755, at Tarbes in Gascony. 
His father was the proprietor of a small estate at Vieuzac, in the beauti- 
ful' vale of Argeles. Bertrand always loved to be called Barere de 
Vieuzac, and flattered himself with the hope that, by the help of this feudal 
addition to his name, he might pass for a gentleman. He w.aj educated 
for the bar at Toulouse, the seat of one of the most celebrated parliaments 
of the kingdom, practised as an advocate vvith considerable success, and 
wrote some small pieces, which he sent to the principal literary societies 
in the south of France. Among provincial towns, Toulouse seems to 
have been remarkably rich in indifferent versifiers and critics. It gloried 
e.specially in one venerable institution, called the Academy of the Floral 
Games. This body held every year a grand meeting which was a subject 
of intense interest to the whole city, and at which flowei-s of gold and 
silver were given as prizes for odes, for idyls, and for something that was 
called eloquence. These bounties produced of course the ordinary effect 
of bounties, and turned people who might have been thriving attorneys 
and useful apothecaries into small wits and bad poets. Barere does not 
appear to have been so lucky as to obtain any of these precious flowers ; 
but one of his performances was mentioned with honour. At Montauban 
he was more fortunate. The academy of that toivn bestowed on him 
several prizes, one for a panegyric on Louis the Ttvelfth, in which the 

* Mmiteur, 31st of July J793, and Nonidi, first Decade of Brumaire, in the year »• 
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blessings of monarchy and the loyally of llie French nation were set 
forth; and another for a panegyric on poor Franc de Pompignan, in 
which, as may easily be supposed, the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century was sharply assailed. Then Barere found an old stone inscribed 
with three Latin words, and wrote a dissertation upon it, which procured 
him a seat in a learned Assembly, called the Toulouse Academy of 
Sciences, Inscriptions, and Polite Literature. At length the doors of 
the Academy of the Floral Games were opened to so much merit. 
Barere, in his thirty-third year, took his seat as one of that illustrious 
brotherhood, and made an inaugural oration which was greatly admired. 
He apologises for recounting these triumphs of his youthful genius. We 
own that we cannot blame him for dwelling long on the least disgraceful 
portion of his existence. To send in declamations for prizes offered by 
provincial academies is indeed no very useful or dignified employment 
for a bearded man ; but it would have been well if Barere had always 
been so employed. 

In 1785 he married a young lady of considerable fortune. Whether she 
was in other respects qualified to make a home happy, is a point respect- 
ing which we are imperfectly informed. In a little work, entitled 
Melancholy Rages, which was written in 1 797, Barere avers that his 
marriage was one of mere convenience, that at the altar his heart was 
heavy rvith sorrowful forebodings, that he turned pale as he pronounced 
the solemn “Yes,” that unbidden tears rolled down his cheeks, that his 
mother shared his presentiment, and that the evil omen was accom- 
plished. “My marriage,” he says, “was one of the most unhappy of 
marriages. ” So romantic a tale, told by so noted a liar, did not command 
our belief. We were, therefore, not much surprised to discover that, in 
his Memoirs, he calls his wfe a most amiable woman, and declares that, 
after he had been united to her six years, he found her as amiable as ever. 
He complains, indeed, that she was too much attached to royalty and to 
7he old superstition ; but he assures us that his respect for her virtues in- 
duced him to tolerate her prejudices. Now Barere, at the time of his 
marriage, was himself a Royalist and a Catholic. lie had gained one 
prize by flattering the Throne, and another by defending the Church. It 
is hardly possible, therefore, that disputes about politics or religion should 
have embittered his domestic life till some time after he became a husband. 
Our own guess is, that his wife was, as he says, a virtuous and amiable 
woman, and that she did her best to make him happy during some years. 
It seems clear that, when circumstances developed the latent atrocity of 
his character, she could no longer endure him, refused to see him, »nd 
sent back his letters unopened. Then it was, we imagine, that he in- 
vented the fable about his distress on his wedding day. 

In 1 78S Barere paid his first visit to Paris, attended reviews, heard Laharpe 
at the Lyexum, and Condorcet at the Academy of Sciences, stared at the 
envoysof Tippoo Sahib, saw the Royal Family dine at Versailles, and kept a 
journal in which he noted downadvcnturesandspeculations. Someparlsof 
this journal are printed in the first volume of the work before us, and arc 
certainly most characteristic. The worst vices of the writer had not yet 
shown themselves ; but the weakness which was the parent of those rices 
appears in every line. His levity, his inconsistency, his servility, were 
already what they were to the last. All his opinions, all his feelings, spin 
round and round like a weathercock in a whirlwind.- Nay, the very im- 
pressions which he receives through his senses are not the same two days 
together. He sees Louis the Sixteenth, and is so much blinded by loyalty 
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as to fiiul Ills Majesty liandsome. “ I fixed my eyes,” lie says, “with a 
lively curiosity on his fine countenance, which! thought open and noble.” 
The ne.xt time that the king appears all is altered. II is Majesty’s eyes 
are without the smallest expression ; he has a vulgar I.augh whieh seems 
like idioey, an ignoble figure, an awkward gait, and the look of a big boy 
ill brought up. It is the same with more important questions. liarcre 
is for the parliaments on the Monday and against the parliaments on the 
Tuesday, for feiulality in the morning and against feudality in the after- 
noon. One day he admires the English constitution ; then he shudders 
to think that, in the stniggles bj’ which that constitution had been obtained, 
the barbarous islanders had murdered a king, and gives the preference to 
the constitution of lleani. Bearn, he says, has a sublime constitution, a 
beautiful constitution. There the nobility and clergj’ meet in one house, 
and the Commons in another. If the houses differ, the King has the 
casting vote. A few weeks later we find him raWng against the prin- 
ciples of this sublime and be.autiful constitution. To .admit deputies of the 
nobility and clerg)’ into the legislature is, he say.s, neither more nor less 
than to admit enemies of the tuition into the legislature. 

In this state of mind, without one settled purpose or opinion, the slave 
of the last word, royalist, aristocrat, democrat, according to the prevailing 
sentiment of the coffee-house or drawing-room into which he had just 
looked, did Barere enter into public life. The States-Gcneral had been 
summoned. Barere went dowti to his own province, was there elected 
one of the representatives of the Third Estate, and returned to Paris 
in May 1 7S9. 

A great crisis, often jircdictcd, had at l.xst arrived. In no countrj’, we 
conceive, have intellectual freedom and political servitude existed together 
so long as in I'ratice, during the seventy or eighty years which preceded 
the last convocation of the Orders. Ancient abuses and new theories 
flouri.shed in equal vigour side by side. The people, having no constitu- 
tional means of cheeWng even the most flagitious misgovcniment, were 
indemnified for oppression by being sufTcred to luxuriate in anarchical 
-speailation, and to deny or ridicule every principle on which the institu- 
tions of the State reposed. Neither those who attribute the downfall of 
the old French institutions to the public grievances, nor those who attri- 
bute it to the doctrines of the philosophers, appear to us to h.ave taken 
into their view more than one half of the .subject. Grievances as heavy have 
often been endured without producing a rci'clution ; doctrines as bold have 
often been propounded without producing a revolution. The question, 
whether the French nation w.as alienated from its old polity by the foIlie,s 
and vices of the Viziers and Sultan.as who pillaged and disgraced it, or by 
the writings of Voltaire and Rousseau, seems to us as idle as the question 
whether it was fire or gunpowder that blew up tlie mills at Houn.slow. 
Neither cause would have sufficed alone. Tyranny may last through nge.s 
where disatssion is suppressed. Discussion may safely be left free by rulers 
who act on popular principles. But combine a press like that of London 
with a government like th.it of .St Petensbutg ; and the inevit.ible effect 
will Ix: an explosion that will sh.ikc the world. .So it w.as in France. 
De.s]iotism and License, mingling in unblessed union, engendered that 
mighty Revolution in which the lineaments of both parents were strangely 
blended, llie long gestation was accomplished ; and Europe saw, with 
mixed hope and terror, that agonising travail and that portentous birth. 

.-Vmoiig the crowd of legislators which at this conjuncture poured from 
all^ the jirovinces of 1 ‘rancc into Paris, Barere made no contemptible 
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figure. The opinions wliidi he for the moment professed were popular, 
yet not e.xtreme. llis character was fair ; his personal advantage.s are 
said to have been considerable ; and, from the portrait which is prefixed 
to these Memoirs, and which represents him as he appeared in the Con- 
vention, we should judge that his features must have been strikingly 
handsome, though we think that we can read in them cowardice and 
meanness verv’ legibly written by the hand of God. His conversation 
was lively and easy ; his manners remarkably good for a country lawyer. 
AVomen of rank and wit said that he was the only man who, on his first 
arrival from a remote province, had that indescribable air which it was- 
supposed that Paris alone could give. His eloquence, indeed, was by no 
means so much admired in the capital as it had been by the ingenious ' 
academicians of Montauban and Toulouse. His style was thought veiw 
bad ; and very bad, if a foreigner may venture to judge, it continued to 
the last. It would, however, be unjust to deny that he had some talents 
for spe.aking and writing. His rhetoric, though deformed by every 
imaginable fault of taste, from bombast down to buffoonery, was not 
wholly without force and vivacity. He had also one quality which, in 
active life, often gives fourth-rate men an advantage over first-rate men. 
"Whatever he could do, he could do without effort, at any moment, in any 
abundance, and on any side of any question. There was, indeed, a perfect 
harmony between his moral character and his intellectual character. His 
temper was that of a slave ; his abilities were exactly those which qualified 
him to be a useful slave. Of thinking to purpose, he was utterly inca))- 
able ; but he had wonderful readiness in arranging and ^expressing 
thoughts furnished by others. 

In the National Assembly he had no opportunity of displaying the full 
extent either of his talents or of his vice.s. He was indeed eclipsed by much 
abler men. He went, as was hit habit, with the stream, spoke occasionally 
with some succes.s, and edited a jounial called the EeuW/ dn your, in 
which the debates of the .Assembly were reported. 

He at first ranked by no means among the violent reformci's. He was 
not friendly to that new division of the French territory which was among 
the most important changes introduced by the Revolution, and was 
especially unwilling to see bis native province dismembered. He was 
entrusted with the task of framing Reports on the Woods and Fore.sts. 
Louis was exceedingly anxious about this matter ; for his majesty was a 
keen sportsman, and would much rather have gone without the Veto, or 
the prerogative of making peace and war, than without his hunting and 
shooting. Gentlemen of the royal household were sent to Barere, in ordei 
to intercede for the deer and pheasants. Nor was this intercession 
unsuccessful. The reports were so drawn that Barere was afterw.ards 
accused of having dishonestly sacrificed the interests of the public to the 
tastes of the court. To one of these reports he had the inconceivable 
folly and bad taste to prefix a punning motto from Virgil, fit only for such 
essays as he had been in the habit of composing for the Floral Games — 

“ Si canimus sylvas, sylvte sint Consule dignre.” 

This literary foppery was one of the few things in which he was consistent. 
Royalist or Girondist, Jacobin or Imperialist, he was always a Trissotin. 

As the monarchical party' became weaker and weaker, Barere gradually 
estranged himself more and more from it, and drew closer and closer to 
the republicans. It would seem that, during this transition, he was for a 
time closely connected with the family of Orlean.s. It is certain that he 
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wns cntnistcd \\ itli the giiardiniiship of the celebi.ited Pamela, aflenvaide 
Lady lidwnrd Fitzgerald; and it was asserted that he received during 
some years a pension of twelve thousand francs from the Palais Royal. 

At the end of September fjgi, the labouis of the National Assembly 
terminated, and those of the first and last Legislative Assembly com- 
menced. 

Jt had been enacted that no member of the National Assembly should 
sit in the Legislative Assembly ; a preposterous and mischievous regula- 
tion. to which the disasters which followed must in pan be ascribed. In 
Fhigland, what n ould be thought of a P.arliament which did not contain one 
single person who had ever sat in parliament before ? ^'et it may safely be 
afiiimed that the number of Englishmen who, never having taken any 
share in public affairs, are yet well qualified, by knowledge and obicrva- 
tion, to be members of the legislature is at least a hundicd times as great 
as the number of Fienchmen who were so qualified in 1791. How, in- 
deed, should it have been otherwise? In England, centiiiiesof representa- 
tive government have made all educated jieople in some measure statesmen. 
In France the National Assembly had probably been composed of as good 
materials as -acre then to be found. It had undoubtedly lemoved a vast 
mass of abuses ; some of its members had read and thought much about 
theories of government : and others had shown great oratorical talents. 
But that kind of skill which is required for the constructing, launching, 
and steering of a polity w.as lamentably uanting ; for it is a kind of skill 
to which practice contributes mote than books. Books arc indeed useful 
to the politician, as they arc useful to the navigator and to the surgeon. 
P)Ut the real navigator is formed on the waves ; the real surgeon is formed 
at bedside.s ; and the conflicts of fiec states ,arc the real school of const!- 
tiition.al statesmen. 'I’he National Assembly had, howevei. now served 
an apprenticeship of two laborious and eventful year-.. It had, indeed, 
by no.me.ans fini-lied its education ; but it was no longer, .as on the day 
nhen it met, altogether nidc to political functions. Its later proceedings 
contain abundant proof that the members had profited by their experi- 
ence. Beyond all doubt llicie was not in France any equal number ol 
persons possessing in an equal degree the qualities necessary for the judi- 
cious direction of public alfairs ; and, just at this moment, these legisla- 
tors, misled by a childish wish to display their own disinterestedness, 
lieterted the duties which they had half learned, and which nobody else 
had leanicd at all, and left their hall to a second crowd of novices, who 
had still to masterthe fn>t nidimentsof political business. When Barere 
wrote his Memoirs, the absurdity of this self-denying ordinance had been 
jirovcd by events, and wa.s, we believe, acknon lodged by all Jiaities. He 
accoidingly, with his usual mendacity, spe.aksof it in terms implying that 
he had opposed it. There was, he tells us, no good citizen who did not 
regret this fatal vote. N.ay, all wise men, he .says, wished the National 
Assembly to continue its sittings as the first Legislative Assembly. But 
no attention was paid to the wishes of the enlightened friends of liberty ; 
and the generous but fatal suicide was pcrjictrated. Now the fact is, 
that Barere, far from opposing this ill-advised measure, was one of tlio.se 
who most eagerly supported it ; that he described it from the tribune .as 
wise and magnanimous ; that he assigned, as his reasons for taking this 
riew, some of those phrases in which oratois of his class delight, and 
which, on all men who have the smallest insight into politics, pro- 
duce an efiecl very .similar to that of ipecacu.anha. “ Those,” he said, 
“ who have framed a constitution for their country are, so to speak, out 
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of the pale of that social stale of which they are the authors ; for creative 
jiower is not in the same sphere with that which it has created.” 

M. Hippolyte Carnot has noticed thisimtruth, and attributes it to mere 
forgetfulness. We leave it to him to reconcile his very charitable sup- 
position with what he elsewhere says of the remarkable excellence of 
Barere’s memory. 

Many members of the National Assembly were indemnified for the sacri- 
fice of legislative power by appointments in various departments of the 
])ublic serv'ice. Of these fortunate persons Barere was one. A high 
Court of Appeal had just been instituted. This court was to sit at Paris : 
but its jurisdiction was to extend over the whole realm ; and the depart- 
ments were to choose the judges. Barere was nominated by the depart- 
ment of the Upper Pyrenees, and took his scat in the Palace of Justice. 
He asserts, and our readers may, if they choose, believe, that it was 
about this time in contemplation to make him Minister of the Interior, 
and that in order to avoid so grave a responsibility, he obtained permis- 
sion to pay a visit to his native place. It is certain that he left Paris 
early in the year 1792, and passed some months in the south of France. 

In the mean time, it became clear that the constitution of 1791 would 
not work. It was, indeed, not to be expected that a constitution new 
both in its principles and its details would at first work easily. Had the 
chief magistrate enjoyed the entire confidence of the jreople, had he per- 
formed his part with the utmost zeal, fidelity, and ability — had the repre- 
sentative body included all the wisest statesmen of I" ranee, the difficulties 
might still have been found insttperable. But, in fact, the experiment 
was made under every disadvantage. The King, veiy naturally, hated 
the constitution. In the Legislative Assembly were men of genius and 
men of good intentions, but not a single man of experience. Neverthe- 
less, if France had been suffered to settle her own affairs without foreign 
interference, it is possible that the calamities which followed might have 
been averted. The King, who, with many good qualities, was sluggish 
and sensual, might have found compensation for his lost prerogatives in 
-his immense civil list, in his palaces and hunting grounds, in soups, 
Perigord pies, and champagne. The people, finding themselves secure 
in the enjoyment of the valuable reforms which the National Assembly 
had, in the midst of all its errors, effected, would not have been easily 
excited by demagogues to acts of atrocity ; or, if acts of atrocity had 
been committed, those acts would probably have produced a speedy and 
violent reaction. Had tolerable quiet been pre.scrved during a few ycar.s, 
the constitution of 1791 might perhaps have taken root, might have 
gradually acquired the strength which time alone can give, and might, 
with some modifications which were undoubtedly needed, have lasted 
down to the present time. The European coalition against the Revolu- 
tion extinguished all hope of such a result. The deposition of Louis 
was, in our opinion, the necessary consequence of that coalition. The 
question was now no longer, whether the King should have an absolute 
Veto or a suspensive Veto, wbeih»T there should be one chamber or two 
chambers, whether the members of the representative body should be re- 
eligible or not ; but whether France should belong to the French. The 
independence of the nation, the integrity of the territory, were at stake ; 
and we must say plainly that we cordially approve of the conduct of 
those Frenchmen who, at that conjuncture, resolved, like our own Blake, 
to play the men for their country, under whatever fonn of government 
their country might fall. 
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It seems to ns clear tl)at llie war with llie Continental coalition nns, 
on the side of h'rance, at first a dcfensnc ssar, and therefore a just war. 
It ttas not a war for simll objects, or against despicable enemies On 
the event were staked all the dearest intciests of the Fiendi people 
Foremost among the threatening powers ajipeaied two great and martial 
monarchies, either of which, situated as France then was, might be 
regarded as a formidable assailant Itiseiidcnt that, under such cir- 
cumstances, the French could not, without extreme impnidence, entnist 
the supreme administration of their affairs to any person wliose attacli- 
ment to the national cause admitted of doubt. Now, it is no reproach to 
the memory of Louis to say that lie was not attached to the national 
cause. Had he been so, he would h.a\e been something more than man 
He had held absolute pow er, not bj usurpation, but by the accident of 
birth, and by the ancient polity of the kingdom. That power he had, on 
the whole, used with lenity. He h.ad meant well by his people He had 
been walling to make to them, of his own mere motion, concessions such 
as seared} any other sovereign has c\er made except under dmess He 
had paid the penalty of faults not liis own, of the haughtiness and ambi- 
tion of some of his predecessors, of the dissoluteness and baseness of 
others He had been vanquished, taken captive, led in triumph, put in 
ward. He had escaped , he had been caught ; he had been dragged back 
like a ninawav g.alley-sla\e to the oar. He was still a state prisoner 
His quiet was broken by daily affronts and lampoons Accustomed from 
the cradle to be treated with profound reverence, he was now forced to 
command his feelings, while men who, a few months before, had been 
hackiiei writers or countiy attonie}s, sat in his presence with covcied 
heads and addressed him in the easy tone of cqiiaht}. Conscious of fair 
intentions, sensible of hard usage, Im doubtless detested the Revolution , 
and, while charged with the conduct of the war against the confederates, 
pined in secret for the sight of the German eagles .and the sound of the 
German drums ^Ve do not blame him for this Rut can we blame 
those who, being resolved to defend the work of the National Assemblj 
against the interference of strangers, were not disposed to have him at 
their head in the fearful stniggle which was approaelimg? We have 
nothing to say in defence or extenuation of the insolence, injustice, and 
cruelty with which, after the victory of the republicans, he and his 
family were tre.ated. But this vve sav, that the rrench had only one 
alteniative, to depnve him of the powers of first magistrate, or to ground 
their arms and submit patiently to foreign dictation The events of the 
tenth of August sprang inev itably from the league of Pilmtz The King’s 
palaee was stormed; his guards were slaughtered He w.as suspended 
from his regal functions ; and the Legislative Assembly invited the nation 
to elect an extraordinaiy Convciition, with the full power" which the 
conjuncture required, lo this Convention the raembeis of ^the National 
Assemblv were eligible , and Barcre was chosen b) his own department 

The Convention met on the 2ist of September 1792 The first jiro- 
ccedmgs were unanimous. Royalty was abolished by acclamation No 
objections were made to this great change ; and no reasons were assigned 
for it. For certainly we cannot honour with the name of rc.asons such 
apophthegms, as that kings are in the moral world what monsters .aie in 
the physical vv orld ; and that the history of kings is the martyrology of 
nations But, though the discussion w.as w orthy only of a debating club 
of schoolbojs, the resolution to which the Convention came seems to 
have been that which sound pohev dictated In sajing this, we do not 
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mean (o express an opinion that a republic is, either in the abstract the 
best form of government, or is, under ordinary circumstances, the form 
of government best suited to the French people. Our own opinion is, 
that the best governments which have ever existed in the world have 
been limited monarchies ; and that France, in particular, has never en- 
joyed so much prosperity and freedom as under a limited monarchy. 
Nevertheless, we approve of the vote of the Convention which abolished 
kingly government. The interference of foreign powers had brought on 
a crisis which made extraordinary measures necessary'. Hereditary 
monarchy may be, and we believe that it is, a very useful institution in 
a country like France. And masts are very useful parts of a ship. 15 ut, 
if the ship is on her beam-ends, it may be necessary to cut the masts 
away. When once she has righted, she may come safe into port under 
jury rigging, and there be completely repaired. But, in the meantime, 
.she must be hacked with unsparing hand, lest that which, under ordinary 
circumstances, is an essential part of her fabric should, in her extreme 
distress, sink her to the bottom. Even so there are political emer- 
gencies in which it is necessary that governments should be mutilated of 
their fair proportions for a time, lest they be cast away for ever ; and with 
such an emergency the Convention had to deal. The first object of a 
good Frenchman should have been to save France from the fate of 
Poland. The first requisite of a government was entire devotion to the 
national cause. That requisite was wanting in Louis; and sucli a uant, 
at such a moment, could not be supplied by any public or private virtues. 
If the king were set aside, the abolition of kingdiip necessarily followed. 
In the state in which the public mind then was, it would have been idle 
to think of doing what our ancestors did m 16BS, and what the French' 
Chamber of Deputies did in 1S30. Such an attempt would have failed 
amidst universal derision and execration. It would have disgusted all 
xealous men of all opinions ; and there were then few men who were not 
zealous. Parties fatigued by long conflict, and instructed by the severe 
discipline of that school in which alone mankind will learn, are disposed 
to listen to the \oice of a mediator. But when they aie in their first 
heady youth, devoid of experience, fresh for exertion, flubhed with hope, 
burning with animosity, they agree only in spurning out of their way the 
daysman who strives to take his stand between them and to lay his hand 
upon them both. Such was in 1792 the state of France. On one side 
was the great name of the heir of Hugh Capet, the thirty-third king of 
the third race ; on the other side was the great name of the republic. 
There was no rallying point save these two. It was necessary' to make 
a choice ; and those, in our opinion, judged well who, waving for the 
moment all subordinate questions, preferred independence to subjugation, 
and the natal soil to the emigrant camp. 

As to the abolition of royalty, and as to the vigorous prosecution of the 
war, the whole Convention seemed to be united as one man. But a deep 
and broad gulf separated the representative body into two great parties. 

On one side were those statesmen who are called, from the name of 
the department which some of them represented, the Girondists, and, 
from the name of one of their most conspicuous leaders, the Brisiolines. 
In activity and practical ability', Brissot and Gensonne were the most 
conqricuous among them. In parliamenlai-y eloquence, no Frenchmaii 
of that time can be considered as equal to Vergiiiaud. In a foreign 
country, and after the lapse of half a century', some parts of his speeches 
are still read with mournful admiration. No man. Me are inclined to 
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bolteve, c\er losc <;o rapidly to such a lieiglit of oratorical eJ.celIcnce 
Ills 11 hole public life lasted barely tiio jears This is n ciiciimslaiice 
which distinguishes him fiom our own greatest speaker^ Fox, Burke, 
But. Sliendnii, Windham, Canning Winch of these celebrated men 
would now be remembeicd ns an orator, if he had died two years after he 
first took Ins seat m the House of Commons? Condorcet bioiight to the 
Girondist party a dilTercnt kind of strength. The public regarded linn 
with justiee as an eminent mathematician, and, with less le.ason, as a 
great master of ethical and political science ; the philosophers considered 
him as their chief, as the rightful heir, b) iiitcllecUial descent and bj 
solemn adoption, of their deceased soiereigii D’Alembert In the same 
ranks were found Gu.idet, Isnard, Baibarotix, Btiror, Loiivct, too well 
known as the author of a aeiw ingenious and \er) licentious romance, 
and more honourably distmgmshcd by the geneiosity with which he 
pleaded for the unfortunate, and by the inticpidil) with which he defied 
the wicked and powerful Two per-.ons whose talents were not brilliant, 
but who enjojed a high reputation for probit) and public spuit, Betiou 
and Roland, lent the whole weight of llieir names to the Giromlist con- 
nection 'I he w ifc of Roland brought to the deliberations of her husband’s 
friends masculine courage and force of thought, tempered by w omanly 
grace and aivacitv Nor was the splendour of a grc.at military reputation 
wanting to this celebrated party Dtimourier, llieii iictonous over the 
foreign ini.adcrs, and at the height of popular fnioiir, must be reckoned 
among the allies of the Giionde 

The errors of the Brissolmcs were nndoiibtcilK neither few nor small ; 
hut, when we fairly compare their conduct with the conduct of anj other 
party which acted orsufTeicd during the I rcncli Reiohition, we arcfoiced 
to admit tlioir siipenoritj 111 ei cry quality except that single quality which 
.III such times prei.ails o\er ciery othci, decision They were realoiis foi 
the great social reform 1 Inch had been elfectcd b) the National As- 
semb!) , and they were right. For, though that refonn w.as, in some 
respects, carried too far, it was a blessing well worth cicn tlie fearful 
price which has been paid for it The) were rcsohed to manitam the 
independence of their country against foreign iniaders; and the) were 
light 1 or the heaviest of all xokes is the )oke of the stranger. They 
thought that, if Louis remained at their head, they could not cai ly on w ith 
the requisite energy the conflict against the European coalition The) 
therefore concurred in establishing a rtpiibhc.an goicrnmcnt; .and here, 
again, the) xvere right. For, in that stnigglc for life mid death, it would 
have been madness to tnisl a hostile or even a halfhearted leader. 

Thus far they went along with the revolutionary movement. At tins 
])oint the) stopped ; and, in our judgment, they vv ere right in stopping, 
as the) had been right in moving For grc.at ends, and under extra- 
oidinary circumstances, thej had concurred in measures winch, together 
with much good, had necessarily produced much evil, which had un- 
settled the public mind; which had taken away from government the 
sanction of prescription; winch had loosened the very foundations of 
propert) and law. They thought th.at it w.as now their duty to prop 
what It had rectntly been their duty to batter. T hey loved liberty, but 
liberty associated with order, with justice, with mere), and with civilisa- 
tion. They were republicans; but they were desirous to adorn their 
republic with all that had given grace and dignity to the fallen monarchy. 
They hoped that the humanity, the coiirtes), the taste, which had done 
much in old times to mitigate the slavery of France, would now lend 
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additional charms to her ficedom Thcj san nuh horror crimes exceed- 
ing in atrocity those t\hich Ind disgraced the infunated religious factions 
of the sixteenth centuiy, perpetrated m the name of reason and philan 
thropy They demanded, with eloquent vehemence, that the authors of 
the lawless massacre, which, just before the meeting of the Convention, 
had been committed in the prisons of Pans, should be brought to con- 
dign punishment. They treated vv ith just contempt the pleas vv Inch hav e 
been set up for that great cnme They admitted that the public danger 
was pressing ; but they denied that it justified a violation of those prin- 
ciples of morality on which all society rests The independence and 
honour of France were indeed to be vindicated, but to be vindicated by 
tnumphs and not by murders 

Opposed to the Girondists was a paity which, having been long eve 
crated throughout the civilised world, has of late — such is the ebb and 
flow of opinion — found not only apologists but even eulogists We are 
not disposed to deny that some members of the Mountain were sinceie 
and public spirited men But even the best of them, Carnot, for example, 
and Cambon, were far too unscrupulous as to the means which they em- 
ployed for the purpose of attaining great ends In the tram of these 
enthusiasts followed a crowd, composed of all who, from sensual, sordid, 
or malignant motives, w ished for a period of boundless license 

When the Convention met, the majority was vv ith the Girondist', and 
Barere was w ith the majoritj . On the King’s trial, indeed, he quilted 
the party with which he ordinanly acted, voted with the Mountain, and 
spoke against the pnsoner with a violence such as few members even of 
, the Mountain show ed. 

The conduct of the leading Girondists on that occasion was little to 
their honour. Of cruelty, indeed, we fully acquit them ; but it is impos- 
sible to acquit them of criminal irresolution and dismgenuousness They, 
were far, indeed, from thirsting for the blood of Louis : on the contrarj, 
they were most desirous to protect him But they were afraid that, if 
they went straightforward to their object, the sincerity of their attach- 
ment to republican institutions would be suspected. They wished to save 
the King’s life, and yet to obtain all the credit of having been regicide- 
Accordingly, they traced out for themselves a crooked course, by w Inch 
thej hoped to attain both their objects They first voted the King guiltv 
They then voted for referring the question respecting his fate to the whole 
body of the people. Defeated in this attempt to rescue him, thej 
reluctantly, and wath ill suppressed shame and concern, v oted for the 
capital sentence Then they made a last attempt m his f.ivour, and voted 
for respiting the execution These zigzag politics produced the effect 
which any man conv ersant w ith public affairs might have foreseen. The 
Girondists, instead of attaining both their ends, failed of both The 
Mountain justly charged them with having attempted to save the King 
by underhand means Their own consciences told them, with equal 
justice, that their hands had been dipped m the blood of the most in- 
oflensive and most unfortunate of men The direct path was here, as 
usual, the path not only of honour, but of safety. The pnnciple on which 
the Gironists stood as a part)' was, that the season for revolutionary 
V lolence w as ov er, and that the reign of law and order ought now to com- 
mence. But the proceeding against the King was clearly revolutionary 
III Its nature It was not m conformitv with the laws. The only plea for 
It was, that all ordinary niles of jurisprudence and moiality were sus 
pended bv the extreme public dan,jer 1 his vv as the v eiy plea w Inch the 
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Mountain urged in defence of tlie massacre of September, and to nliieli, 
wlien so urged, the Girondists refused to listen. They therefore, by 
voting for the death of the King, conceded to the Mountain the chief 
point at issue between the two parties. Had they given a m.anful vote 
against the capital sentence, the regicides would have been in a ininoritv. 
It is probable that there would have been an immediate appeal to force. 
The Girondists might have been victorious. In the woi-st event, tliey 
would have fallen with unblemished honour. Thus much is certain, that 
their boldness and honesty could not possibly have produced a worse effect 
than was actually produced by their timidity and their stratagems. 

Batere, as we have said, sided with the Mountain on this occasion. lie 
voted against the appeal to the people and against the respite. Hi-, 
demeanour and his language also were widely different from those of the 
Girondist.s. Their hearts were heavy, and tlieir deportment was that of 
men oppressed by sorrow. It was Vergniaud’s duty to proclaim the result 
of the roll-call. Ilis face was pale, and he trembled with emotion, as in 
a low and broken voice he announced that Louis was condemned to death. 
Barere had not, it is tnie, yet attained to full perfection in the art of 
mingling jests and conceits with words of death ; but he already gave 
promise of his future c.'ccellcnce in this higli department of Jacobin 
oratory. lie concluded his speech with a sentence worthy of liis head 
and heart. “The tree of liberty,” he said, “a.s an ancient author re- 
marks, flourishes when it is watered with the blood of all classes of 
tyrants.” M. Ilippolyte Caniot has quoted this passage in order, as we 
suppose, to do honour to his hero. We wish that a note had been added 
to inform us from what ancient atithor Barere quoted. In the course of 
our own small rending among the Greek and Latin writers, we have not 
hajrpened to fall in with trees of liberty .and watering-pots full of blood : 
nor can we, such is our ignorance of classical antiquity, even imagine an 
Attic or Roman orator employing im.agciy of that sort. In plain words, 
uhen Barere talked about an ancient author, he w.as lying, as he generally 
was when he asserted any fact, great or sm.all. Why he lied on this 
occasion we cannot guess, unless indeed it was to keep his hand in. 

It is not improbable that, but for the one circumstance, Barere would, 
like most of those with whom he ordinarily acted, have voted for the appeal 
to the people and for the rcsjiitc. But, just before the commencement of 
the trial, papers had been discovered which proved that, uhile a member 
of the National Assembly, he had been in communication with the Court 
respecting his Reports on the Woods and Forests. He was acquitted of 
all criminality by the Convention ; but the fiercer Republic.ans considered 
him as a tool of the fallen monarch ; and this reproach was long repeated 
in the journal of Marat, and in the speeches at the Jacobin club. It was 
natural that a man like Barere .should, under such circumstances, tiy to 
distinguish himself among the crowd of regicides by peculiar ferocity. 
It was because he had been a royalist that he was one of the foremost in 
shedding blood. 

The King w.as no more. The leading Girondists had, by their con- 
duct towards him, lowered their character in the eyes both of friends and 
foes. 7'hcy still, however, maintained the contest against the Mountain, 
called for vengeance on the assassins of September, and protested against 
the anarchical and sanguinary doctrines of hlarat. For a time they seemed 
likely to prevail. As publicists and orators, they had no rivals in the 
Convention. They had with them, beyond all doubt, the great majority 
both of the deputies and of the French nation, 'riicsc advantages, it 
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should seem, ought to have decided the event of the struggle. But the 
opposite parly had compensating advantages of a different kind. The 
chiefs of the Mountain, though not eminently distinguished by eloquence 
or knowledge, had gieat audacity, activity, and determination. The Con- 
rention and France rv'ere against them ; hut the mob of. Paris, the clubs 
of Paris, and the municipal government of Paris, were on their side. 

The policy of the Jacobins, in this situation, was to subject France to 
an aristocracy infinitely worse than that aristocracy which had emigrated 
with the Count of Artois — to an aristoeiacy not of birth, not of wealth, not 
of education, but of mere locality. They would not hear of privileged 
orders ; but they wished to have a privileged city. That twenly-lne 
millions of Frenchmen should be ruled by a hundred thousand gentleineii 
and clergymen was insufferable ; but that twenty-five millions of French- 
men should be ruled by a hundred thousand Parisians was as it should be. 
The qualification of a member of the new oligarchy was simply that he 
should live near the hall where the Convention met, and should be able 
to squeeze himself daily into the gallery dining a debate, and now and 
then to attend with a pike for the purpose of blockading the doors. It 
was quite agreeable to the maxims of the Mountain that a score of diay- 
men from Santerre’s brewery, or of devils from Hebert’s printing-house, 
should be permitted to drown the voices of men commissioned to speak 
the sense of such cities as Marseilles, Bordeaux, and Lyons ; and that a 
rabble of half-naked porters from the Faubourg St Antoine should have 
power to annul decrees for which the representatives of fifty or sixty de- 
partments had voted. It was necessary to find some pretext for so odious 
and absurd a tyranny. Such a pretext was found. T o the old phrases of 
libeity and equality were added the sonorous watchwords, unity and in- 
divisability. A new crime xvas invented, and called by the name of 
federalism. The object of the Girondists, it was asserted, was to break 
up tile great nation into little independent commonwealihs, bound together 
only by a league like that u Inch connects the Siviss Cantons or the United 
States of America. The great obstacle in the way of this pernicious 
design was the influence of Pans, To stienglhen tlie influence of Paris 
ought therefore to be the chief object of every patriot. 

The accusation brought against the leaders of the Girondist parly was a 
mere calumny. They were undoubtedly de^iious to prevent the capital 
fiom domineering over the republic, and would gladlj have seen the Con- 
’.ention removed foi a time to some provincial town, or placed under the 
protection of a trusty guard, which might have overawed the Parisian 
mob ; but there is not the slightest re-ason to suspect them of any design 
against the unity of the stale. Barere, however, really was a federalist, 
and, we are inclined to believe, the only federalist in the Convention. As 
far as a man so unst.able and servile can be said to h.ave felt aiiv prefei- 
ence for any form of government, he felt a preference (or fedcial 
government. He W'as born under the Pyrenees ; he was a Gascon of the 
Gascons, one of a people strongly distinguished by intellectual and moial 
character, by manners, by modes of speech, by accent, and by phv- 
siognomy, fiom the French of the Seme and of the Loire; and he had 
many of the peculiarities of the race to w hicli he belonged. 'When he ' 
first left his oivn province he had attained his thirty-fourth year, and hail 
acquired a high local reputation for eloquence and literature. He had 
then visited Pans for the first time. He had found himself in a new 
world. Plis feelings were those of a banished man. It is clear also that 
he had been by no means w ithout his share of the small disappointments 
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and liumiliations so often e.\pencnccd. by men of letters %rho, elated by 
provincial applause, icnture to display their powers before the fastidious 
critics of a capital On the other hand, asheneaer he revisited the 
mountains among ailiich he had beta bom, he found himself an object of 
general admiration Ills dislike of Pans, and his partiality to his natne 
district, avere theiefore ns strong and durable as any sentiments of a mmd 
like Ins could be He long contimted to maintain that the ascendency 
of one great city aaas the bane of I ranee ; that the superiority of taste 
and intelligence aihicli it aaas the fashion to asenbe to the inhabitants of 
that citv aaere aa holly imagiiiary ; and that the nation aaould neaer enjoy 
a really good goaeiiiment till the Alsatian people, the Breton people, the 
people of Beam, the people of Proaence, should haae each an independent 
existence, and laaas suited to its oaan tastes and liabits Ihese communi- 
ties he proposed to unite by a tie similar to that aahicli binds together the 
graae Puritans of Connecticut and the dissolute slave-drivers of Neaa 
Orleans lo Pans ho aaas unaa tiling to graht caen the rank aaliich 
Washington holds in the United States lie thought it desirable that 
the congress of the rieiich federation should haae no fixed place of 
meeting, but should sit sometimes at Rouen, sometimes at Bordeaux, 
sometimes at his oaan 'loulouse. 

Animated by such feelings, he aaas, till the elose of May 1793, 
Giiondist, if not an ultra-Girondist. He exclaimed against those imiiure 
and bloodthirsty men aa ho aa ished to make the public danger a pretext for 
eiaielty and rapine. “ Peiil," he '.aid, “could be no excuse for crime. 

It IS aahen the aaiiid bloaas hard, and the aaaaes run high, that the anchor 
IS most needed ; it is aahen a reaolution is raging, that the great laaas of 
morality arc most necessary to the safety of a state ” Of Marat he spoke 
\a ith abhorrence ami contempt , of the municip.al authorities of Pins aa ith 
just seaent). lie loudly complained that there aaere Frenchmen aaho 
paid to the Mountain that homage aahich aaas due to the Conaetition 
alone. When the establishment of the Reaolutionary Iribimal aaas fiist 
propo'cd, he joined liiiiiself to \ ergniaiid and Biizot, aaho slrongl) 
otijccted to that odious iiiea-iiie “ It cannot be,” exclaimed Barere, 
“that men really attached to libeily aaill mutate the most fiiglitful , 
excesses of despotism!” He jnoacd to the Conacntion, aftei his 
fashion, out of Sallust, that such arbitni) coiiits may indeed, for a time, 
be seaere only on real crimmals, but must inevitably ilcgeneiate into in- 
struments of private cupidity and leaenge 3 \ lien, on the tenth of 
March, the aaorst part of the population of Pans made the fiist unsuccess- 
ful attempt to destioy the Oiiondists, Barere eagcrlj called for aigoioiis 
measures of repression and punishment. On the second of April, another 
attempt of the Jacobins of Pans to usurp supreme dominion over the 
lepublic aa.as brought to the knoaalcdgcof the Conacntion , and again 
Barere spoke aaitli aaarmth against the ncav tyranny avliich afllieted 
Fiance, and declared that the people of the departments aaould never 
crouch beneath the tjranny of one ambitious city. He even proposed a 
resolution to the effect that the Conacntion aaould exert against the 
demagogues of the capital the same energy vahich had been exerted 
against the tyrant Louis We are assured tli.at, m private as in public, 
he at this time unifoimly spoke aaith stiong aversion of the Moiiiitain 

Ills apparent zeal for the cause of humanity and order had its reward. 
Early in Apiil c.amo the tidings of Dumourier’s defection, lliis was a 
heavy blow to the Girondists Dumouner was their general. His vic- 
tones had thrown a lustre on the whole paity; his army, it had been 
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hoped, would, in the worst event, protect the deputies of the nation 
against tlie ragged pikemen of the garrets of Paris. He was now a de- 
serter and an exile ; and those who had lately placed their chief reliance 
on his -support were compelled to join with their deadliest enemies in 
execrating his treason. At this perilous conjuncture, it was resolved to 
appoint a Committee of Public Safety, and to arm that committee with 
])owers, small indeed when compared with those which it aftenvards drew 
to itself, but still great and formidable. The moderate party, regarding 
Barere as a representative of their feelings and opinions, elected him a 
member. In his new situation he soon began to make himself useful. 
He brought to the deliberations of the Committee, not indeed the know- 
ledge or the ability of a great statesman, but a tongue and a pen which, 
if others would only supply ideas, never paused for want of words. His 
mind was a mere organ of communication between other minds. It ori- 
ginated nothing ; it retained nothing ; but it transmitted everything. 
The post assigned to him by his colleagues was not really of the highest 
importance ; but it was prominent, and drew the attention of all Europe. 
When a great measure was to be brought forward, when an account was 
to be rendered of an important event, he was generally the mouthpiece of 
the administration. He was therefore not unnaturally considered, by 
persons who lived at a distance from the seat of government, and above 
all by foreigners, who, while the war mged, knew Erance only from 
journals, as the liead of that administration of which, in truth, he was 
only the secretary and the spokesman. The author of the History of 
Europe, in our own Annual Registers, appears to have been completely 
under this delusion. 

The conflict between the hostile parties was meanwhile fast approach- 
ing to a crisis. The temper of Paris grew daily fiercer and fiercer. De- 
legates appointed by thirty-five of the forty-eight wards of the city ap- 
peared at the bar of the Convention, and demanded that Vergniaud, 
Brissot, Guadet, Gensonne, Barbaroux, Buzot, Petion, Louvet, and many 
other deputies, should be expelled. This demand was disapproved by at 
least three-fourths of the Assembly, and, when known in the departments, 
called forth a general cry of indignation. Bordeaux' declared that it 
would stand by its representatives, and would, if necessary, defend them 
by the sword against the tyranny of Paris. Lyons and Marseilles were 
animated by a similar spirit. These manifestations of public opinion 
gave courage to the majority of the Convention. Thanks were voted to 
the people of Bordeaux for their patriotic declaration ; and a commission 
consisting of twelve members was appointed for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the conduct of the municipal authorities of Paris, and was empowered 
to place under arrest such persons as should appear to have been con- 
cerned in any plot against the authority of the Convention. This measure 
was adopted on the motion of Barere, 

A few days of stormy excitement and profound anxiety followed ; and 
Uien came the crash. On the thirty-first of May the mob of Paris rose ; 
the palace of the Tuileries was besieged by a vast array of pilres ; the 
majority of the deputies, after vain struggles and remonstrances, yielded to 
violence, and suffered the Mountain to carry a decree for the suspension 
and arrest of the deputies whom tlie wards of the capital had accused. 

During this contest, Barere had been tossed backwards and fonvards 
behveen the two raging factions. His feelings, languid and unsteady as 
they always were, drew him to the Girondists ; but he was awed by the 
vigour and determination of the Mountain. Atone moment he held high 
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and firm language, complained that ilic Convention na<; not fiee, and 
piotested against the ^aIIdlty of any rote pas'-cd under coercion At 
anothei moment he pioposed to conciliate the I’arisians by abolishing 
that commission of t\\ eK c n Inch he had himself proposed only a few da^ s 
before; and himself drew up a paper condemning the very measures 
•nhich had been adopted at his own instance, and eulogising the public 
spirit of the insui^ents. To do him justice, it nas not nithout some 
sj mptoms of shame that he read this document from the tribune, v here 
he had so often expressed rery difierent sentiments. It is said that, at 
some passages, he r\as even seen to blush. It may hare been so ; he nas 
still in his iioritiate of infamy. 

Some dajs later he pioposcd that hostages for the personal safety of 
the accused deputies should be sent to the departments, and offered to be 
himself one of those hostages. Noi elo x\c 111 the least doubt that the 
offer rras sincere. lie would, we firmly belier c, h.are thought himself 
far s.afer at Bordeaux or Marseilles than at Pan-, llis proposition, how- 
erer, was not carried into clfect ; and he remained 111 the power of the 
rictorious Mountain. 

This was the great crisis of Ins life. Hithcito he had done nothing 
inexpiable, nothing which marked him out as a much wor-e man than 
most of his colleagues in the Coiuctition IIis \oicc had geiicnally been 
on the side of moderate measures. Had he bravely cast 111 his lot with 
the Girondists, and suffered with them, he would, like them, hare had a 
not dishonourable place in historj. Had he, like the great body of 
deputies who meant well, but who had not the courage to expose them- 
selves to martyrdom, crouched quietly under the dominion of the triumphaiit 
minority, and suffered every motion of Kobcspicrie and Billaiid to pass 
unoppoacd, he would have incurred no peculiar ignominy. But it is prob- 
able that tins course was not open to him. He had been too prominent 
among the adversaries of the Mountain lobe admitted to quarici without 
making some atonement. It vv.as necessary that, if he hoped to find 
pardon from his new lords, he should not be merely a silent and passive 
share. What passed in pnv.ate between him and them cannot be acciiralclv 
related; but the lesult was soon apparent. The Committee of Public 
Safety was renewed. Several of the fiercest of the dominant faction, 
Couthon forexample, and .Saint Just, were substituted for more moder.ate 
politicians ; but Barcre was suffered to retain his scat at the Board. 

The indulgence with which he was treated excited the inunnurs of 
some stem and ardent zealots. Marat, in the veiy last words that he 
wrote, words not published till the dagger of Charlotte Corday had 
avenged France and mankind, complained that a man who had no 
jirinciples, who was alw.ajs on the side of the strongest, who had been a 
lojalist, and who was ready, in case of a tiiin of fortune, to be a loj.alist 
again, should be entnistcd with an important share in the administration * 
But the chiefs of the Mountain judged more correctly. They knew, indeed, 
as vvell as Manat, that Bareic was a man iitteily without faith or steadi- 
ness , that, if he could be said to have any political leaning, his leaning 
was not tow ards them ; that he felt for the Girondist party that faint and 
wavering sort of preference of which alone his nature vv.as susceptible; 
and that, if he had been at liberty to make his choice, he would rather 
have murdered Robespierre and D.anton than Vergniaud and Gensonne. 
Blit they justly appreciated that levity which made him incapable alike 

' See tlic Putlidstc of the 14th July, 1793 Marat was snbbed on the evening of 
the 131b 
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of earnest love and of earnest hatred, and that meanness which made it 
necessary to him to have a master. In truth, what the planters of 
Carolina and Louisiana say of black men with Hat noses and woolly hair 
was strictly true of Barcre. The curse of Canaan was upon him. He 
was bom a slave. Baseness was an instinct in him. The impulse which 
drove him from a party in adversity to a party in prosperity was as irre- 
sistible as that which drives the cuckoo and the swallow towards the .sun 
when the dark and cold months are approaching. The law which doomed 
him to be the humble attendant of stronger spirits resembled the law 
which binds the pilot fish to the shark. “ Ken ye,” said a shrewd Scotch 
lord, who was asked his opinion of James the First — “Ken ye a John 
Ape ? If I have Jacko by the collar, I can make him bite you ; but, if 
you have Jacko, you can make him bite me.” Just such a creature was 
Barire. In the hands of the Giiondists he would have been eager to pro- 
scribe the Jacobins ; he was just as ready, in the gripe of the Jacobins, to 
proscribe the Girondists. On the fidelity of such a man the heads of the 
Mountain could not, of course, reckon ; but they valued their conquest as 
the very easy and not very delicate lover in Congreve’s lively song valued 
the conquest of a prostitute of a different kind. Barere was, like Chloe, 
fake and common ; but he was, like Chloe, constant while possessed • 
and they asked no more. They needed a serHce which he was perfectly 
competent to perform. Destitute as he was of all the talents both of an 
active and of a speculative statesman, he could with great facility draw 
up a report, or make a speech on any subject and on any side. If other 
people would furnish facts and thoughts, he could always furnish phrases; 
and this talent urns absolutely at the command of his owners for the lime 
being. Nor had he excited any angry passion among those to whom he 
had hitherto been opposed. They felt no more hatred to him than they 
felt to the horses which dragged the cannon of the Duke of Brunswick 
and of the Prince of Saxe-Coburg. The horses had only done according 
to their kind, and ivould, if they fell into the hands of the French', drag 
with equal vigour and equal docility the guns of the republic, and there- 
fore ought not merely to be spaied, but to be well fed and curried. So 
was It with Baiere. He was of a nature so low, that it might be doubted 
whether he could propeily be an object of the hostility of reasonahle 
beings. He had not been an enemy ; he was not now a friend. But he 
had been an annoyance ; and he would now be a help. 

But, though the heads of the Mountain pardoned this man, and admitted 
him into partnership with themselves, it was not u ithout exacting pledges 
such as made it impossible for him, false and ficlile as he was, ever ag.ain 
to find admission into tile ranks which he had deserted. That was truly 
a terrible sacrament by which they admitted the apostate into tlieir com- 
munion. Tliey demanded of him that he should himself take the most pro- 
minent part in murdering his old friends. To refuse was as much as his life 
Mas worth. But what is life worth when it is only one long ngony of re- 
morse and shame ? These, however, are feelings of ivhich it is idle to 
talk, when ivc are considering the conduct of such a man as Barere, He 
undertook the task, mounted the tribune, and told the Convention that 
the time M-as come for taking the stem attitude of justice, and for striking 
at all conspirators without distinction. He then moved that Buzot, Bar^ 
baroux, Petion, and thirteen other deputies, should be placed out of the 
pile of the laiv, or, in other words, beheaded svithout a trial ; and that 
Vcrgiiiaud, Guadet, Gensonne, and six others, should be impeached. The 
motion was carried rvithout debate. 
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have already seen vitli vhal cfTiontery Baieie has denied, in these 
hlemoirs, that lie took anj' part against the Girondists. This denial, we 
think, .was the only thing wanting to make his infamy complete. The 
most impudent of all lies was a fit companion for the foulest of all 
murders. 

Barere, however, had not yet earned his pardon. The Jacobin party 
contained one gang which, even in that party, was pie-cminent in eveiy 
mean and every savage vice ; a gang so low-minded and so inhuman that, 
compared with them, Robespierre might be called magnanimou.s and 
merciful. Of lhe.se wretches Hebeit was perhaps the best lepresentative. 
His favourite amusement was to torment and insult the miserable remains 
of that great family’ which, having niled France during eight bundled 
years, had now become an object of pity to the humblest artisan or 
ptasant. The influence of this man, and of men like him, induced the 
Committee of Public Safety to determine that Marie Antoinette should 
be sent to the scaffold. Barere was again .summoned to his duty. Only 
four days after he had pioposed the decrees against the Girondist depu- 
ties he again mounted the tiibunc, in order to move that the Queen 
should be bi ought before the Revolutionary Tribunal. He was improv- 
ing fast in the society' of his new allies. When he asked for the heads 
of Veigniaud and Petion he had spoken like a man who had some slight 
sense of his own guilt and degradation : he had said little ; and that 
little had not been violent. The office of e.xpatiating on the guilt of Ins 
old fiiends he had left to Saint Just. Very diffeient w.as Barere’s second 
appearance in the character of an acaiser. He now cried out for blood 
m the eager tones of the tnie and burning thirst, and raved .against the 
Austrian woman with the virulence natural to a coward who finds him- 
self at liberty to outrage that which he has feared and envied. We 
have already e.vposed the .shameless mendacity with which, in these 
Memoirs, he attempts to throw the blame of his own guilt on the guilt- 
less. 

On the day on which the fallen Queen was dragged, already more 
than half dead, to her doom, Barere regaled Robespierre and some other 
Jacobins at a tavern. Robespierre’s acceptance of the invitation caused 
some surprise to those who knew how long and how’ bitterly it was his 
nature to hate. “Robespierre of the party’!” muttered Saint Just. 
“Barere is the only man whom Robespierre h.as forgiven.” We have 
an account of this singular repast from oire of the guests. Robespierie 
condemned the senseless brutality with which Hebert had conducted the 
proceedings against the Austrian w’oman, and, in talking on that subject, 
became so much e.scited that he broke his plate in the violence of his 
gesticulation. Barere exclaimed that the guillotine had cut a diplomatic 
knot which it might have been difficult to untie. In the intervals betw’een 
the Beaune and the Champagne, between the ragout of thrushes and the 
partridge with truffles, he fervently preached his new political creed. 
“ The vessel of the revolution,” he said, “ can float into port only on 
w’aves of blood. We must begin with the members of the National 
.‘Vssembly and of the Legislative Assembly. That rubbish must be 
.swept away.” 

yVs he talked at t.able he balked in the Convention. His peculiar style 
of oratory was now formed. It was not altogether w’ithout iiigennity and 
liveliness. But in any other age or country it w’puld have been thought 
unfit for the deliberations of a grave assembly, and still more unfit for 
state papers. It might, perhaps, succeed at a meeting of a Protestant 
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Association in Exeter Hall, at a Repeal dinner in Ireland, after men had 
well drunk, or in an American oration on the fourth of July. No legis- 
lative body would now endure it. But in France, during the reign of 
the Convention, the old laws of composition were held in as much con^ 
tempt as the old government or the old creed. Correct and noble 
diction belonged, lilte tlie etiquette of Versailles and the solemnities of 
Notre Dame, to an age which had passed away. Just as a swarm of 
ephemeral constitutions, democratic, directorial, and consular, sprang from 
the decay of the ancient monarchy ; just as a swarm of new supersti- 
tions, the worship of the Goddess of Reason, and the fooleries of the 
Theo-philanthropists, sprang from the decay of the ancient Church ; even 
-SO, out of the decay of the ancient French eloquence sprang new fashions 
of eloquence, for the understanding of which new grammars and dic- 
tionaries were necessary. The same innovating spirit which altered the 
•common phrases of salutation, which turned hundreds of Johns and 
Peters into Scxvolas and Aristogitons, and which e.xpelled Sunday 
:and Monday, January and February, Lady-day and Christmas, from the 
icalendar, in order to substitute Decadi and Primidi, Nivose and Pluviose, 
Feasts of Opinion and Feasts of the Supreme Being, changed all the forms 
•of official correspondence. For the calm, guarded, and sternly courteous 
language which governments had long been accustomed to employ, were 

• substituted puns, interjections, Ossianic rants, rhetoric worthy only of a 
-schoolboy, scurrility worthy only of a fishwife. Of the phraseology 
■'which was now thought to be peculiarly well suited to a report or a mani- 
tfesto Barfere had a greater command titan any man of his time, and, dur- 
ing the short and sharp paroxysm of the revolutionary delirium, passed 
for a great orator. When the fit was over, he was considered as what he 
really was, a man of quick apprehension and fluent elocution, with no 
•originality, with little information, and with a taste as bad as hh heart. 
His Reports were popularly called Carmagnoles. A few months ago we 
:.should have had some difficulty in conveying to an English reader an 

■ exact notion of the state papers to which this appellation was given. 
■Fortunately a noble and distinguished person, whom her Majesty’s Minis- 
•ters have thought qualified to fill the most important post in the empire, 
has made our task easy. Whoever has read Lord Ellenborough’s pro- 

■ clamations is able to form a complete idea of a Carmagnole. 

The effect which Barere’s discourses at one time produced is not to be 
•wholly attributed to the perversion of the national taste. The occasions 

• on which he rose were frequently such as would have secured to the worst 
speaker a favourable hearing. When any military advantage had been 
gained, he was generally deputed by the Committee of Public Safety to 
announce the good news. The hall resounded with applause as he 
mounted the tribune, holding the despatches in his hand. Deputies*and 
strangers listened with delight while he to'.-f them that victory was the 
order of the day; that the guineas of Pitt had been vainly lavished^ to 
hire machines six feet high, carrying guns ; that the flight of the English 
leopard deserved to be celebrated by Tyrtteus ; and that the saltpetre 
•dug out of the cellars of Paris had been turned into thunder, which would 
crush the Titan brethren, George and Francis. 

Meanwhile the trial of the accused Girondists, who were under arrest in 
Paris, came on. They flattered themselves with a vain hope of escape. 
They placed some reliance on their innocence, and some reliance on their 
•eloquence. They thought that shame would suffice to restrain any man, 
however violent and cruel, from publicly committing the flagrant iniquity 
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of condemning them to death. The Kevolutionary Tribunal was new to 
its functions. No member of tiie Convention had yet been executed ; and 
it was probable that the boldest Jacobin would shrink from being the first 
to violate the sanctity which was supposed to belong to the representatives 
of the people. 

The proceedings lasted some days. Gensonne and Brissot defended 
themselves with great ability and presence of mind against the vile Hebert 
and Chauniette, who appeared as accusers. The eloquent voice of 
Vergniaud was heard for the last time. He pleaded his oum cause and 
that of his friends, with such force of reason and elevation of sentiment 
that a muimur of pity and admiration rose from the audience. Nay, the 
court itself, not yet accustomed to riot in daily carnage, showed signs of 
emotion. The sitting was adjourned ; and a rumour went forth that there 
would be an acquittal. The Jacobins met, breathing vengeance. Robes- 
pierre undertook to be their organ. He rose on the following day in the 
Convention, and proposed a decree of such atrocity that even among the 
acts of that year it can hardly be paralleled. By this deciee the tribunal 
was empowered to cut short the defence of the prisoners, to pi'onounce 
the case clear, aird to pass immediate judgment. One deputy made a 
faint opposition. Barere instantly sprang up to support Robespierre — 
Barere, the federalist ; Barere, the author of that Commission of Twelve 
which was among the chief causes of the 'hatred borne by Paris to the 
Girondists ; Barere, who m these Memoirs denies that he ever took any 
part against the Girondists ; Barere, who has the effrontery to declare 
that he greatly loved and esteemed Vergniaud. The decree was passed ; 
and the tribunal, without suffering the prisoners to conclude what they had 
to say, pronounced them guilty. 

The following day urns tire saddest in the sad history of the Revolution. 
The sufferers were so innocent, so brave, so eloquent, so accomplished, 
so young. Some of them were graceful and handsome youths of six or 
seven and twenty. Vergniaud and Gensonne were little more than thirty. 
They had' been only a few months engaged in public affairs. In a few 
montlrs the fame of their genius had filled Europe ; and they rvere to die 
for no crime but this, that they had wished to combine order, justice, and 
mercy with freedom. Their great fault was want of courage. We mean 
want of political courage — of that courage which is proof to clamour and 
obloquy, and which meets great emergencies by daring and decisive 
measures. Alas ! they had but too good an opportunity of proving that 
they did not want courage to endure with manly cheerfulness the worst that 
could be inflicted by such tyrants as Saint Just, and such slaves as 
Barere. 

They were not the only victims of the noble cause. Madame Roland 
followed them to the scaffold with a spirit as her'oic as their own. Her 
husband was in a safe hiding-place, but could not bear to surwive her. 
His body was found on the high road near Rouen. He had fallen on his 
.sword. Condorcet swallowed opium. At Bordeau.x the steel fell on the 
necks of the bold and quick-witted Guadet and of Barbaroux, the chief 
of those enthusiasts from the Rhone whose valour, in the great crisis of 
the tenth of August, had turned back the tide of battle from the Louvre 
to the Tuilcries. In a field near the Garonne was found all that the 
wolves had left of Petion, once honoured, greatly indeed beyond his 
deserts, as the model of republican virtue. We are far from regarding 
even the best of the Girondists with unmixed admiration ; but history 
owes to them this honourable testimony, that, being "fice to choose 
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whellier they would be oppressors or victims, they deliberately ami fiimly 
resolved rather to suffer injustice than to inflict it. 

And now began that strange period known by the name of the Reigii 
of Terror. The Jacobins had prevailed. This was their hour, and the 
power of darkness. The Convention was subjugated and’ reduced to pro- 
found silence on the highest questions of state. The soveieignty passed 
to the Committee of Public Safety. To the edicts framed by that Com- 
mittee the representative assembly did not venture to ofler even the 
species of opposition which the ancient jtarliament had frequently offered 
to the mandates of the ancient kings. Six persons held the chief power 
in the small cabinet which now domineered oyer France — Robespierre, 
Saint Just, Couthon, Collot, Billaud. and Barere. 

To some of these men, and of those who adhcied to them, it is due to 
say that the fanaticism wliich had emancipated them from the lestraints 
of justice and compassion had emancipated them also from the dominion 
of vulgar eupidity and of vulgar fe.ar ; that, while hardly knoning where 
to find an assignat of a few francs to pay for a dinner, they expended 
with strict integnty the immense revenue nhich they collected by eveiy 
art of rapine ; and that they were ready, in support of their cause, to 
mount the scafiold \t ith as much indifference as they showed when they 
signed the death-warrants of aristocrats and piiests. But no great parly 
can be composed of such materials as these. It is the inevitable law that 
such zealots as we have described shall collect aiound them a multitude of 
slaves, of cowards, and of libertines, whose savage tempers and licentious 
appetites, withheld only by the dread of law and magistracy from the 
worst excesses, are called into full activity by the hope of immunity. A 
faction which, from whatever motive, relaxes llie great laws of morality 
is certain to be joined by the most immoral part of the community. Thi^ 
lia-s been repeatedly proved in religious wars. The war of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the Albigensian war, the Huguenot war, tlie Thirty Years' war, 

^ all originated in pious zeal, 'fliat zeal inflamed the champions of the 
^ 'Clmrcii to such a point that they regarded all generosity to the vanquished 
as a sinful weakness. The infidel, the heretic, was to be run down like 
a mad dog. No outrage committed by the Catholic warrior on the mis- 
creant enemy could desen'e punishment. As soon as it was known that 
boundless license was tlius given to barbarity and dissoluteness, thousands 
of wretches who cared nothing for the sacred cause, but who were eager 
to be exempted from the police of peaceful cities, and the discipline of 
well-goveined camps, flocked to the standard of the faith. Tlie men 
who had set up that standard were sincere, chaste, regardless of lucre, 
and perhaps, where only themselves were concerned, not unforgiving ; 
but round that standard were assembled such gangs of rogues, ravisher.-, ‘ 
plunderers, and ferocious bravoes, as were scarcely ever found under the 
flag of any state engaged in a mere temporal quarrel. In a very similar 
way was the Jacobin party composed. There was a small nucleus of en- 
thusiasts ; round that nucleus was gathered a vast mass of ignoble dc- 
jiravity ; and in all that mass there was nothing so depraved and so 
ignoble as Barire. 

Then came those days when the most barbarous of all codes was ad- 
ministered by the most barbarous of all tribunals ; when no man could 
greet his neighbours, or say his prayers, or dress his hair, without danger ’ 
of committing a capital crime ; when spies lurked in every comer ; wlien 
the guillotine was long and liard at work every morning ; when the jails 
were filled as close as the hold of a slave-ship; when the gutters ran 
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foaming Mitli blood into tlie^Seme ; when it was death to be great-biece 
of a captain of the royal guards, or half-brother of a doctor of the Soi- 
bonne, to e\piess a doubt whether assignats would not fall, to hint that 
the English had been victorious m the action of the first of June, to ha\e 
a copy of one of Burke’s pamphlets locked up in a desk, to laugh at a 
Jacobin for taking the name of Cassius oi Timoleon, or to call the F’fth 
bansculottide by its old superstitious name of St Matthew’s Day. 'While 
the daily waggon-loads of \ictiins were earned to their doom through 
the streets of Bans, the Proconsuls wliom the soiereign Committee had 
sent forth to the departments leielled in an extravagance of cruelty un- 
known ev'en III the capital. The knife of the deadly machine rose and 
fell too slow for their woik of slaughtei Long rows of captives were 
mowed down with grapeshot. Holes were made m the bottom of 
crowded barges. L)onswas turned into a desert. At Anas even the 
cruel mercy of a speedy death was denied to the piisoiiers All down the 
Loire, from Saiimui to the sea, great flocks of ciowsand kites feasted on 
naked corpses, twined togeihei in hideous embraces Iv'o mercy was 
show 11 to sex or age The number of y oung lads and of girls of sev eiiteen 
who vveie muideied by that execrable government is to be reckoned by 
hundreds. Babies torn from the breast weie tOssed from pike to pike 
along the Jacobin ranks One champion of liberty had his pockets well 
stnfied with ears. Another swaggered about with the fingei of a little 
child in his hat. A few months had sufficed to dcgiade 1 lance below' 
the level of New Zealand 

It IS absurd to say that any amount of public danger can justify a 
system like tins, we do not say on Chnstian prineiples, we do not say 
on the principles of a high morality, but even on principles of Machia- 
vellian policy. It IS true that great emergencies call lor activity and 
vigilance; it is true that they justify seventy which, in oidniary’ times, 
would deseive tlie name of cruelty. But indiscriminate seventy can 
never, undei any circumstances, be useful It is plain that the whole 
efficacy of pumshinent depends on the care with which the guilty aic 
distinguished Punishment which strikes the guilty and the innocent 
proniiscuously, operates merely like a pestilence or a great convulsion of 
nature, and has no more tendency to prevent offences than the cholera, 
or an earthquake like that of Lisbon, would have 1 he eneigy for which 
the Jacobin administration is praised was merely the energy of the Malay' 
who maddens himself with opium, draws his knife, and runs amuck 
through the streets, slashing right and left at fi lends and foes Such Ins 
never been the energy of truly gieat rulers ; of Lhzabeth, for example, of 
Oliver, or of Fiederick. They were not, indeed, sci iipiiloiis But, had 
they been less scrupulous than they were, the stiength and amplitude of 
their minds would have preserved them fiom crimes such as those which 
the small men of the Committee of Public Safety took for daring strokes 
of policy'. The great Queen who so long held hei own against foreign 
and domestic enemies, against temporal and spiritual arms , the great 
Protector who governed with more than regal power, in despite both of 
loyalists and republicans ; the great King who, with a beaten army and 
an exhausted treasury', defended his little dominions to the last against 
the united efforts of Russia, Austria, and T ranee ; w ith what scorn w oiild 
they have heard that it was impossible for them to strike a salutary tci- 
ror into the disaffeeted without sending school-boys and school giils to 
death by cart-loads and boat-loads ! 

Tlie populai notion is, we believe, that the leading Terrorists wee 
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^\ickecl men, but, at the same time, great men. We can see nothing 
great about them but their wickedness. That their policy was daringly 
original is a vulgar error. Their policy is as old as the oldest accounts 
which we have of human misgovemment. It seemed new in France and in 
tlie eighteenth century only because it had been long disused, for excellent 
reasons, by the enlightened part of mankind. But it has always pre- 
vailed, and still prevails, in savage and half-savage nations, and is the 
chief cause which prevents such nations from making advances towards 
civilisation. Thousands of deys, of beys, of pachas, of rajahs, of nabobs, 
have shown themselves as great masters of statecraft as the members of 
the Committee of Public Safety. Djezzar, we imagine, was superior to 
any of them in their new line. In fact, there is not a petty tyratit in Asia 
or Africa so dull or so tmleanted as not to be fully qualified for the busi- 
ness of Jacobin police and Jacobin finance. To behead people by scores 
without caring whether they are guilt}’ or innocent ; to wring money out 
of the rich by the help of jailers and executioners ; to rob the public cre- 
ditor, and to put him to death if he remonstrates ; to take loaves by force 
out of the bakeis’ shops j to clothe and mount soldiers by seizing on one 
man’s wool and linen, and on another man’s horses and saddles, without 
compensation ; is of all modes of governing the simplest and most ob- 
vious. Of its morality we at present say nothing. But surely it lequircs 
no capacity beyond that of a barbarian or a child. By means like those 
which we have desciibed, the Committee of Public Safety undoubtedly 
.succeeded, for a short time, in enforcing profound submission, and in 
raising immense funds. But to enforce submission by butchery, and to 
raise funds by spoliation, is not statesmanship. The real statesman is 
he who, in troubled times, keeps down the turbulent witliout nnneces'- 
sarily harassing the well-affected ; and who, when great pecuniary re- 
sources are needed, provides for the public exigencies without violating 
the security of property and drying up the sources of futine prosperity. 
Such a statesman, we are confident, might, in 1 793, have preserved the 
independence of France without shedding a drop of innocent blood, with- 
out plundering a single warehouse. Unhappily, the Republic was sub- 
ject to men who were mere demagogues and in no sense statesmen. 
They could declaim at a club. They could lead a rabble to mischief. 
But they had no skill to conduct the affairs of an empire. The want of 
skill they supplied for a time by atrocity and blind violence. For legis- 
lative ability, fiscal ability, military ability, diplomatic ability, they had 
one substitute, the guillotine. Indeed their exceeding ignorance, and 
the barrenness of their invention, are the best e.xcuse for their muiders 
and robberies. AVe really believe that they would not have cut so many 
throats, and picked so many pockets, if they had known how to govern 
in any other way. 

That under their administration the war against the European Coalition 
was successfully conducted is true. But that war had been successfully 
conducted before their elevation, and continued to be successfully con- 
ducted after their fall. Terror was not the order of the day when Brussels 
opened its gates to Dumourier. Terror had ceased to be the order of the 
day when Piedmont and Lombardy were conquered by Bonaparte. The 
truth is, that France was saved, not by the Committee of Public Safety, 
but by the energy, patriotism, and valour of tlie French people. Those 
hi.gh qualities were x-ictorious in spite of the incapacity of rulers xvhosc 
administration w.ts a tissue, not merely of crimes, but of blunders. 

^Ye have not time to tell how the leaders of the savage faction at length 
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bcj^in to avenge mankind on each other : how the craven Idebert was 
rlragged rvailing and trembling to his doom ; how the nobler Danton, 
moved by a late repentance, strove in vain to repair the evil which he had 
wrought, and half redeemed the great crime -of September by manfully 
encountering death in the cause of mercy. 

Our business is with Barere. In all those things he was not only con- 
senting, but eagerly and joyously forward. Not merely was he one of the 
guilty administration. He was the man to whom was especially assigned 
the office of proposing and defending outrages on justice and humanity, 
and of furnishing to atrocious schemes an appropriate garb of atrocious 
rodomontade. Barere first proclaimed from the tribune of the Convention 
that terror must be the order of the day. It was by Barere that the Re- 
\-olutionarj’ Tribunal of Paris was provided with the aid of a public ac- 
cuser worthy of such a court, the infamous Fouqiiier Tinville. It was 
Barere who, when one of the old members of the National Assembly had 
been absolved by the Revolutionary Tribunal, gave orders that a fresh 
jurj’ should be summoned. “Acquit one of the National Assembly!” he 
cried. “The Tribunal is turning against the Revolution." It is un- 
necessary to say that the prisoner’s head was soon in the basket. It u-as 
Barhre who moved that the city of Lyons should be destroyed. “ Let 
the plough,’’ he cried from the tribune, “ pass over her. Let her name 
cease to e.vist. The rebels arc conquered ; but are they all e-vtcrminated ? 
No weakness. No mercy. Let every' one be smitten. Two words will 
suffice to tell the whole. Lyons made war on liberty ; Lyons is no more.” 
Il’hen Toulon was taken Barere came fonvard to announce the event. 
'■ The conquest,” said the apostate Brissotine, “won by the Mountain 
over the Brissotincs must be commcmoi-atcd by a mark set on the place 
where Toulon once stood. The national thunder must crush the house of 
every trader in tire town. When Camille Desmoulins, long distinguished 
among the republicans by zeal and .ability, dared to raise his eloquent 
voice against the Reign of Terror, and to point out the close analogy be- 
tween the govemment which then oppressed France and the government 
of the worst of the Cmsars, Barere rose to complain of the weak compas- 
sion which tried to revive the hopes of the aristociacy. “Whoever,’’ he 
said, “ is nobly bom is a man to be suspected. Every priest, every fre- 
quenter of the old court, every lawyer, every banker, is a man to be 
suspected. Every person wlio grumbles at the course which tlie Re- 
volution takes is a man to be suspected. There are whole castes already 
tried and condemned. There arc callings which carry their doom with 
them. There are relations of blood which the law I'egards with an evil 
eye. Republicans of France!” yelled the renegade Girondist, the old 
enemy of the Mountain — “Republicans of France! the Brissotines led 
you by gentle means to slavery. The Mountain leads you by strong 
measures to freedom. Oh ! wlio can count the evils which a false com- 
passion m.ay produce ? ” When the friends of Danton mustered courage to 
express a wish that the Convention would at least hear him in his omi 
defence before it sent him to certain death, the voice of Barere was the 
loudest in opposition to their prayer. When the crimes of Leboii, one 
of the worst, if not the very worst, of the vicegerents of the Committee 
of Public Safety, had so maddened the people of the Department of the 
North that they resorted to the desperate expedient of imploring the 
protection of the Couveiilion, Barere pleaded the cause of the accused 
tyrant, and threatened the petitioners with the utmost vengeance of the 
government. “ These charges,” he said, “ have been suggested by wily 
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Bristocrals. ‘ The man who crushes the enemies of the people, though he 
may be hurried by his zeal into some excesses, can never be a proper 
object of censure. Tlie proceedings of Lehon may have been a little 
harsh as to form.” One of the 'small irregularities thus gently censured 
was tliis : Leijon hept a wretched man a quarter of an hour under the 
hmfe of the guillotine, in order to torment liim, by reading to him, before 
he w.as despatclied, a letter, the contents of winch weie supjrosed to he 
such as wouid aggravate even the bitterness of death. “But what,” 
proceeded Barere, “ is not ]jermitted to the hatred of a republican against 
aristocracy ? How many generous sentiments atone for what may per- 
-baps seem acrimonious in the pioseculion of public enemies? Revolt!- . 
tionary measures are always to be spoken of witli respCcL Liberty is a 
virgin wliose veil it is not lawful to lift.” 

After this, it would be idle to dwell on facts which would indeed, of 
themselves, suffice to render a name infamous, but which make no per- 
ceptible addition to the great infamy of Barere. It would be idle, for 
example, to relate how he, a man of letters, a member of an Academy 
of Inscriptions, was foremost in that war against learning, art, and 
bistor)' which disgraced the Jacobin government ; bow he recommended 
a general conflagration of libraries ; how he proclaimed that all records of 
ei’ents anterior to the Revolution ought to be destroyed ) how he laid , 

. waste the Abbey of St Denis, pulled down monuments consecrated by the 
veneration of ages, and scattered on the wind the dust of ancient, kings. 
He was, in truth, seldom so well employed as when he turned for a mo- 
ment from making war on the living to make tvar on the dead. 

Equally idle would it be to dilate on his sensual excesses. Thai in 
Barere as in the whole breed of Neros, Caligulas, and Domitians whom 
he resembled, voluptuousness was mingled with cruelty ; that be with- 
dreWj twice in eve^ decade, from the work of blood, to the smiling gar- 
dens of Clicliy, and there forgot public cares in tlic madness of ivine and 
in the arms of courtesans, has often been repeated. Sf. Hippolyte 
Carnot does not altogether deny the tnith of these stories, but justly 
observes that Barere’s dissipation was not carried to such a point as to 
interfere with his indiistiy. Nothing can be more tnie. Barere was by 
no means so much addicted to debauchery as to neglect the work of 
murder. It was his boast that, even during his hours of recreation, he 
cut out work for the Revolutionary Tribunal. To those who e.xpressed 
a fear that his exertions would hurt his health, he gaily answered that he 
Mas less busy than they thought. “ The guillotine,” he said, “does all ; 
the guillotine governs.” For ourselves, we are much more disposed to 
look indulgently on the pleasures which he allowed to himself than on 
the pain which he inflicted on bis neighbours. 

“ Atque utinam his potius nugis tofa ilia dedisset 
Tempora sms'itia:, Claras quibus abstulit urbi 
Illustresque animas, impunc ac vindicc millo.” 

An immoderate appetite for sensual gratifications is undoubtedly a 
blemish on the fame of Henry the Fourth, of Lord Somers, of Mr Fox. 
But the vices of honest men are the virtues of Barere. 

. And now Barere had become a really cruel man. It was from mere 
pusillanimity that he had perpetrated his first great crimes. But the 
whole history of our race proves that the taste for the misery of others is 
a taste which minds not naturally ferocious may too easily acquire, and 
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\Nhich, ^^hcn once acquired, is as strong as any of llie propensities ivitli 
uliicli Mc me bom. A very few iiiontlis had siilTiccd to bung tins man 
into a state of mind 111 which images of despaii, wading, and death had 
an exhilarating effect on him, and inspired him as wine and love inspire 
men of fiee and jo)ons nature'. The cart creaking iindei its daily freight 
ol X ictinis, ancient men and lads, and fair young girls, the binding of the 
hands, the thrusting of the head out of the little national sash-window, 
the crash of the a\c, the pool of blood beneath the scaffold, the heads 
rolling by scores in the panier — these things were to him w hat Lalage 
and a cask of Falcrnian were to Horace, what Rosette and a bottle of 
iced champagne me to De Btrangei. As soon as he began to speak of 
slaughter Ins heart seemed to be enlarged, and his fancy to become 
iimisiially fertile of conceits and gasconades. Robespierre, Saint Just, and 
Ihllatid, whose barbarity w. as the effect of earnest and gloomy hatred, 
were, in his xiew, men who made a toil of a jileasuie Cruelty was no 
such melancholy business, to be gone about w itli an austere brow and a 
whining tone; it was a recreation, fitly accompanied by singing and 
laughing. In truth, Robespierre and llareie might be well compaied to 
the two icnowned hangmen of Louts the Eleieiith. They wcie alike in- 
sensible of pity, alike bent on ha\oc. But, while they iiiuideied, one of 
them frowned and canted, the other grinned and joked. For our own 
part, we prefer Jeait (jut pUuic to Jean ijut ui. 

In the midst of the funeral gloom which ovcrliimg Pans, a gaiety 
stranger and more ghastly than the horrors of the jirisoti and the scaffold 
distinguished the dwelling of Barcie. Every morning a ciowd of suitoi.s 
.assembled to inqilore Ins protection. He c.anie forth in Ins rich di-cssnig- 
gown, went loiiiid the antechamber, dispensed smiles and promises .among 
the obsequious crowd, addressed himself with peculiar animation to e\cry 
handsome woman who appeared m the circle, and complimented hei in 
the flond style of Gascony on the bloom of her cheeks and the liistic of 
her eyes When he had enjoyed the fear and anxiety of Ins suppliants he 
dismissed them, and flung all their memorials unie.ad into the fire. This 
was the best way, he conceiicd, to pieient arrears of business fiom 
acmmulating. Ilcre he was only an imitator. Cardinal Dubois had 
been in the habit of clearing his table of papem in the same w.ay. Nor 
was this the only point in winch we could point out a resemblance be- 
tween the w orst statesman of the monaichy and the w orst statesman of 
the republic. 

Of Barere’s peculiar xcm of pleasantry a notion may be fonned from 
.an anecdote which one of Ins intimate associates, a juror of the levolu- 
tionary tribunal, has related. A courtesan who bore a conspicuous part 
m the orgies of Clicliy implored Barcre to use his power against a head- 
dress which did not suit hei style of face, and which a riial beauty was 
trying to bniig into fashion. One of the magistrates of the capital was 
summoned and receiv ed the necessary 01 ders. Aristociacy, B.ai ere said, 
was again rearing its fiont. These new wigs xvere counter-reioliitionari. 
He had leason to know' that they were made out of the long fair haii of 
handsome aristocrats who had died by the national chopper. Every lady 
who adorned herself with the relics of criminals might j'ustly be suspected 
ofmciiism. This ridiculous he imposed on the autlioiilies of Pans 
Female citizens were solemnly warned against the obnoxious nnglets, and 
were left to choose between their head-di esses and their heads Baiere's 
delight at the success of this facetious fietipn was quite cxiiaiagant : he 
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could not tell the storj' without going into such convulsions of laughter 
as made his hearers hope that he was about to choke. There was some- 
thing peculiarly tickling and exhilarating to his mind in this grotesque 
combination of the frivolous with the horrible, of false locks and curling- 
irons with spouting arteries and reeking hatchets. 

But, though Bar&re succeeded in earning the honourable nicknames of 
.the Witling of Terror, and the Anacreon of the Gnillatine, there was one 
place where it was long remembered to his disadvantage that he had, for 
a time, talked the language of humanity and moderation. That place 
utis the Jacobin club. Even after he had borne the chief part in the 
massacre of the Girondists, in the murder of the Queen, in the destruction 
of Lyons, he durst not show himself within that sacred precinct. At one 
meeting of the society, a member complained that the committee to which 
the supreme direction of affairs was entrusted, after all the changes which 
had been made, still contained one man who was not trustworthy. Rohev 
pierre, whose influence over tire Jacobins was boundless, undertook the 
defence of his colleague, owned there was some ground for what had been 
said, but spoke highly of Barere’s industry and aptitude for business. 
This seasonable interposition silenced the accuser ; but it was long before 
the neophyte could venture to appear at the club. 

At length a masterpiece of -wickedness, unique, we think, even among 
Barere's great achievements, obtained his full pardon even from that rigid 
conclave. The insupportable tyranny of the Committee of Public Safely 
had at length brought the minds of men, and even of women, into a fierce 
and hard temper, which defied or welcomed deatli. The life which might 
be any morning taken away, in consequence of the whisper of a private 
enemy, seemed of little value. It was something to die after smiting one 
of the oppressors ; it was something to bequeatlt to the sun-iving tyrants 
a terror not inferior to that which they had themselves inspired, lluman 
nature, hunted and worried to the utmost, now turned furiously to bay. 
Fouquier Tinville was afraid to walk the streets ; a pistol was snapped 
at Collot D’Herbois; a young girl, animated apparently by the .spirit 
'of Charlotte Corday, attempted to obtain an interview with Robespierre. 
.Suspicions arose ; she was searched ; and two knives were found about 
her. She was questioned, and spoke of the Jacobin domination with 
resolute scorn and aversion. It is unnecessary to say that she was sent to 
the guillotine. Barere declared from tlie tribune that the cause of these 
attempts was evident. Pitt and his guineas had done the whole. The 
English Government had organised a vast system of murder, had armed 
the hand of Charlotte Corday, and had now, by similar means, atlackerl 
I wo of the most eminent friends of liberty in Fiance. It is needless to 
say that these imputations were, not only false, but destitute of all show 
of truth. Nay, they were demonstrably absurd : for the assassins to whom 
Barire referred rushed on certain death, a sure proof that they were not 
hirelings. The whole wealth of England would not have bribed any sane 
jicrson to do what Charlotte Corday did. But, when we consider her as an 
enthusiast, her conduct is perfectly natural. Even those French writers who 
are childish enough to believe that the English Government contrived 
the infernal machine and strangled the Emperor Paul have fully acquitted 
Mr Pitt of all share in the death of Marat and in the attempt on Robes- 
pierre. Yet on calumnies so futile as those which we have mentioned did 
barere ground a motion at which all Christendom stood aghast. He 
proposed a decree that no quarter should be given to any English or 
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Hanoverian soldier. * His Carmagnole was worthy of the proposition with 
which it concluded. *' That one Englishman should be spared, that for 
the slaves of George, for the human machines of York, the vocabulary 
of our armies should contain such a word as generosity, this is what the 
National Convention cannot endure. War to the death against every 
English soldier. If last year, at Dunkirk, quarter had been refused to 
them when they asked it on their knees, if our troops had exterminated 
them all,’ instead of suffering them to infest our fortresses by their pre- 
sence, theEnglishgovemmentwouldnothaverenewedits attackon ourfron- 
tiers this year. It is only the dead man who never comes back. What is this 
moral pestilence which has introduced into our armies false ideas of humanity? 
That the English were to be treated with indulgence was the philan- 
thropic notion of the Brissotmes ; it was the patriotic practice of Dumou- 
rier. But humanity consists in exterminating our enemies. No mercy 
to the execrable Englishman. Such are the sentiments of the true F rench- 
man ; for he knows that he belongs to a nation revolutionary as nature, 
powerful as freedom, ardent as the saltpetre which she has just torn from 
the entrails of the earth. Soldiers of liberty, when victory places English- 
men at your mercy, strike 1 None of them must return to the servile 
soil of Great Britain ; none must pollute the free soil of France.” 

The Convention, thoroughly tamed and silenced, acquiesced in Barere’s 
motion without debate. And now at last the doors of the Jacobin Club 
were thrown open to the disciple who had surpassed his masters. He was 
admitted a member by acclamation, and wits soon selected to preside. 

, For a time he was not without hope that his decree would be carried 
into full effect. Intelligence arrived from the seat of war of a sharp con- 
test between some French and English troops, in which the Republicans 
had the advantage, and in which no prisoners had been made. Such 
things happen occasionally in all wars. Barere, however, attributed the 
ferocity of this combat to his darling decree, and entertained the Conven- 
tion with another Carmagnole. > 

“ The Republicans,” he said, “ saw a division in red uniform at a dis- 
tance. The red-coats are attacked with the bayonet. Not one of them 
escapes the blows of the Republicans. All the red-coats have been 
killed. No mercy, no indulgence, has been shown towards the villains. 
Not an Englishman whom the Republicans could reach is now living. 
How many prisoners should you guess that we have made ? One single 
prisoner is the result of this great day. ” 

And now this bad man’s craving for blood had become insatiable. The 
more he quaffed, the more he thirsted. He had begun with the English ; 
but soon he came down with a proposition for new massacres. “ All the 
troops,” he said, “ of the coalesced tyrants in garrison at Conde, Valen- 
ciennes, Le Quesnoy, and Landrecies, ought to be put to the sword unless 

M. Hippolyte Carnot does his best to excuse this decree. His abuse of England 
is merely laughable. England has managed to deal with enemies of a very different 
sort from either himself or his hero. One disgraceful blunder, however, we think it ’ 
right to notice. 

Hippolyte Carnot asserts that a motion similar to that of Barfere was made in the 
English Parliament by the late Lord Fitzwilliam. 'This assertion is false. We defy 
M. Hippolyte Carnot to state the date and terms of the motion of which he speaks. 
We do not accuse him of intentional misrepresentation ; but we confidently accuse him 
of extreme ignorance and temerity. Our readers will be amused to learn on what 
authority he ba'- ventured to publish such a fable. He quotes, not the Journals of the 
Lords, not the Parliamentary' Debates, but a ranting message of the Executive Direc- 
tory to the Five Hundred, a message, too, the whole meaning of which he has utterly 
misunderstood. 
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thej’ surrender nt discretion in twenty-four hours. TIic English, of course,, 
will be admitted to no capitulation whatever. AVith the English we have 
no treaty but death. As to the rest, surrender at discretion in twenty- 
four hours, or death, these' are our conditions. If the slaves resist, let 
them feel the edge of the sword.” And then he waxed facetious. “ On 
these terms the Republic is willing to give them a lesson in tlie art of 
war.” At that jest, some hearers, worthy of such a speaker, set-up 
a laugh. Then he became serious again. “ Let the enemy perish, ’ 
he cried, “ I have already said it from this tribune. It is only the dead 
man who never comes back. Kings will not conspire against us in the 
grave. Armies will not fight against us when they are annihilated. Let 
our war with them be a war of extermination. AVhat pity is due to slaves 
whom the Emperor leads to war under the c.ane ; whom the King of 
'Prussia beats to the shambles with the flat of the swovd ; and whom the 
Luke of 'Vork makes drunk with rum and gin ? " And at the rum and 
gin the Mountain and the galleries laughed again. 

If Barere bad been able to effect his purpose, it is difficult to estimate 
the extent of the calamity which he would have brought on the human 
lace. No government, hou'ever averse to cruelty, could, in justice to 
its own .subjects, have given quarter to enemies who gave none. Re- 
taliation would have been, not merely justifiable, but a sacied dutyl It 
would have been necessary for Howe and Nelson to make everj' French 
sailor whom they took walk the plank. England has no peculiar reason 
to dread the introduction of such a system. On the contrary, the 
operation of Barere’s new law of war would have been more unfavourable 
to his countrymen than to ours ; for we believe that, fiom the beginning' 
to the end of the war, there never was a time at which the number of 
French prisoners in England was not greater than the number of English 
prisoners in France; and so, we apprehend, it will be in all wars while 
England retains her maritime superiority. Had the murderous decree of 
the Convention been in force from 1794.10 1815, we are satisfied that, 
for every Englishman slain by the French, at least three Frenchmen 
would have been put to the sword by the English. It is, therefore, not 
as Englishmen, but ns members of the great society of mankind, that we 
speak with indignation and horror of the change which Bai'ere attempted 
to introduce. The mere slaughter would have been the smallest part of 
the evil. The butchering of a single unarmed man in cold blood, under 
an act of the legislature, would have produced more evil than the carnage 
of ten such fields as Albuera. Public law would have been subverted 
from the foundations ; national enmities wopld have been inflamed to a 
degiee of rage whicli happily it is not easy for us to conceive ; cordial 
jieace would have been impossible. The moral character of the Euro- 
pean nations would have been rapidly and deeply corrupted ; for in all 
countries those men whose calling is to put their lives in jeopardy for the, 
tlefence of the public weal enjoy high consideration, and are con.sidered 
as the best arbitrators on points of honour and manly bearing. With the 
standard of morality established in the military profession the general 
standard of morality must to a great extent sink or rise. It is, therefore, 
a fortunate circumstance that, during a long course of years, respect for 
the weak and clemency towards the vanquished have been considered as 
qualities not less essential to the accomplished soldier than personal 
courage. How long would this continue to be the case, if the slaying of 
prisoners were a part of the daily duty of the warrior? What man of 
kind and generous nature would, under such a system, willingly bear 
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-arms? Who, that was compelled to bear aims, would long continue 
kind and generous ? And is it not certain that, if barbarity towards the 
helpless became the characteristic of militaiy men, the taint must rapidly 
spread to civil and to domestic life, and must show itself in all the deal- 
ings of the strong with the weak, of husbands -with wives, of employers 
rvith workmen, of creditors w'ith debtors? 

But, thank God, Barere’s decree was a mere dead letter. It was to be 
executed by men very different from those who, in the interior of France, 
were the instruments of the Committee of Public Safety, who prated at 
Jacobin Clubs, and ran to Fouquier Tinville with charges of incivism 
against women whom they could not seduce, and bankers fiom whom 
they could not extort money. The wamors who, under Hoche, had 
guarded the walls of Dunkirk, and who, under Kleber, had made good 
the defence of the wood of Monceaux, shrank with horror from an office 
more degrading than that of the hangman. “ The Convention,” said an 
officer to his men, “ has sent orders that all the English prisoners shall 
be shot.” “We will not shoot them,” answered a stout-hearted ser- 
geant. “ Send them to the Convention. If the deputies take pleasure 
m killing a prisoner, they may kill him themselves, and eat him too, like 
savages as they are.” This was the sentiment of the whole army. 
Bonaparte, who thoroughly understood war, who at Jaffa and elsewhere 
gave ample proof that he was not unwilling to strain the laws of war to 
their utmost rigour, and whose hatred of England amounted to a folly, 
always spoke of Barere’s decree with loathing, and boasted that the army 
had refused to obey the Convention. 

Such disobedience on the part of any other class of citizens would have 
been instantly punished by wholesale massacre ; but the Committee of 
Public Safety was aware that the discipline which had tamed the un- 
warlike population of the fields and cities might not answer in camps. 
To fling people by scores out of a boat, and, when they catch hold of it, 
to chop off their fingers with a hatchet, is undoubtedly a veiy agreeable 
pastime for a thoioughbred Jacobin, tvhen the sufferers are, as at Nantes, 
old confessors, young giils, or women with child. But such sport might 
prove a little dangerous if tried upon grim ranks of grenadiers, marked 
with the scars of llondschoote, and singed by the smoke of Fleurus. 

Barere, however, found some consolation. If he could not succeed in 
murdering the English and the Hanoverians, he was amply indemnified 
by a new and vast slaughter of his own countrymen and countrywomen. 
If the defence which has been set up for the members of the Committee 
' of Public Safety had been well founded, if it had been true that they 
governed with extreme severity only because the republic was in extreme 
peril, it is clear that the severity would have diminished as the peril 
diminished. But the fact is, that those cruelties for which the public 
danger is made a plea became more and more enormous as the danger 
became less and less, and reached the full height when there was no 
longer any danger at all. In the autumn of 1793, there rvas undoubtedly 
reason to apprehend that France might be unable to maintain the struggle 
against the European coalition. The enemy was triumphant on the 
frontiers. More than half the departments disoivned the authority of the 
Convention. But at that time eight or ten necks a day were thought an 
ample allowance for the guillotine of the capital. In the summer of 1794, 
Bordeaux, Toulon, Caen, Lyons, Marseilles, had submitted to the as- 
cendency of Paris. The French arms were victorious under the Pyrenees 
.and on the Sambre., Brussels had fallen. Prussia had annouiiced her 
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intention of witlidmnng from the contest. The Republic, no longer 
content with defending her own independence, was beginning to meditate 
conquest beyond the Alps and the Rhine. She was now more formidable 
to her neighbours than ever Louis the Fourteenth had been. And now 
the Revolutionary Tribunal of Paris was not content with forty, fifty, 
sixty heads in a morning. It was just after a series of victories, which 
destroyed the whole force of the single argument which has been urged 
in defence of the system of terror, that the Committee of Public Safety 
resolved to infuse into that system an energy hitherto unknown. It was 
proposed to reconstruct the Revolutionary Tribunal, and to collect in the 
space of two pages the whole revolutionary jurisprudence. Lists of twelve 
judges and fifty jurors were made out from among the fiercest Jacobins. 
The substantive law was simply this, that whatever the tribunal should 
think pernicious to the republic was a capital crime. The law of evidence 
was simply this, that whatever satisfied the jurors was sufficient proof. 
The law of procedure was of a piece with everything else. There svas to 
be an advocate against the prisoner, and no advocate for him. It was 
expressly declared that, if the juiors weie in any manner convinced of the 
guilt of the prisoner, they might convict him without hearing a single 
witness. The only punishment which the court could inflict was death. 

Robespierre proposed this decree. When he had read it, a murmur 
rose from the Convention. The fear which had long restrained the 
deputies fiom opposing the Committee was overcome by a stronger fear. 
Every man felt the knife at his throal. “The decree," said one, “ is of 
grave importance. I move that it be printed and the debate be ad- 
journed. If such a measure were adopted without time for considera- 
tion, I would blow my brains out at once.”' The motion for adjournment 
was .seconded. Then Barere sprang up. “ It is impossible,” he said, 
“ that there can be any difference of opinion among us as to a law like 
this, a law so favourable in all respects to patriots ; a law which insures 
the speedy punishment of conspirators. If there is to be an adjournment, 
I must insist that it shall not be for more than three days.” The opposi- 
tion was overawed ; the decree was passed ; and, during the six weeks 
which followed, the havoc was such as has never been known before. 

And now the evil was beyond endurance. That timid majority which 
had for a time supported the Girondists, and which had, after tlieir fall, 
contented itself trith registering in silence the decrees of the Committee 
of Public Safety, at length drew courage from despair. Leaders of bold 
and firm character were not wanting, men such as Fouche and Tallien, 
who, having been long conspicuous among the chiefs of the Mountain, 
now found that their oira lives, or lives .still dearer to them than their 
own, were in extreme peril. Nor could it be longer kept secret that there 
was a schism in the despotic committee. On one side weie Robespierre, 
Saint Just, and Couthon ; on the other, Collot and Billaud. Barere leaned 
towards these last, but only leaned towards them. As was ever his 
fashion when a great crisis was at hand, he fawned. alternately on both 
parties, struck alternately at both, and held himself in readiness to chant 
the praises or to sign die death-warrant of either. In any event his Car- 
magnole was ready. The tree of liberty, the blood of traitors, the dagger 
of Brutus, the guineas of perfidious Albion, would do equally well for 
Billaud and for Robespierre. 

The first attack which was made on Robespierre was indirect. An old 
woman named Catherine Theot, halfimaniac, half impostor, was protected 
by him, and e.xercised a strange influence over his mind; for he was 
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naturally pioiie to .superstition,' and, having abjured the faith in which he 
had been brought up, wa.s looking about for something to believe, liarcre 
drew up a report against Catherine, wliich contained many facetious con- 
ceits, and ended, a.s might be c.vpected, with a motion for sending her 
and some other wretched creatures of both sexes to the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, or, in other words, to death. Thi.s report, however, he did not 
dare to re.ad to the Convention himself. Another member, less timid, 
w.as induced to farther the cruel butroonery ; and the real author enjoyed 
in security the dismay and ve.xation of Robespierre. 

Rarere now thought that he had done enough on one side, and that it 
w.as time to make his peace with the other. On the seventh of Thcrmi- 
dor, he pronounced iti the Convention a panegyric on Robespierre. 
“ That representative of the people,” he said, “ enjoys a reputation for 
patriotism, e.amcd by five yeai-s of o.xertion, and by unalterable fidelity to 
the principles of independence and liberty.” t)n the eighth of Thermi- 
dor, it became clear that a decisive struggle was at hand. Robespierre 
struck the first blow. He mounted the trilntnc, and uttered a long invec- 
tive on his oiiponent-s. It was moved that his discourse should be 
printed ; and liarcre spoke for the printing. The sense of the Conven- 
tion soon- appeared to be the other w.ay ; anil liarcre apologised for his 
fonner speech, and implored his colleagues to abstain from disputes which 
could be agreeable only to Pitt and Vork. On the nc.\t day, the ever- 
memorable ninth of Thermidor, came the real tug of war. Tallien, 
bravely taking his life in his hand, led theon-ct. Jldlaud followed ; and 
then all that infinite hatred which had long been kc])t down by terror 
burst forth, and swept every barrier before it. When at length the voice 
of Robespierre, drowned by the President’s belj, and by shouts of “ Down 
with the tyrant!” had died .away in hoarse g.a.sjiing, liarcre rose. He 
began with timid and doubtful phrasc.s, watehetl the effect of cvciy won! 
he uttered, and, when the feeling of the Assembly had been uncqtiivoeally 
manifested, declared ag.ainst Robespierre. Hut it w.^s not till the people 
out of doors, and c.^pcci.ally the gunners of Paris, had e.spouscd the cause 
of the Convention, that Barcrc felt iptite at ca,se. 'I'hcn he sprang to the 
tribune, poured forth a Carmagnole about I’isistratus and Catiline, and 
concluded by moving that the heads of Robc.s])ierre and Robcs])icrrc’s 
accomplices should be cut off without a trial. The motion wa.s carried. 
On the following morning the vanquishcfl members of the Committee of 
Public Safety and their principal adherents .suffered dcatli. It w.as ex- 
actly one year since liarcre had commenced his career of slaughter by 
moving the proscription of his old allies the Oiroiidist.s. We greatly 
doubt whether any human being has ever succeedctl in packing more 
wickedness into the sjjace of three hundred and sixty-five days. 

Tlie ninth of Thermidor is one of the great epochs in the hisloiy of 
Europe. It is true that the three members of the Committee of Public 
Safety who triitmphcd were by no means better men than the three who 
fell. Indeed, we arc inclined to think th.it of the.se six statesmen the 
least bad were Robespierre and Saint Just, whose cruelly svas the effect 
of sincere fanatici.sm operating on narrow understandings and acrimonious 
tempers. The worst of the six w.is, beyond all doubt, liarcre, who had 
no faith in any part of the system which he upheld by persecution ; who, 
rvhilc he sent his fcllow-c.-catures to death for being the third coitsins of 
royalists, had not in the least made up his mind that a republic was 
better than a monarcliy ; who, while he slew his old friends for federalism, 
w.as himself far more a federalist than any of them ; who had become a 
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murderer merely for his safety, and who continued to be a murderer 
merely for his pleasure. , , . ■ . . 

The tendency of the vulgar is to embody everything. Some individual 
is selected, and often selected very injudicially, as the representative- of 
every great movement of the public mind, of every great revolution in 
human affairs ; and on this individual are concentrated all the love and aji 
the hatred, all the admiration and all the contempt, which he ought right- 
fully to shax'e noth a whole party, a whole sect, a whole nation, a whole 
generation. Perhaps no human being has suffered so much from this 
propensity of the multitude as Robespierre. He is regarded, not rnerely 
as what ho was, an envious, malevolent zealot, but as the incantation of 
Terror, as Jacobinism personified. The tnith is, that it was not by him 
that the system of terror was carried to the last extreme. The most 
horrible days in the history of the Revolutionary T ribunal of Paris were those 
which immediately preceded the ninth of Thermidor. Robespierre had then 
ceased to attend the meetings of the sovereign Committee ; and the direc- 
tion of affairs was really in the hands of Billaud, of Collot, and of Eatere. 

It had never occurred to those three tyrants that, in overthrowing Robes- 
pierre, they were overthrowing that system of terror to which they' were 
more attached than he had ever been. Their object was to go on slaying 
even more mercilessly than before. But they had misunderstood the 
nature of the great crisis which had at last arrived. The yoke of the 
Committee was broken for ever. The Convention had regained its liberty, 
had tried its strength, had vanquished and punished its enemies^ A great 
reaction had commenced. Twenty-four hours after Robespierre had 
ceased to live, it was moved and carried, amidst loud bursts of applause, 
that the sittings of the .Revolutionary Tribunal should be suspended. 
Billaud was not at that moment present. He entered the hall soon after, 
learned with indignation what had passed, and moved that the vote 
should be rescinded. But loud cries of “ No, no 1 ” rose from those 
benches which had lately paid mute obedience to his commands. Barere 
came forward on the same day, and abjured the Convention not to 
rcla-s the system of terror. “ Beware, above all things," he cried, “of 
that fatal moderation which talks of peace and of clemency. Let aristo- 
cracy know that here she will find only enemies sternly bent on vengeance, 
and judges who have no pity." But the day of the Carmagnoles was 
over : the restraint of fear had been relaxed ; and the hatred with which 
the nation regarded the Jacobin dominion broke foitli with ungovern- 
able nolencc. Not more strongly did the tide of public opinion run 
against the old monarchy and aristocracy, at the time of the taking of the 
Bastile, than it now ran against the tyranny of the Mountain. From 
every dungeon the prisoners came forth as they had gone in, by hundreds. 
The decree which forbade the soldiers of the republic to give quarter to 
the English was repealed by an unanimous vole, amidst loud acclama- 
tions ; nor, passed as it was, disobeyed as it was, and rescinded as it 
was, can it be with justice considered as a blemish on the fame of the 
French nation. The Jacobin Club was refractory. It was suppressed 
without resistance. The surviring Girondist deputies, who had concealed 
themselves from the vengeance of their enemies in caverns and garrets, 
were readmitted to their seats in the Convention. No day passed with- 
out some signal reparation of injustice ; no street in Paris was witliout 
some trace of the recent change. In the theatre, the bust of Marat was 
pulled down from its pedestal and broken in' pieces, amidst the applause 
of the audience. His carcass was ejected from the Pantheon. The celc- 
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brated picture of his death, wliich had hung in the hall of tlie Convention, 
was removed. The savage inscriptions with which the walls of the city 
had been covered disappeared; and, in place of death and terror, 
humanity, the watchword of the new* rulers, was everywhere to be seen. 
In the meantime, the gay spirit of France, recently subdued by oppression, 
and now elated by the joy of a great deliverance, wantoned in a thousand 
forms. Art, taste, lu.'iury, revived. Female beauty regained its empire 
— an empire strengthened by the remembrance of all the tender and all 
the sublime virtues which women, delicately bred and reputed frivolous, 
had displayed during the evil days. Refined manners, chivalrous 
sentiments, followed in the train of love. The dawn of the Arctic 
summer day after the Arctic winter night, the great unsealing of the 
waters, the awakening of animal and vegetable life, the sudden softening 
of the air, the sudden blooming of the flowers, the sudden bursting of okl 
forests into verdure, is but a feeble type of that happiest and most genial 
. of revolutions, the revolution of the ninth of Thermidor. 

But, in the midst of the revival of all kind and generous sentiments, 
there was one portion of the community against which mercy itself seemed 
to cry> out for vengeance. The chiefs of the late government and their 
tools were now never named but as the men of blood, the drinkers of 
blood, the cannibals. In some parts of France, where the creatures of 
the hlountain had acted with peculiar barbarity, the populace took the 
law into its own hands and meted out justice to the Jacobins with the hue 
Jacobin measure ; but at Baris the punishments were inflicted with order 
and decency, and were few when compared wit]) the number, and lenient 
when compared with the enormity, of the crimes. Soon after the ninth 
of Thermidor, two of the vilest of m.-inkind, Kowiuier Tinville, whom 
Barcre liad placed at tlie Revolutionary Tribunal, and Lebon, whom 
Barere had defended in the Convention, were placed under arrest. A 
third miscreant .soon shared their fate. Carrier, the tyrant of Karnes. The 
trials of these men brought to light horrors surpassing anything that 
Suetonius and Lampridius iiave related of the worst Ctesars. But it was 
impossible to punish subordinate agents, who, bad as they were, had only 
acted in accordance with the spirit of the government which they served, 
and, at the same time, to grant imimnity to the heads of the wicked 
administration. A cry was raised, both within and without the Conven- 
tion, for justice on Collot, Billaud, and Barere. 

Collot and Billaud, with all their vices, appear to have been men of 
resolute natures. They made no submission ; but opposed to the hatred 
of mankind, at first a fierce resistance, and afterwards a dogged and 
sullen endurance. Baiere, on the other hand, as soon as he began to 
imdcrstand the real nature of the revolution of Thermidor, attempted to 
abandon the Mountain, and to obtain admission among his old friends of 
the moderate party. lie declared everywhere that he had never been in 
favour of severe measures ; that he was a Girondist ; that he had always 
condemned and lamented the manner in wliich the Bri^sotine deputies 
had been treated. He now preached mercy from that tribune from which 
he had recently preached e.vtermination. “ The time,” he said, “ has 
come at which our clemency may be indulged without danger. We may now 
safely consider temporary imprisonment as an adequate punishment for 
political misdemeanours.'’ It was only a fortnight since, from the same 
place, he had declaimed against the moderation which dared even to talk 
of clemency ; it was only a fortnight since he had ceased to send men and 
women to tlie guillotine of Paris, at the rate of three hundred a week. 
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He now wished to make his peace with the moderate party at the ex- 
pense of the Terrorists, as he had, a year before, made his peace witli tlic 
Terrorists at the expense of the moderate party. Buthe was disappointed, 
lie had left himself no retreat. Ills face, his voice, his rants, his jokes, 
had become hateful to the Convention. When he spoke he wa.s inter- 
rupted by murmurs. Bitter reflections were daily cast on his cowardice and 
perfidy. On one occasion Carnot rose to give an account of a victory, 
and so far forgot the gravity of his omi character as to indulge iri the sort of 
oratory which Barere had affected on similar occasions. He was interrupted 
by cries of “ No more Carmagnoles !” “No more of Barere’s puns ! ” 

At length, five months after the resolution of Thermidor, the Cons’cn- 
tion resolved that a committee of twenty-one members should be ap- 
jiointed to examine into the conduct of Billaud, Collot, and Barere. In 
some weeks the report was made. From that report we learn that .a 
paper had been discovered, signed by Barere, and containing a proposition 
for adding the last improvement to the system of terror. France ss’as to 
be divided into circuits; itinerant res'olutionary tribunals, composed of 
trusty Jacobins, were to move from department to department ; and the 
guillotine was to travel in their train. 

Barjre, in his defence, insisted that no speech or motion which he had 
made in the Convention could, without a violation of the freedom of 
debate, be treated as a crime. He was asked how he could resort to such 
a mode of defence, after putting to death so many deputies on account of 
opinions e.xpressed in the Convention. He had nothing to say, but that 
it was much to be regretted that the sound principle had ever been violated. 

He arrogated to himself a large share of the merit of tire revolution in 
Thermidor. The men who had risked their lives to effect that revolution,, 
and who knew that, if they had failed, Barere would, in all probability, 
have moved the decree for beheading them without a trial, and have 
drawn up-a proclamation amrouncing their guilt and their punishment to 
all France, were by no me.ans disposed to acquiesce in his claims. He 
was reminded that, only forty-eight hours before the decisive conflict, he 
had, in the tribune, been profuse of adulation to Robespierre. His answer 
to this reproach is worthy of himself. “ It was necessaiy,” he said, “ to 
dissemble. It was necessary to flatter Robespierre’s vanity, and, by 
panegyric, to impel him to the attack. This w.as the motive which in- 
duced me to load him with those praises of which you complain. Who 
ever blamed Brutus for dissembling with Tarquin?” 

The accused triumvirs had only one chance of escaping punishment. 
There was severe distress at that moment among the working people of 
the capital. This distress the Jacobins attributed to the reaction of Ther- 
inidor, to the lenity with which the aristocrats were now treated, 
and to the measures which had been adopted against the chiefs of the 
late administration. Nothing is too absurd to be believed by a'populacc 
which has not breakfasted, and which does not know how it is to dine. 
The rabble of the Faubourg St Antoine rose, menaced the deputies, and 
demanded with loud cries the liberation of the persecuted patriots. But 
the Convention was no longer such as it had been, when similar means 
were employed too successfully against the Girondists. Its spirit was 
roused. Its strength had been proved. Military me.ans were at its com- 
mand. The tumult was suppressed : and it was decreed that same evening 
that Collot, Billaud, and Barere should instantly be i emoved to a distant 
place of confinement. 

The next day the order of the Convention was exeaited. The account 
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which riarerc Iws given of liis journey is tlie most interesting and the most 
trustworthy part of these Iticmoirs. There is no witness so infamous that 
a court of justice will not take his word against himself ; and even Barere 
may be believed when he tells us how much he was hated and despised. 

The carriage in which he was to travel passed, surrounded by armed 
men, along tlie street of St Honore. A crowd soon gathered round it 
and increased every moment. On the long flight of steps before the church 
of St Roch stood rows of eager spectators. It was with difficulty that 
the coach could make its way through those who hung upon it, hooting, 
cursing, and striving to burst the doors. Barere thought his life in danger, 
and was conducted at his own request to a public office, where he hoped 
that he might find shelter till the crowd should disperse, In the mean- 
time, another discussion on his fate took place in the Convention. It was 
proposed to deal with him as he had dealt with better men, to pul him 
out of the pale of the law, and to deliver him at once without any trial to 
the headsman. But the humanity which, since the ninth of Thermidor, 
had generally directed the public councils restrained the deputies from 
taking this course. 

It w.as now night ; and the streets gradually became quiet. The clock 
slinck twelve ; and Barere, under a strong guard, again set forth on his 
journey, lie was conducted over the river to the place where the Orlcan.s 
road branches off from the southern boulevard. Two travelling carriages 
.stood there. In one of them was Billaud, attended by two officers ; in 
the other tim more officers irere troiting to receive B.irere. Coffot wa.s 
already on the road. 

.•\t Orleans, a city which had suffered cruelly from the Jacobin tyranny, 
the three dcjiuties were surrounded by a mob bent on tearing them to 
pieces. All the national guards of the neighbourhood were assembled ; 
and this force was not greater than the emergency required ; for the 
multitude pursued the carriages far on the road to Blois. 

At Amboise the prisoners learned that Tours was ready to receive them. 
The stalely bridge avas occupied by a throng of jrcople, who swore that 
the men under whose rule the Loire had been choked willi corjises should 
have full personal c.\pericnce of the nature of a luiyade. In consequence 
of this news, the officci's who had charge of the criminals made such 
arrangements that the carriages reached Tours at two in the morning, and 
drove straight to the jiost-house. Fresh horses were instantly ordered ; 
and the travellers started again at full gallop. They had, in truth, not a 
moment to lose ; for the alarm had been given ; lights were seen in motion ; 
and the yells of a great multitude, disap])ointed of its revenge, mingled 
with the sound of the departing wheels. 

At Poitiers there avas another narroav escape. As the prisoners quilled 
the post-house, they .‘•aav the avholc poinilation pouring in fury down the 
steep declivity on which the city is built. They passed near Niort, but 
could not venture to enter it. The inhabitant.s came forth with threaten- 
ing aspect, and vehemently cried to the jmstillions to stop ; but the 
postillions urged the horses to full speed, and soon left the town behind. 
Through such dangers the men of blood were brought in safety to 
Rochelle. 

Oleron was the place of their destination, a dreary island beaten by the 
raging waves of the Bay of Biscay. The prisoners were confined in the 
castle ; each had a single chamber, at the door of which a guard was 
placed ; and each was allowed the ration of a single soldier. They were 
not allowed to communicate either with the garrison or with the pojuda- 
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lion of the i'lnntl ; and ?oon after their arrival they were denied the 
indulgence of walking on the ramparts. Tlie only place where they were 
sufTered to take exercise w.as the esplanade where the troops were drilled. 

They had not been long in this situation when news came' that the 
Jacobins of Paris had made a last attempt to regain ascendency in the 
state, that the hall of the Convention had been forced by a furious crowd, 
that one of the deputies had been murdered and his head fixed on a pike, 
that the life of the President had been for a time in imminent danger, and 
that some members of the legislature had not been ashamed to join the 
rioters. But troops had arrived in time to prevent a massacre. The in- 
surgents had been put to flight ; the inhabitants of the disaffeeted quar- 
ters of the capital had been disarmed ; the guilty deputies had suffered 
the just punishment of their treason ; and the jmwer of the hlountain was 
broken for ever. These events strengthened the aversion with which the 
system of terror and the authors of that system were regarded. One 
member of the Convention had moved that the three prisoners of Olcron 
should be ])ut to death ; another, that they should be brought baeje to 
Paris, and tned by a council of war. These propositions were rejected. 
But something was conceded to the party which called for severity. A 
vessel which had been fitted out with great expedition at Rochefort 
touched at Oleron ; and it was announced to Collot and Billaud that they 
must instantly go on board. They were forthwith conveyed to Guiana, 
where Collot soon drank himself to death with brandy. Billaud lived 
many years, shunning his fellow-creatures and shunned by them ; and 
diverted his lonely hours by teaching parrots to talk. Why a distinction 
was made between Barereand his companions in guilt, neither he nor any 
other writer, as far as we know, has explained. It does not appear that 
the distinction was meant to be at all in his favour; for oiders soon 
arrived from Paris, that he should be brought to trial for his crimes before 
the criminal court of the department of the Upper Charente. He was ac- 
cordingly brought back to the continent, and confined during some months 
at .Saintes, in an old convent which had lately been turned into a jail. 

While he lingered here, the reaction which had followed the great crisis 
of Tliermidor met with a temporary check. The friends of the House of 
Bourbon, pre.suming on the indulgence with which they had been treated 
after the fall of Robespierre, not only ventured to avow their opinions 
with little disguise, but at length took arms against the Convention, and 
were not put down till much blood had been shed in the streets of Paris. 
'Hie vigilance of the public authorities was therefore now directed chiefly 
against the Royalists ; and the rigour with which the Jacobins had lately 
l)een treated vas somewhat relaxed. The Convention, indeed, again re- 
solved that Barere should be sent to Guiana. But this decree was not 
carried into efiect. The prisoner, probably with the connivance of sortie 
powerful persons, made his escape from Saintes and fled to Bordeaux, 
where he remained in concealment during some years. There seems to 
have been a kind of understanding between him and the government, 
that, ns Jong ns he hid himself, he should not be found, but that, if he 
obtruded himself on the public eye, he must take the consequences of his 
rashness. 

While the constitution of 1 795, with its Executive Directory, its Council 
of Elders, and its Council of Five Hundred, was in operation, he continued 
to live under the ban of the law. It was in vain that he solicited, even 
at moments when the jrolitics of the Mountain seemed to be again in the 
ascendant, a remission of the sentence pronounced by the Convention. 
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Even lii": felrov-rcgicicle';, cwn the authors 6f the slaughter of Vendemiaire 
ami of tlic arrests of Friictidor, were a'hamcd of Iiim. 

About cigliteen months after his escape from prison, his name was 
again brought before the world. In his own province he still retained some 
ot his early popularity. He had, indeed, never been in that province since 
the domifall of the monarchy. 'I'hc mountaineers of Gascony were far re- 
moved from the scat of government, and were but imiicrfectly informed of 
what passed there. 'I'hey hnew tliat their countrj'man had played an 
important part, and that he had on some occasions promoted their local 
interests ; .and they stood by him in his adversity and in his disgrace with 
a constancy which presents a singular contrast to his own abject fichle- 
ness. All France w.as ainarcd to learn that the department of the Upper 
Pyrenees had chosen the jiroscribed tyrant a member of the Council of 
I'ive Hundred. The council which, like our House of Commons, was the 
judge of the election of its own members, refused to admit him. When 
his name was read from the roll, a ciy of indignation rose from the 
benches. “Which of you, e.vclaiincd one of the members, “would 
sit by the side of such a monster?” “Not I, not 1!" answered 
a crowd of voices. One deputy ileclarcd that he would vacate his se.at if 
the hall were polluted by the prc.scncc of such a wretch. The election 
was declared null on the ground that the person elected was a criminal 
skulking from justice ; and many severe rellections were thrown on the 
lenity wliich .sufrered him to lx: .stdl at large. 

lie tried to make his peace with the Directory, by writing a bulky 
libel on England, etititled, The Liberty of the Se.as. He seems to have coti- 
fidenily expected that this work would produce .a great cfTcct. He printed 
t liiee thousand copies, and in order to defray the expense of juiblication, sold 
one of his farms for the .«um of ten thousand francs. The bor)k came out; 
but nobotly bought it, in conscfiuence. if Farerc i.s to be believed, of the 
. villainy of Mr I’iti, who brdicd the Directory to order the Reviewers not 
to notice .so formidable an attack on the maritime greatness of perfidious 
.Albion. 

llaierc had been .ibout three yc.ars at Rordcaux when he received in- 
iclligencc that the mob of the town de.sigued him the honour of a visit on 
the ninth of Thermidor.and would probably administer to him what he had, 
in his defence of his friend I.ebon, described as substantial justice under 
forms a little harsh. It w.as necessary for him to disguise himself in clothes 
■■■-uch as were woin by the car])entcrs of the dock. In this garb, with a 
Imndlcof wood shavingsunderhis.arm, hcmadchis c.'cape into the vineyanis 
which surrounded the city, lurked during .some days in a pcas,ant’s hut, and. 
when the divaded anniversaiy w.as over, stole back into the city. A few 
mnnths l.atcrhe w.as again in il.angcr. He now thought that he should be 
nowhere so safe as in the neighbourhood of Paris. He quitted Ilordcaux, 
hastened undetected through tho^e towns where four years before his life 
h.ad been in extreme danger, passed through the capital in the morning 
twilight, w hen none were in the streets except shop-boys taking down 
the shutters, and arrived safe at the pleasant village of St Ouen on the 
Seine. Here he remained in seclusion during some months. In the 
meantime Bonapatac returned from Egypt, placed himself at the head of a 
coalition of discontented parties, covered Ins designs with the authority of 
the Elders, drove the I'ive 1 lundred out of their hall at the point of the 
b.ayonct, and •became absolute monarch of France under the name of 
l-'ir.st Consul. 

■ Barcre assures us that these evenks almost broke Ills hc.art ; that he 
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could not hear to see France again subject to a master ; and that if tlie 
representatives had been worthj’ of that honourable name, they would have 
arrested the ambitious general who insulted them. These feelings, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from soliciting the protection of the new 
government, and from sending to the First Constd a handsome copy of 
the essay on the Liberty of the Seas. 

The policy of Bonaparte was to cover all the past with a general 
oblivion. He belonged half to the Revolution and half to the 
reaction. He was an upstart and a sovereign ; and had therefore some- 
thing in common with the Jacobin, and something in common with the 
Royalist. All, whether Jacobins or Royalists, who were disposed to 
support his government, were readily received — all, whether Jacobins or 
Royalists, who showed hostility to his government, were put down and 
punished. Men who had home a part in the worst crimes of the Reign 
of Terror, and men who had fought in the army of Conde, were to be 
found close together, both in his antechambers and in his dungeons. He 
decorated Fouche and Maury with the same cross. He sent Arena and 
Georges Cadoudal to the same scaffold. From a government acting on 
such principles Barere easily obtained the indulgence which the Directory 
had constantly refused to grant. The sentence passed by the Convention 
was remitted ; and he was allowed to reside at Paris. His pardon, it is 
true, was not granted in the most honourable form ; and he remained, 
during some time, under the special supervision of the police. He 
hastened, however, to pay his court at the Luxemburg palace, where 
Bonaparte then resided, and was honoured with a few dry and careless 
words by the master of France. 

Here begins a new chapter of Barere’s history. What passed between 
him and the Consular govcniment cannot, of course, be so accurately known 
to us as the speeches and reports which he made in the Convention. It is, 
however, not dilhcult, from notorious facts, and from the admissions 
scattered over these lying Memoirs, to form a tolerably accurate notion of 
what took place. Bonaparte wanted to buy Barere : Barere wanted to sell 
himself to Bonaparte. The only question was one of price ; and there was 
an immense interval between what was offered and what was demanded. 

Bonaparte, whose vehemence of will, fixedness of purpose, and reliance 
on his oum genius were not only great but extravagant, looked with 
scorn on the most effeminate and dependent of human minds. He was 
quite capable of peqretrating crimes under the influence either of ambition 
or of revenge ; but he had no touch of that accursed monomania, that 
craving for blood and tears, which raged in some of the Jacobin chiefs. 
To proscribe the Terrorists would have been wholly inconsistent with his 
policy ; but, of all the classes of men whom his comprehensive systenr 
included, he liked them the least ; and Barere was the woi^st of them. 
This wretch had been branded with infamy, first by the Con\T:ntion,,and 
then by tire Council of Five Hundred. The inhabitants of four or five 
great cities had attempted to tear him limb from limb. Nor were his 
vices redeemed by eminent talents for administration or legislation. It 
would be unwise to place in any honourable or important post a man so 
wicked, so odious, and so little qualified to discharge high political 
duties. At the same time there was a way in which it seemed likely 
that he might be of use to the government. The First Consul, as he 
afterw.ai'ds acknowledged, greatly overrated Barere’s powers as a writer. 
The effect which the Reports of the Committee of Public Safety had 
produced by the camp fires of the Republican armies had been great. 
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Napoleon himself, when a young soldier, had been deliglued by those com- 
positions, which had much in common with the rhapsodies of his favourite 
poet, Macpherson. The taste, indeed, of the great wanior and states- 
man was never verj’ pure. His bulletins, his general orders, and his 
proclamations, are sometimes, it is true, masterpieces in their kind ; but 
we too often detect, even in his best writing, traces of Fingal, and of the 
Carmagnoles. It is not strange, therefore, that he should have been 
desirous to secure the aid of Barere’s pen. Nor was this the only kind 
of assistance which the old member of the Committee of Public Safety 
might render to the Consular government. He was likely to find admis- 
sion into the gloomy dens in which those Jacobins whose constancy was 
to be overcome by no reverse, or whose crimes admitted of no expiation, 
hid themselves from the curses of mankind. No enterprise was too hold 
or too atrocious for minds crazed by fanaticism, and familiar with misery 
and death. The government was anxious to have information of what 
passed in their secret councils ; and no man was better qualified to furnish 
such information than Barere. 

■ For these reasons the First Consul was disposed to employ Barere as a 
writer and as a spy. But Barere — was it possible that he would submit 
to .such a degradation? Bad as he was, he had played a great part. He 
had belonged to that class of criminals who filled the world with the re- 
nown of their crimes ; he had been one of a cabinet which had niled 
France with absolute power, and made war on all Europe with signal 
success. Nay, he had been, though not the most ]5owcrful, yet, with the 
single exception of Robespierre, the most conspicuous member of that 
cabinet. I lis name had been a household word at Moscow and at Phila- 
delphia, at Edinburgh and at Cadiz. The blood of the Queen of France, 
the blood of the greatest orators and philosophers of France, was on hi.s 
hands. He had spoken ; and it had been decreed that the ]>lough should 
p.ass over the great city of Lyons. He had spoken again ; and it had 
been decreed that the streets of Toulon should be razed to the ground. 
When depravity is placed so high as his, the hatred which it inspires is 
mingled with awe. His place was with great tyrants, with Critias and 
.Sylla, with Eccclino and Borgia ; not with hireling scribblers and police 
runners. 

“ Virtue, I grant you, is an empty boast ; 

But shall the dignity of vice be lost ? ” 

.So .sang Pope; and so felt S.trire. When it was proposed to him to 
publish a jounial in defence of the Consular government, rage and shame 
inspired him for the first and last lime with something like courage. He 
had filled as large a space in the eyes of mankind as Mr Pitt or General 
Washington ; and he was coolly invited to descend at once to the level of 
Mr Lewis Goldsmith. He s.aw, too, with agonies of env}', that a wide 
distinction was made between himself and the other statesmen of the 
Revolution who were summoned to the aid of the government. Those 
statesmen were required, indeed, to make large sacrifices of principle ; 
but lliey were not called on to sacrifice what, in the opinion of the 
vulgar, constitutes personal dignity. They were made tribunes and 
legislators, ambassadors and counsellors of state, ministers, senators, and 
consuls. They might reasonably expect to rise with the rising fortunes 
of their master ; and, in truth, many of them were destined to wear the 
badge of his Legion of Honour and of his order of the Iron Crown ; to 
be arch-chancellors and arch-tre.asurers, counts, dukes, and princes, 
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Barerc, only six years neforc, had been far more powerful, far more 
widely renowned, than any of them ; and now, while they were thought 
worthy to represent the majesty of France at foreign courts, while they 
received crowds of suitors in gilded antechamhers, he was to pass his life 
in measuring para.!traphs, and scolding correctors of the press. It was 
too mucli. Those lips which had never before Been able to fashion them- 
selves to a No, now murmured expostulation and refusal. ‘‘ I could 
not” — these arc his omi words — “abase myself to such a point as to 
serve the First Consul merely in the capacity of a journalist, while so 
many insignificant, low, and servile people, such as the Tieilhards, the 
Kcederers, the Lebruns, the Marets, and otheis whom it is superfluous 
to name, lield the first place in this government of upstarts.” 

This outbreak of spirit w-os of short duration. Napoleon was inexor- 
able. It is said indeed that he was, for a moment, half inclined to admit 
Barere into the Council of State ; but the members of that body remon- 
strated in the strongest tenns, and declared that such a nomination would 
he a disgrace to them all. Tliia plan was therefore relinquished. Thence- 
forth Barere’s only chance of obtaining the patronage of the government' 
was to subdue his pride, to forget that there had been a time when, with 
three words, he might have had the heads of the three consuls, and to 
betake himself, humbly and industriously, to the task of composing lam- 
poons on England and panegyrics on Bonaparte. 

It has been often asserted, ne know not on what- grounds, that Barcrc 
was employed by the govetnment not only as a writer, but as a censor of 
the writing of other men. This imputation he vehemently denies in his 
Memoirs ; but our readers will probably agree with ns in thinking tliat 
his denial leaves the question exactly where it was. 

Thus much is certain, that he w.-is not restrained from exercising the 
office of censor by any scru|ilc of conscience or honour ; for he did accept 
an office, compared with wliicli that of censor, odious as it is, may be 
called an august and beneficent magistracy, lie began to have what are 
delicatel)’ called relations with the police. We are not sure that we have 
formed, or that we can convey, an exact notion of the nature of Bareie’s 
new calling. It is a calling unknoun m our country. It has indeed often 
happened in England that a plot has been revealed to the government by 
one of the conspirators. The informer lias sometimes been directed to 
cany it fair touards his accomplices, and to let the evil design come to 
full matunty. As soon as his work is done, he is generally snatched from 
the public gare, and sent to some obscure village or to some remote 
colony. The use of spies, even to this extent, is in the highest degice 
unpopular in England ; but a political spy by profession is a creature fiom 
which our island is as free as it is from wolves. In France the race is 
well known, and was never more numerous, more greedy, more cunning, 
or more savage, than under the government of Bonaparte. , 

Our idea of a gentleman in relations -with the Consular and Imperial 
police may perhaps be incorrect. .Such as it is, we will try to convey it 
to out readers. \Ve image to ourselves a well dressed person, with a soft 
voice and affable manners. His opinions are those of the society in which 
he finds himself, but a little stronger. He often complains, in the lan- 
guage of honest indignation, that what passes in priv-ate conversation finds 
Us way str.angely to the government, and cautions his associates to take 
care what they say when they arc not sure of their company. As for 
himself, he owns that he is indiscreet. He can never refrain from speaking 
his mind ; and that is the reason that he is not prefect of a department. 
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In a gallery of the Palais Royal he overhears two friends talking earnestly 
about the King and the Count of Artois. He follows them into a coffee- 
house, sits at the table next to them, calls for his half-dish and his small 
glass of cognac, takes up a journal, and seems occupied with the news. ■ 
His neighbours go on talking without restraint, and in the style of persons 
warmly attached to the exiled family. They depart ; and he follows them 
half round the boulevards till he fairly tracks them to their apartments, 
and learns their names from the porters. From that day every letter 
addressed to either of them is sent from the post-office to the police, and 
opened. Their correspondents become known to the government, and 
are carefully watched. Six or eight honest families, in different parts of 
France, find themselves at once under the frown of power without being 
able, to guess what offence they have given. One person is dismissed 
from a public office ; another learns with dismay that his promising son 
has been turned out of the Polytechnic school. 

Next, the indefatigable servant of the state falls in with an old republi- 
can, who has not changed with the times, who regrets the red cap and 
the tree of liberty, who has not unlearned the Thee and Thou, and who 
.still subscribes his letters with “ Health and Fraternity.” Into the ears' 
of this sturdy politician our friend pours forth a long series of complaints. 
What evil times ! What a change since the days when the hlountain 
governed France! What is tile First Consul but a king under a new 
name? What is this Legion of Honour but a new aristocracy? The 
old superstition is reviving with the old tyranny. There is a treaty 
with the Pope, and a provision for the cleigy. Emigrant nobles are re- 
turning in crowds, and are better received at the Tuileries than the men 
of, the rotli of August. This cannot last. What is life without liberty? 
What terrors has death to the true patriot? The old Jacobin catches 
fire, bestows and receives the fraternal hug, and hints that there will soon 
be great news, and that the breed of Harmodius and Brutus is not quite 
extinct. The next day he is close prisoner, and all his papers are in the 
hands of the government. 

To this vocation, a vocation compared with which the life of a beggar, 
of a pickpocket, of a pimp, is honourable, did Barere now de.scend. It ' 
was his constant practice, as often as he enrolled himself in a new party, 
to pay his footing with the heads of old friends. He was at first A 
Royalist t and he made atonement by watering the tree of liberty with 
the blood of Louis. He was then a Girondist ; and he made atonement 
by murdering Vergniaud and Gensonne. He farnied on Robespierre up 
to the eighth of Thermidor ; and he made atonement by moving, on the 
ninth, that Robespierre should be beheaded without a trial. He 
was now enlisted in the sendee of the new monarchy ; and he proceeded 
to atone for his republican heresies by sending republican throats to the 
guillotine. 

Among his most intimate associates was a Gascon named Demendlle, 
who had been employed in an office of high tiaist under the Committee 
of Public Safety. This man was fanatically attached to the Jacobin 
system of politics, arid, in conjunction with other enthusiasts of the same 
class, formed a design against the First Consul. A hint of this design 
escaped him in conversation with Barere. Barere carried the intelligence 
to Lanne.s, who commanded the Consular Guards. Demerville was 
arrested, tried, and beheaded ; and among the witnesses who appeared 
against him was his friend Barere. ' ' - . , 

The account which Barere has given of these transactions is studiously 
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confused and grossly dishonest. We thinh, however, that we can dis- 
cern, through' much falsehood and much artful obscurity, some truths 
which he labours to conceal. It is clear to us that the government 
suspected him of what the Italians call a double treason. It was natural 
that such a suspicion should attach to him. He had, in times not very 
remote, zealously preached the Jacobin doctrine, that he who smites a 
tyrant deserves higher praise than he who saves a citizen. Was it pos- 
sible that the member of the Committee of Public Safety, the king-killer, 
the queen-killer, could in earnest mean to deliver his old confederates, 
his bosom friends, to the e.\ecutioner, solely because they had planned an 
act which, if there were any truth in his own Carmagnoles, was in the 
highest degree virtuous and glorious ? Was it not more prob.able that he 
was really concerned in the plot, and that the information which he ga!vc 
was merely intended to lull or to mislead the police? Accordingly, spies 
were set on the spy. He was ordered to quit Paris, and not to come 
within twenty leagues till he received furtlier orders. Nay, he rah no 
small risk of being sent, with some of his old friends, to Madagascar. 

He made his peace, however, with the government so far, that he was 
not only permitted, during some years, to live unmolested, but was em- 
ployed in the lowest sort of political drudger)-. In the summer of 1803, 
while he was preparing to visit the south of Prance, he received a letter 
which deserves to be inserted. It was ffom Duroc, who is well known 
to have enjoyed a large share of Napoleon’s confidence and favour. 

“ The First Consul, having been infonned that Citizen Bnrere is about 
to set out for the country, desires that he will stay at Paris. ' 

“ Citizen Barcre will every week draw up a report on the state of 
public opinion on the proceedings of the government, and generally on 
everything which, in his judgment, it will be interesting to the h'irst 
Consul to learn. 

“ He may write with perfect freedom. 

“ He will deliver his reports under seal into General Duroc's own 
hand, and General Duroc will deliver them to the First Consul. But it 
is absolutelj' necessary that nobody should suspect that this species of 
communication takes place ; and, should any such suspicion get abroad, 
the First Consul will cease to receive the reports of Citizen Barere. 

“ It will also be proper that Citizen Barere should frequently insert in 
the journals articles tending to animate the public mind, particularly 
against the English.” 

During some years Barere continued to discharge the functions assigned 
to him by his master. Secret reports, filled with the talk of coffee- 
house.s, were earned by him every week to the Tuileries. His friends 
assure us that he took especial pains to do all the harm in his power to 
the returned emigrants. It was not his fault if Napoleon was not 
apprised of every murmur and every sarcasm which old marquesses who 
had lost their estates, and old clergymen who had lost their benefices, 
uttered against the imperi.al system. M. Ilippolyte Carnot, we grieve to 
say, is so much blinded by party spirit that he seems to reckon this dirty 
wickedness among his hero’s titles to public esteem. 

Barere was, at the same time, an indefatigable journalist and pam- 
phleteer. He set up a paper directed against England, and called the 
jMcmorial Aittibritanuiqiic. He planned a work entitled, “ France 
made great and illustrious by Napoleon.” When the Imperial govern- 
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ment was estabUshed, the ol<l regicide made himself conspicuous even 
among the crowd of flatterers by the peculiar fulsomeness of his adulation. 
He translated into French a contemptible volume of Italian verses, en- 
titled, “ The Poetic Crown, composed on the glorious accession of Na- 
poleon the First, by the Shepherds of Arcadia.” He commenced a new 
series of Cannagnoles very diflferent from those which had charmed the 
Mountain. The title of Emperor of the P'rench, he said, was mean ; 
Napoleon ought to be Emperor of Europe. King of Italy was too humble 
an appellation ; Napoleon’s style ought to be King of Kings. 

But Barere laboured to small purpose in both his vocations. Neither 
as a u riter nor as a spy was he of much use. He complains bitterly that 
his paper did not sell. While the yournal des Dlbats, then flourishing 
under the able management of Geoffroy, had a circulation of at least 
twenty thousand copies, Memorial Antibritannigtie n&v&r, in its most 
prosperous times, had more than fifteen hundred subscribers ; and these 
subscribers were, with scarcely an exception,, persons residing far from 
Paris, probably Gascons, among whom the name of Barere had not yet 
lost its influence. 

A writer who cannot find readers generally attributes the public neglect 
to any cause rather than to the true one ; and Barere was no exception to 
the general rule. His old hatred to Pans revived in all its fury. That 
city, he says, has no sympathy with France. No Parisian cares to sub- 
scribe to a journal which dwells on the real wants and interests of the 
country. To a Parisian nothing is so ridiculous as patriotism. Thu 
higher classes of the capital have always been devoted to England. A 
corporal from London is better received among them than a French general. 
-A. journal, therefore, which attacks England has no chance of their support. 

A much better explanation of the failure of the Memorial was given by 
Bonaparte at St Helena. “ Barere,” said he to Barry O'Meara, “had 
the reputation of being a man of talent : but I did not find him so. I 
employed him to write ; but he did not display ability. He used many 
flowers of rhetoric, but no solid argument ; nothing but wrapped 

up in high-sounding language.” 

The truth is that, though Barere was a man of quick parts, and could 
do with ease what he could do at all, he had never been a good writer. 
In the day of his power he had been in the habit of haranguing an ex- 
citable audience on exciting topics. 'I’he faults of his style passed uu- 
censured ; for it was a time of literary as well as of civil lawlessness, and 
a patriot was licensed to violate the ordinary ndes of composition as well 
as the ordinary rules of jurisprudence and of social morality. But there 
had now been a literary as well as a civil reaction. As there was again 
.a throne .and a court, a magistracy, a chivalry, and a hierarchy, so was 
there a revival of classical taste. Honour n as again paid to the prose of 
Pascal and Massillon, and to the verse of Racine and La Fontaine. The 
oratory which had delighted the galleries of the Convention was not only 
as much out of date as the language of Villehardouin and Joinville, but 
was associated in the public mind with images of horror. All the 
peculiarities of the Anacreon of the guillotine, his words unknown to the 
.Dictionary of the Academy, his conceits and his jokes, his Gascon idioms 
and his Gascon hyperboles, had become as odious as the cant of the Puri- 
tans was in England after the Restoration. 

Bonaparte, who had never loved the men of the Reign of Terror, had 
now ceased to fear them. He was all-powerful and at the height of gioiy ; 
they were weak and universally abhorred. He was a sovereign j and it 
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is probable that be already meditated a matrimonial alliance with sove- 
reigns. He was naturally unwilling, in his new position, to hold any 
intercoune with the worst class of Jacobins. Had Barere’s literary 
assistance been important to the government, personal aversion might 
have yielded to considerations of policy ; but there was no motive for 
keeping terms with a worthless man who had also proved a worthless 
writer. Bonaparte, therefore, gave loose to his feelings. Baiere 
was not gently dropped, not sent into an honourable rctiiemcnt, but 
spurned and scourged away like a troublesome dog. He had been in 
the habit of sending six copies of his journal on fine paper daily to the 
Tuilerics. Instead of receiving the thanks and praises which he e.xpected, 
he was drily told that the great man had ordered five copies to be sent 
back. Still he toiled on ; still he cherished a hope that at last Napoleon 
would relent, and that at last some share in the honours of the state 
would reward so’ much assiduity and so much obsequiousness. He was 
bitterly undeceived. Under the Imperial constitution the electoral col- 
leges of the departments did not possess the right of choosing senators or 
deputies, but merely that of presenting candidates. Fiom among these 
candidates the emperor named members of the senate, and the senate 
named members of the legislative body. The inhabitants of the Upper 
Pyrenees were still strangely partial to Barere. In the year 1S05, they 
were disposed to present him as a candidate for the senate. On this Na- 
poleon expressed the highest displeasure ; and the president of the elec- 
toral college was directed to tell the voters, in plain terms, that such a 
choice would be disgraceful to the department. All thought of naming 
Barere a candidate for the senate was consecpiently dropped. But the 
people of Argeles ventured to name him a candidate for the legislative 
ijody. That liody was altogether destitute of weight and dignity ; it was 
not permitted to debate ; its only function was to vote in silence for what- 
ever the government proposed. It is not easy to understand how any map 
who had sat in free and iiowcrful deliberative assemblies could condescend 
10 bear a part in such a mummery. Barere, however, was desirous of a place 
, even in this mock legislature ; and a place even in this mock legislature 
was refused to him. In the whole senate he had not a single vote. 

. Such treatment was sufficient, it might have been thought, to move 
the most abject of mankind to resentment. Still, however, Barere 
cringed and fawned on. His letters came weekly to the Tuileries till 
the year 1807. At length, while he was actually writing the two hun- 
dred and twenty-third of the series, a note was put into his hands. It 
was from Duroc, and was much more perspictious than polite. Barere 
was requested to send no moie of his Reports to the palace, as the Em- 
peror was too busy to read tliem. 

Contempt, says the Indian proverb, ])icrces even the shell of the tor- 
toise ; and the contempt of the Court was felt to the quick even by the 
callous heart of Barere. He had humbled himself to the dust; and he 
had humbled himself in vain. Having been eminent among the rulers 
of a great and victorious state, he had stooped to serve a master in the 
vilest capacities ; and he had been told that, even in those capacities, he 
was not worthy of the pittance which had been disdainfully flung to him. 
He was now degraded below the level even of the hirelings whom the 
government employed in the most infamous offices. He stood idle in the 
market-place, not because he thought any office too infamous, bpt be- 
cause none would jiitc him. 

Vet he had reason to think himself fortunate; for, had all that is 
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•ivowed in these Memoirs been known, he would hive reccncd leiy dif- 
feicnt tokens of the Impeinl displeisuie. Me leain from himself that, 
while publishing daily coluinns of flattciy on Bonaparte, and while carr) ■ 
mg weekly budgets of calumny to the Tuilenes, he was in close con- 
nection with the agents whom the Emperor Alexander, then by no means 
favourably disposed towards France, employed to watch all that passed 
at Pans ; was permitted to read their secret despatches ; was consulted 
by them as to the temper of the public mind and the character of Kapo 
Icon , and did his best to persuade them that the government was in a 
tottering condition, and that the new' sovereign was not, as the world 
supposed, a great statesman and soldier. Next, Barere, still the flatterei 
and tilebeaier of the Inipenal Court, connected himself in the same 
manner with the Spanish envoj. lie owns that with that envoy he hid 
lelations which he took the gieatest pains to conceal fiom his own 
government ; that they met tw ice a day , and that their conv ersation 
chiefly turned on the v ices of Napoleon, on his designs against Spam, 
and on the best mode of rendeiing those designs aboitive In tnith, 
Barfcre’s biseness w as unfathomable. In the lowest deeps of shame he 
found out lower deeps It is bid to be a sycophant ; it is bid to be a 
spy But even among sjeophants and spies theie are degiccs of mean- 
ness The vilest sycophant is he who piivily slanders the master on 
whom he fawns; and the vilest sp}’ is he who serves foieigners against 
the government of his native land. 

Fiom 1S07 to 1S14 B.ircie lived in obscuritv, lading as bitterly as his 
craven covvaidice would permit against the Imp. rial administration, and 
coming sometimes unpleasantly acioss the police. M hen tlie Bourbons 
leturned, he, as niight have been expected, became a rojahst, and wrote .1 
pimphlet setting forth the hoirois of the sjstem from which the Restora- 
tion had delivered Prance, and magnifjing the wisdom and goodness 
which had dictated the charter. He who h.id voted for the death of 
Louis, he who had moved the decree for the trnl of Mane Antoinette, 
he whose hatred of moinrchy had led liim to make war even upon the 
sepulchres of ancient moiniclis, assures us, with great complacency, that 
“in this work monarchical principles and attachment to the House of 
Bouibon aie nobly expressed ” By this apostasy he got nothing, not 
even any additional infamy, for his chaiacterwas alreadj too black to 
be blackened. 

Dining the hundied d.i)s he again cmciged for 1 very short tune into 
public life ; he w as chosen by his native distiict 4 member of the Chambei 
of Repiesentatives But, though that assembly was composed in a gieat 
measure of men who regaided the exces'-es of the Jacobins with indul- 
gence, he found himself an object of gcneial av ersion M hen the Brc 
sideiit first iiifoiined the Clnmbei that M Biieie iccjuested a heanng, .1 
deep and indignant murmur ran loiind the benches After the battle of 
Wateiloo, Baierc proposed that the Chambei should save France from 
thevictonous eiieni), bj putting foith a proclamation .about the pass of 
'Ihermopjla; and the Lacedmmonian custom of wealing flowers m times 
of extreme dangei. Whether this composition, if it had then appeared, 
would have stopped the English and Piiisstan armies, is a question re- 
specting which we are left to conjecture The Chamber refused to 
adopt this last of the Carmagnoles 

1 he Lmjieror had abdicated 1 he Bourbons returned The Chamber 
of Representatives, after builesqumg during a few weeks the pioceedings 
of the National Convention, retired with the well-earned character of 
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liaving been the silliest political assembly that had met in France. Those 
dreaming pedants and praters never for a moment comprehended their 
position. They could never understand that Europe must be cither con- 
ciliated 01 vanquished; that Europe could be conciliated only by the 
restoration of Louis, and vanquished only by means of a dictatorial power 
cntnisted to Napoleon. They would not hear of Louis ; yet they would 
not hear of the only measures which could keep him out. They incurred 
the enmity of all foreign powers by putting Napoleon at their head ; yet 
they shackled him, thwarted him, quarrelled with him about every trifle, 
abandoned him on the first reverse. They then opposed declamations 
and disquisitions to eight hundred thousand bayonets ; played at making 
a constitution for their country, when it depended on the indulgence of 
the victor whether they should have a country ; and were at last inter- 
rupted, in the midst of their babble about the rights of man and the sove- 
reignty of the people, by the soldiers of Wellington and Blucher. 

A new Chamber of Deputies was elected, so bitterly hostile to the Re- 
volution that there was no small risk of a new Reign of Terror. It is 
just, however, to say that the king, his ministers, and his allies exerted 
themselves to restrairr the violence of the fanatical royalists, and that the 
punishments inflicted, though in our opinion unjustifiable, were few and 
lenient when compared with those which were demanded by M. de La- 
Iwurdonnaye and M. Hyde de Neuvillc. We have always heard, and 
are inclined to believe, that the government was not disposed to treat even 
the regicides with severity. But on this point the feeling of the Chamber' 
of Deputies was so strong that it was thought necessary to make some 
concession. It was enacted, therefore, that whoever, having voted^ in 
January 1793 for the death of Louis the Sixteenth, had in any manner 
given iir an adhesion to the government of Bonaparte during the hundred 
days should be banished for life from France. B.arere fell within this de- 
scription. lie had voted for the death of Louis ; and he had sat in the 
Chamber of Rejiresentatives during the hundred days. 

He accordingly retired to Belgium, and resided there, forgotten by all 
mankind, till tire year 1830. After the revolution of July he was at 
liberty to return to France ; and he fixed his residence in his native 
piovince. But he was soon involved in a succession of lawsuits 
with his ne.arest relations — “ three fatal sisters and an ungrateful 
brother,” to use his own words. Who was in the right is a que.stion 
about which we have no means of judging, and certainly shall not take 
Barbre’s word. The Courts appear to have decided some points in his 
favour and some against him. The natural inference is, that there were 
faults on all sides. The result of this litigation w.as that the old man was 
reduced to extreme poverty, and was forced to sell his paternal house. 

As far .as we can judge from the few facts which remain to be mentioned. 
Barcre continued Barere to the last. After his exile he turned Jacobin 
again, and, when he came back to France, joined the party of the e.xtreme 
left in railing at Louis Philippe, and at all Louis Philippe’s ministers. M. 
Casimir Perier, M. Do Broglie, M. Guizot, and M. Thiers, in particular, 
arc honoured with liis abuse ; and the King himself is held up to execra- 
tion as a hypocritical tyrant. Nevertheless, Barere had no scruple about 
accepting a charitable donation of a thousand francs a year from the privy 
purse of the so\ereign whom he hated and reviled. This pension, to- 
gether with some small sums occasionally doled out to. him by the depart- 
ment of the Interior, on the ground that he was a distressed man of letters, 
and by the department of Justice, on the ground that he had formerly 
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held a liigh judicial office, saved him from the necessity ofhegging his bread. 
Having survived all his colleagues of the renomied Committee of Public 
Safety, and almost all his colleagues of the Convention, he died in January 
1841. He had attained his eighty-sixth year. 

\Ve have now laid before our readers what we believe to be a just account 
of this man's life. Can it be necessary’ for us to add anything for the purpose 
of assisting their judgment of his character ? If we were writing about 
any of his colleagues in the Committee of Public Safety, about Carnot, 
about Robespierre, or Saint Just, nay, even about Couthon, Collot, or 
Billaud, we might feel it necessary to go into a full examination of the 
arguments rvliicli have been employed to vindicate or to excuse the sys- 
tem of Terror. We could, we think, show that France was saved from 
her foreign enemies, not by the system of Terror, but in spite of it ; and 
that the perils which were made the plea of the violent policy of the 
.Mountain were to a great extent created by that very policy. We could, 
we think, also show that the evils produced by the Jacobin administration 
did not terminate when it fell ; that it bequeathed a long series of calami- 
ties to France and to Europe ; that public opinion, which had during two 
generations been constantly becoming more and more favourable to civil 
and religious freedom, underwent, during the days of Terror, a change of 
which the traces are still to be distinctly perceived. It was natural that 
there should be such a change, when men saw that those who called 
themselves the champions of popular rights had compressed into the space 
of twelve months more crimes than the Kings of France, Merovingian, 
Carlovingian, and Capetian, had perpetrated in twelve centuries. Free- 
dom was regarded as a great delusion. Men were willing to submit to 
the government of hereditary princes, of fortunate soldiers, of nobles, of 
priests ; to any government but that of philosophers and philanthropists. 
Hence the imperial despotism, with its enslaved press and its silent tribune, 
its dungeons stronger than the old Bastile, and its tribunals more obse- 
quious than the old parliaments. Hence the restoration of the Bourbons 
and of the Jesuits, the Chamber of 1815 with its categories of proscription, 
the revival of the feudal spirit, the encroachments of the clergy, the per- 
secution of the Protestants, the appearance of a new breed of De hlontforts 
and Dominies in the full light of the nineteenth century. Hence the 
admission of France into the Holy Alliance, and the war waged by the 
old soldiers of the tricolor against the liberties of Spain. Hence, too, the 
apprehensions with which, even at the present day, the most temperate 
plans for widening the narrow basis of the French representation are re- 
garded by those who are especially interested in the security of pro- 
perty and the maintenance of order. Half a centur}’ has not sufficed to 
obliterate the stain which one year of depravity and n^adness has left on 
the noblest of causes. 

Nothing is more ridiculous than the manner in which uTiters like M. 
Hippolyte Carnot defend or excuse tlie Jacobin adminstration, while they 
tleclaim against the reaction which followed. That the reaction has pro- 
tluced and is still producing much evil, is perfectly true. But what 
produced the reaction ? The spring flies up with a force proportioned 
to that with which it has been pressed dorvn. The pendulum which is 
drawn far in one direction swings as far in the other. The joyous madness 
of into.xication in the evening is followed by languor and nausea on the 
morrow. And so, in politics, it is the sure law that every excess shall 
generate its opposite ; nor does he deserve the name of a statesman who 
strikes a great blow without fully calculating the effect of the rebound. 

Y 
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But such calculr.lion was infniitely beyond t}ie reacli of the authors of the 
Reign of Terror. Violence, and more violence, blood, and more blood, - 
made up their whole policy. In a few months these poor creatures 
succeeded in bringing about a reaction; of which none Of them saw, 
and of which none of us may see the'close ; and, having brought it about, 
they marvelled at it ; they bewailed it ;■ they execrated it ;' they ascribed 
it to everything but the real cause — their own immorality and their oti-n 
profound incapacity for the conduct of great affairs. . _ . , 

Tlrese, however, are considerations to which, on the present occasion, it 
is hardly necessary for us to advert; for, be the defence which haS, been 
set up for the Jacobin policy good or bad, it is a defence which cannot 
avail Barere. I'rom his own life, from his own pen, from Iris own 
mouth, we can prove that the part which he tool: in the work of 
blood is to be attributed, not even to sincere fanaticism, not even to 
misdirected and ill-regulated patriotism, but either to cowardice, or to 
delight in human misery. Will it be pretended that it was from public 
Spirit that he murdered the Girondists? In these very Mefnoin; he 
tells us that he always regarded their death as the greatest calamity 
that could befall France. Will it be pretended that it was from public 
spirit that he raved for the head of the Austrian woman ? In these very, 
Memoirs he tells us that the time spent in attacking her was ill spent, and 
ought to have been employed in concerting measures of national defence. . 
Will it be pretended that he was induced by sincere and earnest abhor- 
rence of kingly government to butcher the living and to outrage the 
dead; he who invited Napoleon to take the title of King of Kings, he 
who assures us that after the Restoration he expressed in noble language 
his iileaihment%to monarchy, and to the house of Bourbon? Had he been' 
Had he I, something might have been said in extenuation of his cruelty.- 
of his meieen less cruel, something might have been said in extenuation 
patronised pmess. But for him, regicide and court-spy, for him Who 
nately in gllvehon and betrayed Demerrdlle, for him who wantoned alter- 
exaise has thsconades of Jacobinism and gasconades of servility, what 
We cannoue largest charity to olfer? 

character, wl* conclude without saying something about two parts of his 
admiration, lich his biographer appears to consider as deserving of high , 
things he wasuiarero, it is admitted, was somewhat fickle ; but in two 
England. If vconsistent, in his love of Christianity, and in his hatred to 
holden to him this were so, we must say that England is much more be- ’ 
It is possiblehan Christianity. 

think that we do that our inclinations may bias our judgment ; but we 
to our country \ not flatter ourselves when We say that Barere’s aversion 
capable of entertavas a sentiment as deep and constant as his mind was 
what diminished lining. The value of this compliment is indeed some- , 
His ignorance of d)y the circumstance that he knew very little about us. 
able, because, acco.ur institutions, manners, and history is the less excus- 
ihe peace of Amie.-ding to his own account, he consorted much, during 
nobleman Lord Greais, with Englishmen of note,' such as that eminent 
kensie Ccefhis. In ten, and that not less eminent philosopher Mr Mac- 
known ornaments oftepite, however, of his connection with these well- 
fancy that our govemi our country, lie was so ill-informed about us, as to 
he was hooted at Sament was always laying plans to tonnent him. If 
murdered, it was becantes, probably by people whose relations he had 
If nobody tvould read use the cabinet of St James’s had hired the mobi 
His bad books it was because the cabinet of St 
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Jr.me=;’s had scaired the Reviewers. His accounts of Mr Fox, of Mr 
Pitt, of the Duke of 'Wellington, of Mr Canning, swarm with blunders 
surpassing even the ordinarj’ blunders committed by Frenchmen who 
write about England. 31 r Fox and 3 Ir Pitt, he tells us, were minister-, 
in two different reigns. Mr Pitt’s sinking fund xvas instituted in order 
to enable England to pay subsidies to the pow'ers allied against the 
French republic. The Duke of Wellington’s house in Hyde Park was 
built b}- the nation, which twice voted the sum of ;^20O,oco for the pur- 
pose. This, however, is exclusive of the cost of the frescoes, which were 
also paid for out of the public purse. Mr.Canning was the first English- 
man whose death Europe had reason to lament ; for the death of Lord 
3 Vard, a relation, we presume, of Lord Greaten and Mr Cosfhis, had 
been an immense benefit to mankind. 

Ignorant, however, as Barire was, he knew enough of hs to hate us ; 
and we persuade ourselves that, had he known us better, he would have 
hated us more. The nation which has combined, beyond all e.xample 
and all hope, the blessings of liberty with those of order, might well be 
an object of aversion to one wlio had been false alike to the cause of 
order and to the cause of liberty. We have had amongst us intemper- 
ate zeal for popular rights ; we have had amongst us also the intemperance 
of loyalty. But we have never been shocked by such a spectacle as the 
Barere of 1794, or as the Barere of 1804. Compared with him, our 
fiercest demagogues have been gentle ; compared with him, our meanest 
courtiers have been manly. Mix together Thistlewood and Bubb 
Doddington ; and you are still far from having Barere. The antipathy 
between him and us is such, that neither for the crimes of his earlier nor 
for those of his later life does our language, rich as it is, furnish us with 
adequate names. We have found it difficult to relate his history without 
having perpetual recour.'e to the French vocabulary of horror, and to the 
French vocabulary of baseness. It is not easv- to give a notion of his 
conduct in the Convention, without using tho->e emphatic terms, gw'lh- 
thiade, uoyadi:, fusillade, mitraillade. It is not easy to give a notion of 
his conduct under the Consulate and the Empire vnthout borrowing such 
words as mouchard and luouton. 

We therefore like his invectives against us much better than anything 
else that he has written ; and dwell on them, not merely with compla- 
cency. but with a feeling akin to gratitude. It was but little that he could 
do to promote the honour of our country ; but that little he did strenu- 
ously and constantly. Renegade, traitor, slave, coward, liar, slanderer, 
murderer, hack writer, police-spy — the one small service which he could 
render to England was to hate her : and such as he was may all who 
hate her be ! 

We cannot say that we contemplate with equal satisfaction that ferv'ent 
and constant zeal for religion which, according to M. Hippolyte Carnot, 
distinguished Barere ; for, as we think that whatever brings dishonour on 
religion is a serious evil, we had, we own, indulged a hope that Barere was 
an atheist. We non' learn, however, that he was at no time even a sceptic, 
that he adhered to his faith through the whole Revolution, and that he 
has left several manuscript works on divinity. One of these is a pious 
treatise, entitled “ Of Christianity, and of its Influence.” Another con- 
sists of meditations on the Psalms, which will doubtless greatly console 
and edify the Church. 

This makes the character complete. 'Uliatsoever things are false, 
whatsoever things are dishonest, whatsoever things are unjust, whatsoever 
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things are impure, whatsoever things are hateful, whatsoever things arc of 
evil report, if there be any vice, and if there be any infamy, all these 
things, we knew, were blended in Barere. Bnt one thing was still want- 
ing ; and that M. Hippolyte Carnot has supplied. When to such an 
assemblage of qualities a high profession of piety is added, the effect be- 
comes overpowering. We sink under the contemplation of sttcli exquisite 
and manifold perfection ; and feel, with deep humility, how presumptuous 
it was in us to think of composing the legend of this beatified athlete of 
the faith, St Bertrand of the Carmagnoles. 

Something more we had to say about him. But let him go. We did not 
seek him out, and will not keep him longer. If those who call them- 
selves his friends had not forced him on our notice we should never have 
vouchsafed to him more than a passing word of scorn and abhorrence, 
such as we might fling at his brethren, Hebert and Fouquier Tinville, 
and Carrier and Lebon. We have no pleasure in seeing human nature 
thus degraded. We turn with disgust from the filthy and spiteful Yahoos 
of the fiction ; and the filthiest and most spiteful Yahoo of the fiction was 
a noble creature when compared with the Barere of history. But what is 
no pleasure M. Hippolyte Carnot has made a duty. It is no light thing 
that a man in high and honourable public trust, a man who, from his 
connections and position, may not unnaturally be .supposed to speak the 
sentiments of a large class of his countrymen, should come fonvard to 
demand approbation for a life black with every sort of wickedness, and 
unredeemed by a single virtue. This M. Hippolyte Camot has done. 
By attempting to enshrine this Jacobin carrion, he has forced us to gibbet 
it ; and we venture to say that, from the eminence of infamy on which we 
have placed it, he will not easily take it down. 
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FRANCIS ATTERBURY. 

(December 1853.) 

Francis ATTERBirRY, a man ^Yll() holds a conspicuous place in the 
political, ecclesiastical, and liteiary history of England, was bom in the 
year, 1662, at Middleton in Buckinghamshire, a parish of which his 
father was rector. Francis was educated at Westminster School, and 
cariied thence to Clnistchurch a stock of learning which, though leally 
scanty, he through life e.xlubited with such judicious ostentation that 
superficial observers believed his attainments to be immense. At O.xfoid, 
his parts, his taste, and his bold, tontemptuoiis, and imperious spirit, 
soon made him conspicuous. Here he published at twenty, his fiist 
work, a translation of the noble poem of Absalom and Achitophel into 
Latin veise. Neither the style nor the versification of the young scholar 
,was that of the Augustan age. In English composition he succeeded 
much better. In 1687 he distinguished himself among many able men 
who wrote in defence of the Chuich of England, then persecuted by 
James II., and calumniated by apostates who had for lucre quitted her 
coTOTOWwiow. Awrong these apostates none was more active or nyaiignant 
than Obadiah Walker, u'lio was master of University College, and who 
had set up there, under the royal patronage,* a press for printing tracts 
against the established religion. In one of these tracts, written appa- 
rently by Walker himself, many aspersions were thrown on Martin 
Luther. Atterbury undertook to defend the great Saxon Reformer, and 
performed that task in a manner singularly characteristic. "Vyhoever 
examines his reply to Walker will be struck by the contrast between the 
feebleness of those parts which are argumentative and defensive, and the 
vigour of those parts which are rhetorical and aggressive. The Papists 
were so much galled by the sarcasms and invectives of the young polemic 
that they raised a cry of treason, and accused him of haying, by implica- 
tion, called King James a Judas. 

After the Revolution, Atterbuiy, though bred in the doctrines of non- 
resistance and passive obedience, readily swore fealty to the new 
government. In no long time he took holy oideis. He occasionally 
preached in London with an eloquence which raised his reputation, and 
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soon had the honour of being appointed one of the royal chaplains. But 
he ordinarily resided at Oxford, where he took an active part in acade- 
mical business, directed the classical studies of the undergraduates of his 
college, and was the chief adviser and assistant of Dean Aldrich, a divine 
now chiefly remembered by his catches, but renowned among his con- 
temporaries as a scholar, a Tory, and a high-churchman. It was the 
practice, not a very judicious practice, of Aldrich to employ the most 
promising youtlis of his college in editing Greek and Latin books. 
Among the studious and well-disposed lads who were, unfortunately 
for themselves, induced to become teachers of philology when they 
-should have been content to be learners, was Charles Boyle, son of 
the Earl of Orrery’, and nephew of Robert Boyle, the great experi- 
mental philosopher. The task assigned to Charles Boyle was to prepare 
a new edition of one of the most worthless books in existence. It was a 
fashion, among those Greeks and Romans who cultivated rhetoric as an 
art, to compose epistles and harangues in the names of eminent men. 
Some of these counterfeits are fabricated with such exquisite taste and 
skill that it is the highest achievement of criticism to distinguish them 
from originals. Others are so feebly and rudely executed that they can 
hardly impose on an intelligent schoolboy. The best specimen which 
has come down to us is perhaps the oration for Marcellus, such an imita- 
tion of Tull/s eloquence as Tully would himself have read with wonder 
and delight. The worst specimen is perhaps a collection of letters pur- 
porting to have been written by that Phalaris who governed Agrigentum ' 
more than Joo years before the Christian era. The evidence, both 
internal and external, against the genuineness of these letters is over- 
whelming. NYhen, in the fifteenth Oentury, they emerged, in company 
ivith much that was far more valuable, from their obscurity, they were 
pronounced spurious by Politian, the greatest scholar of Italy, and by 
Erasmus, the greatest scholar on our side of the Alps. In truth, it would 
be as easy to persuade an educated Englishman that one of Jolmson’s 
Ramblers was the work of William Wallace as to persuade a man like 
Erasmus that a pedantic exercise, composed in the trim and artificial 
Attic of the time of Julian, was a dispatch written by a crafty and ferocious 
Dorian, who roasted people alive many years before there existed a 
volume of prose in the Greek language. But, though Christchurch 
could boast of many good Latinists, of many good English writers, and 
of a greater number of clever and fashionable men of tire world than 
belonged to any other academic body, there was not then in the college 
a single man capable of distinguishing between the infancy and the dotage 
of Greek literature. .So superficial indeed was the learning of the nilers 
of this celebrated society that they were charmed by an essay which Sir 
William Temple published in praise of the ancient writers. It now 
seems strange that even the eminent public sen-ices, the deserved popu- 
larity, and the graceful style of Temple should have saved so silly a 
performance from universal contempt. Of the books which he most 
vehemently eulogised his eulogies proved that he knew nothing. In 
fact, he could not read a line of the language in which they were written. 
Among many other foolish things, he said that the letters of Phalaris 
were the oldest letters and also tlie best in the world. Whatever Temple 
wrote attracted notice. People who had never heard of the Epistles of 
Phalaris began to inquire about them. Aldrich, who knew very little 
Greek, took the word of Temple who knew none, and desired Boyle 
to prepare a new edition of these admirable compositions which, having 
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long slept in obscuritj', had become on a sxidden objects of general 
interest. 

The edition was prepared with the help of Atterbury, who was Boyle’.s 
tutor, and of some other members of the college. It was an edition such 
as might be expected from people who would stoop to edite such a book. 
The notes’ were worthy of the text ; the Latin version worthy of the 
Greek original. The volume would have been forgotten in a month, had 
not a misunderstanding about a manuscript arisen between the young 
editor and the greatest scholar that had appeared in Europe since the 
levival of letters, Richard Bentley. The manuscript was in Bentley’s 
keeping. Boyle wished it to be collated. A mischief-making bookseller 
informed him that Bentley had refused to lend it, which was false, and 
• also that Bentley had spoken contemptuously of the letter's attributed to 
Phalaris, and of the critics who were taken in by such counterfeits, which 
was perfectly true. Boyle, much provoked, paid, in his preface, a bitterly 
ironical compliment to Bentley’s courtesy. Bentley revenged himself by 
a short dissertation, in which he pror'ed that the epistles were spuiious, 
and the new edition of them worthless : but he treated Boyle personally, 
with civility as a young gentleman of great hopes, whose love of learning 
was highly commendable, and who deserved to have had better instnictors. 

Few things in literary history are more extraordinary than the storm 
which this little dissertation raised. Bentley had treated Boyle with for- 
bearance ; but he had treated Christchurch with contempt ; and the 
Christchurch-men, wherever dispersed, were as much attached to their 
college as a Scotchman to his country, or a Jesuit to his order. Their 
influepce was great. They were dominant at Oxford, powerful in the Inns 
of Court and in the College of Physicians, conspicuous in Parliament and in 
the literary and fashionable circles of London. Their unanimous cry was, 
that the honour of the college must be vindicated, that the insolent Cam- 
bridge pedant must be put down. Poor Boyle was unequal to the task, and 
disinclined to it. It was, therefore, assigned to his tutor, Atterbury. 

The answer to Bentley, which bears the name of Boyle, but which was, 
in truth, no more the work of Boyle than the letters to which the contro- 
versy related were the work of Phalaris, is now read only by the curious, 
and will in all probability never be reprinted again. But it had its day 
of noisy popularity. It was to be found, not only in the studies of men 
of letters, but on the tables of the most brilliant drawing-rooms of Soho 
.Square and Covent Garden. Even the beaus and coquettes of that age, 
the Wildairs and the Lady Lurewells, the Mirabells and the Millaments, 
congratulated each other on the way in which the gay young gentleman, 
whose erudition sate so easily upon him, and who wrote with so much 
pleasantry and good breeding about the Attic dialect and the anaprestic 
measure, Sicilian talents and Thericlean cups, had bantered the queer prig 
of a doctor. Nor was the applause of the multitude undeserved. The 
book is, indeed, Atterbury ’s masterpiece, and gives a higher notion of his 
powers than any of those works to which he put his name. That he was 
, altogether in the wrong on the main question, and on all the collateral 
questions springing out of it, that his knowledge of tire language, the 
literature, and the history of Greece was not equal to what many freshmen 
now bring up every year to Cambridge and Oxford, and that some of his 
blunders seem rather to deserve a flogging than a refutation, is true ; and 
therefore it is that his performance is, in the highest degree, interesting 
and valuable to a judicious reader. It is good by re.ason of its exceeding 
badness. It is the most extraordinary irrstance that exists of the art of 
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making imich show with little stihstance, Tliere is no difficulty, saj's the 
steward of Moliere’s miser, in giving a fine dinner with plenty of money : 
the really great cook is he who can set out a hanquet with no money at 
all. That Bentley should have written excellently on ancient chronology 
and geography, on the development of the Greek language, and the origin 
of tlie Greek drama, is not strange. But that Alterhurj’ should, during 
some years, have been thought to have treated these subjects muchhetter 
than Bentley is strange indeed. It is true that the champion of Christ- 
church had all the help which the most celebrated members of that 
society could give hint.- Smalridge contributed some very good wit ; 
Friend and others some very bad archaeology and philology. But the 
greater part of the volume was entirely Atterbmy's : what was not his 
omi was revised and letonched by him : and the whole bears the mark 
of his mind, a mind inexhaustibly rich in all the re.sources of contio- ' 
versy, and familiar with all the artifices which make falsehood look like 
truth, and ignorance like knowledge. He had little gold ; but he beat 
that little out to the very thinnest leaf, and spread it over so vast a sur- 
face that to those who judged by a glance, and who did not resort to 
balances and tests, the glittering heap of worthless matter which he pro- 
duced seemed to be an inestimable treasure of massy bullion, htich 
arguments as he had he jrkteed in the clearest light. 4Vhere he had r.o 
arguments, he lesorted to personalities, sometimes serious, generally lutli- 
crous. always clever and cutting. But, whether he was grave or merry, 
whether he reasoned or snecied, his style was alw.ays pure, polished, and 
easy. 

Tarty spirit then ran high ; yet, though Bentley ranked among Whigs, 
.and Christchurch was a stronghold of Toryism, Whigs joined with Tories 
m applauding Atterbury’s volume. Garth insulted Bentley, and extolled. 
Boyle in lines which are now never quoted except to be laughed at, 
Swift, in his “ Battle of the Books,” introduced with much pleasantty 
Boyle, clad in armour, tlie gift of all the gods, and directed by Apollo in 
the form of a human friend, for wiio^e name a blank is left which m.ay 
easily be filled up. The youth, so accoutred, and so assisted, gaiits an 
eas)’ victory’ over his uncoui tcous and boastful antagonist. Bentley, mean- 
while, was suppoited by the consciousness of an immeasurable superiority, 
and encouraged by the voices of the few who were really competent to 
judge the combat. “Ko man,” he said, justly and nobly, “was ever 
written down but by himself.” lie spent tw o years in preparing a reply, 
which will never cease to be read and prized while the literature of ancient 
Greece is studied m any part of the world. This reply proved, not only 
that the letters ascribed to Phalaris weie spurious, but that Atterbur}-, 
with all his wit, his eloquence, his skill in controversial fence, was the 
most audacious pretender that ever wrote about what he did not under- 
stand. But to Atterbury this exposure w'as matter of indiffeiencc. He 
was now engaged in a dispute about matters far more important and ex- 
citing than the laws of Zaleucus and the laws of Charondas. The rage of 
religious factions was extreme. High chuich and Low church divided 
the nation. The great majority of the clergy weie on the high-church 
.side ; the majority of King 4Yilliam’s bishops were jnclincd to latitu- 
dinarianism. A dispute arose between the two parties touching the 
extent of the powers of the Low er House of Convocation. Atterbury 
thrust himself eagerly into the front rank of the high-churchmen. Those 
who take a comprehensive and impartial view of his whole career will not 
be disposed to give him ciedit for religious zeal. But it was his nature 
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to be \elicmcnt and piignaciou'i an the cause of e\eiy fraternity of ulnch 
lie uas a member lie had defended the genuineness of a spiinous book 
simply because Chnstcliurch liad put forth an edition of that book ; 
he noiv stood up for the clergy against the civil pouer, simply because 
he was a clergyman, and for the priests against the episcopal ordei, 
snnplj because he was as vet only a piicst. He asserted the pretensions 
of tilt class to which he belonged in sevcial treatises written wulh much 
wit, ingenuit), audacity, and acrimony. In tins, as in his fiist contro- 
versy, he was opposed to antagonists whose knowledge of the subject in 
dispute was fai supeiior to his ; but in this, as in his first contioversj’, he 
imposed on the multitude by bold assertion, bvsaicasm, by declamation, 
and, abov’e all, by his peculiar knack of exhibiting a little erudition in 
such a manner as no make it look like a great deal. Hav ing passed 
himself off on the world as a gi eater master of classical leaming than 
Bentley, he now passed himself off as a greatei mastei of ecclesiastical 
learning than ^Yake or Gibson By the gieat body of tlie clergy he was 
legarcled as the ablest and most intrepid tribune that had ever defended 
their lights against the ohgaichy of prelates. The lower House of Con 
vocation voted liiiii thanks foi his services; the University of Oxford 
created hnr a doctor of divinity , ind soon after the accession of Anne, 
while the Tories still had the chief weight in the govennnent, he was pro- 
moted to the deanery of Carlisle 

Soon after he had obtained this piefeimeiit, the Whig party rose to 
ascendency in the state From that party he could expect no favour. 
Six jears elapsed before a change of foitune took place -At length, in 
the year 1710, the piocecution of Saclieverell produced a fonnidable 
explosion of high-cliurch fanaticism At such a moment Atterbury could 
not fail to be conspicuous, tlis inoidinate real for the body to which he 
belonged, his turbulent and a.spiiing temper. Ins rare talents for agitation 
and for contioveisy, were again signally displajed He bore a chief part 
in framing that artful and eloquent speech which the accused divine pro- 
nounced at the bar of the Loids, and which piesents a singular contrast 
to the absurd and scuirilous sermon which had very unwisely been 
honoured with iinpeachment During the troubled and anxious months 
which followed the tnal, Atterbury was among the most active of those 
pamphleteeis who iiiflained the nation again-,t the Whig ministij and the 
Whig parliament When the ministiy had been changed and the pai- 
liameiit dissolved, lewards vveie shovveitd upon him Ihe I ower House 
of Convocation elected him prolocutor '1 he Queen appointed him Dean 
of Chnstcliurch on the death of his old fiiend and patron Aldrich 
'Ihe college would have prefeiied a gentlei ruler Mevertheless, the new 
head was received with every mark of honour. A congratulatoiy’ oration 
111 Latin was addiessed to him in the magnificent vestibule of the hall ; 
and he in reply professed the wannest attachment to the venerable house 
in which he had been educated, and paid many giacious compliments to 
those over whom he was to preside But it was not in his nature to be a 
mild or an equitable gov emor. Fie had left the chapter of Carlisle dis 
tracted by quariels He found Christchurch at peace ; but m three 
months Ins despotic and contentious temper did at Chnstchurcli what it 
had done at Carlisle lie was succeeded in both Ins deaneries by the 
humane and accomplished Smalridge who gently complained of the 
state in winch both had Deen left “ Atterbury goes befoie, and sets 
ever) thing on fiie I come after him with a bucket of water” It vv'as 
said bj Atterbiirj's enemies that he was made a bishop because ho was 
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so bad a dean. Under bis administration Christclmrch avas in con- 
fusion, scandalous altercations took place, opprobrious aa’ords were e.x- 
changed ; and there was reason to fear that the great Tory college avould 
he ruined by the tyranny of the great Torj' doctor. He was soon 
removed to the bishopric of Rochester, which avas then always united 
aa’ith the deanery of Westminster. Still higher dignities seemed to be 
before him. For, though there avere' many able men on the episcopal 
bench, there aa-as none aadio equalled or approached him in parliamentara- 
talents. Had his party continued in poaver, it is not improbable that he 
avould haa'e been raised to the archbishopric of Canterburj’. The more 
splendid his prospects, the more reason he had to dread the accession of 
a family avhich avas avell known to be partial to the Whigs. There is 
ea'er)’ reason to believe that he aa-as one of those politicians avho hoped 
that they might be able, during the life of Anne, to prepare matters in 
such a avay that at her decease there might be little difficulty in setting 
aside the Act of Settlement and placing the Fretender on the throne. 

1 ler sudden death confounded the projects of tliese conspirators. Atter- 
bur)-, aa-ho avanted no kind of courage, implored his confederates to proclaim 
Tames III., and offered to accompany the heralds in laaa-n sleeves. But 
lie found ea-en the braa-est soldiers of his party irresolute, and exclaimed, 
not, it is said, avithout interjections aa-hich ill became the mouth of a father 
of thechurch, that the best of alt causes and the most precioiisof all moments 
had been pusillanimously thvoavn aavay. He acquiesced in avhat he could not 
prevent, took the oaths to the House of Hanover, and at the coronation 
officiated avith the outavard shoav of zeal, and did his best to ingratiate him- 
self avith the royal family. But his servility aa-as requited avith cold con- 
tempt. No creature is so revengeful as a proud man avho has humbled 
himself in a-ain. Atterbury became the most factious and pertinacious of 
all the opponents of the goa-emment. In the House of I-ords his oratory, 
lucid, pointed, lively, and set off avith every grace of pronunciation 
and of gesture, extorted the attention and admiration ea-en of a hostile 
majority. Some of the most remarkable protests avhich appear in the 
journals of the peers avere draavn up by him ; and in some of the bitterest 
of those pamphlets aa-hich called on the English to stand up for their 
country against the aliens aa-ho had come from beyond the seas to oppress 
and plunder her, critics easily detected his style. When the rebellion of 
1715 broke out, he refused to sign the paper in aa-hich the bishops of the 
province of Canteibury declared their attachment to the Protestant suc- 
cession. He busied himself iu electioneering, especially at Westminster, 
aahere, as dean, he possessed great influence ; and aa-as, indeed, strongly 
suspected of haa-ing once set on a riotous mob to prevent Ids. Whig 
felloaa--citizens from polling. 

After haa-ing been long in indirect communication aa-ith the exiled fa- 
mily, he, in 1717, began to correspond directly aa-ilh the Pretender. The 
first letter of the correspondence is extant. In that letter Atterbny boasts 
of having, during many years past, neglected no opportunity of serving 
the Jacobite cause. “ hly daily prayer,” he says, “ is that you may have 
success. May I live to sec that day, and lia-e no longer than I do avhat 
is in my poaver to foravard it.” It is to be remembered that he avho avrote 
thus aa-.as a man bound to set to the church of aa-hich he was overseer an 
example of strict probity ; that he had repeatedly saa-orn allegiance to the 
House of Bnmsavick ; that he had assisted in placing the croavn on the 
head of George I., and that he had -abjured James 111 ., “ without equi- 
voration or mental resen-ation, on the true faith of a Christian.” 
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It is agreeable to turn from his public to his private life. His tuibulent 
spirit, wearied with faction and treason, now and then required repose, 
and found, it in domestic endearments, and in the society of tlie most 
illustrious of the living and of the dead. Of his wife little is known : but 
between him and his daughter there was an affection singularly close and 
tender. The gentleness of his manners when he was in the company of a 
few friends was such as seemed hardly credible to those who knew him 
only by his writings and speeches. The charm of his “ softer hour ” has 
been commemorated by one of those friends in imperishable verse. Though 
Atterbury’s classical attainments were not great, his taste in English 
literature was excellent ; and his admiration of genius ivas so strong that 
it overpowered even his political and religious antipathies. His fondness 
for Milton, the mortal enemy of the Stuarts and of the church, was such 
as to many Tories seemed a crime. On the .sad night on which Addison 
was laid in the chapel of Henry VII., the Westminster boys remarked 
that Atterbury read the funeral service with a peculiar tenderness and so- 
lemnity. The favourite companions, however, of the great Tory prelate 
were, as might have been expected, men whose politics had at least a tinge 
of Toryism. Tie lived on friendly teims with Swift, Aibuthnot, and 
Gay. With Prior he had a close intimacy, which some misunderstanding 
about public affairs at last dissolved. Pope found in Atterburj-, not only 
a warm admirer, but a most faithful, fearless, and judicious adviser. The 
poet was a frequent guest at the episcopal palace among the elms of 
Bromley, and entertained not the slightest suspicion that his host, now 
declining in years, confined to an easy chair by gout, and apparently de- 
voted to literature, was deeply concerned in criminal and perilous designs 
against the government. 

The spirit of the Jacobites had been cowed by the events of 1715. 
It revived in 1721. The failure of the South Sea project, the panic 
in the money market, the downfall of gieat commercial houses, the 
distress from whicli no part of the kingdom was e,xempt, had pro- 
duced general discontent. It seemed not improbable that at such a mo- 
ment an insurrection might be successful. An insun'ection was planned. 
The streets of London were to be barricaded ; the Tower and the Bank 
were to be surprised ; King George, his family, and his chief captains and 
councillors, were to be arrested ; and Kingjames was to be proclaimed. 
The design became known to the Duke of Orleans, regent of France, who 
was on terms of friendship with the Hoiwe of Hanover. He put the 
English government on its guard. Some of the chief malecontents were 
committed to prison ; and among" them was Atterbury. No bishop of 
the Church of England had been taken into custody since that memorable 
day when the applauses and pmyers of all London had followed the 
seven bishops to the gate of the Tower. The Opposition entertained 
some hope that it might be possible to excite among the people an enthu- 
siasm resembling that of their fathei-s, who rushed into the waters of the 
Thames to implore the blessing of Bancroft. Pictures of the heroic con- 
fessor in his cell were exhibited at the shop windows. Verses in his 
praise were sung about the streets. The restraints by which he was pre- 
vented from communicating with his accomplices were represented as 
cruelties worthy of the dungeons of the Inquisition. Strong appeals were 
made to the priesthood. Would they tamely permit so gross an insult to 
be offered to their eloth ? Would they suffer the ablest, the most eloquent 
member of their profession, the raaif who had so often stood up for their 
rights against the civil power, to be tieated like the vilest of mankind? 
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'fhere 'vrai; coiTiulerable e\'citerocnt ; but it was allayed by a temperate 
and artful letter to the cler^', the worh. In all probability, of liishop 
Gibson, who stood high in the favour of Walpole, and shortly after be- 
came minister for ecclesiastical affairs. 

Atterbury remained in close confinement during some months. lie 
had carried on his correspondence with the c.viled family so cautiously 
that the circumstantial proofs of his guilt, though sufficient to produce 
entire moral conviction, were not sufficient to justify legal conviction. 
He could lie reached only by a bill of pains and penalties. Such a bill 
I he Whig party, then decidedly predominant in both houses, was quite 
jirepared to support. Many hot-headed members of that paity Mere 
eager to folloiv the precedent svhich had been set in the case of Sir John 
Fenwick, and to jiass an act for cutting off the bishop’s head. Cadogan, 
M-ho commanded the army, a brave soldier, but a headstrong politician, 
is said to have cvclaimed svith great vehemence : “ Fling him to the lions 
in the Tower."’ But the wiser and more humane Walpole wa.s irlways 
unwilling to shec. blood ; and his influence prev-aded. When rarli<ament 
met, the evidence against the bishop was laid befoie committees of both 
house. Those committees leported that liis guilt M'as proved. In the 
■Commons a resolution, pronouncing him a tr.aitor, svas carried by nearly 
two to one. A biil u as then introduced M’hich proHded that he should 
be depnved of his spiritual dignities, that he should be banished for life, 
•md that no British subject should hold any intercourse with him e.tcept 
by the royal permission. 

This bill passed the Commons mth little difficulty. For the bishop, 
though invited to defend himself, chose to reserve his defence for the 
assembly of tvhich he was a member. In the Lords the contest M’as 
sharp. The young Duke of Wharton, distinguished by his parts, his 
ilissoluteness. and his versatility, spoke for Atterbury M’ith great effect ; 
and Atterbury’s oM-n voice M-as he.ard for the last time by that unfriendly 
.audience M’hich had so often listened to him M'ith mingled aversion and 
ilelight. He produced feu- M’ilnesscs ; nor did those witnesses say much 
that could be of service to him. Among them M-as Pope. He M-as called 
to prove that, while he M-as an inmate of the palace at Bromley, the 
bishop’s time M-as completely occupied by literary and domestic matters, 
and that no leisuie Mas left for plotting. But Pope, M-ho M-as quite un- 
accustomed to speak in public, lost his head, and, as he afteru-ards 
oM-ned, though he had only ten M-ords to say, made tu-o or three blunders. 

The bill finally passed the Lords by’ eighty-three votes to forty-three. 
The bishops, with a single exception, M'cre in the majority. Their con- 
<luct diew on them a sharp taunt from Lord Batiniist, a M-arm friend of 
Atterbury and a zealous Tory. “The M-ild Indians,” he said, “give 
no quarter, because they believe that they shall inlierit the" .skill and 
proM-ess of every adversary M'hom they destroy. Perhaps the animosity 
of the Tight reverend prelates to their brother may be explained in the 
same M-ay.” 

Atterbury took leave of those M-hom he lovefl M’ith a dignity and 
tenderness M’ortliy of a better man. Three fine.lines of his favourite poet 
M’cre often in his mouth ; — 

“ .Some natural tears he dropped, but M’iped them soon : 

The M’Orld M’as all before him, TyUere to cUuse 

His place of rest, and Providence bis guide.” 
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At parting he presentecl Pope with a Bil)le, and said,’ with a disingenu- 
ouMiess of which no man who Ifad studied tlie Bible to much purpose 
would have been guilty: “If ever you learn that I have any dealings 
with the Pretender, I give you leave to say that my punishment is just.” 
Pope at thi.s time reall)' believed the bishop to be an injured man. 
Arbuthnot seems to have been of the same opinion. Swift, a few months 
later, ridiculed with great bitterness, in the “ Voyage to Laputa,” the 
evidence which had satisfied the two Houses of Parliament. Soon, how- 
ever, the most partial friends of the banished prelate ceased to assert his 
innocence, and contented themselves with lamenting and e.\cusing what 
they could not defend. After a short stay at Brussels, he had taken up 
his abode at P.aris, and had become the leading man among the Jacobite 
refugees who were assembled there. He was invited to Rome by the 
Pretender, who then held his rhock court under the immediate protection 
of the* Pope. But Atterbury felt that a bishop of the Churcli of England 
tvould be strangely out of place at the Vatican, and declined the invita- 
tion. During some months, however, he might flatter himself that he 
stood high in the good graces of Janies. The correspondence between 
the master and the servant was constant. Atterbury’s merits were 
warmly acknowledged ; his advice was respectfully received ; and he 
was, as Bolingbroke had been before him, the prime minister of a king 
without a kingdom. But the new favourite found, as Bolingbroke had 
found before him, that it was quite as hard to keep the shadow of power 
under a vagrant and mendicant prince as to keep the reality of power at 
V'estminster. Though James had neither territories nor revenues, neither 
army nor navt-, there was more faction and more intiigue among his 
courtiers than among those of his successful rival. Atterbury soon per- 
ceived that his counsels were disregarded, if not distrusted. His proud 
' spirit was deeply wounded. He quitted Paris, fixed his residence at 
Mdntpellier, gave up politics, and devoted himself entirely to letters. In 
the sixth year of his exile he had so severe an illness that his daughter, 
herself in very delicate health, determined to nm all risks that she might 
see him once more. Having obtained a license from the English 
Government, she went by sea to Bordeaux, but landed there in such a 
slate that she could travel only by boat or in a litter. Her father, in spite 
of his infirmities, set out front Montpellier to meet her ; and she, with the 
impatience which is often the sign of approaching death, hastened towards 
him. Those who were about her in vain implored her to travel slowly. 
She said that every hour was precious, that she only wished to see her 
, papa and to die. She met him at Toulouse, embraced him, received 
from his hand the sacred bread and wine, and thanked God that they had 
passed one day in each other’s society before they parted for ever. She 
died that night. 

.It was some time before even the strong mind of Atterbury recovered 
from this cruel blow. As soon as he was himself again he became eager for 
action and conflict ; for grief, which disposes gentle natures to retirement, 
to inaction, and to rneditation, only makes restless spirits more restless. 
The Pretender, dull and bigoted as he was, had found out that he had not 
acted wisely in parting with one who, though a heretic, was, in abilities and 
accomplishments, the foremost man of the Jacobite party. The bishop was 
courted back, and was without much difficulty induced to return to Paris 
and to become once more the phantom minister of a phantom monarchy. 
But his long and troubled life was drawing to a close. To the last, how- 
ever, his intellect retained all its keenness and vigour. He learned, in the 
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nintli juar of his banishment, that he liad been accused by Oldmixon, as 
dishonest and malignant a scribbler as any that has been saved from 
oblivion by the Dunciad, of having, in concert with other Christchnrch- 
men, garbled Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion. The charge, as 
respected Atterbury, had not the slightest foundation : for he was not 
one of the editors of the History, and never saw it till it was printed. 
He published a short vindication of himself, which is a model in its kind, 
luminous, temperate, and dignified. A copy of this little work he sent 
to the Pretender, with a letter singularly eloquent and graceful. It was 
impossible, the old man said, that he should \vrite anything on such a 
subject without being reminded of the resemblance between his own fate 
and that of Clarendon. They were the only two English subjects that 
had ever been banished from their country and debarred from all com- 
munication with their friends by act of parliament. But here the resem- 
blance ended. One of the exiles had been so happy as to bear a chief 
part in the restoration of the Royal house. All that the other could now 
<1o was to die asserting the rights of that house to the last. A few weeks 
after this letter was written Atterbury died. He had just completed his 
seventieth year. 

His body was brought to England, and laid, with great privacy, under 
the nave of Westminster Abbey. Only three mouniers followed the 
coffin. No inscription marks the grave. That the epitaph with which* 
Pope honoured the memory of his friend does not appear on the walls of; 
the great national cemetery is no subject of regret : for nothing worse 
was ever witten by Colley Cibber. 

Those who wish for more complete information about Atterbury may 
easily collect it from his sermons and his controversial writings, from the 
leport of the parliamentary proceedings against him, which will be found 
in the State Trials, from the five volumes of his correspondence, edited 
by Mr Nichols, and from the first volume of the Stuait p.apers, edited by 
Mr Glover. A veiy indulgent hut a veiy interesting account of the 
bishop’s political career will be found in Lord Mahon’s valuable History 
of England. 
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JOHN BUNYAN. 

(May 1854.) 

John Bun van, the most popular religious writer in the English language, 
was bom at Elstow, about a mile from Bedford, in the year 1628. He 
may be said to have been bom a tinker. The tinkers then formed an 
hereditary caste, which was held in no high estimation. They were 
generally vagrants and< pilferers, and were often confounded tvith the 
gipsies, whom in tiuth they nearly resembled. Bunyan’s father was more 
respectable than most of the tribe. He had a fixed residence, and was 
able to send his son to a village school where reading and writing were 
taught. 

' The years of John’s boyhood were those during which the puritan 
.Spirit was in the highest vigour.all over England ; and nowhere had that 
spirit more influence than in Bedfordshire. It is not wonderful, there- 
fore, that a lad to whom nature had given a powerful imagination, and 
sensibility which amounted to a disease, should have been early haunted 
by religious terrors. Before he was ten, his sports were interrupted by 
fits of remorse and despair ; and his sleep was disturbed by dreams of 
fiends trying to fly away with him. As he grew older, his mental 
conflicts became still more violent. The strong language in which he 
described them has strangely misled all his biographers except Mr 
Southey. It has long been an ordinary practice with pious YTiters to 
Hte Bunyan as an instance of the supernatural power of divine grace to 
rescue the human soul from the lowest depths of wickedness. He is 
called in one book the most notorious of profligates ; in another, the 
brand plucked from the burning. He is designated in Mr Ivimey’s 
History of the Baptists as the depraved Bunyan, the wicked tinker of 
Elstow. Mr Ryland, a man once of great note among the Dissenters, 
breaks out into the following rhapsody : — “Ho man of common sense 
and common integrity can deny that Bunyan was a practical atheist, a 
worthless contemptible infidel, a vile rebel to God and goodness, a 
common profligate, a soul-despising, a soul-murdering, a soul-damning, 
thoughtless wretch as could exist on the face of the earth. Now be 
astonished, O heavens, to eternity ! and wonder, O earth and hell ! 
while time endures. Behold this very man become a miracle of mercy, 
a mirror of wisdom, goodness, holiness, truth, and love." But whoever 
takes the trouble to e.\amine the' evidence tvill find that the good men 
who wrote this had been deceived by a phraseology which, as they had 
been hearing it and using it all their lives, they ought to have understood 
better. There cannot be a greater mistake than to infer, from the strong 
expressions in which a devout man bemoans his exceeding sinfulness, that 
he has led a worse life than his neighbours. Many excellent persons, 
whose moral character from boyhood to old age has been free from any 
stain discernible to their fellow-creatures, have, in their autobiographies 
and diaries, applied to themselves,' and doubtless with sincerih'', epithets 
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as severe as could be applied to Titus Oates or Mis lirorvungj;. It is 
quite certain that Bunyan was, at eighteen, what, in any but the most 
austerely puritanical circles, would have been considered as a young man 
of singular gravity and innocence. Indeed, it may be remarked that he, • 
like many other penitents svho, in general terms, acknowledged them- 
selves to have been the worst of mankind,' fired up and stood vigorously 
on his defence, whenever any particular charge was bi ought a^inst him 
by others. He declares, it is true, that he had let loose the reins on the" 
neck of his lusts, that he had delighted in all transgressions against the 
divine law, and that he had been the ringleader of the youth of Elstow in 
all manner of vice. But, when those who wished him ill accused him of ' 
licentious amour-., he called on God and the angels to attest his purity- 
No woman, he said, in heaven, earth, or hell, could charge him with 
having ever made any improper advances to her. Not only had he been 
strictly faithful to his wife ; but he had even before his marriage, been 
perfectly spotless. It does not appear fronr his own confessions, or from 
the railings of his enemies, that he ever was drunk in his life, 'One bad 
habit he contracted, that of using piofane language ; but he tells us that 
a single reproof cured him so effectually that he never offended again. 
The worst that can be laid to the charge of this poor yOuth, whom it 
has been the fashion to represent as the most desperate of reprobates, as 
a village Rochester, is that he had a great liking for some diversions, • 
quite harmles-s in themselves, but condemned by the ligid precisians among 
whom he lived, and for whose opinion he had a great respett. The four 
chief sins of which he was guilty were dancing, ringing the bells.of the 
parish church, playing at tipcat, and leading the history of Sir Bevis of . 
Southampton. A rector of the school of Laud would have held such it 
young man up to the whole parish as a model. But Bunyan’s notions of 
good and evil had been learned in a vciy different school ; and he Was 
made miserable by the conllict between his tastes and his scruples. 

When he was about seventeen, the .ordinary cour.se of his life wa.s 
interiuptetl by an event which gave a lasting colour to his thoughts. He 
enlisted in the parliamentaiy army, and served during the decisive cam- 
paign of 1645. All that we know of his, military career is that, at the 
siege of Leicester, one of his comrades, who had taken his jjost, was 
killed by a shot fiom the town. Bunyan ever after considered himself as 
having been saved fiom death by the special interference of Providence. ^ 
It may be observed that his imagination w.as strongly impressed by the 
glimpse which he had caught of ilie pom]) of war. To the last he loved, 
to draw his illustrations of sacred things from camps and fortresses, from 
guns, drums, trumpets, flags of truce, and regiments arrayed, each under 
its own banner. His Gr^atheart, his Captain Boanerges, and his Captain 
Credence, are evidently p‘orti-aits, of uhich the oiiginals wcie among those 
martial saints who fought and expounded in Faiifax’s army. 

In a few months Bunyan returned home and married. His wife had 
some pious relations, and brought him as her only portion some pious 
books. And now Ins mind, excitable by nature, very imperfectly dis- 
ciplined by education, and exposed, without any protection, to tlfe infec-’ 
tious virulence of the enthusiasm which was then epidemic in England, 
began to be fearfully disoidered. In outward things he soon became a 
strict Pliarisee. He was constant in attendance at prayers and sermons. 
Ills favourite amusements were one after another relinqtiislied, though not 
without many painful struggles. In the middle of a game at tipcat he 
paused, and stood staring wildly upwards with his Stick in his hand. He 
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liacl lieard a voice asking Jiim ^\helhel he would leave liis sins and go to 
hea\ en, 01 keep his sins and go to hell ; and he had seen an an ful coun- 
tenance frowning on him fiom the sky. The odious vice of bellringing 
he renounced ; but he still foi a time ventured to go to the chinch touei 
and look on uhile others pulled the ropes. But soon the thought stiuck 
him that, if he peisisted in such wickedness, the steeple iiould fall on his 
head ; and he tied in tenor from the accursed place. To give up danc- 
ing on the vill.ige green vv.as still hauler ; and some months elapsed be- 
fore he had the foilitude to part with this darling sin. When this last 
saciifice had been made, he was, even when tried by the inaMins of that 
austere time, faultless. All Elstow talked of him as an eminently pious 
youth. But his own mind was more unquiet than ever. Having nothing 
more to do in the way of visible lefoimation, yet finding in religion no 
ple.asures to supply the place of the juvenile amusements which he had 
relinquished, he began to appiehend that he lay under some special male- 
diction ; and he was tormented by a succession of fantasies vv Inch seemed 
likely to diive him to suicide or to Bedlam. 

.\t one time he took it into his head that all peisons of Israelite blood 
would be saved, and tiied to make out that he paitook of that blood ; but 
his hopes vveie speedily destiojed by his father, who seems to have had 
no ambition to be regaided .as a Jew. 

At .another time Bunyan was disturbed by a stiange dilemma : “If I 
have not faith, I am lost ; if I li.ave faith, I can work miracles.” Ilevvai 
tempted to cry' to the puddles between Elstow and Bedford, “Be ye 
dry,” and to stake his eternal hopes on the ev'ent. 

Then he took up a notion that the day of giace for Bcdfoid and the 
neighbouiing villages was past : that all who weie to be saved in that 
part of England were alieacly converted ; and that he had begun to pi.ay 
and strive some months too late. 

Then he was harassed by doubts whether the Turks were not in the 
right, and the Christians in the wrong. Then he was troubled by a 
maniacal impulse which piompted him to pray to the tiees, to a bioom- 
stick, to the paiish bull. As yet, however, he was only entering the 
Valley of the .Shadow of Death. Soon the daikness grew thicker. 
Hideous forms floated bcfoie him. Sounds of cursing and wailing w ere in 
his eai-s. His w'ay ran through stench and fire, close to the mouth of the bot- 
tomles^pit. He began to be haunted by a strange cuiiosity about the unpar- 
doii.able sin, and by a morbid longing to commit it. But the most frightful 
of .all the foims which his disease took wasa propensity to uttei blasphemy, 
and especially to lenouncehis sliaie in thebenefitsof the redemption. Night 
and d.ay, in bed, at table, at work, evil spirits, as he imagined, wereiepeating 
close to his ear the woids, “Sell him, sell him.” lie stnickat the hobgoblins ; 
he pushed them from him ; butstill tlieywereeverat his side. He cried out in 
answer to them, liotir after hom : “ Ncvei, never ; not for thousands of 
worlds ; not for thousands.” At length, vvoin out by this long agony, he 
suffered thedatal words to escape him, “Let him go, if he will.” Then 
Ins misery became moie fearful than ever. He had done what could not 
be foigiven. He had forfeited his part of the great sacrifice. Like Esau, 
he had sold his birlhiight ; and there was no longer any place foi repent- 
ance. “None,” he afterwards wrote, “knows the teirors of those days 
but myself.” He has described his suffeungs with singular energy, .sim- 
plicity, and pathos. He envied the brutes ; he envied the veiy stones in 
the street, and the tiles on the houses. The sun seemed to withhold its 
light and warmth from him. His body, though c.ast ir a sturdy mould, 
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and ihougVi sVill'in llic higliesl vigour of youth, Uemblec whole days to- 
gether with the fear of death and judgnVent. He fancied that this 
trembling was the sign set on the worst reprobates, the sign which God 
had put on Cain. The unhappy man’s emotion destroyed his power of 
digestion. He had such pains that he expected to burst asunder like 
Tudas, whom he regarded as his prototype. 

Neither the books which Bunyan read, nor the advisers whom he con- 
sulted, were likely to do much good in d case like his. His small library 
Iiad received a most unseasonable addition, the account of the lamentable 
end of Francis Spira. One ancient man of high repute for piety, whom 
the sufferer consulted, gave an opinion which might well have produced 
fatal consequences. “ I am afraid,” said Bunyan, “ that I have committed 
the sin against tire Holy Ghost.” “ Indeed,” said the old fanatic, “ I am 
afraid that you have.” 

At length die clouds broke ; the light became clearer and clearer ; and 
the enthusiast, who had imagined that he was branded with the mark of 
the first murderer, and destined to the end of the arch traitor, enjoyed - 
peace and a cheerful confidence in the mercy of God. Years elapsed, 
however, before his nerves, which had been so perilously overstrained, 
recovered their tone. When he had joined a Baptist society at Bedford, - 
and was for the first time admitted to partake of the Eucharist, it was 
with difficulty that he could refrain from imprecating destniction on his 
brethren while the cup was passing from hand to hand. After he had 
been some time a member of the congiegation, he began to preach j and 
his sermons produced a powerful effect. He vvas indeed illiterate ; but 
he spoke to illiterate men. The severe training through which he had 
passed had given him such an experimental knowledge of all the modes of 
religious melancholy as he could never have gathered from books ; and 
his vigorous genius, animated by a fervent spirit of devotion, enabled him, 
not only to exercise a great influence over the vulgar, but even to extort 
the half contemptuous admiration of scholars. Yet it was long before he 
ceased to be tormented by an impulse which urged him to utter words of 
lorrible impiety in the pulpit. 

Counter-irritants are of as great use in moral as in physical diseases. 
It should seem that Bunyan was finally relieved from the internal suffer- 
ings which had embittered his life by sharp persecution from without. He 
had been five years a preacher, when the Restoration put it in the power of 
the Cavalier gentlemen and clergymen all over the country to oppress the 
Dissenters ; and of all the Dissenters whose history is known to us, he was 
perhaps the most hardly treated. In November 1660, he was flung into Bed- 
ford gaol ; and there he remained, with some intervals of partial and precari- 
ous liberty, during twelve yeare. His persecutors tried to extort from him a 
promise that he would abstain from preaching ; but he was convinced that 
he was divinely set apart and commissioned to be a teacher of righteous- 
ness ; and he was fully determined to obey God rather than man. Hcivas 
brought before several tribunals, laughed at, caressed, reviled, menaced, 
but in vain. He was facetiously told that hp was quite right in thinking 
that ^ he ought not to hide his gift ; but that his real gift was skill in 
repairing old kettles. I le was compared to Alexander the coppersmith. 
He was told that, if he would give up preaching, he should be instantly 
liberated. He was warned that, if he persisted in disobeying the law, he 
would be liable to banishment, and that, if he were found in England 
after a certain time his neck would be stretched. His answer was, “ If 
you let me out to-day, 1 will preach again tp-morrow,” Year after year 
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he lay patiently in a dungeon, compai-ed with which the worse prison now 
to be found jn the island is a.palace. ' His fortitude is the more extraor- 
dinary, because his domestic feelings -were unusually strong. Indeed, he 
was considered by his stem brethren as somewhat too fond and indulgent 
a parent. He had several small children, and among them a daughter 
who was blind, and whom he loved with peculiar tenderness. He could 
not, he said, bear even to let the wind blow on her ; and now she must 
suffer cold and hunger; she must beg ; she must be beatep ; “yet,” he 
added, “ I must, I must do it.” While he lay in prison' he could do 
■ nothing in the way of his old trade for the .support of his family. He de- 
tennined, therefore, to tahe up a new trade. He learned to make long 
tagged thread laces ; and many thousands of these articles were furnished 
by-him to the hawkers. While his hands were thus busied, he had other 
employment for his mind and his lips. He gave religious instruction to 
his fellow-captives, and formed from among them a little flock, of which 
he was himself the pastor. He studied indefatigably the few books tvhich 
he possessed. His two chief companions were the Bible and Fox’s Book 
of hlartyrs. His knowledge of the Bible was such that he might have been 
called a living concordance ; and on the margin of his copy of the Book 
of Martyrs are still legible the ill spelt lines of doggrel in which he ex- 
pressed his reverence for the brave sufferers, and his implacable enmity 
ta the mystical Babylon. 

At length he began to write ; and though it was some time before he 
discovered wlibre Ids strength lay, his writings were not unsuccessful. 
They ireie cesise, indeed ; bat they .^iieiied a keen mother xrk, a great 
command of the homely mother tongue, an intimate knowledge ol the 
English Bible, and a vast and dearly-bought spiritual experience. They 
therefore, when the corrector of the press had improved the synt.ax and 
the spelling, were well received by the humbler class of Dissenters. 

Much of Bunyan’s time was spent in controversy. He Wrote sharply 
against the QHakers 7 whom he seems always to have held iii utter abhor- 
, rence. It is, however, a remarkable fact that he adopted one of their 
peculiar fashions : his practice was to avrite, not "November or Decem- 
ber, but eleventh month and twelfth month. 

He wrote against the liturgy of the Church of England. No two 
things, according to him, had less afiinitythan the form of prayer and the 
'' spirit of prayer. Those, lieTaid with much point, who have most of 
the spirit of prayer are all to be found in gaol ; and those who have most 
zeal for the form of prayer are all to be found at the alehouse. The doc- 
trinal articles, on the other hand, he warmly praised, and defended against 
some Aiminian clergymen who had signed them. The most acrimonious 
of all his works is his answer to Edward Fowler, aftenvards Bishop of 
Gldueester, an excellent man, but not free from the taint of Pelagianism. 

Bunyan had also a dispute with some of the chiefs of the sect to which he 
belonged. He doubtless held with perfect sincerity the distinguishing tenet 
of that sect ; but he did not consider that tenet as one of high importance, and 
willingly joined in communion ivith quiet Presbyterians and Independents. 
I'he sterner Baptists, therefore, loudly pronounced him a false brother. 
A controversy arose which long survived the original combatants. In 
our own time the cause which Bunyan had defended with rude logic and 
rhetoric against Kiffin and Danvers was pleaded by Robert Hall with an 
ingenuity and eloquence such as no polemical writer has ever surpassed. 

During the years which immediately followed the Restoration, Bunyan’s 
confinement seems to have been strict. But, as the passions of 16C0 
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cooled, os llie hatred with udiicli the Furifans had hcen regarded -while 
their reign was recent gave place to pity, he was less, amUlcs’’ harshly 
trealerl. The distress of his family, and his own patience, courage, and 
jiiety softened the hearts of his persecutors. Like hi.s own Christian in 
the cage, he found protectors even among the crowd of Vanity _Fa'r. The 
bishop of the diocese. Dr Barlow, is said to have interceded f< 3 r him. At 
length the prisoner wa.s suffered to pass most of -Ids timebeyot'd the svalls 
of the gaol, on condition, as it should seem, that he remained wnthin the 
town of Bedford. 

lie owed his complete liberation to one of the worst acts of one of the 
worst governments that England has everseen. In 1671 the Cabal u’as in- 
pvswer. Cliarles 11 . had concluded the treaty by which he botmd himself 
to set up the Roman Catholic religion in England. The first step which 
he took towards that end was to annul, by an uuconstitutionat exercise of 
his prerogative, all the penal statutes against the Roman Catholics ; and, • 
in order to disgivise his real design, he annulled at the same tiri>e the penal 
statutes against Frotestant nonconformists. Bnnyan was consequently 
set at large. In the first warmth of his gratitude he published a tract in 
which he compared Charles to that humane and generous Fersian king 
■uho, though not himself blest with the light of the true religion, favoured ' 
the chosen people, and permitted them, after year's of capti'dty, to re- 
build their beloved temple. To candid men, who consider how much _ 
Bunyan had suffered, and how little he could gues,s the secret designs of 
the court, the unsuspiciou.s thankfulness with uhicli he accepted the 
precious boon of freedom will not appear to rccpiire'any apology- 

Before Ire left his prison he had' begun the book which has made his 
name immortal. Tire history of that book is remarkable. The nuth'or 
■was, as he tells ns, writing a treatise, in which he had occasion to speak of 
the stages of tire Christian progress. He compared that progress, as many 
others had compared it, to a jiilgrimage. Soon his quick wit discovered 
innumerable jioints of similarity which had escaped his predecessors, 
images c.rnie crowding on his mind faster than he could put them info 
words, quagmires and pits, steep bilks, dark and horrible glcnS, softs-ale-s, 
sunny pastures^ i gloomy castle of which the courtyard was strewn with 
tlie sl,ulls and bones of murdered prisoners, a town all bustle nnd splen- - 
dour, like London on the Lord Mayor’s Day, and the narrow path, .straight 
ns a rule could make it, nmiiing on up hill and down hill, tlirot'gh city and 
thioug'ii \iilderncs,, to the Black River and the .Shining Gate- He bad 
found out, as most people would have said, by accident, a-s be would 
doubtless have said, by the guidance of Frovidence, where his powers lay. 
He bad no suspicion, indeed, that be was producing a ma.stevP'ece. lie 
could not guess what place his allegory would ocaipy in English literature;’ 
for of Englisii literature he knew nothing. Those who suppose him to' 
have studied tlie Fairy Queen might easily be confuted, if this were the 
proper place for a detailed examination of the passages in which the two 
allegories have been thought to resemble each other. Tlie oply work of 
fiction, in all probability, with which he could compare his Pilgrim, was 
his old favourite, the legend of Sir Bevis of Southampton. He would 
have thought it a sin to borrow any time from the serious bus’mess of his 
'^life, from his expositions, his controversies, and his lace tags, for the pur- 
pose of amusing himself with what he considered merely as a tride. It 
was only, he assures us, at spare moments that he returned to the House 
Beautiful, the Delectable Mountains, and the Enchanted Ground. He 
iiad no assistance. Nobody but himself saw a line, till the whole was 
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-oomplete. lie then consulted l)is pious friends. Some were pleased. 
Othere'were much scandalised. It was a vain^story, a mere romance, 
about giants, and lions, and goblins, and warriors, sometimes fighting with 
monsters and sometimes regaled by fairladies in stately palaces. The loose 
atheistical wits at AViirb might write such stuff to divert the painted 
Jercbels of the court : but did it become a minister of the gospel to copy 
lire evil fashions of the world ? There had been a time when the cant of 
such' fools would have made Bunyan miserable. But that time rvas 
passed ; and his mind was now in a firm and healthy state. He saw 
that, in employing fiction to mahe tnith dear and goodness attractive, he 
was only following the e.vample which every Christian ought to propose 
to himself; and he deteimined to priirt. 

The Pilffn'in's Progress stole silently into the world. Not a single 
copy of. the first edition is known to be in existence. The year of 
]niblication has not been ascertained. It is probable that, during some 
mionths, the little volume circulated only among poor and obscure - 
sectaries. But soon the irresistible charm of a book which gratified the 
imagination of the reader with all the action and scenery of a fairy tale, 
rrhich e.xercised his rngeiruity by setting him to discover a multitude of 
curious airalogies, which interested his feelings for human beings, frail 
like himself, and struggliirg with temptations from within and from with- - 
.out, which ever}' rnonreut drew a smile front him by some stroke of 
■quaint yet simple pleasatitry, and nevertheless left on his mind a senti- 
ment'Of reverence for God and of sympathy for man, began to produce 
its effect. In puritanical circles, from which plays and novels tvere 
.‘''trictly excluded, that effect was such as no woik of genitts, though it 
tr’ere superior to the Iliad, to Don Quixote, or to Othello, can ever pro- 
duce on a mind accustomed to indulge in literary luxury. In 1678 came 
forth a second edition with additions ; and then the demand became 
immense. In the four following yeais the book was reprinted six times. 
^The eighth edition, which contains the last improvements made by the 
author, was published in 16S2, the ninth in 16S4, the tenth in 1685. 
The help of tlie engiaver had early been called in ; and tens of thousands 
of children looked with terror and delight on execrable copper plates, 
which represented Christian tlinisliiig his sword into Apollyon, or writh- 
ing in the grasp of Giant Despair. In Scotland, and in some of the 
colonies, the Pilgrim was even more popular than in his native country. ^ 
Bunyan has told us, with veiy pardonable vanity, that in New England 
his dream was the daily subject of the conversation of thousands, and 
was thought worthy to appear in the most superb binding. He had 
numerous admirers in Holland, and among the Huguenots of France. 
With the pleasures, however, .he experienced some of the pains of 
eminence. Knavish booksellers put forth volumes of trash under his 
name ; and envious scribblers maintained it to be impossible that the 
poor ignorant tinker should really be the author of the book which was 
called his. 

He took the best w.ay to confound both those who counterfeited him 
and those who slandered him. 'He continued to work the gold-field 
which he had discovered, and to draw from it new treasures, not indeed 
“with quite such ease and in quite such abundance as when the precious 
.soil was still virgin, but yet with success which left all competition far 
behind. In 16S4 appeared the second part of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

- It was soon followed by the “ Holy AYar,” which, if the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
giess ” did not exist', would be the best allegory tliat ever was written. 
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Bun^'an’s place in society was now verj' different from what it had- 
been. There had been a time when'inany Dissenting minister, who 
could talk Latin and read Greek, had affected to treat him with scorn. 
But his fame and influence now far exceeded theirs. He had so great an 
authority among the Baptists that he was popularly called Bishop Biuiyan. 
His episcopal visitations were annual. From Bedford he rode every year 
to London, and preached there to large and attentive congregations. 
From London he went his circuit through the countiy, animating the zeal 
of his brethren, collecting and distributing alms, and making up quarrels. 
The magistrates seem in general to have given him little trouble. 
But there is reason to believe that, in the year 16S5, he was in some 
danger of again occupying his old quarters in Bedford gaol. In that year 
the rash and wicked enterprise of Monmouth gave the Government a pre- 
text for persecuting the Nonconformists ; and scarcely one eminent divine 
of the Presbyterian, Independent, or Baptist persuasion remained unmo- 
lested. Baxter was in prison : Howe was driven into exile : Hemy was 
arrested. Two eminent Baptists, with whom Bunyan had been engaged 
in controversy, were in great peril and distress. Danvers was in dan- 
ger of being hanged ; and Killin’s grandsons were actually hanged. The 
tradition is that, during those evil days, Bunyan was forced to disguise 
himself as a waggoner, and that he preached to his congregation at Bed- 
ford m a smoke-frock, with a cart-whip in his hand. But soon a great' 
change took place. James the Second was at open war with the Churchj 
and found it necessary to court the Dissenters. Some of the creatures of 
the government tried to seaire the aid of Bunyan. They probably knew 
that he had written in praise of the indulgence of 1672, and therefore 
hoped that he might be equally pleased with the indulgence of 16S7. 
But fifteen years of thought, observ'ation, and commerce with the world 
had made him wiser. Nor were the cases exactly parallel. Charles was 
a professed Protestant : James was a professed Papist. The object of 
Charles’s indulgence was disguised ; the object of James’s indulgence was 
patent. Bunyan was not deceived. He exhorted his hearers to prepare 
themselves by fasting and prayer for the danger which menaced their 
civil and religious liberties, and refused even to speak to the courtier who 
came down to remodel the corporation of Bedford, and who, as was 
supposed, had it in charge to offer some municipal dignity to the Bishop 
of the Baptists. 

Bunyan did not live to see the Revolution. In the summer of 168S he 
undertook to plead the cause of a son with an angry father, and at length 
prevailed on the old man not to disinherit the young one. This good 
work cost the benevolent intercessor his life. He had to ride through 
heavy rain. He came drenched to his lodgings on Snow Hill, was seized 
with a violent fever, and died in a few days. He was buried in Bunhiil 
Fields ; and the spot where he lies is stilt regarded by the Nonconformists 
witli a feeling which seems scarcely in harmony with the stern spirit of 
their theology. Many Puritans, to whom tire respect paid by Roman 
Catholics to the reliques and tombs of saints seemed childish or sinful, are 
said to have begged with their dying breath tliat their coffins might be 
placed as near as possible to the office of the author- of the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 

The fame of Bunyan during his life, and during the century which 
followed his death, was indeed great, but was almost entirely confined to 
religious families of the middle and lower classes. Very seldom was he 
during that time mentioned with respect by any writer of great literary 
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eminence. Young coupled his prose with the poetry of the wretched 
D’Urfey. In the Spiritual Quixote, the adventures of Christian are 
. ranked with those of Jack the Giant-Killer and John Ilickathrift. Cow- 
per ventured to praise the great allegorist, but did not venture to name 
him.' It is a /significant circumstance that, till a recent period, all the 
numerous editions of the “ Pilgilm’s Progress” were evidently meant for 
the cottage and the servants’ hall. The paper, the printing, the plates, 
were all of the meanest description. In general, when’ the educated 
minority and the common people differ about the merit of a book, the 
opinion of the educated minority finally prevails. The “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress ” is perhaps the only book about whiclj, after the lapse of a hundred 
years,' the educated minouty has come overfo the opinion of the common 
people. 

' The attempts which have been made to improve and to imitate this 
book are not to be numbered. It has been done into verse : it has been 
done into modem English. “The Pilgrimage of Tender Conscience,’’ 
“The Pilgrimage of Good Intent,” “The Pilgrimage of Seek Truth,” 
“ The Pilgrimage of Theophilus,” “ The Infant Pilgrim,” “ The Hindoo 
Pilgrim,” are among the many feeble copies of the great original. But 
the peculiar glory of Bunyan is that those who most hated his doctrines 
' have tried to borrow the help of his genius. A Catholic version of his 
. parable may be seen with the head of the Virgin in the title-page. On 
the other hand, those Antinomians for whom his Calvinism is not strong 
enough may study the pilgrimage of Hcplizibah, in which nothing wilt 
be found which can be construed into an admission of free agency and 
universal redemption. But the most extraordinary of all the acts of 
Vandalism by which a fine work of art was ever defaced was committed 
so late as the year 1S53. It was determined to transform the “ Pilgrim’s" 
Progress” into a Tiactarian book. The task was not easy :_for it was 
necessary to make the two sacraments the most prominent objects in the 
allegory ; and of all Christian theologians, avowed Quakers excepted, 
Bunyan was the one in whose system the sacraments held the least pro- 
minent place. However, the Wicket Gate became a type of Baptism, 
a'nd the House Beautiful of the Eucharist. The effect of this change is 
.such as assuredly the ingenious person who made it never contemplated. 
For, as not a single pilgrim passes through the Wicket Gate in infancy, 
and as Faithful hurries past the House Beautiful without stopping, the 
lesson which the fable in its altered shape teaches, is that none but adults 
ought to be baptised, and that the Eucharist may safely be neglected. 
Nobody would h.ave discovered from the original “ Pilgrim’s Progi-ess ” 
that the author was not a Predobaptist. To turn his book into a book 
against Predobaptism was an achievement reserved for an Anglo-Catholic 
divine. Such blunders must necessarily be committed by every man who 
mutilates parts of a great work, without taking a comprehensive view 
of the whole. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

(Fr.nRUARY 1856.) 

Oliver GoLnbJiiTil, one of Ihc mo*;! plcnsin" English writers of tlie 
eighteenth centuij’. He was of a Piotestant and Saxon family whidi 
had heen long settled in Ireland, and which had, lihe most other I’ro- 
IC'^tant and Saxon families, been, in troubled times, haiassed and put iii 
fear by the native population. His father, diaries Goldsmith, studied 
in the reign of Queen Anne at the diocesan school of Elphin, became 
attached to the daughter of the schoolmaster, married her, took orders,, 
and settled at a place called Valias in the county of Longfoid, There he 
with difficulty' supjiortcfl Ins wife and childien on what he could cam," 
partly as a curate and partly as a'farmer. 

At Pallas Oliver Goldsmith was bom in Kovember 172S. That spot 
was then, for all practical purposes, almost as remote fiom the busy and 
splendid capital in which his later years weie passed, ns any clearing in 
Upper Canada or any .sheeir-wallc in Auslialasia now is. Even at this 
day those enthusiasts who. venture to make a pilgrimage to the birth- 
place of the poet arc forced to perform the latter part of their journey on 
foot. The hamlet lies fai fiom any high road, on a dieaiy plain which, 
in wet weather, is often a lake. The lanes would hi cak any jaunting 
car to pieces; and theie aic ruts and sloughs through which the most 
strongly built wheels cannot be dragged. 

While Oliver was still a child, his father was presented to a living 
worth about /200 a year, in the county of Westmeath. The family 
accordingly quitted their cottage in the wilderness for a spacious house 
on a frequented road, near the village of I.issoy. Here the boy was 
taught his letters by a maid-servant, and was sent in his seventh year to 
a village school kept by an old quaitermaster on half-pay, svlio piofcsscd 
to teach nothing but reading, writing, and arithmetic, btit, who had an 
ine.\haustible fund of stories about ghosts, banshees, and fairies,- about 
the great Rapparee chiefs, Baldcarg O'Donnell and galloping llogan, 
and about the exploits of Petei borough and Stanhope, the surprise of 
Monjuich, and the glorious disaster of Brihuega. This man must liavc 
been of the Protestant religion ; but he was of the aboriginal race, and 
not only spoke the Irish language, but could pour forth uiipiemeditated 
Irish verses. Oliver early' became, and through life continued to be, a 
jrassionate admirer of the Irish music, and es]5ecially of the compositions 
of Carolan, some of the last notes of whose harp he heard. It ought to 
be added that Oliver, though by birth one of the Englishry, and though,, 
connected by numerous ties with the Established Church, never showed 
the least sign of that contemptuous antipathy with which, in his day.s, the 
ruling minority in Ireland too generally regarded the subject majority. 
So far indeed was he from sharing in the opinions and feelings of tlie 
caste to which he belonged, that he conceived an aversion to the Glorious 
and Tmmort.al Memory, and, even when Gcoige the Third was on the • 
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throne, nininlainecl that nothing but the restoration of the banished dynasty 
could save the countiy. 

I'rom the liumble academy' kept by the old soldier Goldsmith was le- 
nioved in his ninth year. He went to'several grammar schools, and 
acquiied some knowledge of the ancient languages. Ilis life at this time 
seems to have been far from happy. He had, as appeai-s from the 
admirable portrait of him at Knowle, features hansh even to ugline.ss. 
The small-pox had set its mark ou him with more than Usual severity. 
His .statute was small, and his limbs ill put together. Among hoys little 
tenderness is shown to personal defects ; and the ridicule excited by poor 
Oliver’s appearance was heightened by a peculiar simplicity and a disposi- 
tion to blunder which he retained to the last. He became the common 
butt of boys and masters, was pointed at as a fright in the play-ground, 
and flogged as a dunce in the school-ioom. When he had risen to emi- 
nence, those who had once derided him lansacked their memoiy for the 
events of his early yeais, and recited repartees and couplets uliich had 
dropped fiom him, and which, though little noticed at the time, were 
.'upposed, a quarter of a century later, to indicate the powei-s which pro- 
duced the “ Vicar of Wakefield ’’ and the “ Deserted N’illage.” 

In his seventeenth year Oliver went up to Trinity College, Dublin, as 
a sizar. The sizars paid nothing for food and tuition, and very little for 
lodging j but they had to perform some menial services from which they 
have long been relieved. They swept the court : they canied up the 
dinner to the fellows’ table, and changed the plates and poured out the 
ale of the Vulei-s of the society. Goldsmith was quartered, not alone, in 
a gairct, on the window of which his name, scrawled by himself, is still 
lead with inteiest.* From such garrets many men of less parts than his 
have made their way to the woolsack or to the episcopal bench. Ihit 
Goldsmith, wdnle he suffered all the humiliations, threw away all the ad- 
^antages, of his situation. He neglected the studies of the place, stood 
low' at the examinations, was turned down to the bottom of his class for 
playing the buffoon in the lecture-room, was seveiely leprimanded for 
pumping on a constable, and was caned by a brutal tutor for giving a 
Itall in the attic story of the college to some gay youths and damsels fiom 
the city. 

While Oliver was leading at Dublin a life divided between squalid dis- 
tress and squalid dissipation, his father died, leaving a mere pittance, 
’fhe youth obtained his bachelor’s degiee, and left the university. 
During some time the humble dwelling to which his widowed mother 
had retired w'as his liome. lie was now in his twenty-first year ; it was 
necessary that he should do something ; and his education seemed to 
have fitted him to do nothing but to diess himself in gaudy colours, of 
w'hich he was as fond as a magpie, to take a hand at cards, to sing Irish 
airs, to play the flute, to angle in summer, and to tell ghost stories 
bj' the fire in winter. He tried five or six professions in turn without 
success. He applied for ordination ; but, as he ajiphed in scarlet 
clothes, he was speedily turned out of the episcopal palace. He then 
became tutor in an opulent family, but soon quitted his situation in con- 
sequence of a dispute about play'. Then he determined to emigrate to 
America. His relations, with much satisfaction, saw him set out for Cork 
on a good horse w'ith thirty pounds in his pocket, but in six weeks he 

* The glass on which the name is written has, as we are informed hy a writer in 
Kates and Qu fries fed S ix. p. oi), been inclosed in a frame and deposited in the 
Manuscript Room of the College iLibrary, where it is still to be seen. 
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came b'acl: on n miserable back, w-itliout a penny, and informed his 
mother that tlie ship in which he had taken his passage, having got a fair 
wind while he was at a party of pleasure, had sailed without him. Then 
he resolved to study the law. A generous kinsman advanced fifty'pounds. 
With this sum Goldsmith went to Dublin, was enticed into a gaming 
house, and lost every shilling. He then thought of medicine. A small 
purse u’as made up ; and in his twenty-fourth year he was 'sent to Edin- 
burgh. At Edinburgh he passed eighteen months in nominal attendance 
on lectures, and picked up some superficial information about chemistry 
and natural history. Thence he went to Leyden, still pretending to study 
physic. He left that celebrated university, the third university at which 
he had resided, in his twenty-seventh year, without a degree, with the 
merest smattering of medical knowledge, and with no property but his 
clothes and his flute. His flute, however, proved a useful friend. ' He 
rambled on foot through Flanders, France, and Switzerland, playing 
tunes which everywhere set the peasantry dancing, and which often pro- 
cured for him a supper and a bed. He wandered as far as Italy., 1 lis 
musical performances, indeed, were not to the taste of the Italians ; but 
he-contrived to live on the alms which he obtained at the gates of the 
convents. It should, however, be observed that the stories which he told 
about this part of his life ought to be received with great caution ; for 
strict veracity was never one of his virtues ; and a man who is ordinarily 
inaccurate in narration is likely to be more than ordinarily inaccurate tvhen 
he talks about his own travels. Goldsmith, indeed, tvas so regardless of 
truth as to assert in print that he was present at a most interesting con- 
versation between Voltaire and Fontenelle, and that this conversation 
took place at Paris. Now it is certain that Voltaire never was within a 
hundred leagues of P.aiis during the whole time which Goldsmith passed 
on tlie Continent. 

' In 1756 the wanderer landed at Dover, without a shilling, without-a 
fiiend, and without a calling. He had, indeed, if his own unsupported 
evidence may l>e trusted, obtained from the University of Padua a doctor’s 
degree ; but this dignity proved utterly useless to him. In England his 
flute was not in request : there were no convents ; and he was forced to 
have recourse to a series of desperate expedients. He turned strolling 
player ; but his face and figure were ill suited to the boards even of the 
humblest theatre. He pounded drugs and ran about London with phiaK 
for charitable chemists. He joined a swarm of beggars, which made its 
nest in Axe Vartl. He was fora time usher of a school, and felt the miseries 
and humiliations of this situation so keenly that he thought it a promotion 
10 be permitted to earn his bread as a bookseller’s hack ; but he soon 
found the new yoke more g.alling than the old one, and rvas glad to 
become an usher again. He obtained a medical appointment in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company ; but the appointment was speedily 
revoked. Why it was revoked we are not told. The subject was one 
on which he never liked to talk. It is probable that he was incompetent 
to perform the duties of the place. Then he presented himself at 
Surgeon’s Hall for examination, as mate to a naval hospital. Fiven to so 
humble a post he was found unequal. By this time the schoolmaster 
whom he had served for a morsel of food and the third part of a bed was 
'no more. Nothing remained but to return to the lowest diudgery of 
literature. Goldsmith took a garret in a miserable court, to which he had 
to climb from the brink of Fleet Ditch by a dizzy ladder of flagstones called 
Breakneck Steps. The court and the ascent have long disappeared ; but 
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old T.ondoneis will remembev both.* Here, at thirty, ibe unlucky 
adventurer sat down to toil like a galley slave. ' 

In the succeeding six years he sent to the press some things which have 
survived and many which have perished. He produced articles for re- 
views, magazines, and newspapers ; children’sbooks which, bound in gilt 
paper and adorned with hideous woodcuts, appeared in the window of 
the once far-famed shop at the comer of Saint Paul’s Churchyard ; “ An 
Inquiry into the State of Polite Learning in Europe,” which, though of 
little or no value, is still reprinted among his works ; a “ Life of Beau 
Nash,” which is not reprinted, though it well deserves to be so;+ a 
superficial and incorrect, but very readable, “ History of England,” in a 
series of letters purporting to be addressed by a nobleman to his son ; and 
some very lively and amusing “ Sketches of London Society,” in a series 
of letters purporting to be addressed by a Chinese traveller to his friends. 
All these works were anonymous ; but some of them were well known to 
be Goldsmith’s ; and he gradually rose in the estimation of the book- 
sellers for whom he drudged. He was, indeed, emphatically a popular 
writer. For accurate research or grave disquisition he was not well 
qualified by nature or by education. He knew nothing accurately : his 
reading had been desultory ; nor had he meditated deeply on what he 
had lead. He had seen much of the world ; but he had noticed and re- 
tained little more of what he had seen than some grotesque incidents and 
' characters which had happened to strike Ins fancy. But, though h'is 
mind was very scantily sloied with materials, he used what materials he 
had in such a way as to produce a wonderful effect. There have been 
many greater writers ; but perhaps no writer was ever more unifomily 
agreeable. His style was always pure and easy, and, on proper occa- 
sions, pointed and energetic. His narratives were always amusing, his 
descriptions always picturesque, his humour rich and joyous, yet not 
without an occasional tinge of amiable sadness. About everything that 
he wrote, serious or sportive, there was a ceitain natural grace and 
decorum, hardly to be expected from a man a great pare of whose life had 
been passed among thieves and beggars, street-walkers and merry andrews, 
in those squalid dens which are the leptoach ofgieat capitals. 

As his name gradually became known, the circle of his acquaintance 
widened. He was introduced to Johnson, who was then considered as 
the first of living English writers ; to Reynolds, the first of English 
painters ; and to Burke, who had not yet entered parliament, but had 
distinguished himself greatly by his writings and by the eloquence of his 
conversation. With these eminent men Goldsmith became intimate. In 
1 763 he was one of the nine original members of that celebrated fraternity 
which has sometimes been called the Literary Club, but which has 
always disclaimed that epithet, and still glories in the simple name of 
'I'lie Club. 

By this time Goldsmith had quitted his miserable dwelling at the top 
of Breakneck Steps, and had taken chambers in the more civilised region 

* .“i gentleman, who states that he has known the neighbourhood for thirty year.s, 
corrects this account, and informs the present publisher that the Breakneck Steps, 
thirty-two in number, divided into two nights, are stiil in existence, and that, accord- 
ing to tradition, Goldsmith^s house was not on the steps, but was the first house at the 
head of the court, on the left hand, going from the Old Bailey. See Notes and Queries 
(2d S. ix. 2S0}. 

t Mr Black has pointed out that this is inaccurate : the life of Nash has been twice 
reprinted ; once in Mr Prior’s edition (vok iii. p. 249), and once in Mr Cunningham’s 
edition (vol. iv. p. 35). ' 
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of the Inns of Coin-t." But he was still often reduced to pitiable shifts. 
Towards the close of 1 764 his rent was so lonp in arrear that his landlady 
one. morning called in the help of a sherifTs officer. The debtor, in great 
pcrple.\ity, despatched a messenger to Johnson ; and Johnson, alway.s 
friendly, though often surly, sent back the messenger witli .a guinea, and 
promised to follow speedily. He came, and found that Goldsmith had 
changed the guinea, and was railing at the landlady over a -bottle of 
Madeira. Johnson put the coik into the bottle, and entreated his friend 
to consider calmly how money was to be procured. Goldsmith said that, 
he had a novel ready for the press. Johnson glanced at the manusciipt, 
saw that there were good things in it, took it to a bookseller, sold it ibr 
jjdo, and soon returned with the money. The rent was paid ; and the 
sheriff’s officer withdrew. According to one story. Goldsmith gave his 
landlady a sharp reprimand Car her treatment of him ; according to 
another, he insisted on her joining him in a bowl of punch. Both stories 
are probably true. The novel which was thus ushered into the world was 
the “Vicar of Wakefield.” - ^ 

But, before the "Vicar of Wakefield” appeared in print, came the 
great crisis of Goldsmith’s literary life. In Christmas week, 1764, he 
published a poem, entitled the “Traveller.” It was the first work to 
which he had put his name ; and it at once raised him to the rank of a 
Icgitiniate English classia The opinion of the most skilful critics was, 
that nothing liner had appeared in verse since the fourth book of the 
" Dmiciad.” In one re.spect the “ Traveller ” differs from all Goldsmith’s 
other writings. In general his designs were bad, and his execution goori. 
In the “Traveller,” the execution, though deserving of much praise,. is 
far inferior to the design. No philosophical poem, ancient or modern, has 
a plan so noble, and at the same time so simple. An English w.anderer, 
seated on a crag among the Alps, near the point where three great 
countries meet, looks down on the boundless jrrospect, reviews his long 
pilgrimage, recalls the varieties of scenery, of climate, of government, of 
religion, of national character, w Inch he has observed, and comes to the 
conclusion, just or unjust, that our happiness depends little on political 
institutions, and much on the temper and regulation of our own minds. 

While the fourth edition of the “Traveller” was on the countem of 
the booksellers, the “ Vicar of Wakefield ” appeared, and rapidly obtained 
a popularity w Inch has lasted down to our own time, and which is likely 
to last as long as our language. The fable is indeed one of the worst that 
ever was constructed, it wants, not merely that pi obabilily which ought 
to be found in a talc of common English life, but that consistency which 
ought to be found even in the wildest fiction about witches, giants, and 
fairies. But the earlier chapters have all the sweetness of pastoral poetrv, 
together with all the vivacity of comedy. Moses and his spectacles, the 
vic.ar and Ins monogamy, the sharper and his cosmogony, the squire 
proving from Aristotle that relatives arc lelated, Olivia preparing herself 
for the arduous task of converting a rakish lover by studying the contro- 
versy between Robinson Cnisoe and Eriday, the great ladies with their 
.scandal about Sir Tomkyn’s amours and Dr Burdock’s verses, and Mr 
Biiidiell with his “Fudge,” have caused ns much harmless mirth as has 
ever been caused by matter packed into so small a number of p.ages. 
The latter part of the tale is unworthy of the beginning. As we appioacli 
the catastrophe, the absurdities lie thicker and thicker ; and the gleams 
of pleasantry become rarer and rarer. 

_ The success \i Inch had attended Goldsmith as a novelist emboldened 
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him to try Jiis fortune as a dramatist. lie wrote the “ Goodnatiired' 
Man,” a piece wliich had a worse fate than it deserved. Galrick refused 
to produce it at Dniry Lane. It was acted at Co vent Garden in 1768, 
but Was coldly received. The author, however, cleared by his benefit 
nights, and by the sale of the copyright, no less than^5oo, five times as 
- much asdie had made by the “ Traveller” and the “ Vicar of Wakefield ” 
together. The plot of the “ Goodnatiired Man” is, like almost all Gold- 
smith’s plots, very ill ConstniCted. But some passages are exquisitely 
ludicrous ; much more ludicrous, indeed, than suited the taste of the 
■.town at that time. A canting, mawkish play, entitled “ False Delicacy,” 

. '-liad just had an immense run. Sentimentality was all the mode. During 
■some years, more tears were shed at comedies than at tragedies ; and a 

■ pleasantry which moved the audience to anything more than a grave 

■ • smile ^vas reprobated as low. It is not strange, therefore, that the very 

best .scene in the “Goodnatiired Man,” that in which Miss Richland ^ 
finds her lover attended by the bailiff and the bailiff's follower in full '. 
.^court dresses, should have been mercilessly hissed, and should have been 
omitted after the first night. 

In 1770 appeared the “Deserted Village.” In mere diction and 
versification this Celebrated poem is fully equal, perhaps superior, to the 
“Traveller;” and it Is generally preferred to the “Traveller” by that ' 
Targe class of readers who think, with Bayes in the “ Rehearsal,” that • 

- the only use of a plan is to bring in fine things. More discerning judges, '■ 
however, while they admire the beauty of the details, are shocked by 
one unpardonable fault which pervades the whole. The fault we mean, ' 
is not that theory about wealth and luxury which has so often been cen- 
sured.by p'blilical economists. The theory is indeed false : but the poein,- 
considered merely as a poem, Ls not necessarily the worse on that account, - 
The finest poein in the Latin language, indeed the finest didactic poem ■ 
in any language, was written in defence of tlie silliest and meanest of all • 

. ■ -systems df natural and moral philosophy. A poet may easily be pardoned 
for reasoning ill; but he cannot be pardoned for describing ill, for ob- 
serving thewvorld in which he lives so carelessly thathis portraits bear no' 
resemblance to the originals, for exhibiting as copies from real life mon- 
strous combinations of things wliich never were and never could be found 
together. AVhat would be thought of a painter who should mix August " 
and januarj'inone landscape, who should introduce a frozen river into a 
harvest scene ? Would^ it be a sufficient defence of such a picture to 
say that every part was exquisitely coloured, that the green hedges, the 
apple-trees loaded with finit, the waggons reeling under the yellov/ 
sheaves, and the sun-biinied reapers wiping their foreheads, were very - 
fine, and that the ice and the boys sliding- were also very fine? To such 
a picture the “Deserted Village” bears a great resemblance. It is made 
• up of incongruous parts. The village in its happy day.s is a true English 
village. The village in its decay is an Irish village. The felicity and the 
misery which Goldsmith ha-s brought close together belong to two different - 
countrie.s ; and to two different stages in the progress of society. He had 
assuredly never seen in his native island such a rural paradise, such a seat ” 
of plenty, content, and tranquillity, as his “ Auburn.” He had assuredly 
never seen in England all the inhabitants of such a paradise turned out- 
of their homes in one day and forced to emigrate in a body to America. 
•The hamlet he had probably seen in Kent ; the ejectment he had pro- 
bably seen in Munster : but, by joining the two, he has produced .something 
.which never was and never will be seen in any part of the world. 
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It! >773 Goltlsmitli tried bis chance at Covent Garden with a second 
play, “She Stoops to Conquer.” The manager was not without great 
difTiculty induced to bring this piece out. Tlie sentimental comedy still 
reigned ; and Goldsmith’s comedies were not sentimental. Tire “ Good- 
natured Man ” had been too funny' to succeed ; yet, the mirth of the “ Good- 
natured Man” was sober when compared with the rich drollery of “ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” which is, in truth, an incomparable farce in five acts. 
On this occasion, however, genius triumphed. I’it, boxes, and galleries, 
were in a constant roar of laughter. If any bigoted admirer of Kelly 
and Cumberland ventured to hiss or groan, he was speedily silenced by 
a general cry of “turn him out,” or “throw him over.” Tp’O generations., 
have since confirmed the verdict which was pronounced on that night. 

^Yhile Goldsmith was writing the “ Deserted Village,’’ and “ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” he was employed on works of a very different kind, ' 
works from which he derived little reputation but much profit. He com- 
piled for the use of schools a “ Histoiy of Rome,” by which he made 
^300, a “ History of England,” by which he made j^fioo, a “ History of- 
Greece,” for which he received L250, a “ Natural History,” for which 
the booksellers covenanted to pay him 800 guineas. These uorks he 
produced without any elaborate research, by merely selecting, abridging, 
and translating into his own clear, pure, and flowing language what he 
.found in books well known to the world, but loo bulky or too dry for 
boys and girls. He committed some strange blunders ; for he knew 
nothing with accuracy. Thus in his “ History of England,” he tells u.s 
that Naseby is in Yorkshire ; nor did he correct t^is mistake when the 
book was reprinted. Ho was very nearly hoaxed'into putting into the 
“ History of Greece” an account of a battle between Alexander the 
Great and Montezuma. In his “Animated Nature” he relates, with 
faith and with perfect gravity, all the most absurd lies which he could 
find in books of travels about gigantic Patagonians, monkeys that preach 
sermons, nightingales that repeat long conversations. “ If he can tell a 
horse from a cow,” said Johnson, “ that is the extent of his knowledge 
of zoology.” How little Goldsmith was qualified to write about the 
physical sciences is sufficiently proved by two anecdotes. He on one 
occasion denied that the sun is longer in the northern than in the 
southern signs. It was vain to cite the authority of Maupertuis. “ Mau- 
pertvns ! ” he cried, “ I understand those matters belter than Maupertuis.” 
On another occasion he, in defiance of the evidence of his own senses, 
maintained obstinately, and even angrily, that he chewed his dinner by 
moving his upper jaw. 

Yet, ignorant as Goldsmith was, few xvriteis have done more to make 
the first steps in the laborious road to knowledge easy and pleasant. His 
compilations are widely distinguished from the compilations of ordinary 
book-makers. He was a great, perhaps an unequalled, master of th’c 
arts of selection and condensation. In these respects liis histories of 
Rome and of England, and still more his own abridgments of these 
histories, well deserve to be studied. In general nothing is less attractive 
than an epitome ; but the epitomes of Goldsmith, even when most concise, 
are always amusing ; and to read them is considered by intelligent chil- 
dren, not as a task, but as a pleasure. 

Goldsmith might now be considered as a prosperous man. He had 
the rneans of living in comfort, and even in what to one who had so often 
sleptinbams and on bulks must have been luxury’. His fame wasgreatahd 
was constantly rising. He lived in what was intellectually far the best 
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society of the kingdom, in a society in which no talent or accomplish- 
ment was wanting, and in which the art of conversation was cultivated 
with splendid success. There probably were never four talkers more 
admirable in four different ways than Johnson, Burke, Beauclerk, and 
Garrick ; and Goldsmith was on terms of intimacy with all the four. He 
aspired to share in their colloquial renown ; but never was ambition more 
unfortunate. It may seem strange that a man who wrote with so much 
perspicuity, vivacity, and grace, should have been, whenever he took a 
part in conversation, an empty, noisy, blundering rattle. But on this 
point the evidence is overwhelming. So extraordinary was the contrast 
between Goldsmith’s published works and the silly things which he said, 
that Horace Walpole described him as an inspired idiot. “ Noll,” said 
Garrick, “ wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Poll.” Chamier de- 
clared that it' was a hard exercise of faith to believe that so foolish 
a- chatterer could have really written the “Traveller.” Even Boswell 
could say, with contemptuous compassion, that he liked very well 
to hear honest Goldsmith run on. “Ves, sir,” said Johnson, “but 
he should not like to hear himself.” Minds differ as rivers differ. 
There are transparent and sparkling rivers from which it is delightful 
to drink as they flow ; to such rivers the minds of such men as 
Burke and Johnson may be compared. But there are rivers of which 
the water when first drawn is turbid and noisome, but becomes 
pellucid as ciystal, and delicious to the taste, if it be suffered to 
stand till it has deposited a sediment ; and such a river is a type of 
the mind of Goldsmith. His first thoughts on every subject were con- 
fused even to absurdity ; but they required only a little time to work 
themselves clear. When he wrote they had that time ; and therefore his 
readers pronounced him a man of genius : but when he talked he talked 
. nonsense, and made himself the laughing-stock of his hearers. He was 
painfully sensible of his inferiority in conversation ; he felt every failure 
keenly ; yet he had not sufficient judgment and self-command to hold hts 
tongue. His animal spirits and vanity were always impelling him to try 
to do the one thing which he could not do. After every attempt he felt 
that he had e.xposed himself, and writhed with shame and vexation ; yet 
the next moment he began again. 

His associates seem to have regarded him with kindness, which, in 
spite of their admiration of his writings, was not unmixed with contempt. 
In truth, there was in his character much to love, but very little to 
respect. His heart was soft even to weakness : he was so generous that 
he quite forgot to be just : he forgave injuries so readily that lie might be 
said to invite them ; and was so liberal to beggars that he had nothing 
left for his tailor and his butcher. He was vain, sensual, frivolous, pro- 
fuse, improvident. One vice of a darker shade tvas imputed to him, 
enyy. But there is not the least reason to believe that this bad passion, 
though it sometimes made him wince and utter fretful exclamations, ever 
■impelled him to injure ‘by wicked arts the reputation of any of his rivals. 
The tmth probably is, that he was not more envious, but merely less 
prudent, than his neighbours. His heart was on his lips. All those 
small jealousies, which are but too common among men of letters, but 
which a man of letters who is also a man of the world does his best to 
conceal. Goldsmith avowed with the simplicity of a child. When he was 
envious, instead of affecting indifference, instead of damning with faint 
praise, instead of doing injuries slily and in the dark, he told everybody 
that hci was envious. “ Do not, pray, do not talk of Johnson in such 
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term';,” lie caid to Boswell, “jou harrow up mj ter)' soul ” George 
Sleet ens and Cumberland were men far too cunning to say such a thing. 
T he) would hate echoed the praises of the man whom they entied, and 
then hate sent to the newspapers anonymous libels upon him Both 
what was good and what was bad in Goldsm'di’s cbaracle): w as to his 
as^ociatea a perfect secunty that he would neter commit such tillany. 
He was neither ill natured enough, nor long headed enough, to be guilty 
of ail) malicious act which required contrnance and disguise 

Goldsmith has sometimes been represented as a man of genius, cnielly 
tieated b) the world, and doopied to struggle wath difficulties which at 
last broke his heart But no representation can be more lemote from 
the tnith He did, indeed, go through much sliaip miser) before he had 
done an) thing considerable m literature But, after his name had ap- 
peared on the title page of the “ Tr.a\eller,” he had none but himself to 
ulanie for his distresses His average income, during the last seven )ears 
of his life, certainly eaceeded ^^400 a )ear; and ^400 a year ranked, 
among the incomes of that da), at least as high ns j^Soo a year w ould 
rank at present A single man living in the 'lemple with £i,ca a )ear 
might then be called opulent Not one m ten of the )oung gentlemen of 
good families v ho weie stud) mg the law iheie had so much But all the 
wealth V Inch Loid Cine had brought from Bengal, and Sir Lawrence 
Dundas from Germain, joined together, would not base sufficed for Gold- 
smith He spent tw ice as much as he had He wore fine c’othes, ga\e 
dmnei-s of seieral coutses, paid court to venal beauties He had also, it 
should be remembered, to the honour of his heart, though not of liis head, 
a guinea, or five, or ten, according to the state of his puise, ready for any 
tale of distress, tiuc or false. But it was not in dress or feasting, 111 pro- 
miscuous amouts or promiscuous chanties, that his chief expense lay. He 
had been fiom bo)hood a gainblei, and at once the most sanguine .and the 
moit unskilful of gamblers For a time he put off the da) of inevitable 
linn b) temporal) expedients He obtained adi.ances from booksellers, 
by promising to execute works which he never began But at length fins 
source of supply failed He ow ed more than ^2000 ; and he saiv no 
hope of extrication from Ins embarrassments Hts spmts and health gave 
way He was attacked by a nervous fcier, which he thought himself 
competent to treat It would have been happ) for him if his medical 
skill had been appreciated as justly by himself as b) others Notwith- 
standing the degice which he pretended to have leceived at P.adua, he 
could procure no patients “ 1 do not practise,” he once said ; “ I make 
It a rule to prescribe Only for m) friends ” “ Pray, dear Doctor,” said 

Beauclerk, “alter )oiir rule, and presenbe only for your enemies” 
Goldsmith now, in spite of this excellent advice, presenbed for himself 
Hie remedy aggravated the malady Hie sick man was induced to call 
la real physicians, and they at one time imagined that they had cured the 
disease. Still his weakness and restlessness continued He could get no 
sleep He could take no food “You are worse,” said one of his 
medical attendants, “ than you should be from the degree of fever which 
you have Is your mind at case’” “No, it is not,” were the last 
recorded viords of Oliver Goldsmith He died on the third of April 
1774, t" fits forty-sixth year He vvais laid in the churchyard of the 
'Jcmple, but the spot was not marked by any inscription, and is now 
forgotten The coftin w as follow ed by Burke and Rey nolds Both these 
great men were sincere mourners Burke, when he heard of Goldsmith’s 
death, had burst into a flood of te.ars Reyaiolds had been so much 
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moved hy the news that he had flung aside his bnisJi and palette for 
the day. 

A short time after Goldsmith’s death, a little poem appeared, which 
will, .as long as our language lasts, associate the names of his two illus- 
Irioiis friends with his own. It has already been mentioned that he 
sometimes felt hecniy the sarc.asm which his wild blundering talk brought 
upon him. He was, not long before his last illness, provoked into 
retaliating. He wisely betook himself to his pen ; and at that weapon 
he proved himself a match for all his assailants together. ^Yithin a 
small compass he drew with a singularly easy and vigorous pencil the 
characters of nine or ten of his intimate associates. Though this little 
work did not receive his last touches, it must always be regarded as a 
masterpiece. It is impossible, however, not to wish that four or f)ve 
likenes.scs which liave no interest for posterity were wanting to that 
noble gallery, and that their places were supplied by sketches of Johnson 
and Gibbon, as happy and ’I'ivid as the sketches of Burke and Garrick. 

•Some of Goldsmith’s friends and pdmirers honouicd him with .a 
cenotaph in Westminster Abbey. Nollekens was the sculptor; and 
Johnson wrote the inscription. It is much to he lamented that Johnson 
did not leave to posterity a more durable and a more valuable memorial 
of his friend. A life of Goldsmith would have been an inestimable 
addition to the Lives of the I’octs. Ko man appreciated Goldsmith’s 
mitings more justly than Johnson ; no man was better acquainted with 
Goldsmith’s diameter and habits; and no man mas more competent to 
delineate with truth and spirit the peculiarities of a mind in which great 
powers were found in company witlt gre.at weaknesses. But tlte lists of 
poets to whose works Johnson w.as requested by tlie booksellers to 
furnish prefaces ended with Lyttleton, who died in 1773. The line seems 
to have been drawn etqwess’ly for the purpose of excluding tlie person 
whose portrait would have most fitly closed the series. Goldsmitii, how-' 
ever, has been fortunate in his biographers. Witliin a few years liis life 
lias been written by Mr Prior, by Mr Washington Irvin", and by Mr 
Forster. The diligence of Mr Prior deserves great praiee : the style of 
Mr Washington Irving is .always ple.asing; but the liighest place must, 
in justice, be a.ssigned to the eminently interesting work of .tJr Forster. 
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SAMUFX JOHNSON. 

(December 1S56.) 

Samuel Johnso.v, one of the most eminent English M-riters of the 
eighteenth century, was the son of i^Iichael Johnson, who was, at the 
beginning of that century, a magistrate of Lichfield, and a boohSeller of 
great note in the midland counties. Michael’s abilities and attainments 
seem to have been considerable. He was so well acquainted with the 
contents of the volumes which he exposed to sale, that the country rectors 
of Staffordshire and Worcestershire thought him an oracle on points of 
learning. Between him and the clerg)’, indeed, there was a strong reli- 
gious and political S)'mpathy. He was a zealous churchman, and, though 
he had qualified himself for muncipal office by taking the oaths to the 
sovereigns in possession, was to the last a Jacobite in heart. At his 
house, a house which is still pointed out to every traveller who visits 
l.ichfield, Samuel was bom on the iSth of September 1709. In the 
child, the physical, intellectual, and moral peculiarites which afterwards 
distinguished the man were plainly discernible ; great muscular strength 
accompanied by much awkward ne'=s and many infirmities; great quick- 
ness of parts, with a morbid propensity to sloth and procrastination ; a 
kind and generous heart, with a gloomy and irritable temper. He had 
inherited from his ancestors a scrofulous taint, which it was beyond the 
power of medicine to remove. His parents were weak enough to believe 
that the royal touch was a specific for this malady. In his third year he 
was taken up to London, inspected by the court surgeon, prayed over by 
the court chaplains, and stroked and jiresented with a piece of gold by 
(Jueen Anne. One of his e.arliest recollections was that of a stately lady 
in a diamond stomacher and a long black hood. Her hand was applied 
in vain. The boy’s features, whicli were originally noble and not irregu- 
lar, were distorted by his malady. His cheeks were deeply scarred. He 
lost for a time the sight of one eye ; and he saw but very imperfectly 
with the other. But the force of his mind overcame every impediment. 
Indolent as he was, he acquired knowledge with such ease and (rapidity 
that at every school to which he was sent he was soon the best scholar. 
From sixteen to eighteen he resided at home, and was left to his own 
devices. He learned much at this time, though his studies were without 
guidance and without plan. He ransacked his father’s shelves, dipped 
into a multitude of books, read what was interesting, and passed over what 
was dull. An ordinary lad would have acquired little or no useful 
knowledge in such a way : but much that was dull to ordinary lads was 
interesting to Samuel. He read little Greek : for bis proficiency in that 
language was not such that he could take much pleasure in the masters 
of Attic poetry and eloquence. But he had left school a good Latinist ; 
and he soon acquired, in the large and miscellaneous library of which he 
now had the command, an extensive knowledge of Latin literature. That 
Augustan delicacy of taste whidi is the boast of the great jmblic schools 
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of England he never possessed. But he was early familiar with some 
classical writers who were quite unknown to the best scholars in the sUtli 
form at Eton. He was peculiarly attracted by the works of the great 
restorers of learning. Once, while searching for some apples, he found 
a huge folio volume of Petrarch’s works. The name e.xcited his curiosity ; 
and he eagerly devoured hundreds of pages. Indeed, the dietion anel 
versification of his own Latin compositions .show that he had paid at 
least as much attention to modem copies from the antique as to the 
original models. 

While he was thus irregularly educating himself, his family was sink- 
ing into hopeless poverty. Old Michael Johnson was much better 
(jualified to pore upon books, and to talk about them, than to trade 
iii them. His business declined ; his debts increased ; it was with 
difficulty that the daily expenses of his household were defrayed. It 
was out of his power to support his son at either university ; but 
a wealthy neighbour offered assistance ; and, in reliance on promises 
which proved to be of very little value, Samuel was entered at Pembroke 
College, Oxford. When the young scholar presented himself to the 
rulers of that society, they were amazed not more by his ungainly figure 
and eccentric manners than by the quantity of extensive and curious in- 
formation which he had picked up during many months of desultory but 
not unprofitable study. On the first day of his residence he surprised his 
teachers by quoting Macrobius ; and one of the most learned among them 
declared that he had never knotvn a freshman of equal attainments. 

At Oxford, Johnson resided during about three years. Pie was poor, 
even to raggedness ; and his appearance excited a mirth and a pity which 
were equally intolerable to his haughty spirit. Pie was driven from the 
quadrangle of Christ Church by the sneering looks which the members of 
that aristocratical society cast at the holes in his shoes. Some charitable 
person placed a new pair at his door ; but he spumed them away in a 
fury, Distress made him, not servile, but reckless and ungovernable. Xo 
opulent gentleman commoner, panting for one and -twenty, could have 
treated the academical authorities with more gross disrespect. The needy 
scholar was generally to be seen under the gate of Pembroke, a gate 
now adorned with his effigy, haranguing a circle of lads, over wliom, in 
spite of his tattered gown and dirty linen, his wit and audacity gave him 
an undisputed ascenrlency. In every mutiny against the discipline of the 
college he was the ringleader. Much was pardoned, however, to a youth 
so highly distinguished by abilities and acquirements. Pie had early 
made himself known by turning Pope’s Messiah into Latin verse. The 
style and rhythm, indeed, were not exactly Virgilian ; but the translation 
found many admirers, and was read with pleasure by Pope himself. 

The time drew near at which Johnson would, in the ordinary course of 
things, have become a Bachelor of Arts : but he was at the end of his 
resources. Those promises of support on which he had relied had not 
been kept. Plis family could do nothing for him. Plis debts to Oxford 
tradesmen were small indeed, yet larger than he could pay. In the autumn 
of 1731, he was under the necessity of quitting the university without a 
degree. In the following winter his father died. The old man left but a 
pittance ; and of that pittance almost the whole was appropriated to the 
support of his widow. The property to which Samuel succeeded amounted 
to no more than twenty pounds. 

His life, during the thirty years which followed, was one hard stniggle 
with poverty. The miseiy of that struggle needed no aggravation, but 
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was aggravated by the sufTeriiigs of an unaound body and an unsound 
naind. Before the young man left the university, his hereditary malaily 
had broken forth in a singularly cruel form. lie had become an inciirable 
hypochondriac. He said long after that he had been mad all his life, or 
at least not perfectly sane ; and, in truth, eccentricities less strange than 
his have often been thought grounds sufficient for absolving felons, and for 
setting aside wills. Ills grimaces, his gcsturesj his mutterings, sometime-, 
diverted and sometimes terrified people who did not knowhim. At a dinner 
table he would, in a fit of absence, stoop down and twitch off a lady’s shoe. 
He wmild ama.!e a drawing-room by suddenly ejaculating a clause of the 
Lord’s Prayer. He would conceive an unintelligible aversion to a parti- 
cular alley, and perform a great circuit rather than see the hateful place. 
He would set his heart on touching every post in the streets through 
which he walked. If by any chance he missed a post, he would go back 
a hundred yards and repair the omission. Under the influence of his 
disease, his senses became morbidly torpid, and his imagination morbidly 
active. At one time he would stand poring on the town clock without being 
able to tell the hour. At another, he would distinctly hear his mother, who 
was many miles off, calling him by his name. But this was not the 
worst. A deep melancholy took possession of him, and gave a dark tinge 
to all his views of human nature and of human destiny. Such wretched- 
ness as he endured has driven many men to shoot themselves or drown 
themselves. But he nas under no temptation to commit suicide. He 
was sick of life ; hut he was afraid of death ; and he shuddered at every 
sight or sound w Iiich reminded him of the inevitable hour. In religion 
he found but little comfort during his long and frequent fits of dejection ; 
for his religion partook of his own character. 'I’he light from heaven 
shone on him indeed, but not in a direct line, or with its own pute 
splendour. The rays had to struggle through a disturhing medium ; they 
reached him refracted, dulled and discoloured by tlie thick gloom which 
had settled on his soul ; and, though they might be sufficiently clear to 
guide him, were too dim to cheer him. 

With such infirmities of body and mind, this celebrated man was left, 
at two-and-twenty, to fight his w.ay through the world. He remained 
during about five years in the midland counties. At Lichfield, his birth- 
place and his early home, he had inherited some friends and acquired 
others. He w.-ts kindly noticed by JleniT Hervey, a gay officer of noble 
family, who hap[)ened to be (piartered there. Gilbert Walmesley, 
registrar of the ecclesiastical court of the diocese, a man of distinguished 
parts, learning, and knowledge of the world, did himself horionr by 
patronising the young adventurer, svhose repulsive person, unpolished 
manners, and squalid garb moved many of tlie petty aristocracy of tlie 
neighbourhood to laiigliter or to disgust. At Lichfield, however, John- 
son could find no way of earning a livelihood. He became usher of a 
grammar school in Leicestershire ; he resided as a humble companion in 
the house of a country gentleman ; but a life of dependence wa.s insup- 
portable to his hauglity spirit. He repaired to Birmingham, and there 
earned a few guineas by literary drudgerj-. In that town be printed a 
translation, little noticed at the time, and long forgotten, of a Latin book 
about Abyssinia. He then put forth proposals for publisliing by subscrip- 
tion the poems of Politian, with notes containing a history of modern 
- Latin verse : but subscriptions did not come in ; am! the volume never 
appearcik 

While leading this vagrant and tnis'crable life, Jolmsun fell in love* 
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The object of liis passion svas Mrs Elizabeth Porter, a ividovr who had 
children as old as himself. To ordinary spectators, the lady appealed to 
be a short, fat, coarse woman, painted half an inch thick, dressed in 
gaudy colours, and fond of exhibiting provincial airs and graces which 
were not exactly those of the Queensberrj-s and Lepels. To Johnson, 
houever, whose passions were strong, whose eyesight was too weal: to 
distinguish cenise from natural bloom, and who had seldom or never been 
in the same room with a woman of real fashion, his Titty, as he called 
her, was the most beautiful, graceful, and accomplished of her rex. That 
his admiration was unfeigned cannot be doubted ; for she was as poor as 
himself. She accepted, with a readiness which did her little honour, the 
addresses of a suitor who might have been her son. 'I he marriage, how- 
ever, in spite of occasional wranglings, proved happier than might have 
been expected. The lover continued to be under the illusions of the 
wedding-day till the lady died in her sixty-fourth year. On her monu- 
ment he placed an inscription extolling the charms of her person and of 
hfcr manners ; and when, long after her decea.'e, he had occasion to 
mention her, he exclaimed, with a tenderness half ludicrous, half pathetic, 
“ Pretty creature ! ” 

His marriage made it necessary' for him to exert himself more strenu- 
ously than he had hitherto done. He took a house in the neighbourhood 
of his native town, and advertised for pupils. But eighteen months passed 
away' ; and only three pupils came to his academy'. Indeed, his appear- 
ance was so strange, and his temper so violent, that his schoolroom must 
have resembled an ogre’s den. Nor was the tawdry jiainted grandmother 
M'hom Jte called his Titty well qualified to make provision for the comSon 
of young gentlemen. David Garrick, who was one of the pupils, used, 
many years later, to throw the best company of London into con- 
r'ulsions of laughter by mimicking the emlearrnents of thi.s e.xtraordinary 
pair. 

At length Johnson, in the twenty-eighth year of his age, determined to 
.seek his fortune in the capital as a literary adventurer. He set out n-ith 
a few guineas, three acts of the tragedy- of Irene in manuscript, and two 
or three letters of introduction from his friend Walmeslcy-. 

Never, since literature became a calling in England, had it been a less 
gainful calling than at the time when Johnson took up his residence in 
London. In the preceding generation a writer of eminent merit was 
sure to be munificently rewarded by the government. The least that he 
could expect was a pension or a sinecure place ; and. if he showed any- 
aptitude for politics, he might hope to be a member of parliament, a lord 
of the trea-sury, an ambassador, a secretary- of state. It would b-c easy, 
on the other hand, to name several writers of the nineteenth century of 
whom the least successful has received forty- thoii=and pounds from the 
booksellers. But Johnson entered on his vocation in the most drea'-y 
part of the dreary interval which separated two ages of prosperity. Litera- 
ture had ceased to flouru^h under the patronage of the great, and had not 
begun to flourish under the patronage of the public. One man of letters, 
indeed. Pope, had acquired by his pen what was then considered as v. 
handsome fortune, and lived on a footing of equality- with nobles an-d 
ministers of state. But this was a solitary exception. Even an author 
whose reputation was established, and whose works were popular, such 
an author as Thomson, whose Seasons were in every library-, such an 
author as Fielding, whose Pa.squin bad had a greater run than any- drama 
since The. Beggar's Opera, was sometimes glad to obtain, by pawning his 
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best cont, the means of dining on tripe at a cookshop underground, 
where lie could wipe his hands, after his greasy meal, on the back of a 
Kewfoundland dog. It is eas)-, therefore, to imagine what humiliations 
and privations must have awaited the novice who had still to earn a name. 
One of the publishers to whom Johnson applied for emplojanent measured 
with a scornful eye tliat athletic though uncouth frame, and exclaimed, 
“You had better get a porter’s knot, and carry trunks.” Nor was the 
advice bad ; for a porter was likely to be as plentifully fed, and as com- 
fortably lodged, as a poet. 

Some time appears to have elapsed before Johnson was able to form 
any literary connection from which he could expect more than bread for 
the day which was passing over him. He never forgot the genei'osity 
with which Herve)-, who was now residing in London, relieved his 
wants during this time of trial. “ Harry Hervey, ” said the old philo- 
sopher many years later, “ was a vicious man ; but he was very kind to 
me. If you call a dog Hervey I shall love him.” At Hervey’s table 
Johnson sometimes enjoyed feasts which were made more agreeable by 
contrast. But in general he dined, and thought that he dined well, on 
.sixpenny worth of meat, and a pennyworth of bread, at an alehouse near 
Drury Lane. 

The effect of the privations and sufferings which he endured at this 
time was discernible to the last in his temper and his deportment! His 
manners had never been courtly. They now became almost savage. 
Being frequently under the necessity of wearing shabby coats aixi dirty 
shirts, he became a confirmed sloven. Being often very hungry when he 
sat down to his meals, he contracted a habit of eating with .-ravenous 
greediness. Even to the end of his life, and even at Jhe tahSles of the 
great, the sight of food affected him as it affects vald Beasts r»nd birds of 
prey. His taste in cookery, formed in suBterranean ordi naries and 
alamode beefshops, was far from delicate. Whenever he \ vas so for- 
tunate as to have near him a hare that had been kept too long or a meat 
pic made with rancid butter, he gorged himself with such vio fence that 
his veins swelled, and the moisture broke out on his forehi ;ad. The 
affronts which his poverty emboldened stupid and low-mindt d men to 
offer to him would have broken a mean spirit into sycophancy, but made 
him rude even to ferocity. Unhappily the insolence which, wltile it was 
defensive, was pardonable, and in some sense respectable, accompanied 
. him into societies where he was treated with courtesy and kindnless. He 
was repeatedly provoked into striking those rvho had takeiiV liberties 
with him. -Ml the sufferers, however, were wise enough to abstain’from 
talking about their beatings, except Osborne, the most rapacious [and 
brutal of booksellers, who proclaimed everywhere that he had bteen 
knocked down by the huge fellow whom he had hired to puff (the 
Harleian Library. \ 

About a year after Johnson had begun to reside in London, he was for- 
tunate enough to obtain regular employment from Cave, an enterprising, 
and intelligent bookseller, who was proprietor and editor of the “Gentle- 
man’s Magazine.” That journal, just entering on the ninth year of its 
long existence, was the only periodical w-ork in the kingdom which then 
had what would norv be called a large circulation. It was, indeed the 
chief source of parliamentary intelligence. It was not then safe, even 
during a recess, to publish an account of the proceedings of either House 
without some disguise. Cave, however, ventured to entertain his readers 
with what he called “Reports of the Debates of the Senate of Lilliput.” 
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France was Blefuscu ; London was Mildendo ; pounds were sprugs : the 
Duke of Newcastle was the Nardac secretary of State ; I.ord Ilardwicke 
was the Hurgo . Hickrad : and William Pulteney was Wingul Pulnub. 
'I'o write the speeches was, during several years, the business of Johnson, 
lie was generally furnished with notes, meagre indeed, and inaccurate, 
of what had been said ; but sometimes he had to find argimrents and 
eloquence both for the ministry and for the opposition. He was himself 
a Tory, not from rational conviction — for his serious opinion was that one 
form of government was just as good or as bad as another — but from mere 
passion, such as inflamed the Capulets against the Montagues, or the 
Blues of the Roman circus against the Greens. In his infancy he had 
heard so much talk about the vdlanies of the Whigs, and the dangers of 
the Church, that he had become a furious partisan when he could scarcely 
speak. Before he was three he had insisted on being taken to hear 
Sacheverell preach at Lichfield Cathedral, and had listened to the sermon 
with as much respect, and probably with as much intelligence, as any 
Staflbrdshire squire in the congregation. The work which had been begun 
in the nursery had been completed by the university. O.vford, when John- 
son resided there, was the most Jacobitical place in England ; and Pem- 
broke was one of the most Jacobital colleges in Oxford. The prejudice.s 
which he brought up to London were scarcely less absurd than those of 
his own Tom Tempest. Charles II. and James 11. were two of the best 
kings that ever reigned. Laud, a poor creature who never did, said, or 
wrote anything indicating more than the ordinary capacity of an old 
woman, was a prodigy of parts and learning over whose tomb Art and 
Genius still continued to weep. Hampden deserved no more honourable 
name than that of “ the zealot of rebellion.” Even the ship money, con- 
demned not less decidedly by Falkland and Clarendon than by the bit- 
terest Roundheads, Johnson would not pronounce to have been an uncon- 
stitutional impost. Under a government, the mildest that had ever been 
known in the world — under a government, which allowed to the people an 
unprecedented liberty of speech and action — he fancied that he was .a 
slave ; he assailed the ministry with obloquy uhich refuted itself, and re- 
gretted the lost freedom and happiness of those golden days in which a 
writer who had taken but one-tenth part of the license allowed to him 
would have been pilloried, mangled with the shears, whipped at the cart’s 
tail, and flung into a noisome dungeon to die. He hated dissenters and 
stockjobbers, the e.\cise and the army, septennial parliaments, and con- 
tinental connections. He long had an aversion to the Scotch, an aversion 
of which he could not remember the commencement, but which, he 
owned, had probably originated in his abhorrence of the conduct of the 
nation during the Great Rebellion. It is easy to guess in what manner 
debates on great party questions were likely to be reported by a man rrhose 
judgment was so much disordered by party spirit. A show of fairness 
was indeed necessary to the prosperity of the Magazine. But Johnson 
long afterwards owned that, though he had saved appearances, he had 
taken care that the Whig dogs should not have the best of it ; and, in 
fact, every passage which has lived, every passage which bears the marks 
of his higher faculties, is put into the mouth of some member of the 
opposition. 

-A. few weeks after Johnson had entered on these obscure labours, he 
published a work which at once placed him high among the writers of 
his age. It is probable that what he had suffered during his first year in 
London had often reminded him of some parts of that noble poem in 
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which Juvenal IiaJ described the iniserj’ and degradation of a needy man 
of letters, lodged among the pigeons’ nests in the tottering garrets which 
ovcrhnng the streets of Rome. Pope's admirable imitations of Horace’s 
Satires and Kpistles had recently appeared, were in every hand, and h ere 
by many readers thought superior to the originals, ^^^lat Pope had done 
for Horace, Johnson aspired to do for Juvenal. The enterprise was bold 
and yet judicious.- For betneen Johnson and Juvenal there was much in 
common, much more certainly than between Pope and Horace. 

Johnson's London appeared without his name in May tyjS. He re- 
ceived only ten guineas for this stately and vigoious poem ; but the sale 
was rapid, and the success complete. A second edition was required, 
within a week. Those small critics who are always desirous to lower 
established reputations ran about proclaiming that the anonymous satirist 
was superior to Pope in Pope's own peculiar department of literature. It 
dught to be remembered, to the honour of Pope, that he joined heartily 
in the applause with which the appearance of a rival genius was wel- 
cometl. He made inquiries about the author of London. Such a man. 
he said, could not long be concealed. The name was soon discovered ; 
and Pope, with great kindi->ess, exerted himself to obtain an academical 
degree and the mastership of a grammar school for the poor young poet. 
The attempt failed ; and Johnson remained a bookseller’s hack. 

It does not appear that these two men, the most eminent writer of tlie 
generation which w.as going out, and the most eminent writer .of the 
generation which was coming in, ever saw each other. They lived in 
very ditlerent circles, one surrounded by dukes and carls, the other by 
starving pamphleteers and index makers, .\mong Johnson's associates at 
this time may be mentioned Boyse, who, wlien his shirts were pledged, 
scrawled Latin verses sitting up in bed with his arms through two hole-, 
in his blanket ; who composed very respectable sacred poetry when he 
was sober ; and who was at last run over by a hackney coach when he 
w.as drunk : Hoole, sumamed the metaphysical tailor, ivho, instead of 
attending to his measures, used to trace geometric.al diagrams on the 
board where he sate cross-legged ; and the penitent impostor, George 
Psalmanazar, who, after poringall day, in a humble lodging, on the folios 
of Jewish rabbis and Christian fathers, indulged himself at night Mith 
literary and theological convematioii at an alehouse in the city. But the 
most remarkable of the persons with whom at this time Johnson con- 
sorted was Richard Savage, an earl’s son, a shoemaker’s apprentice, who 
had seen life in all its forms, who had feasted among blue ribands in Saint 
James's Square, and had lain with fifty pounds’ weight of iron on his legs 
in the condemned ward of Newgate. Tliis man had, after many rdcissi- 
tudes of fortune, sunk at last into abject and hopeless poverty. His pen 
had failed him. His patrons had been taken away by death, or estranged 
by the riotous profusion with which he squandered their bounty, and the 
uhgrateful in.soIence with tvhich he rejected their advice. He now lived 
by begging. He dined on venison and champagne whenever he liadbcen 
so fortunate as to borrow a guinea. If his questing had been unsuccessful, 
he appeased the rage of hunger with some scraps of broken meat, and 
lay down to rest under the Piazza of Covent Caitlen in warm weather, 
and, ill cold weather, as near as he could get to the furnace of a gla»5 
house. Yet, in his misery, he was still au agreeable companion. He 
had an inexhaustible store of anecdotes about that gay and brilliant 
world from which he was now an outcast. He had observed the great 
men of both parties m hours of careless relaxation, had seen the leaders 
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of opposition without tlie mask of patriotism, aiici had heard llic prime 
minister roar with laughter and tell stories not over decent.' During some 
months Savage lived in the closest familiarity with Johnson ; and then 
the friends parted, not without (ears. Joimson remained in London to 
drudge for Cave. Savage went to the West of England, lived there as 
he had lived everywhere, and in 1743, penniless and heart-broken, 
in Uriatol gaol. 

Soon after his death, while the public curiosity was strongly excited 
about his e.\traordinary character, and his not less e.xtraordinary adven- 
tures, a life of him appeared widely different from the catchpenny lives 
of eminent men which were then a staple article of manufacture in Grub 
Street. The style was indeed deficient in ease and variety ; and the 
writer was evidently too partial to the Latin element of our language. 
But the little work, with all its faults, was a masterpiece. Ko finer 
.specimen of literary biography e.visted in aiij' language, living or dead ; 
and a disceniing critic might have confidently predicted that the author 
was destined to be the founder of a new' school of Engli-h eloquence. 

The life of Savage was anonymous ; but it was well known in literaiy 
circles that Johnson was the writer. During the three years which fol- 
lowed, he produced no important work ; but he was not, and indeed 
could not be, idle. The fame of his abilities and learning continued to 
grow. Warburton pronounced him a man of parts and genius ; and the 
praise of Warburton was then no light thing. Such was Johnson’s 
reputation that, in 1747, several eminent booksellers combined to employ 
him in tlie arduous work of preparing a Dictionary of the English lan- 
guage, in two folio volumes. The sum which they agreed to p>ay him was 
only fifteen hundred guineas ; and out of this sum he had to pay several 
poor men of letters who as.sisted him in the humbler parts of his task. 

The prospectus of the Dictionary he addressed to the Earl of Chester- 
field. Chesterfield had long been celebrated for the politeness of his 
manners, the brilliancy of his wit, and the delicacy of his taste. He nas 
acknowledged to be the finest speaker in the House of Lords. He h.ad 
recently governed Ireland, at a momentous conjuncture, with eminent 
firmness, wi.sdoin, and humanity ; and he had since become Secretary of 
State. He received Johnson’s homage with tlie most winning affability, 
and requited it with a few guineas, bestowed doubtless in a very grace- 
ful manner, but was by no means desirous to sec all his carpels blackeneii 
with llie London mud, and his soups and wines ihrorvn to right and left 
over the gowns of fine ladies and the waistcoats of fine gtntlemen, by an 
absent, awkward scholar, who gave strange starts .and uttered strange 
growls, who dressed like a scarecrow, and ate like a cormorant. During 
some time Johnson continued to call on his patron, but after being re- 
peatedly told by the porter that his lordship was not at liome, took the 
hint, and ceased to present himscif at the inhospitable door. 

Jolinson had flattered himscif that he should have completed his 
Dictionary by the end of 1750 ; but it was not till 1755 that he at length 
gave his huge volumes to the world. During the seven years wliich lie 
passed in the drudgery of penning definitions and marking quotations for 
transcription, lie sought for rckaxation in literarj" labour of a more agmee- 
able kind. In 1749 he published the Vanity of Human Wislies, an ex- 
cellent imitation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal. It is in tiaith not ea.sy 
to say whellier the palm belongs to the ancient or to lh6 modern poet. 
The couplets in wliicli the fall of Wolsey is described, though lofty and 
sonorous, arc feeble when compared with the wonderful lines whidi 
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bring before us all Rome in tumult on the <lay of the fall of Sejanus, tbc 
laurels on the doorposts, the white bull stalking towards the Capitol, the' 
statues rolling down from their pedestals, the flatterers of the disgraced 
minister running to see him dragged with a hook through the streets, and 
to have a kick at his carcase before it is hurled into the Tiber. It must 
be owned too that in the concluding passage the Christian moralist has 
not made the most of his advantages, and has fallen decidedly . short ol 
the sublimity of his Pagan model. On the other hand, Juvenal’s Hanni- 
bal must yield to Johnson’s Charles ; and Johnson’s vigorous and pathetic - 
enumeration of the miseries of a literary life must be allowed to lie supe- 
rior to Juvenal’s lamentation over the fate of Demosthenes and Cicero. 

For the copyright of the Vanity of Human AVishes Johnson ' received 
only fifteen guineas. 

A few days after the publication of this ]X)cm, his tragedy, begun many 
years before, was brought on the stage. His pupil, David Garrick, had,- 
in 1741, made his appearance on a humble stage in Goodman’s Fields, 
had at once risen to the first place among actors, and was now, after 
several years of almost uninternipted success, manager of Dniry Lane 
Theatre. The relation between him and his okl preceptor was of a very 
singtdar kind. They repelled each other strongly, and yet attracted each 
other strongly. Nature had made them of very different clay ; and cir- 
cumstances had fully brought out the natural peculiarities of both. Sud- 
ilen prosperity had turned Garrick’s head. Continued adversity had 
soured Johnson’s temper. Johnson saw with more envy than became so 
great a man the villa, the plate, the china, the Brussels carpet, which the 
iUlle mimic had got by repeating, with grimaces and gestievdations, svhal 
wiser men had written ; and the exquisitely sensitive vanity of Garrick 
was galled by the thought that, while all the rest of the world was aj)- 
plauding him, he could obtain from one moio=e cynic, whose opinion it 
was impossible to despise, scarcely any compliment not acidulated with 
scorn. Yet the two Lichfield men had .so many early recollections in 
common, and sympathised with each other on so many jioints on which they 
.sympathised with nobody else in the vast population of the capital, that, 
though the master was often provoked by the monkey-like impertinence 
of the pupil, and the pupil by the bearish rudeness of the master, they 
remained friends till they were parted by death. Garrick now brought 
Irene out, with alterations sufficient to displease the author, yet not suffi- 
cient to make the piece pleasing to the audience. The public, however, 
listened with little emotion, but with much civility, to five acts of mono- 
tonous declamation. After nine representations the play was withdrawn. 
It is, indeed, altogether unsuited to the stage, and, even when penised in • 
the closet, will be found hardly worthy of the author. He had not the 
.slightest notion of what blank verse should he. A change in the last 
.syllable of every other line would make the versification of the Vanity of 
Human Wishes closely resemble the versification of Irene. The poet, 
however, cleared, by his benefit nights, and by the sale of the copyright 
of his tragedy, about three hundred pound.s, then a great sum in his 
estimation. 

About a year after the representation of Irene, he began to publish a 
series of short essays on morals, manners, and literature. This species of 
composition had been brought into fashion by the success of the Tatler, 
and by the still more brilliant success of the Sj^ectator. A crowd of small 
writers had vainly attempted to rival Addison. The Lay Monastery’, the 
Censor, the Freethinker, the Plain Dealer, the Champion, and other 
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Works of the same kind, had liad their short day. None of them had ob- 
tained a permanent place in our literature ; and they are now to be found 
only in the libraries of the curious. At length Johnson undertook the 
adventure, in which so many aspirants liad failed. In the thirty-sixth 
year after the appearance of the last number of the .Spectator appeared 
the first number of the Kambler. From March 1750 to March 1752 thi-^ 
paper continued to come out every Tuesday and Saturday. 

From the first the Rambler was enthusia.stic.ally admirerl by a few 
eminent men. Richardson, when only five numbers had appeared, pro- 
nounced it equal, if not superior, to the Spectator. Young and Hartley 
expressed their approbation not less warmly. Bubb Doddington, among 
whose many faults indifference to the claims of genius and learning can- 
not be reckoned, solicited the acquaintance of the writer. In conse- 
quence probably of the good offices of Doddington, who was then the 
confidential adviser of I’rince Frederic, two of his Royal Highness’s 
gentlemen carried a gracious message to the printing office, and ordered 
.seven copies for Leicester 1 louse. But these overtures seem to have been 
verj' coldly received. Johnson had had enough of the patronage of the 
gieat to last him all his life, and was not dispo.sed to haunt any other 
floor as he had haunted the door of Chesterfield. 

By the public the Rambler was at first \ery coldly received. Though 
the price of a number was only twt'pence, the sale did not amount to 
five hundred. The profits were therefore very small. But as soon 
as the flying leaves were collected and reprinted they became popular. 
The author lived to see thirteen thoirsand copies spread over Eng- 
land alone. Separate editions were published for the Scotch and Irish 
markets. A large jiarty pronounced the style perfect, so absolutely per- 
fect that in somee.ssays it would be impossible for the writer himself 10 
alter a single word for the better. Another party, not less numerous, 
vehemently accused him of having corrupted the purity of the English 
tongue, 'i'he best critics admitted that his diction was too monotonous, 
too obviously artificial, and now and then turgid even to absurdity. But 
they did justice to the acuteness of Ins observations on morals and man- 
ners, to the constant precision and frequent brilliancy of his language, to 
the weighty and magnificent eloquence of many serious passages, and to 
the solemn yet pleasing humour of some of the lighter papers. On the 
question of precedence between Addison and Johnson, a question which, 
seventy years ago, was much disputed, posterity has pronounced a deci- 
sion fiom which there is no appeal. Sir Roger, his chaplain and hi> 
butler. Will Wimble and Will Honeycomb, the Vision of Miiva, the 
Journal of the Retired Citizen, the Everlasting Club, the Dunmow Flitch, 
the Lovesof Hilpah and Shalum, the Visit to the Exchange, and the Visit 
to the Abbey, are known to everybody. But many men ami women, 
even of highly cultivated minds, arc unacquainted with Squire Bluster 
and Mrs Busy, Quisquilius and Venustulus, the Allegory of Wit and 
Learning, the Chronicle of the Revolutions of a Garret, and the sad fate 
of .-Xningait and -Ajut. 

1 he last Rambler rr-as written in a .sad and gloomy hour. Mrs Johnson 
had been given over by the physicians. Three days later she died. She 
left her husband almost broken-hearted. Many people had been sur- 
prised to see a man of his genius and leaniing stooping to ever)- drudgery, 
and denring himself almost every comfort, for the purpose of .supplying .a 
silly, affected old woman with supertluitie.s, which she accepted with but 
little gratitude. But all his affection hral been concentrated on her. 
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lie had neither hrolher nor sister, neither son nor daugliter. To him 
she was beautiful as the Gunnings, and ■jvitly as Lady Mary. Her 
opinion of his writings was more important to him than tlie voice of tlie 
pit of Drury Lane Tlieatre or the judgment of the hlonthly Review. 
The chief support which had sustained him through the most arduous 
labour of his life \/as the hope that she would enjoy the fame and the 
profit which he anticipated from his Dictionary. She was gone ; and in 
ihat vast labyrinth of streets, peopled by eight hundred thousand human 
beings, he was alone. Yet it was necessary for him to set himself, as he 
expressed it, doggedly to work. After three more laborious years, the 
Dictionary was at length complete. 

It had been genertdly supposed that this great work would be dedi- 
cated to the eloquent and accomplished nobleman to whom the pro- 
•spectus had been addressed. He well knew the v.aluc of such a compli- 
ment ; and therefore, when the day of publication drew near, jte exerted 
himself to soothe, by a show of zealous and at the same time of delicate , 
and judicious kindness, the pride which he had so cruelly wounded. 
Since the Ramblers had ceased to appear, the town had been entertained 
by a journal called the World, to which many pien of I'igh rank and 
fashion contributed. In two successive numbers of the World the Dic- 
tionary was, to use the modern phrase, puffed with wonderful skill. The 
writing-S of Johnson were warmly praised. It was jlroposed that he 
should be invested with the authority of a Dictator,. nay, of a Pope, over 
our language, and that his decisions about the meaning and the sjielling 
of wonls should be received as final. His two folios, it was said, would 
of course be bought by everybody who could afford to buy them. It was 
soon known that these papers were written by Chesterfield. But the 
just resentment of Johnson was not to be so appeased. In a letter written; 
with singular energy and dignity of thought and language, he repelled the 
tardy advances of his patron. The Dictionary came forth without, a 
dedication. In the preface the author truly declared that he owed 
nothing to tlie great, and described the difficulties with which he had 
been left to struggle so forcibly and pathetically that the ablest and most' 
malevolent of all the enemies of his fame. Home Tooke, never could read 
that passage without tears. 

The public, on this occasion, did Johnson full justice, and something 
more than justice. The best lexicographer may well be content if his 
productions are received by the world with cold esteem. But Johnson's 
Dictionary was hailed with an enthusiasm such as no similar work has 
ever excited. It was indeed the first dictionary which could be read with 
pleasure. The definitions show so much acuteness of thought and com- 
mand of language, and the passages quoted front poets, divines, and 
philosophers are so skilfully selected, that a leisure hour may alw.ays be 
very agreeably spent in turning oyer the pages. The faults of the book 
resolve themselves, for the most part, into one great fault. Johnson was 
a wretclied etymologist. He knew little or nothing of any Teutonic 
language except English, which indeed, as he wrote it, was scarcely a 
Teutonic language ; and thus he w'as absolutely at the mercy of Junius 
and Skinner. 

The Dictionary, though it raised Johnson's fame, added nothing to his 
pecuniary means. The fifteen hundred guine.as which the booksellers had 
agreed to pay him had been advanced and spent before the last sheets issued 
from the press. It is painful to relate that, twice in the course of the 
year which followed the publication of this great work, he wa.s arrested 
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nnd carried lo spuiiging-liouses, and tliat lie was twice indebted for his 
liberty to liis excellent friend Kichardson. It was still necessarj- for the 
man who had been formally saluted by the highest atilhority as Dictator 
of tlie' English language- to supply his wants by constant toil. lie- 
abridged his Dictionary. He proposed to bring out ati edition of Shak- 
speare by subscription ; arid many subscribers sent in their names and 
laid down their money ; but he soon found the task so little to his taste 
that he turned to more attractive emploj-ments. lie contributed inany 
papers to a new monthly journal, which was called the I.iterarj- Maga- 
zine. - Few of these papers have much interest ; but among them was the 
very best thing that he ever wrote, a masterpiece both of re.-usoning and 
of satirical pleasantry, the review of jenyns’s Inquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of Evil. 

In the .spring of 175S Johnson put forth the fin.t of a series of css.ay.s. 
entitled the Idler. During two years these essays continued to appear 
weekly. They were eagerly read, widely circulated, and indeed, impu- 
dently pirated, while they were still in the original form, and had a large 
sale when collected into volumes. The Idler may be described as a 
second part of the Rambler, somewhat livelier and somewhat weaker 
than the first part. 

While Johnson was busied with his Idlers, his mother, who had accom- 
plished her ninetieth year, died at Lichfield, ft was long since he had 
seen her ; but he had not failed to contribute largely, out of his small 
mean.s, to her comfort. In order to defray the charges of her funeral, and 
to pay some debts which she had left, he wrote a little book in a single 
week, and sent off the sheets to the press without reading them over. .-V 
hundred pounds were paid him for the copyright ; and the purchaser.s 
had great cause to be pleased with their bargain ; for the book was Rasselas. 

Tlie success of Rasselas was great, though such ladies ns Miss Lydia 
I.anguish must have been grievously disappointed when they found that 
the new volume from the circulating libraiy' was little more than a disser- 
tation on the author’s favourite theme, the Vanity of Human Wi.shes ; 
that the Prince of Abyssinia was without a mistre.ss, and the princess with- 
out a lover; and that the stoiyset the hero and the heroine down exactly 
where it had taken them up. The style w.as the subject of much eager 
controversy. TheiMonthly Review and theCritic.il Review took different 
sides. Many renders pronounced the writcra pompous pedant, who would 
never use a word of two syllables where it was jiossibfe to use a word of 
six, and who could not make a waiting woman relate her adventure.s 
without balancing every noun with another noun, and every epithet with 
another epithet. Another party, not less zealous, cited with delight 
numerous passages in which weighty meaning was expressed with accu- 
lacy and illustrated with splendour. And both the censure and the praise 
were merited. 

About the ]ilan of Rassel.is little was said by the critics ; and yet the 
faults of the plan might seem to inidtc severe criticism. Johnson has 
frequently blamed Shakspeare for neglecting the proprieties of time and 
place, and for ascribing to one age or nation the manners and opinions of 
another. Yet Shakspeare has not sinned in this way more grievously than 
Johnson. Rasselas and Imlac, Nekayahand Pekuah, are evidently meant 
lobe Abyssinians of the eighteenth century : for the Euro]re which Imiac 
describes is the Europe of tlic eighteenth century ; and the inmates of the 
1 lappy ^’alley talk familiarly of that law of gravitation which Newton 
discovered, and which was not fully received even at Cambridge till the 
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eighteenth century. A\liat a real company of Abyssinians would have 
been maybe learned from Bruce’s Travels. But Johnson, not content 
with turning filthy savages,' ignorant of their letters, and gorged with raw 
steahs cut from living cows, into piiilosophers as eloquent and enlightened 
as himself or his friend Burke, and into ladies as highly accomplished as 
rvirs Lennox or Mrs Sheridan, transferred the whole domestic system of 
England to Egypt. Into a land of harems, a land of polygamy, a land 
where women are married without ever being seen, he introduced the 
flirtations and jealousies of our ball-rooms. In a land where there is 
boundless liberty of divorce, wedlock is described as the indissoluble 
compact, “ A youth and maiden meeting by chance, or brought together 
by artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate civilities, go home, and dream 
of each other. Such,” says Rasselas, “is the common process of mar- 
riage.” Such it may have been, and may still be, in London, but as- 
suredly not at Cairo. A writer who was guilty of such improprieties had 
little right to blame the poet who made Hector quote Aristotle, and 
represented Julio Romano as flourishing in the days of the oracle of 
Delphi, 

By such exertions as have been described, Johnson supported himself 
till the year 1762. In that year a great change in his circumstances took 
place. He had from a child been an enemy of the reigning dynasty. His 
Jacobite prejudices had been exhibited with little disguise both in his 
works and in his conversation. Even in his massy and elaborate Dic- 
tionary, he had, with a strange want of taste and judgment, inserted 
bitter and contumelious reflections on the Whig party. The excise, which 
was a favourite resource of Whig financiers, he had designated as a hate- 
ful tax. Ho had railed against the commissioners of excise in language 
so coarse that they had seriously thought of prosecuting him. He had 
with difficulty been prevented from holding up the Lord Privy -Seal by 
name as an example of the meaning of the word “ renegade.” A pension 
he had defined as pay given to a state hireling to betray his country ; a 
pensioner as a slave of state hiretl by a stipend to obey a master. It 
seemed unlikely that the author of these definitions would himself be 
pensioned. But that was a time of wonders. George the Third had 
ascended the throne ; and had, in the course of a few months, disgusted 
many of the old friends and conciliated many of the old enemies of his 
house. The city was becoming mutinous. Oxford was becoming loyal. ' 
Cavendishes and Bentincks were murmuring. Somersets and Wyndhams 
were hastening to kiss hands. The head of the treasury was now Lord 
Bute, who was a Tory, and could have no objection to Johnson’s Toryism. 
Bute wished to be thought a patron of men of letters ; and Johnson was 
one of the most eminent and one of the most needy men of letters in 
Europe. A pension of three hundred a year was graciously offered, and 
with very little hesitation accepted. 

This event produced a change in Johnson’s whole way of life. For the 
first time .since his boyhood he no longer felt the daily goad urging him 
to the daily toil. He was at liberty, after thirty years of anxiety and 
drudgery, to indulge his constitutional indolence, to lie in bed till two in 
the afternoon, and to sit up talking till four in the morning, without fear- 
ing eitlier the printer’s devil or the sheriff s officer. 

One laborious task indeed he had bound himself to perform. He had 
received large subscriptions for his promised edition of Shakspeare ; he 
had lived on those subscriptions during some years : and he coidd not 
without disgrace omit to perform his part of the contract. His friends 
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repeatedly exliorted him to make an effort ; and he repeatedly resolved 
to do so. But, notwithstanding tlieir exhortations and his resolutions, 
month followed month, year followed year, and nothing was done. He 
prayed fervently against his idleness ; he determined, as often as he 
received the sacrament, that he would no longer doze away and trifle 
away his time ; but the spell under which he lay resisted prayer and 
sacrament. His private notes at this time are made up of self-reproaches. 
“ My indolence,” he wrote on Easter Eve in 1764, “ has sunk into grosser 
sluggishness. A kind of strange oblivion has overspread me, so that I 
know not what has become of the last year." Easter 1765 came, and 
found him still in the same state. “ My time,” he wrote, “ has been un- 
profitably spent, and seems as a dream that has left nothing behind. My 
memory grows confused, and I know not how the days pass over me.” 
Happily for his honour, the charm which held him captive was at length 
broken by no gentle or friendly hand. He had been weak enough to pay 
serious attention to a story about a ghost which haunted a house in Cock 
Lane, and had actually gone himself with some of his friends, at one in 
the morning, to St John’s Church, Clerkenwell, in the hope of receiving 
a communication from the perturbed spirit. But the spirit, though ad- 
jured with all solemnity, remained obstinately silent ; and it soon appeared 
that a naughty girl of eleven had been amusing herself by making fools of 
so many philosophers. Churchill, who, confident in his powers, drunk 
M-ith poimlarity, and burning with party spirit, was looking for some man 
of established fame and Tory politics to insult, celebrated the Cock Lane 
Ghost in three cantos, nicknamed Johnson Pomposo, asked where the 
book was which had been so long promised and so liberally paid for, and 
directly accused the great moralist of cheating. This terrible word proved 
effectual ; and in October 1765 appeared, after a delay of nine years, the 
new edition of Shakspeare. 

This publication saved Johnson’s character for honesty, but added 
nothing to the fame of his abilities and learning. The preface, though it 
contains some good passages, is not in his best manner. The most valu- 
able notes ai'e those in which he had an opportunity of showing how 
attentively he had during many years observed human life and human 
nature. The best specimen is the note' on the character of Polonius. 
Nothing so good is to be found even in Wilhelm Meister’s admirable 
examination of Hamlet. But here praise must end. It would be difficult, 
to name a more slovenly, a more worthless edition of any great classic. 
The reader may turn over play after play without finding one happy con- 
jectural emendation, or one ingenious and satisfactory explanation of a 
passage which had baffled preceding commentators. Johnson had, in his 
prospectus, told the world that he was peculiarly fitted for the task which 
he had undertaken, because he had,’ as a lexicographer, been under the 
necessity of taking a wider view of the English language than any of his 
predecessors. That his knowledge of our literature was e.xtensive is - 
indisputable. But, unfortunately, he had altogether neglected that very 
part of our literature with which it is especially desirable that an editor 
of Shakspeare should be conversant.' It is dangerous to assert a negative. 
Yet little will be risked by the assertion, that in the two folio volumes of 
the English Dictionary there is not a single passage quoted from any 
dramatist of the Elizabethan age, e.xcept Shakspeare and Ben. Even 
from Ben the quotations are few. Johnson might easily, in a few months, 
have made himself well acquainted with every old play that was extant. 
But it never seems to have occuned to him that this was a necessary pre- 
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paraiiou for the woik which he had undertaken. He would doubtless 
have admitted that it would be the height of absurdity in a man who was 
not familiar with the works of /Eschylus and Euripides to publish au- 
edition of Sophocles. Yet he ventured to publish an edition of-Shaks- 
pcare, without'having ever in his life, as far as can be discovered, reid a ’ 
single scene of Massinger, Ford, Decker, Webster, Marlow, Beaumont, 
or Fletcher. His detractors were noisy and scurrilous. Those who most' 
loved and honoured him had little to say in praise of the manner in which 
he had discharged the duty of a commentator. He had, however, 
acquitted himself of a debt which had long lain heavy on his conscience ; 
and he sank back into the repose from which the sting of satire had 
roused him. He long continued to live upon the fame which he had 
already won. He was honoured by the University of Oxford with a 
Doctor’s degree, by the Royal Academy with a professorship, and by the 
King with an interview, in whiciniis Majesty most graciously expressed 
a hope that so excellent a writer would not cease to write. In the inter- 
val, however, between 1765 and 1775 Johnson published only two. dr 
three political tracts, the longest of which he could have produced in 
forty-eight hours, if he had worked as he worked on the life of Savage 
-afid^opRasselas. 

Buhtteftlglihis pen was now idle, his tongue was active. The' influ- 
ence exercisedby^HS-Cfinversaliort, directly upon those with whom he 
lived, and indirectly on the whole literary world, was altogether without 
a parallel. His colloquial talents were indeed of the highest order, lie 
had strong sense, quick discernment, wit, humour, immense knowledge 
of literature aud of life, and an infinite store of curious anecdotes. As 
respected style, he spoke far better than he wrote. Every sentence which 
dropped from his lips was as correct in straclure as the most nicely 
balanced period of the Rambler. But in his talk there was no pompous 
triads, and little more than a fair proportion of words in nity and at'wn. 
All was simplicity, ease, and vigour. He uttered his shoit, weighty, and 
pointed sentences with a power of voice, and a justness and energy of 
emphasis, of uhich the effect was lather increased than dirhinished by the 
rollings of his huge form, and by the asthmatic gaspings and puffings in 
which the peals ol his eloquence generally ended. Nor did the laziness 
which made him unwilling to sit down to his desk prevent him from 
giving instruction or entertainment orally. To discuss questions of taste, 
of learning, of casuistry, in language so exact and so forcible that it might 
have been printed without the alteration of a word, was to him no exer- 
tion, but a pleasure. He loved, as he said, to fold his legs and have his 
talk out. He was ready to bestow the overflowings of his full mind on 
anybody who would start a subject, on a fellow-passenger in a stage 
coach, or on the person who sate at the same table with him in an eating- 
house. But his conversation was nowhere so brilliant and striking as 
when he wxs surrounded by a few friends, whose abilities and knowledge 
enabled them, as he once e.xpresscd it, to send him back every ball that 
he threw. Some of these, in 1764, formed themselves Jnto a club, which 
gradually became a formidable power in the commonwealth of letters. 
The verdicts pronounced by this conclave on new books were speedily 
known over all London, and were sufficient to sell off a whole edition in 
a day, or to condemn the sheets to the sendee of the trunk-maker and 
the pastry-cook. Nor shall we think this strange when we consider 
what great and various talents and acquirements met in the little frater- 
nity. Goldsmith was the representative of poetry and light literature. 
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Reynolds of the arts, Burke of political eloquence and political philo- 
sophy. There, too, were Gibbon, the greatest historian, and Jones, the 
greatest linguist, of the age. Garrick brought to the meetings his inex- 
haustible pleasantry’, his incomparable mimicry, and his consummate 
knowledge of stage effect. Among the most constant attendants weie 
ttvb high-born and Jiigh-bred gentlemen, closely bound together by friend- 
ship,- but of widely different' characters and habits ; Bennet Langton, dis- 
tinguished by his skill in Greek literature, by the orthodoxy of his opinions, 
and by the sanctity of his life; and Topham Beauclerk, renowned for his 
amours, his knowledge of the gay world, his fastidious taste, and his sar- 
castic wit. To predominate over such a society was not easy'. Yet eveit 
over such a society Johnson predominated. Ilurke might indeed have 
disputed the supremacy to wliich others were under the necessity of sub- 
mitting. But Burke, though not generally a very patient listener, was 
content to take the second part when Johnson was present ; and the club 
itself, consisting of so many eminent men, is to this day popularly desig- 
nated as Johnson's Club. 

Among the members of this celebrated body was one to ^vhom it has 
owed the greater part of its celebrity, yet who was I'egarded with little 
respect by his brethren, and had not without difficulty obtained a seal 
.among them. This was James Boswell, a young Scotch lawyer, heir to 
„ an honourable name and a fair estate. That he was a coxcomb and a 
bore, weak, vain, pushing, curious, garrulous, was obvious to all who 
were acquainted with him. That he could not reason, that he had no 
wit, no humour, no eloquence, is apparent from his writings. And yet 
his writings are read beyond the Mississippi, and under the Southern 
Cross, and ate likely to be read as long os the English exists, either as 
a living or as a dead language. Nature had made him a slave and an 
idolater. His mind resembled those creepers which the botanists cttll 
parasites, and which can subsist only by clinging round the stems and 
imbibing the juices of stronger plants. He must have fastened himself 
on somebody. He might liave fastened himself on AYilkes, and have 
become the fiercest patriot in the Bill of Rights Society’. He might have 
fastened himself on Whitfield, and have become the loudest field preacher 
among the Calvinistic Methodists. In a happy hour he fastened himself 
on Johnson. The pair might seem ill matched. For Johnson had early 
been prejudiced against Boswell’s country.' To a man of Johnson’s 
strong understanding and irritable temper, the silly egotism and adulation 
of Boswell must have been as teasing as the constant buzz of a lly. J ohn- ■ 
son hated to be questioned ; and Boswell was eternally catechising hiih 
on all kinds of subjects, and sometimes propounded such questions as 
“ What would you do, sir, if you weie locked up in a tower with a baby?” 
Johnson was a water drinker ; and Boswell was a wine-bibber, and indeed 
little better than a habitual sot It was impossible that theie should be 
perfect harmony between two such companions. Indeed, the great man 
, was sometimes provoked into fits of passion in which he said things which 
the' small man, during a few hours, seriously resented. Every quairel, 
however, was 'soon made up. During twenty years the disciple continued 
to worship the master ; the master continued to scold the disciple, to 
-sneer at him, and to love him. The two friends ordinarily resided at a 
great distance from each other. Boswell practised in the Parliament - 
House of Edinburgh, and could pay only occasional visits to London. 
During those visits his chief business was to watch Johnson, to discover all 
Johnson’s habits, to turn the conversation to subjects about which Johnson 
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was likely to say something remarkable, and to fill quarfo note bocks 
with minutes of what Johnson had said. In this way were gathered the 
materials out of which was afterwards constructed the most interesting 
biographical work in the world. 

Soon after the club began to exist, Johnson formed a connection less 
important indeed to his fame, but much more important to his happiness, 
than his connection with Boswell. Henry Thrale, one of the most 
opulent brewers in the kingdom, a man of sound and cultivated under- 
standing, rigid principles, and liberal spirit, was married to one of those 
clever, kind-hearted, engaging, vain, pert young women, who are per- 
petually doing or saying what is not exactly right, but who, do or say 
what they may, are always agreeable. In 1765 the Thrales became 
ac<iuainted with Johnson ; and the acquaintance ripened fast into friend- 
ship. TJiey were astonished and delighted by the brilliancy of his con- 
versation. They were flattered by finding that a man so widely cele- 
brated, preferred their house to any other in London. Even the peculi- 
arities which seemed to unfit him for civilised society, his gesticulations, 
his rollings, his puffings, his muttering.s, the strange way in which he 
jiut on his clothes, the ravenous eagerness with which he devoured his 
dinner, his fits of melanchol)’, his fits of anger, his frequent rudeness, his 
occasional ferocity, increased the interest which his new associates tookin 
him. For these things were the cruel marks left behind by a life which 
had been one long conflict ivith disease and with adversity. In a vulgar 
hack writer such oddities would have excited only disgust. But in a man 
of genius, learning, and virtue their eflecl was to add pity to admiration 
and esteem. Johnson soon had an apartment at the brewery in South- 
wark, and a still more pleasant apartment at the villa of his friends on 
Streatham Common. A large part of every year he passed in those abodes, 
abodes which must have seemed magnificent and luxurious indeed, when 
compared with the dens in which he had generally been lodged.' But his 
chief pleasures were derived from what the astronomer of his Abyssinian 
tale called “ the endearing elegance of female friendship.” Mrs Thrale 
rallied him, sooUied him, coaxed him, and, if she sometimes provoked 
him by her flippancy, made ample amends by listening to his reproofs 
with angelic sweetness of temper. When he was diseased in body and 
in mind, she was the most tender of nurses. Ho comfort that wealth 
could purchase, no contrivance that womanly ingenuity, set to work by 
womanly compassion, could devise, was wanting to his sick-room. He 
requited her kindness by an affection pure as the affection of a father, yet 
delicately tinged v^dth a gallantry, which, though awkward, must have been 
more flattering than the attentions ofa crowd of the fools who gloried in the 
names, now obsolete, of Buck and Maccaroni. It should seem that a full 
half of Johnson’s life, during about sixteen years, was passed under the 
roof of the Thrales. He accompanied the family sometimes to Bath,'and 
sometimes to Brighton, once to Wales, and once to Paris. But he had 
at the same time a house in one of the narrow and gloomy courts on the 
north of Fleet Street. In the garrets was his library, a large and mis- 
cellaneous collection of books, falling to pieces and begrimed with dust. 
On a lower floor he sometimes, but very rarely, regaled a friend with a plain 
dinner, a veal pie, or a leg of lamb and spinage, and a rice pudding. Nor 
was the dwelling uninhabited during his long absences. It was the home 
of the most extraordinary assemblage of inmates that ever was brought 
together. At the head of the establishment Johnson had placed an old 
lady named Williams, whose chief recommendations were her blindness 
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anti her poverty.- But, in spite of hef murmurs and reproaches, he 
gave an asylum to another lady who was as poor as herself, hlrs 
Desmoulins, whose family he had known many y'ears before in Stafford- 
shire. Room was found for the daughter of Mrs Desmoulins, .and for 
another destitute damsel, who was generally addressed as Miss Carmichael, 
"but whom her generous host called Polly. An old quack doctor named 
Levett, who bled and dosed coal-heavers and hackney coachmen, and 
received for fees crusts of bread, bits of bacon, glasses of gin, and some- 
times a little copper, completed this strange menagerie. All these poor 
creatures were at constant war with c.ach other, and with Johnson’s negro 
servant Frank. Sometimes, indeed, they' transferred their hostilities from 
the servant to the master, complained that a better table was not kept 
for them, and railed or maundered till their benefactor was glad to make 
his escape to Streatham, or to the Mitre Tavern. And yet he, who was 
generally the haughtiest and most irritable of mankind, who u'as but too 
prompt to resent anything which looked like a slight on the part of a 
purse-proud bookseller, or of a noble and powerful patron, bore patiently 
from mendicants, wlio, but for his bounty, must have gone to the work- 
house, insults more provoking than those for which he had knocked down 
Osborne and bidden defiance to Chesterfield. Year after year Mrs 
Desmoulins, Polly, and Levett, continued to torment him and to live upon 
him. 

, The course of life which has been described was interrupted in John- 
son’s sixty-fourth year by an important event. He had early read an 
account of the Hebrides, and had been much interested by learning that 
there was so near him a land peopled by a race which was still as ntde 
and simple .as in the middle ages. A ^^'ish to become intimately 
acquainted with a state of society so utterly unlike all that he had ever 
seen frequently crossed his mind. But it is not jjrobable that his curiosity 
would have overcome his habitual sluggishness, and his love of the smoke, 
the mud, and the cries of London, had not Boswell importuned him to 
attempt the adventure, and offered to be his squire. At length, in .A.ngust 
1773, Johnson crossed the Highland line, and plunged courageously into 
what was then considered, by most Englishmen, as a dreary and perilous 
wilderness. After wandering about two months through the Celtic region, 
sometimes in rude boats which did not protect him from the rain, and 
sometimes on small shaggy ponies which could hardly bear his weight, he 
returned to his old haunts with a initid full of new images and new 
theories. During the following year he employed himself in recording 
his adventures. About the beginning of 1775, his Journey to the Hebrides 
was published, and was, during some weeks, the chief subject of conver- 
sation in all circles in which any attention was paid to literature. The book 
is still read with pleasure. The narrative is entertaining ; the speculations, 
.whether sound or unsound, are always ingenious ; and the style, though too' 
stiff and pompous, is somewhat easier and more graceful than that of his 
early writings. Ilis prejudice against the Scotch had at length become 
little more than matter of jest; and whatever remained of the old feeL 
ing had been effectually removed by the kind and respectful hospitality 
with which he had been received in every part of Scotland. It was," of, 
course, not to be expected that an 0 .xonian Tory should praise the Pres- 
byterian polity and ritual, or that an eye accustomed to the hedgerows 
and parks of England should not be stnick by the barpness of Berwick- 
shire. and East Lothian. But even in censure Johnson’s tone is 'not 
unfriendly. The most enlightened Scotchmen, with Lord hlansfield at 
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their head, were well pleased. ' Rut some foolish and ignorant Scotchmen 
were moved to anger by a little unpalatable tnith which was mingled 
with much eulogj-, and assailed him whom' they chose to consider as the 
enemy of their country with libels much more dishonourable to their 
country than anything that he had ever said or written. They piiblishcd 
paragraphs in the newspapers, articles in the magazines, sixpenny pamph- 
lets, five-shilling boohs. One sciibbler abused Johnson for Being ble.ar- 
cved ; another for beuig a pensioner; a third informed the woi Id that 
one of the Doctor’s uncles had been convicted of felony in Scotland, and 
had found that there was in that country one tree capable of suppoiting 
the weight of an Englishman. Macphei-son, whose Fingal had been 
proved in the Journey to be an impudent forgciy, threatened to take 
vengeance with a cane. The only effect of this tiireat was that Johnson 
reiterated the charge of foigery in the most contemptuous terms, and 
walked about, during some time, with a cudgeli whicli, if the imjjostbr 
had not been too wise to encounter it, would assuredlj' have descended 
upon him, to boiTOW the sublime language of his own epic poem, “like 
a hammer on the red son of the furnace.” 

Of other assailants Johnson took no notice whatever. He had eaily 
resolved never to be drawn into controversy ; and he adhered to his re- 
solution with a steadfastness which is the more extraoi dinary, because lie 
was, both intellectually and morally, of the stuff of which controversialists 
are made. In conveisation, he was a singulaily eager, acute, and per- 
tinacious disputant. When at a loss for good reasons, he had lecourse- 
to sophistry ; and, when heated by altercation, he made unsparing use of 
sarcasm and invective. Hut, when he took his jien in his hand, his 
whole character seemed to be changed. A hundred bad writers misre- 
presented him and leviled him ; but not one of the bundled could boast 
of having been thought by him worthy of a refutation, or even of a retort. 
The Keniicks, Campbells, MacNicols, and Hendersons, did their best to " 
annoy him, m the hope that he would give them importance by answer- 
ing them. Rut the reader will in vain .search his works for any allusion 
to Kenriclr or Campbell, to MacNicol or Henderson. One Scotchman, 
bent on vindicating the fame of Scotch leaniing, defied him to the combat 
in a detestable Latin hexameter. 

" lila.xime, si tu vis, cupio contendere tecum.” 

Rut Johnson took no notice of the challenge. He had learned, both from 
his o\m obseiwation and from literary liistorj’, in which he was deeply 
read, that the place of books in the public estimation is fixed, not by 
what IS written about them, but by what is xvritten in them ; and that an 
author whose woiks are likely to live is x'ery unwise if he stoops to 
wrangle with detractors whose works arc certain to die. He always 
maintained that fame was a shuttlecock which could be kept up only by 
being beaten back, as well as beaten forward, and which would soon fall 
if there were only one battledore. No .saying was oftener in his mouth ‘ 
than that fine apophthegm of Rentley, that no man was ever wntteif 
doum but by himself. 

Unhappily, a few months after the appearance of the Journey to the 
Hebrides, Johnson did what none of his envious assailants could have 
done,' and to a certain extent succeeded in writing himself down. The 
tlispules between England and her American colonies had reached a point - 
at which no amicable adjustment was possible. Civil war was evidently 
imiiendmg ; and the ministers seem to have thought that the eloquence 
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of Jolinson might with advantage be employed to inflame the nation 
against tlie opposition' here, and against tlie rebels beyond the Atlantic. 
He had already witteif two or three tracts in defence of the foreign 
•■.nd domestic policy of the government ; and those tracts, though hardly 
worthy of him, were much superior to the crowd of pamphlets which lay 
on the counters of Almon and Stoclcdale. But his 'I’axation No Tyranny 
was a pitiable failure. The very title was a silly jdirase, which can h.ave 
been recommended to his choice by nothing but a jingling alliteration 
which he ought to have despised. The arguments were such as boys use 
in debating societies. The pleasantry was as awkward as the gambols of 
a hippopotamus, liven Boswell was forced to own that, in this tmfor- 
lunate piece, he could detect no trace of his master’s powers. Tlie 
general opinion was that the strong faculties which had produced the 
Dictionary and the Rambler were beginning to feel the effect of time and 
of disease, and that the old man would best consult his credit by writing 
no more. 

But this was a great mistake. Johnson had failed, not because his 
mind was less vigorous than when he.wrote Kassclas in the evenings of a 
week, but because he had foolishly chosen, or suffered othei-s to choose 
for him, a subject such as he would at no time have been competent to 
treat. He was in no sense a statesman. lie never willingly read or 
thought or talked about affairs of state. He loved biography, litcraiy 
hi.'-toiy, the history of manners ; but political histoiy was positively dis- 
tasteful to him. The question at issue between the colonics and the 
ihotlier country was a question about which he had really nothing to s.ay. 
He failed, therefore, as the greatest men must fail when they attempt to 
do that for which they aie unfit ; as Burke would have failed if Burke 
had tried to write comedies like those of Sheridan ; as Reynolds would 
have failed if Reynolds had tried to paint landscajies like those of ^Yil.son. 
Happily, Johnson soon had an opportunity of proving most signally that 
his lailure was not to be ascribed to intellectual decay. 

On Easter Eve t777, some persons, deputed by a meeting which con- 
sisted of foity of the first bookselleis in London, called upon him. 
Though he had some scruples about doing business at that season, he 
leceived his vi^itors with much civility. They came to inform Iiim that a 
new edition of the English poets, from Cowley downwards, was in con- 
templation, and to ask him to furnish short biographical jirefaces. lie 
readily undertook the task, a task for which he was pre-eminently quali- 
fied. His knowledge of the literary- histoi-y of England since the 
Restoration w.os unrivalled. That knowledge he had derived jrartly 
from books, and partly from sources which had long been closed ; from 
old Grub Street traditions ; from the talk of forgotten poetasteis anil 
pamphleteers who had long been lying in parish vaults ; from the recol- 
lections of such men as Gilbert AValmesley, who had conversed with the 
wits of Button ; Cibber, who had mutilated the plays of two generations 
of dramatists ; Onery, who had been admitted to the society of .Swift ; 
and Savage, who had rendered services of no very- honourable kind to 
Pope. 'Pile biograirher therefore sate down to his task with a mind full 
of matter. Hie had at first intended to give only a paragraph to every- 
minor poet, and only four or five pages to the greatest name. But the 
flood of anecdote and criticism overflowed the narrow channel. The 
work, which was originally meant to consist only of a few sheets, swelled 
into ten volumes, small volumes, it is true, and not closely- printed. The 
first four appeared in 1770, the remaining six in 17S1, 
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The Lives of the Poets are, on the whole, the best of Johnson’s works. 
Tlie narratives are as entertaining as any novel. The remarks on life and 
on human nature are eminently shrewd and profound. The criticisms 
are often e.vcellent, and, even when grossly and provokingly unjust, well 
desen’c to be studied. For, however erroneous they may be, they are 
never silly. They are the judgments of a fnind trammelled by prejudice 
and deficient in sensibility, but vigorous and acute. They therefore 
generally contain a portion of valuable truth which deserves to be 
separated from the alloy ; and, at the very worst, they mean something, 
a praise to which much of what is called criticism in our time has no 
pretensions. 

Savage’s Life Johnson reprinted nearly as it had appeared in 1744.' 
Whoever, after reading that life, will turn to the other lives will be 
stnrck by the difference of style. Since Johnson had been at ease in his 
circumstances he had written little and had talked much. When, there- 
fore, he, after the lapse of years, resumed his pen, the mannerism which 
he had contracted while he was in the constant habit of elaborate com- 
position was less perceptible than formerly ; and his diction .frequently 
had a colloquial ease which it had formerly wanted. The improvement 
may be discerned by a skilful critic in the Journey to the Hebrides, and 
in the Lives of the Poets is so obvious that it cannot escape the notice of 
the most careless reader. 

Among the lives the best are perhaps those of Cowley, Dryden, and 
Pope. The verj’ worst is, beyond all doubt, that of Gray. 

This great n-ork at once became popular. There was, indeed, much 
just and much unjust censure ; but even those who were loudest in blame 
were attracted by the book in spite of themselves. Malone computed 
the gains of the publishers at five or six thousand pounds. But the 
writer was very poorly remunerated. Intending at first to •write verj’ 
short prefaces, he had stipulated for only two hundred guineas. The 
booksellers, when they saw how far his performance had surpassed his 
promise, added only another hundred. Indeed, Johnson, though he did 
not despise, or affect to despise, money, and though his strong sense'and 
long experience ought to have qualified him to protect his own interests, ' 
seems to have been singrdarly unskilful and unlucky in his literary bar- 
.gainsi He was generally reputed the first English writer of his time. 
Yet several writers of his time sold their copyrights for sums such as he 
never ventured to ask. To give a single instance, Robertson received 
four thousand five hundred pounds for the History of Charles V. ; and it 
is no disrespect to the memory of Robertson to say that the History of 
Charles V. is both a less valuable and a less amusing book than the 
Lives of the Poets. 

Johnson was now in his seventy-second year. The infirmities of age 
were coming fast upon him. That inevitable event of which he never 
thought without horror was brought near to him ; and his 'svhole life was 
darkened by the shadow of death. He had often to pay the crael price 
of longevity. Every year he lost what could never be replaced. The 
strange dependents to whom he had given shelter, and to whom, in spite 
of their faults, he -was strongly attached by habit, dropped off one by 
one ; and, in the silence of his home, he regretted even the noise of their 
scolding matches. The kind and generous Thrale ■was no more ; and it 
would have been well if his wife had been laid beside him. But she 
survived to be the laughing-stock of those who had envied her, and to 
draw from the eyes of the old man •who had loved her beyond anything 
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in the world tears far more bitter than lie would have shed over her grave. 
With some estimable and many agreeable qualities, she was not made to 
be independent. The control of a mind more steadfast than her own was 
necessary to her respectability. While she was restrained by her husband, 
a man of sense and firmness, indulgent to her taste in trifles, but always 
the undisputed master of his house, her worst offences had been imperti- 
nent jokes, white lies, and short fits of pettishness ending in sunny good 
humour. But he was gone ; and she was left an opulent widow of forty, 
with strong sensibility, volatile fancy, and slender judgment. She soon 
fell in love with a music-master from Bresci.a, in whom nobody but herself 
could discover anything to admire. Her pride, and perhaps some better 
feelings, struggled hard against this degrading passion. But the struggle 
irritated her ner\'es, soured her temper, and at length endangered her 
health. Conscious that her choice was one which Johnson could not 
approve, she became desirous to escape from his in.spection. Her manner 
towards him changed. She was sometimes cold and sometimes petulant. 
She did not conceal her joy when lie left Streatham ; she never pressed 
him to return ; and, if he came unbidden, she received him in a manner 
which convinced him that he was no longer a welcome guest. He took 
tile very intelligible hints which she gave. He read, for the last time, a 
chapter of the Greek Testament in the librar)’ which had been formed by 
himself. In a solemn and tender prayer he commended the house and 
its inmates to the Divine protection, and, with emotions uhich choked 
his voice and convulsed his powerful frame, left for ever that beloved 
home for the gloomy and desolate house behind Fleet Street, where the 
few and evil days which still remained to him were to nm out. Here, in 
June 17S3, he had a paralytic stroke, from which, however, he recovered, 
and which does not appear to have at all impaired his intellectual facul- 
tie.s. But other maladies came thick upon him. His asthma tormented 
him d.ay and night. Dropsical .symptoms made their aiipearance. While 
sinking under a complication of diseases, he heard that the woman whose 
friendship had been the chief happiness of sixteen years of his life had 
married an Italian fiddler ; that all London was crj’ing shame upon her ; 
and that the newspapers and magazines were filled with allusions to the 
Fphesian matron, and the two pictures in Hamlet. He vehemently said 
that he would try to forget her existence. He never uttered her name. 
Fvery memorial of her which met his eye he flung into the fire. She 
meanwhile fled from the laughter and hisses of her countrymen and 
countrywomen to a land where she was unknoum, hastened across Mount 
Cenis, and leanied, while passing a merry Christmas of concerts and 
lemonade parties at Milan, that the great man with whose name hers is 
inseparably associated had cc.ascd’to exist. 

He had, in spite of much mental and much bodily affliction, clung 
vehemently to life. The feeling described in that fine but gloomy paper 
which closes the series of his Idlers seemed to grow stronger in him 
as his last hour drew near. He fancied that he should be able"to draw 
his breath more easily in a southern climate, and uxTuld probably have 
set out for Rome and Naples, but for his fear of the expense of the jour-' 
ney. That expense, indeed, he had the means of defraying ; for he had 
laid up about two thousand pounds, the fiaiit of labours which had made 
the fortune of several publishers. But he was unwilling to brc.ak in upon 
this hoard ; and he seems to have wished even to keep its existence a 
secret. Some of his friends hoped that the government might be induced 
to increase his pension to six hundred pounds a year : but this hope was 
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ilisappointed ; and he resolved to stand one English winter more. .That 
winter was his last. Ilis legs grew weaker j his breath grew shorter ; 
the fatal water gathered fast, in spite of incisions which he, courageous 
against pain, but timid against death, urged his surgeons to make deejter 
niid deeper. Though the tender care which had mitigated his sufferings 
during months of sickness at Slrealham was withdrawn, he was not left' 
desolate. The ablest ph)-sicians and surgeons attended him, and refused 
to accept fees from him. Burke parted from him with deep emotion. 
^Vindham sate much in the sick room, arranged the pillows, and sent his 
own servant to watch a night by the bed. Fiances Burney, whom the old 
man had cherished with fatherly kindness, stood weeping at the door ; 
while Langton, whose piety eminently qualified him to be an adviser and 
comforter at such a time, received the last pressure of his friend’s hand 
within. When at length the moment, dreaded through so many years,- 
came close, the dark cloud passed away from Johnson’s mind. His 
temper became unusually patient and gentle ; he ceased to think with 
terror of death, and of that which lies beyond death ; and he spoke much 
of the mercy of God, and of the propitiation of Christ. In this serene 
flame of mind he died on the 13th of December 1784. He was laid, a 
week later, in Westminster Abbey, among the eminent men of whom he 
had liccn the historian, — Cowley and Denham, Dryden and Congievc, " 
Gay, Prior, and Addison. 

Since his death the popularity of his works — the Lives of the Poet.s, 
and, perhaps, the Vanity of Human Wishes, excepted — has greatly - 
diminished. His Dictionary has been altered by editors till it can 
scarcely be called his. An allusion to his Rambler or his Idler is not . 
readily apprehended in literaiy circles. The fame even of Rnsselas has 
grown somewhat dim. But, though the celebrity of the writings may 
have declined, the celebrity of the writer, strange to say, is ns great as 
ever. Boswell's book has done for him more than the best of his own 
hooks could do. The nicmoiy of other authors is kept alive by their 
works. But the memoiy of Johnson keeps many of his works’ alive. 
The old philosophy is still among us in the brown coat with the metal 
buttons and the shirt which ought to be at wash, blinking, puffing, rolling 
his hc.ad, dniraminguith his fingers, tearing his meat like a tiger, .and 
swallowing his tea in oceans. No human being who has been more than 
seventy years in the grave is so well known to us. And it is but just to 
say that our intimate acquaintance with what he would himself have 
called the anfractuosities of his intellect and of his temper serves only to 
strengthen our conviction that he was both a great and a good man. 
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WILLIAM PITT. 

(Jan'Uarv 1859.) 

WiLUAM Pitt, the second son of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and 
of Lady Hester Granville, daughter of Hester Countess Temple, was 
bom on the sSth of hfay 1759. The child inherited a name which, at 
the time of his birth, was the most illustrious in the civilised world, and 
was pronounced by ever}- Englishman with pride, and by ever)' enemy of 
England with mingled admiration and terror. During the first year of 
his life, every month had its illuminations and bonfires, and every wind 
brought some messenger charged with joyful tidings and hostile standards. 
In Westphalia the English infantry won a great battle which arrested the 
armies of Louis the Fifteenth m the midst of a career of conquest ; 
Boscawen defeated one French fleet on the coast of Portugal ; Hawhe 
put to flight another m the Bay of Biscay; Johnson took Is^iagara ; 
Amherst took Ticonderoga ; Wolfe died by the most enviable of deaths 
under the walls of Quebec ; Clive rle.stroyed a Dutch armament in the 
llooghly, and e.stablished the English supremacy in Bengal; Coote 
routed Lally at Wandewash, and established the English supremacy in 
the Carnatic. The nation, while loudly applauding the successful w.arriors, 
considered them .all, on sea and on land, in Europe, in America, and in 
.\sia. merely a.s instruments which received their direction from one 
superior mind. It was the great William Pitt, the great commoner, who 
had vanquished Fiench marshals in Germany, .and I'rencli admirals on 
the Atlantic ; who had conquered for his countiy one great empire on 
the froren shores of Ontaiio, and another under the tropical sun near the 
mouths of the Ganges. It was not in the nature of things that ]5opularity 
such as he at this lime enjoyed should be permanent. That popularity 
had lost its gloss before his children were old enough to understand that 
their father w.as a great man. 1 le was at length placed in situations in 
which neither his talents for administration nor his talents for debate 
appeared to the best advantage. The energy and decision which had 
eminently fitted him for the direction of war were not needed in time of 
peace. The lofty and .spiril-sliiring eloquence which had made him 
supreme in the House of Commons often fell dead on the House of 
Lords. A cruel malady racked his joints, and left his joints only to fall 
on his nerves and on his brain. During the closing years of Ins life, he 
ivas odious to the court, and yet was iiot on cordial terms with the great 
body of the opposition. Chatham was only the ruin of Pitt, but an 
awful and majestic min, not to be contemplated by any man of sense 
and feeling without emotions resembling those which are excited by the 
remains of the Parthenon and of the Coliseum. In one mspect the old 
statesman was eminently happy. Whatever might be the vicissitudes 
of his public life, he never failed to find jieace and love by his own 
hearth. He loved all his children, and was loved by them ; and, of 
all his children, the one of whom he was fondest and proudest was his 
second son. 
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The child’s genius and ambition displayed themselves with a rare and 
almost unnatural precocity. At seven, the interest which he took in 
grave subjects, the ardour with which he pursued his studies, and the 
sense and vivacity of his remarks on books and on events, amazed his 
parents and instructors. One of his sayings of this date was reported to 
his mother by his tutor. In August 1766, when the world w.-is agitated 
by the news that hir Pitt had become Earl of Ch.atham, little Willi.am 
exclaimed, “ I am glad that I am not the eldest son. 1 want to speak 
in tlie House of Commons like papa.” A letter is extant in which Lady 
Chatham, a woman of considerable abilities, remarked to her lord, that 
their younger son at twelve had left far behind him his elder brother, 
who was fifteen. “ The fineness,” she uTote, “ of William’s mind makes 
him enjoy with the gieatest pleasure what would be above the jreach of 
any other creature of his small age.” At fourteen the lad was in intellect 
a man. Hayley, who met him at Lyme in the summer of 1773, was 
astonished, delighted, and somewhat overawed, by hearing wit and wis- 
dom from so young a mouth. The poet, indeed, was afterwards sorry 
that his shyness had prevented him from submitting the plan of an exten- 
sive literary work, which he was then meditating, to the judgment of this 
extraordinary boy. The boy, indeed, had already written a tragedy, bad 
of course, but not worse than the tragedies of his friend. This piece is 
still preserved at Chevenmg, and is in some respects highly curious. 
There is no love. The whole plot is political ; and it is remarkable that 
the interest, such as it is, turns on a contest about a regency. On one 
side is a faithful servant of the Crown, on the other an ambitious and 
unprincipled conspirator. At length the King, who had been missing, 
reappears, resumes his power, and rewards the faithful defender of his 
rights. A reader who should judge only by internal evidence would have 
no hesitation in pronouncing that the play was written by some Pittite 
poetaster at the time of the rejoicings for the recovery of George the 
Third in 17S9. 

The pleasure with which William's parents observed the rapid deve- 
lopment of his intellectual powers was alloyed by apprehensions about 
his health. He shot up alarmingly fast ; he was often ill, and always weak ; 
and it was feared that it would be impossible to rear a stripling so tall, 
so .slender, and so feeble. Port wine was prescribed by his medical ad- 
visers : and it is said that he was, at fourteen, accustomed to take this 
agreeable physic in quantities which would, in our abstemious age, be 
thought much more than sufficient for any full-grown man. This regi- 
men, tliough it would probably have killed ninety-nine boys out of a 
hundred, seems to have been welt suited to the peculiarities of William’s 
constitution ; for at fifteen he ceased to be molested by disease, and, 
though never a strong man, continued, during many years of labour and 
anxiety, of nights passed in debate and of summers passed in London, to 
be a tolerably healthy one. It was probably on account of the delicacy of 
his frame that he was not educated like other boys of the same rank. Al- 
most alt the eminent English statesmen and orators to whom he was after- 
wards opposed or allied. North, Fox, Shelburne, Windham, Grey, Wellesley. 
Grenville, Sheridan, Canning, went through the training of great public 
schools. Lord Chatham had himself been a distinguished Etonian : and it 
is seldom that a distinguished Etonian forgets his obligations to Eton. But 
William’s infirmities required a vigilance and tenderness such as could be 
found only at home. He was therefore bred under the paternal roof. 
His studies were superintended by a clergyman named Wilson ; and those 
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Eiudies, though often internipted by illness, were prosecuted with extra- 
ordinary success. Before the lad had completed his fifteenth year, his 
knowledge both of the ancient languages and of mathematics was such as 
very few men of eighteen then carried up to college. He was therefore 
sent, towards the close of the year 1 773, to Pembroke Hall, in the uni- 
versity of Cambridge. So young a student required much more than the 
ordinary care which a college tutor bestows on undergraduates. The 
governor, to whom the direction of William’s academical life was confided, 
was a bachelor of arts named Pretyman, who had been senior wrangler 
in the preceding year, and who, though not a man of prepossessing ap- 
pearance or brilliant parts, was eminently acute and laborious, a sound 
scholar, and an excellent geometrician. At Cambridge, Pretyman was, 
during more than two years, the inseparable campanion, and indeed al- 
most the only companion of his pupil. A close and lasting friendship 
sprang up between the pair. The disciple was able, before he completed 
his twenty-eighth year, to make his preceptor Bishop of Lincoln and 
Dean of St Paul’s ; and the preceptor showed his gratitude by writing a 
life of the disciple, which enjoys the distinction of being the worst bio- 
graphical work of its size in the world. 

Pitt, till he graduated, had scarcely one acquaintance, attended chapel 
regularly morning and evening, dined every day in hall, and never went 
to a single evening party. At seventeen, he was admitted, after the bad 
fashion of those times, by right of birth, without any examination, to the 
degt:ee of the Master of Arts. But he continued during some years to 
reside at college, and to apply himself vigorously, under Pvetyman’s 
direction, to the studies of the place, while mixing freely in the best 
academic society. 

The stock of learning which Pitt laid in during this part of Ins life was 
certainly very extraordinary. In fact, it was all that he ever possessed ; 
for he very early became too busy to have any spare time for books. The 
work in which he took the greatest delight was Newton’s Principia. His 
lildng for mathematics, indeed, amounted to a passion, which, in the 
opinion of his instnictors, themselves distinguished mathematicians, re- 
quired to be checked rather than encouraged. The acuteness and readi- 
ness with which he solved problems was pronounced by one of the ablest 
of the moderators, who in those days presided over the disputations in 
the schools, and conducted the examinations of the Senate House, to be 
unrivalled in the univeisity. Nor was the youth’s proficiency in classical 
learning less remarkable. In one respect, indeed, he appeared to disad- 
vantage when compared with even second-rate and third-rate men from 
public schools. He had never, while under Wilson’s care, been in the 
habit of composing in the ancient languages : and he therefore never 
acquired that knack of versification which is sometimes possessed by clever 
boys whose knowledge of the language and literature of Greece and Rome 
is very superficial. It would have been utterly out of his power to produce 
such charming elegiac lines as those in which Wellesley bade farewell to 
Eton, or such Virgilian hexameters as those in which Canning described 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. But it may be doubted whether any scholar 
has ever, at twenty, had a more solid and profound knowledge of the two 
great tongues of the old civilised world. The facility with which he pene- 
trated the meaning of the most intricate sentences in the Attic writers 
astonished veteran., critics. He had set his heart on being intimately 
acquainted with all the extant poetry of Greece, and was not satisfied till 
he had mastered Lycophron’s Cassandra, the most obscure work in the 
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■whole range of ancient literature. This strange rhapsody, the difficulties 
of which have perplexed and repelled many excellent scholars, “ he read,” 
sa)’b his preceptor, “ ■with an ease at first sight, which, if I had not wit- 
nessed it, I should have thought beyond the compass of human intellect.” 

To modem literature Pitt paid comparatively little attention. IJe knew 
no living language e.xcept F rench ; and F ranch he knew very imperfectly, 
With a few of the best English ■writers he was intimate, particularly with 
Shakspeare and Milton. The debate in Pandemonium was, as it well 
desert'ed to be, one of his favourite passages ; and his early friends used 
to talk, long after his death, of the just emphasis and the melodious 
cadence with which they had heard him recite the incomparable speech 
of Belial. He had indeed been carefully trained from infancy in the ait 
of managing his voice, a voice naturally clear and deep-toned. Ilis 
father, whose oratory owed no small part of its effect to that art, had 
been a most skilful and judicious instructor. At a later period, the nits 
of Brookes’s, irritated by observing, night after night, how powerfully 
Pitt’s sonorous elocution fascinated the rows of country gentlemen, re- 
proached him with having been “ taught by his dad on a stool,” 

His education, indeed, was well adapted to forma great parliamentary 
speaker. One argument often urged against those classical studies which 
occupy so large a part of the early life of every gentleman bred in the 
south of our island is, that they prevent him from acquiring a command 
of his mother tongue, and that is not unusual to meet with a youth of 
excellent parts, who wites Ciceionian Latin prose and Horatian LaTm' 
Alcaics, but who would find it impossible to express his thoughts in pure, 
perspicuous, and forcible English. There may perhaps be some truth in 
this obsen-ation. But the classical studies of Pitt were carried on in a 
peculiar manner, and had the effect of enriching his English vocabulaiy, 
and of making him wonderfully expert in the art of constnicting correct 
English sentences. His practice was to look over a page or two of a 
Greek or Latin author, to make himself master of the meaning, and then 
to read the passage straightforward into his own language. This practice, 
begun under his first teacher Wilson, was continued under Preiyman. It 
is not strange that a young man of great abilities, who had been exercised 
daily in this way during ten years, should have acquired an almost un- 
rivalled power of putting his thoughts, without piemedilation, into words 
well selected and well arranged. 

Of all the remains of antiquity, the orations were those on which he 
bestowed the mosL minute c.vamination. His favourite employment rvas 
to compare harangues -on opposite sides of the same question, to analyse 
them, and to observe which of the arguments of the first speaker were 
refuted by the second, which u ere evaded, and which were left untouched. 
Xor u.as it only in books that heat this time studied the art of parliament- 
ary fencing. When he.was at home, he had frequent opportunities of hear- 
ing important debates at Westminster ; and he heard them, not only with 
interest and enjoyment, hut with a close scientific attention resembling 
that uith uhich a diligent pupil at Guy’s Hospital watches every turn of 
the liand of a great surgeon through a difficult operation. On one of 
these occasions, Pitt, a youth whose abilities were ns yet known only' to 
his own family and to a small knot of college friends, was introduced on 
the steps of the throne in the House of Lords to Fox, who was his senior 
by eleven years, and who was already the greatest debater, and one of the 
greatest orators, that had appeared in England. Fox used afterwards to 
relate that, as the discussion proceeded, I’itt repe.'vtetlly turned to him, 
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and said, “But surely, Mr Fox, tlml miglil be met thus ; ' or, “\cs ; 
but he lays himself open to this retort.” What the particular criticisms 
were Fox had forgotten ; but he said that he was mucli struck at the time 
by the precocity of .a lad wlio, through the whole silting, seemed to be 
thinking only how all the speeches on both sides could be answered. 

One of the young man's visits to the House of I^rds was a .sad and 
memorable era in his life. lie had not finite completed his nineteenth 
year^ when, on the ytli of April J/fS. he attended his father to We.'l- 
minster. A great debate was expected.. It was known that hr.ancc had 
recognised the independence of the United Slates. The Duke of Rich- 
mond was about to declare his opinion that all thought of subjugating 
those states ought to bo rclinrpiishcd. Chatham had nlw.ays maintained 
that the resistance of the colonies to the mother country was justifi.able. 
But he conceived, very erroneously, that on the day on which their inde- 
iiendence should be acknowledged the greatnc.ss of England would be at 
an end. Though sinking under the weight of years and infirmilie.s, he 
delcnnincd, in spite of the entreaties of his family, to be in his place. 
1 lis son supiiorled him to a seat. The excitement anil exertion were too 
much for tlieold man. In the very act of addressing the peers, he fell 
back in convulsions. A few weeks later his corpse was borne, with gloomy 
pomp, from the Painted Chamber to the Abbey. The favourite child 
and namesake of the dcce.asccl statesman followed the coffin .■« chief 
mounter, and saw it deposited in the transept where his own was destined 
to lie. 

His elder brother, now Earl of Chatham, had means sufucient, and barely 
sufficient, to .support the dignity of the peerage. 'I'he other members of 
the family were poorly provided for. William had little more than 
three hundred a year. It was necessary for him to follow a profession. 
He had already begun to eat his terms. In the spring of 17S0 he ctme 
of age. He then quitted Cambridge, was called to the bar, took cham- 
bers in Lincoln’s Inn, and joined the western circuit. In the autumn of 
that year a general election took place ; and he offered himself as a can- 
. didatc for the university ; but he was at the bottom of the poll. It is said 
that the grave doctors, who then sate robed in scarlet, on the benches of 
Golgotha, thought it great pre.suroption in so young a man to solicit so 
■high a distinction. He w.as, however, at the rcqucit of a hereditary 
friend, the Duke of Rutland, brought into Parliament by Sir James 
Lowtlier for the borough of Appleby. 

The dangers of the country tvete at that time such as might well have 
disturbed even a constant mind. Army after army had been sent in vain 
against the rebellious colonists of 'N'ortli America. On pitched fields of 
battle the advantage had been with the tliseinlined troops of the mother 
country. But it w.as not on pitched fields of battle that the event of such 
a contest could be decided. .An .armed nation, with hunger .and the 
Atlantic for anxiliaric.s, was not to be subjugated. iMcanwhile the Hoii.se 
of Bourbon, humbled to the dust a few years before by the genius and 
vigour of Chatham, had seized the opportunity of revenge. France and 
Spain were united against us, and h.ad recently been joined by Holland, 
'flic command of the Mediterranean h.ad been for a lime lo.st. 'i’he 
British flag had been scarcely able to maintain itself in the British Chan- 
nel. The northern powers professed neutrality ; but their neutrality had 
a menacing aspect. In the East, Ilyder had descended on the Carnatic, 
had destroyed the little army of Baillic, and had sjircad terror even to the 
ramparts of Fort Saint George. The discontents of Ireland threatened 
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nothing le« than civil war. In England the authority of the government 
had sunk to the lowest point. The King and the House of Commons- 
were alike unpopular. The cry for parliamentary reform vvas scarcely 
less loud and vehement than in the autumn of 1830. Formidable asso- 
ciations, headed, not by ordinary demagogues, but by men of high 
rank, stainless character, and distinguished ability, demanded a revision 
of the representative system. The populace, emboldened by tire impo- 
tence and irresolution of the government, had recently broken loose from 
all restraint, besieged the chambers of the legislature, hustled peers, 
hunted bishops, attacked the residences of ambassadors, opened prisons, 
burned and pulled down houses. London had presented during some 
days the aspect of a city taken by storm ; and it had been necessary to 
form a camp among the trees of Saint James’s Park. - 

In spite of dangers and difficulties abroad and at home, George the 
Third, with a firmness which had little affinity with virtue or with wisdom, 
persisted in his determination to put down the American rebels by force 
of aims ; and his ministers submitted their judgment to his. Some of 
them were probably actuated merely by selfish cupidity ; but their chief, 
Lord North, a man of high honour, amiable temper, winning manners, 
lively wit, and e.vcellent talents both for business and for debate, must be 
acquitted of all sordid motives. He remained at a post from which he 
had long wished and had repeatedly tried to escape, only because he had 
not sufficient fortitude to resist the entreaties and reproaches of the King, 
who silenced all arguments by passionately asking whether any gentleman, 
any man of spirit, could have the heart to desert a kind master in the 
hour of extremity. 

The opposition consisted of two parlies which bad once been hostile to 
each other, and which had been very slowly, and, as it soon appeared, 
very imperfectly reconciled, but which at this conjuncture seemed to act 
together with cordiality. The larger of these parties consisted of the' 
great body of the Whig aristocracy. Its head was Charles, JIarquess of 
Rockingham, a ihan of sense and virtue, and in wealth and parliamentary 
interest equalled by very few of the English nobles, but afflicted with a 
nervous timidity which prevented him from taking a prominent part in 
debate. In the House of Commons, the adherents of Rockingham were 
led by Fox, whose dissipated habits and ruined fortunes were the talk of 
the whole town, but whose commanding genius, and whose sweet, gene- 
rous, and affectionate disposition, extorted the admiration and love of those 
who most lamented the errors of his private life. Burke, superior to h'ox 
in largeness of comprehension, in extent of knowledge, and in splendour 
of imagination, but less skilled in that kind of logic and in 'that kind of 
rhetoric which convince and persuade great assemblies, was willing to be 
the lieutenant of a young chief who might have been his son. 

A smaller section of the opposition was- composed of the old followers 
of Chatham. At their head was William, Earl of Shelburne, distinguished 
both as a statesman and a.s a lover of science and letters. With him were 
leagued Lord Camden, who had formerly held the Great Seal, and whose 
integrity, ability, and constitutional knowledge commanded the public 
respect ; Barre, an eloquent and acrimonious declaimer ; and Dunning, 
who had long held the first place at the English bar. It was to this 
party that Pitt was naturally attracted. 

On tlie 26th of February 1781, he made his first speech, in favour of 
Burke’s plan of economical reform. Fox stood up at the same moment, 
but instantly gave way. The lofty yet animated deportment of the young 
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member, bis perfect self-possession, the readiness with which he replied 
to the orators who had preceded him, the silver tones of his voice, the 
perfect structure of his unpremeditated sentences, astonished and delighted 
his hearers. Burke, moved even to tears, exclaimed, “ It is not a chip of 
the old block'; it is the old block itself,” ‘‘ Pitt will be one of the first 
men in Parliament,” said a member of the opposition to Fox. “He is 
so already,” answered P'ox, in whose nature envy had no place. luis a 
curious fact, well remembered by some who were very recently living, 
that soon after this debate Pitt’s name was put up by Fox at Brookes’s. 

On two .subsequent occasions during that session Pitt addressed the 
House, and on both fully sustained the reputation which he had acquired 
on his first appearance. In the summer, after the prorogation, he again 
went the western circuit, held several briefs, and acquitted himself in 
.such a manner that he was highl}' complimented by Buller from the bench, 
and by Dunning at the bar. 

, On the 27th of November the Parliament reassembled. Only forty-eight 
hours before had arrived tidings of thesunender ofCornwallisandhis army; 
and it had consequently been necessary to rewrite the royal speech. Every 
man in the kingdom, except the King, was now convinced that it was mere 
madness to think of conquering the United States. In the debate on the 
report of the address, Pitt spoke with even more energy and brilliancy 
than 'on any former occasion. He was warmly applauded by his allies ; 
but it was remarked that no person on his own side of the house was so 
loud in eulogy as Henry Dundas, the Lord Advocate of Scotland, who 
spoke from the ministerial ranks. That able and versatile politician dis- 
tinctly foresaw the approaching downfall of the government with which 
he was connected, and was preparing to make liis own escape from the 
ruin. From that night dates his connection with Pitt, a connection 
which soon became a close intimacy, and which lasted till it was dissolved 
by death. 

About a fortnight later, Pitt spoke in the committee of supply on the 
army estimates. Symptoms of dissension had begun to appear on the 
Treasury' bench. Lord George Germaine, the Secretary of State, who 
was especially charged with the direction of the war in America, had 
.held language not easily to be reconciled with declarations made by the 
First Lord of the Treasury. Pitt noticed the discrepancy' with much force 
and keenness. Lord George and Lord North began to u hisper together; 
and Welbore Ellis, an ancient placeman who had been drawing salary 
almost every quarter since the days of Henry Pelham, bent down between 
them to put in a word. Such interruptions sometimes discompose 
veteran speakers. Pitt stopped, and, looking at the group, said, with 
admirable readiness, ‘ ‘ I shall wait till Nestor has composed the dispute 
between Agamemnon and Achilles,” 

After several defeats, or victories hardly to be distinguished from 
defeatSj the ministry resigned. The -King, reluctantly and ungracibusly, 
consented to accept Rockingham as first minister. Fo.x and Shelburne 
became Secretaries of State. Lord John Cavendish, one of the most 
upright and honourable of men, was made Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Thurlow,-' whose abilities and foi'ce of character had made him the 
dictator of the House of Lords, continued to hold the great seal. 

To Pitt was offered, through Shelburne, the Vice-Treasurership of 
Ireland, one of the easiest and most highly paid places in the gift of the 
crown ; but tire offer was, without hesitation, declined. The young 
statesman had resolved to accept no post which did not entitle him to a 
■ ' 2 c 
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seat in the cabinet : and, in a few days later, he announced that resolu- 
tion in the House of Commons; It must be remembered that the 
cabinet was tlicn a much smaller and more select body than at present. 

- ^Ye have seen cabinets of si.\teeu. In the time of our grandfathers a 
cabinet of ten or eleven was thought inconveniehlfy larger Seven was 
an usual number. Even Burke, who had taken the lucrative office of 
paymaster, was not in the cabinet. ' Many therefore thought Pitt’s 
declaration indecent, lie himself was sor^’ that he had made it. Tlfe 
words, he said in private, had escaped him in the heat bt speaking ; and 
he had no sooner uttered them than he would have given the world -to 
recall ‘them. They, however, did him no harm until the- public. The 
second William Pitt, it was said, had shown that he had inherited the 
spirit, as well as the genius, of the first. “ In the son, ns in the father, 
there might perhaps be too much pride ; but there was nothing low or 
sordid. It might be called arrogance in a young barrister, living in 
chambers on three hundred a year, to refuse a salary of five thousand a 

'year, merely because he did not choose to bind himself to speak or vote 
for plans wliich he had no share in framing ; but surely such an'ogance 
was not ver)’ far removed from virtue. 

Pitt gave a geneial support to the administration of Rockingliam, but 
omitted, in the meantime, no oppoilunitj- of courting that Ultra-Whig 
pai-ty which the persecution of Wilkes and the Middlesex election had 
called into existence, and which the disastrous events of the war," and 
the triumph of republican principles in Amenca, had made formidable 
both in numbers and in temper. He suppoited a motion for shortening 
the duration of Parliaments. He made a motion, for a committee to exa- 
mine into the state of the representation, and, in the speech, by which that 
motion was introduced, avowed himself the enemy of the close boroughs, 
the .strongholds of that corntption to which he attributed all the calami- 
ties of the nation, and which, as he phrased it in one of those exact and 
sonorous sentences of which he had a boundless command, had grown 
with the growth of England and strengtliened with her strength, but had 
not diminished with her diminution or decayed with her decay. On this 
occasion he was supported by Fox. The motion was lost by only twenty 
votes in a house of more than three hundred members. The reformers 
never again had so good a division till the year 1S31. 

The new administration was strong in abilities, and was more popular 
than any administration winch had held office since the first year of 
George the Third, but was hated by the King, hesitatingly supported by 
thcTarliament, and tom by internal dissensions. The Chancellor was dis- 

- liked and distrasted by almost all his colleagues. The two Secretaries 
of State regarded each other with no friendly feelin.g. The line between 
their departments had not been tiaced witli precision ; and there were 
consequently jealousies, encroachments, and complaints. It was all 
that Rockingham could do to keep the peace in his cabinet j and, before 
the cabinet had existed three months, Rockingham died. 

In an instant all was confusion. The adherents of the deceased states- 
man looked on the Duke of Portland as their chief. The King placed 
Shelburne at the head of the Treasury. Fox, Lord John Cavendish, 
and Burke, immediately resigned their offices; and the new prime mini- 
ster was left to constitute a government out of very defective materials. 
His own parliamentary talents were great ; but he could not be in the 
place where parliamentary talents were most needed. It was necessary 
to find some member of the House of Commons who could confront the 
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gierit oiatois of Uic- oppoikioii ; and Pitt alone had the eloquence and 
the courage tvliich were required. He was ofl'ered the gieat place of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and he accepted it. He had scarcely 
completed his twenty-third year. 

-The Parliament n as speedily prorogued. During the recess, a nego- 
tiation for peace which had been commenced under Rockingham was 
biought to a successful teimination. England acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of' her tevoltcd colonies; and she ceded to her European 
enemies some places in the Hediterranean and in the Gulf of Mexico. 
But the terms which she obtained were quite as advantageous and 
honourable as" the events of the war entitled her to expect, or as she was 
likely to obtain by peisevering in a contest against immense odds. All 
her vital parts, all the real shurces of her power, remained uninjured. 
She preserved even her dignity: for she ceded to the House of Bout bon 
crrly part of what she had won from th?,t House in preruous wars. She 
retained her Indian etnptte unditnintshed ; and, in sprte of the mightiest 
elforts of t'.vo great monai cities, her Hag still waved on the rock of 
Gibraltar. There is not the slightest reason to beheve that Fox, ifjte 
had remained in office, would have hesitated one moment about con- 
cluding a treaty on such conditions. Unhappily that great and most 
amiable man was, at this crisis, hurried by his passions irrto an error 
M'hich made Iris getrius and his virtues, dttt mg a long course of years, 
almost useless to his courrtry. 

He saw tirat the great body of the House of Commons was divided' 
into three parties, his own, that of North, and that of Shelburne ; that 
none of those three parties was large enough to stand alone ; that, there- 
fore, unleas two of them united, there must be a miserably feeble ad- 
ministration, or more probably,' a rapid succession of miserably feeble 
administrations, and tiris at a time when a strong government was essential 
to the prosperity aird lespectabilrty of the nation. It was then neces- 
sary and right that there should be a coalition. To every possible coali- 
tion there were objections. But, of all possible coalitions, that to which 
there were the fewest objections was undoubtedly a coalition between 
Shelburne and Fox. It would have been generally applauded by the fol- 
lowers of both. It might have been made without any sacrifice of public 
jjiinciple on lire part of either. Unhappily, recent bickerings had left in 
the mind of Fox a profound dislike and distrust of Shelburne. Pitt at- 
tempted to mediate, and was authorised to invite Fox to return to the 
.service of the Crown. “ Is Lord Shelbunic,” said Fox, “ to remain prime 
minister?” Pitt answered in the affirmative. “ It is impossible that I 
can act under him,” said Fo.x, “ Then negotiation is at an end,” said 
Pitt ; “ for I cannot betray him.” Tims the trvo statesmen parted. They 
were never again in a private room together. 

As Fox and his friends would not treat with Shelburne, nothing re- 
mained to them but to treat with North. That fatal coalition which is 
empliatically called “ The Coalition” was formed. Not three quarters 
of a year had elapsed since Fox and Burke had threatened North with 
impeachment, and had described him, night after night, as the most arbi- 
trary, the most corrupt, the most incapable of ministers. They now allied 
themselves with him for the puiqrose of driving from office a statesman 
with whom tliey cannot be said to have differed as to any important ques- 
tion. Nor had tliey even the prudence and the patience to wait for some 
occasion on which they might, without inconsistency, have combinet! w ith 
their old enemies in opposition to the government. Tli.tt irotliing might 
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be wanting to the scandal, the great oratorSj who had, during seven years, 
thundered against the war, determined to join with the authors of that 
war in passing a vote of censure on .the peace. 

The Parliament met before Christmas 17S2. But it was not till January 
1783 that the preliminarj' treaties were signed. On the 17th of February 
they were taken into consideration by the House of Commons. There 
had been, during some days, floating rumours that Fox and North had 
coalesced ; and the debate indicated but too clearly that those nimom-s 
were not unfounded. Pitt was suffering from indisposition ; he did not 
rise till his oum strength and that of his hearers avere exhausted ; and he 
was consequently less successful than on any former occasion. His ad- 
mirers owned that his speech was feeble and petulant. He so far forgot 
himself as to advise Sheridan to confind himself to amusing theatrical 
audiences. Tliis ignoble sarcasm gave Sheridan an opportunity of re- 
torting with great felicit}’. “ After what I h.ave seen and heard to-night,” 
he said, “ I really feel strongly tempted to venture on a competition witli 
so great an artist as Ben Jonson, and to bring on the stage a second 
Angry Boy.” On a dhdsion, the address proposed by the supporters of 
the government was rejected by a majority of sixteen. 

But Pitt was not a man to be disheartened by a single failure, or to be 
put down by the most lively repartee. When a few days later, the oppo- 
sition proposed a resolution directly censuring the treaties, he spoke with 
an eloquence, energy, and dignity which raised his fame and popularity 
higher than ever. To the coalition of Fox and North he alluded in lan- 
guage which drew forth tumultuous applause from his followers. “ If,” 
lie said, “this ill-omened and unnatural mairiage be not yet consummated. I 
know of a just and lawful impediment ; and, in the name of the piiblin 
weal, 1 forbid the banns."' 

The ministers were again left in a minority ; and Shelburne conse- 
quently tendered bis resignation. 1 1 was accepted ; but the King straggled 
long and bard before he submitted to the terms dictated by Fox, whose 
faults be detested, and whose high spirit and powerful intellect he detested 
still more, lire first place at the board of Treasury was repeatedly offered 
to Pitt ; but the offer, though tempting, was steadfastly declined. TJie 
young man, whose judgment uxts as precocious ns bis eloquence, saw that 
liis time was coming, but was not come, and was deaf to royal importu- 
nities and rcproaclies. His Sfajesty, bitterly complaining of Pitt’s faint- 
heartedness, tried to break the coalition. Every art of seduction was 
practised on North, but in vain. During several weeks the country 
remained without a goverament. It was not till all devices bad failed, 
and till the aspect of the House of Commons became threatening, that 
the King gave way. The Duke of Portland was declared First Lord of 
the Treasury. Thurlow was dismissed. Fox and North became Secre- 
taries of State, with power ostensibly equal. But Fox was the real 
prime minister. 

The year was far advanced before the new arrangements were com- 
pleted ; and nothing very important was done during the remainder of 
the session. Pitt, now seated on (he opposition bench, brought the 
question of parliamentary reform a second time under the consideration 
of the Commons. He proposed to add to the House at once a hundred 
county members and several members for metropolitan districts, and to 
enact that eyeiy’ borough of which an election committee should report 
that the majority of voters appeared to be corrupt should lose the fran- 
chise. The motion was rejected by 293 votes to 149. 
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After the proro^tion, Pitt visited the Continent for tlic first and last 
time. Ilis travelling companion tvas one of his most intimate friends, a 
young man of his own .age, who had already distinguished himself in 
Parliament by an engaging natural eloquence, set off by the sweetest and 
most exquisitely modulated of human voices, and whose affectionate 
heart, caressing manners, and brilliant wit, made him the most delightful 
of companions, 'William Wilberforce. That was the time of Anglomania 
in France ; .and at Paris the son of the great Chatham was absolutely 
hunted by men of letters and women of fashion, and forced, much against 
his will, into political disputation. One remarkable; saying which 
dropped from him during this tour has been preserved. A French 
gentleman expressed some surprise at the immense influence which Fo.x, 
a man of pleasure, ruined by the dice-box and the turf, e.xcrcised over the 
F.nglish nation. “ Vou have not,” said Pitt, “ been under the w.and of 
the m.agician.” 

In November 17S3 the Parliament met again. The government had 
irresistible strength in the House of Commons, and seemed to be scarcely 
less strong in the House of Lords, but was, in truth, surrounded on 
eveiy side by dangers. The King was impatiently waiting for the 
moment at which he could emancipate himself from a yoke which galled 
him so severely that he had more than once seriously thought of retiring 
to Hanover ; and the King w.-is scarcely more eager for a change than the 
nation. I'ox and North h.ad committed a fatal error. They ought to 
have known that coalitions .between parties which have long been hostile 
can succeed only when the wi.sh for coalition pervades the lower ranks of 
both. If the leaders unite before there is any disposition to union among 
the followers, the probability is that there will be a mutiny in both 
camps, and that the two revolted armies will make a trace with each other, 
in order to be revenged on those by whom they think that they liave 
been betrayed. Thus it was in 17S3. At the beginning of that eventful 
year. North had been the recognised head of the old Tory party, which, 
though for a moment prostrated by the disastrous issue of the American 
war, was still a great power in the state. To him the clerg}’, the uni- 
versities, and that large body of coimtr)’ gentlemen whose rallying cry 
w.as Church and King,” had long looked up with respect and confi- 
dence. Fox had, on the other hand, been the idol of the Whigs, and of 
the whole body of Protestant dissenters. The coalition at once alienated 
the most zealous Tories from North, and the most zealous Whigs from 
Fox. The University of Oxford, which had marked its approbation 
of North’s orthodo.xy by electing him chancellor, the city of London, 
which had been during two and twenty years at war with the Court, 
were equally disgusted. Squires and rectors, who had inherited the 
principles of the cavaliei-s of the preceding century, could not forgive 
their old leader for combining with disloyal subjects in older to put 
a force on the sovereign. The members of the Pill of Rights Society 
and of the Reform Associations were enraged by learning that .their 
favourite orator now c.allcd the great champion of tyranny and corruption 
his noble friend. Two great multitudes were at once left without any 
head, and both at once turned their eyes on Pitt. One party saw in him 
the only man who could rescue the IHng ; the other saw in him the only 
man who could purify the Parliament. lie was supported on one side by 
Archbishop Markham, the preacher of divine right, and by Jenkinsoii. 
the captain of the Pnetorian bond of the King’s friends ; on the other side 
by Jebb and Priestley, Sawbridgeand Cartwright, Jack Wilkes and Horne 



Tooke. On llie benches of the Honse of Commons, however, the ranks 
of llie ininistei ial majority were nnhroken ; and that any stalesmah would 
Venture to brave such a majority was Ihought impossible. No prince of" 
the Hanoverian line had ever, under any provocation, ventured to appeal 
from the representative body to the constituent body. The ministers, 
therefore, notwithstanding the sullen looks and muttered wortls of dis- 
jilcasurc with v.hicli their suggestions were received in the closet, not- 
-'Avit'risianding the roar of obloquy which was vising louder and louder every 
dav from every corner of the island, thought themselves secure. 

Such was their confidence in their strength that, as soon as the Parlia- 
ment had met, they brought forward a singularly bold and original plan 
■ for tlie government of the British terriloiies in India. AVhat was pro-, 
po.sed was tliat the whole authority, which till that time had been exercised 
over those territories by the East India Company, should he transferred 
to seven Commissioners who were to he named by Parliament, and were 
not to he removable at the pleasure of the Ci own. Earl Filzwilliam, the 
most intimate personal friend of Eox, w.as to he chairman of this hoard '; 
and the eldest son of North was to he one of the members. 

As soon as the outlines of the scheme were known, all the hatted which 
the coalition had excited burst forth with an astounding explosion. The 
question which ought undoubtedly to liavc been considered as }iaramount 
to every other was, whether the proposed change was likely ,to he bene- - 
licial or injurious to the thirty millions of people who were subject to the 
Company. But that question cannot be said to have been even seriously 
discussed. Burke, who, whether right or wrong in the conclusions lu 
which ho came, had at least the metit of looking at the subject in the right 
point of view, vainly reminded his hearers of that mighty population whose 
daily rice might depend on a vote of the British Parliament. He spoke, 
with even more than his wonted power of thoiight'and language, about 
the desolation of Rohilctind, about the spoliation of Benares, about the 
evil policy which liad sufTored llie tanks of the Carnalic to go to ntin ; 
but he could scarcely obtain a hearing. The contending parlies, to, their 
shame it must be said, would listen to none hut English topics. Out of 
doors the cry against the ministry was almost universal. Town and country 
were united. Corporations exclaimed against the violation of the charier 
of the greale.st coiqioration in the realm. Tories and democrats joined in , 
pronouncing the proposed hoard an unconstitutional body. It was to 
consist of Fox’s nominees. The effect of his bill was to give, not to tlie 
Crown, but to him personally, whether in office or in opjiosilion, an 
enormous power, a patronage sufiicient to counterbalance the patronage 
. of the Treasury and of the Admiralty, and 'to decide the elections' 
for fifty boroughs. He knew, it was said, that he was hateful alike 
to King and people ; and he liad devised a plan which would make 
him independent of both. Some nicknamed him Cromwell, and some ‘ 
Carlo Khan. ^Yllberforce, with his usual felicity of expression, and 
with, very unusual bitterness of feeling, described tlie sclicme ns' the 
genuine offspring of the coalition, as m.irked by the features of both 
its parents, the corruption of one and the violence of the other. In 
spite of all opposition, however, the bill was supported in cvciy singe 
by great majorities, was rajiidly passed and was sent up to the Lords. 
-To the general astcmislimcnt, when the second reading was moved in the 
Upper House, the opposition proposed an adjournment, and carried it by 
cigiity-scven votes to seventy-nine. The cause of tliis strange turn of 
fortune was soon known. Bill's cousin, Karl Temple, had been in the , 
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roya! close!, and had tlicreheen authorised to Jet it be Jriiowii that Ilis 
hlajesty would consider all wlio voted for the bill as bis enemies. Tiie ' 
it;nominious commission was performed; and instantly a troop of Lords 
of the Bedchamber, of Bishops wlio wii;hed to be translated, and of 
.Scotch peel's who wished to be re-elected, made haste to change sides. 
On a later day, the Lords rejected'the bill. Fox and North were imme- 
di.ately directed to .send their seals to the palace by their Under Secre- 
taries ; and Pitt wxs appointed First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

The general opinion was, that there would be an immediate di.ssolulion. 
But Pitt wisely determined to give the public feeling time to gather 
strength. On this point he diffeicd from his kinsman Temple. The con- 
sequence was, that Temple, who had been appointed one of the .Secre- 
taries of Slate, le.signed his otTice forty-eight hours after he had accepted 
it, and thus relieved the new government from a gieat load of unpopu- 
larity ; for all men of .sense and honour, however strong might be their 
dislike of the India Bill, disapproved of the manner in nhich that bill 
had been thrown out. Temple carried away with him the scandal which 
the best friends of the new govenmicnt could not but lament. 'J'he fame 
of the young prime mini.ster pre.scrved its whiteness. He could tleclare 
with perfect truth that, if unconstitutional machinations had been cm- 
plot'cd, he had been no parly to them. 

He was, however, surrounded by difficulties and dangers. In the 
House of Lords, indeed, he had a majority ; nor could any oialor of the 
opposition in that assembly be considered .as a match for Thurlow, who 
was now again Chancellor, or for Camden, who cordially siqiported the 
son of his old friend Chatham. But in tlie other House theie was not a 
single eminent speaker among the official men who .sate round Pitt. Ilis 
most useful assistant was Dundas, who, though he had not eloquence, had 
sense, knowledge, readiness, and boldness. On the opposite benches was 
a powerful majority, led by Fo.v, who w.as .supported by Burlce, North, 
and' .Sheridan. The heart of the young minister, stout ns it was, almost 
died within him. He could not once close his eyes on the night which 
followed Templc’.s resignation. But, whatever his internal emotions 
might be, his language and deportment indicated nothing but imcomurer- 
able fii-mness and haughty confidence in his own powers. His contest 
against the House of Commons lasted fiom the 17th of December 17S3, 
to the Sth of March 17S4. In sixteen divisions the opposition triumphed. 
Ag.ain and again the King was requested to dismiss his ministers. But 
he was determined to go to Germany rather than yield. Pitt’s resolution 
never wavered. The ci-y of the nation in his favour became vehement 
and almost furiou.s. Addresses assuring him of public support came up ' 
daily from every part of the kingdom. The freedom of the city of 
London rvas presented to him in a gold box. He went in stale to 
receive this maik of distinction. He w.as sumptuously feasted in Grocer.-.' 
Hall ; and the sliopkcepers of the .Slr.and and Fleet Stieet illuminated 
their houses in his honour. These things could not but produce an 
effect rvithin the walls of Parliament. The ranks of the majority began 
to w.avcr,; a few passed over to the enemy ; some .skulked away ; many 
were for capitulating while it was still possible to capitulate with the 
honours of war. Negotiations were opened with the view of forming an 
administration on a wide basis ; but they h.ad scarcely been opened when 
they were clo.sed. 'I'he opjiosilion demanded, as a preliminary article ot 
the tiealy, that Pitt should resign the Trcasui-y ; and with this demand 
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Pitt steadfastly tcfiiscd to comply. While the contest was raging, the 
Clerkship of the PelK, a sinecure place for life, worth three thousand a 
year, and tenable with a seat in the House of Commons, became vacant. 
The appointment was with the Chancellor of the Exchequer : nobody 
doubted that he would appoint himself ; and nobody could have blamed 
him if he had done so : for such sinecure offices had always been defended 
on the ground that they enabled a few men of eminent abilities and small 
incomes to live without any profession, and to devote themselves to the 
sendee of the state. Pitt, in spite of the remonstrances of his friends, 
gave the Pells to his father’s old adherent. Colonel Barre, a man distin- 
guished by talent and eloquence, but poor and afflicted with blindness. 
By this anangement a pension which the Rockingham administration had 
granted to Bane was saved to the public. Never was there a happier 
stroke of policy. About treaties, wars, expeditions, tariffs, budgets, there 
will always be room for dispute. The policy which is applauded by half 
the nation may be condemned by the other half. But pecuniary disin- 
terestedness everybody comprehends. It is a gieat thing for a man who 
has only three hundred a year to be able to show that he considers three 
thousand a year as mere dirt beneath his feet, when compared with the 
public interest and the public esteem. Pitt had his reward. No minister 
was ever more rancorously libelled ; but, even when he was known to be 
ovenvhelmed with debt, when millions were passing through his hands, 
when the wealthiest magnates of the realm were soliciting him for mar- 
quisates and garters, his bitterest enemies did not dare to accuse him of 
touching unlawful gain. 

At length the hard fought fight ended. A final remonstrance, drawn 
up by Buike with admirable skill, was carried on the 8lh of March by a 
single vote in a full Houie. Had the experiment been repeated, the sup- 
porters of the coalition would probably have been in a minority. But the 
supplies had been voted ; the Mutiny Bill had been "passed ; and the 
Parliament was dissolved. 

The popular constituent bodies all over the country were in general 
enthusiastic on the side of the new government. A hundred and sixty 
of the supporters of the coalition lost their seats. The First Lord of the 
Treasury himself came in at the he.ad of the ]5oll for the University of 
Cambridge. His young friend, AVilberforce, was elected knight of the 
great shire of York, in opposition to the whole influence of the Fitz- 
williams, Cavendishes, Dundases, and Saviles. In the midst of such 
triumphs Pitt completed his twenty-fifth ye.ar. He was now the greatest 
subject that England had seen during many generations. He domineered 
absolutely over the cabuiet, and was the favourite at once of the Sove- 
reign, of the Parliament, and of the nation. His father had never been 
so powerful, nor ^Yalpole, nor Marlborough. 

' This narrative has now reached a point, beyond which a full history of 
the life of Pitt would be a history of England, or rather of the whole 
civilised world ; and for such a history this is not the proper place. Here 
a very slight sketch must suffice ; and in that sketch prominence will be 
given to such points as may enable a reader who is already acquainted 
with the general course of events to form a just notion of the character of 
the man on whom so much depended. 

If we wish to arrive at a correct judgment of Pitt’s merits and defects, 
we must never forget that he belonged to a peculiar class of statesmen, 
and that he must be tried by a peculiar standard. It is not easy to com- 
pare him fairly with such men as Ximenes and Sully, Richelieu and 
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Oxcnsticin, John do Wilt, and Warren Hastings. The means by which 
those politicians governed great communities were of quite a different 
kind from those wliich Pitt was under the necessity of employing. Some 
talents, which they never had any opportunity of showing that they pos- 
sessed, were developed in him to an extraordinary degree. In some 
qualities, on the other hand, to which they owe a large part of their fame, 
he was decidedly their inferior. They transacted business in their closets, 
or at boards where a few confidential councillors sate. It was his lot to 
be bom in an age and in a country in which parliamentary govein- 
ment rvas completely established his whole training from infancy was 
such as fitted him to bear a part in pailiamentary government ; and, 
from the prime of his manhood to his death, all the powers of his vigorous 
mind were almost constantly e.verted in the work of parliamentary govern- 
metit. He accordingly became the gieatest master of the whole art of 
pailiamentary government that has ever existed, a greater than Montague 
or Walpole, a greater than his father Chatham, or his rival Fox, a greater 
than either of his illustrious successors. Canning and Peel. 

Parliamentary government, like every other contrivance of man, has 
its advantages and disadvantages. On the advantages there is no need 
to dilate. The history of England dming the hundred and seventy yean; 
Avhich have elapsed since the House of Commons became the most power- 
ful body in the state, her immense and still growing prosperity, her free- 
dom, her tranquillity, her greatne.ss in arts, in sciences, and in arms, her 
maritime ascendency, the marvels of her public credit, her American, her 
-African, her Australian, her Asiatic empires, sufficiently prove the excel- 
lence of her institutions. Put those institutions, though excellent, are 
assuredly not perfect Parliamentary government is government by speak- 
ing. In such a government, the power of speaking is the most highly 
prized of all the qualities which a politician can posses? : and that power 
may exist, in the highest degree, without judgment, without fortitude, 
without skill in reading the characters of men or the signs of the times, with- 
out any knowledge of the principles of legislation or of political economy, 
and without any skill in diplomacy or in the administration of war. 
Kay, it may well happen that those very intellectual qualities which give 
a peculiar chaim to the speeches of a public man may be incompatible 
with the qualities which would fit him to meet a jircssing emergency with 
promptitude and firmness. It was thus with Charles Townshend. It 
was thus with Windham. It was a privilege to listen to those accom- 
plished and ingenious orators. But in a perilous crisis they would have 
been found far inferior in all the qualities of rulers to such a man .as 
Oliver Cromwell, who talked nonsense, or as William the Silent, who 
did not talk at all. When parliamentary goveniment is established, a 
Charles Townshend or a Windham will almost always exercise much 
greater influence than such men as the great Protector of England, or as 
the founder of the Bat.avian commonwe.alth. In such a government, 
parliamentary talent, though quite distinct from the talents of a good 
executive or judicial officer, will be a chief qualification for executive and 
judicial office. From the Book of Dignities a curious list might be made 
out of Chancellors ignorant of the principles of equity, and First Lords 
of the Admiralty ignorant of the principles of navigation, of Colonial 
ministers who could not repeat the n.ames of the Colonies, of Lords of 
the Treasury who did not know the difference between funded and un- 
funded debt, and of Secretaries of the India Board who did not know 
whether the Mahrattas were M.ihomet.ans or Hindoos. On these grounds, 
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some persons, incapable of seeing more than one sitle of a question, havc_ 
pronounced parliamentaiy government a positive evil, and have main-- 
lained that the administration would be greatly improved if the pow er, 
now exercised by a large assembly, were transferred to a single person, 
hlen of sense will probably think the remedy very much worse than the 
disease, and will be of opinion that there would be small gain in e.s- 
changmg Charles Towmshend and Windham for tlic-Prince of the Peace, 
or the poor slave and dog bteenie. 

Pitt was emphatically the man of parliamentary government, the type 
of Iris class, the nriniotr, the child, the spoiled child, of the House of 
Commotrs. For the Horrse -of Commons he had a hereditar)’, an infan- 
tiire love. Through his whole boyhood, the House Of Commons rva., 
rrever out ofhis thoughts, or out of the thoughts of his instrvtctors. ' Re- 
citing-at his father’.s knee, reading Thucydides and Cicero into Engli.sh, 
analysing the great Attic speeclies on the Erirbassy and on the Crown, lie 
rvas constantly in training for the conllicts of the House of Commons. . 
He was a distinguished member of the House of Commons at twenty-one. 
The ability which ire had displayed in the House of Commons made him 
the most powerful subject m Europe before he was Iwcnly-five. Itr 
would have been happy for himself and for his country if his elevation had 
been deferred. Eight or ten years, during which he would have had 
leisure and opportunity for reading and reflection, for foreign travel, for 
social intercourse and free e.xchangc of thought on equal tenns with a 
great variety of companions, would have supplied what, without any fault 
on his part, was wanting to his powerful intellect. He had all the 
hnowlodgo that he could be expected to have ; that is to say, all the 
knowledge tliat a man can acquire while he is a student at Cambridge, 
and ail 'tire knowledge that a man can acquire when he is First Lord of 
the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. But the stock of general 
information which he brought from college, extraordinary for a boy, was 
far inferior to what Fox possessed, and beggarly when compared with the 
massy, the splendid, the various treasures laid up in the large mind of 
Burke. After Pitt became minister, he had no leisure to learn more than 
was necessary for the purposes of the day which was passing over him. 
Wliat was necessary for those purposes such a man could learn with 
little difficulty. He was surrounded by experienced and able public 
servants. He coidd at any moment command their best assistance. 
From the stores which they produced his Hgorous mind rapidly collected 
the materials for a good parliamentary case ; and that was enough. 
Legislation and administration were with him secondary matters. To the 
work of framing statutes, of negotiating treaties, of organising fleets and 
armies, of sending forth expeditions, he gave only tire leavings of his time 
and the dregs of his fine intellect. The strength and sap of his mind 
were all drawn hr a different direction. It was when the House of Com- 
mons was to be convinced and persuaded that he pul forth all his powers. 

Of those powers we must form our estimate chiefly from tradition ; 
for of all tlie eminent speakere of the last age Pitt has suffered most from 
the reporters. Even while he was still living, critics remarked that his 
eloquence could not be preserved, that he nriust be heard to be appreciated. 
They more than once applied to him the sentence in which Tacitus de- 
scribes the fate of a senator whose rhetoric was admired in the Augustan 
age: “Ilaterii canomm illtid ct profluens cum ipso simul exstinctum 
est.” Theie is, however, abundant evidence that nature had bestowed 
on Pitt the talents of a great orator ; and those talents had been developed, 
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in a very peculiar nianner, first by his education, and secondly by the 
high official position to which he rose early, and in which he passed the 
greater part of his public^life. 

At his first appearance in Parliament he showed himself superior to all 
his contemporaries in command of language. He could pour forth a long- 
successiori of round and stately periods, without premeditation, without 
ever pausing' for a word, without ever repeating a word, in a voice of 
silver clearness, and with a pronunciation so articulate tliat not a letter 
was slurred over. He had less amplitude of mind and less richness of 
imagination than Burke, less ingenuity than Windham, less wit than 
Sheridan, less perfect mastery of dialectical fence, and less of that highest 
sort of eloquence which consists of reason and passion fused together, 
than Fox. Yet the almost unanimous judgment of those who were in 
the habit of listening to that remarkable race of men placed Pitt, as a 
speaker, above Burke, above Windham, above Sheridan, and not below 
Fox. His declamation was copious, polished, and splendid. In power 
of sarcasm he was probably not surpassed by any speaker, ancient or 
modern ; and of this fonnidable weapon he made merciless use. In two 
parts of the oratorical art which are of the highest value to a minister of 
state he was slngidarly expert. No man knew better how to be luminous 
or how to be obscure. When he wished to be understood, he never 
failed to make himself understood. He could with ease present to his 
audience,- not perhaps an e.xact or profound, but a clear, popular, and 
plausible view of the most extensive and complicated subject. Nothing 
Avas out of place ; nothing was forgotten ; minute details, dates, sums of 
money, were all faithfully preserved in his mentor)’. Even intricate ques- 
tions of finance, when explained by him, seemed clear to the plainest 
man among his hearers. On the other hand, when he did not wish to 
be explicit, — and no man who is at the head of affairs always wishes to 
be explicit, — ^lie had a marvellous power of saying nothing in language 
which left on his audience the impression that he had said a great deal. 
He was at once the only man who could open a budget without notes,' 
and the only man rvho, as Windham said, could speak that most elabo- 
rately evasive and unmeaning of human compositions, a King’s speech, 
without premeditation. 

The effect of oratory will always to a great extent depend on the' 
character of the orator. There perhaps never rvere two speakers whose 
-eloquence had more of what may be called the race, more of the flavoui 
imparted by moral qualities, than Fox and Pitt. The speeches of Fox 
owe a great part of their charm to that warmth and softness of heart, 
that sympathy with human suffering, that admiration for eveiything great 
and beautiful, and that hatred of cruelty and injustice, Avhich interest 
and delight us even in the most defective reports. No person, on the 
other hand, could hear Pitt rvithout perceiving him to be a man of high, 
intrepid, and comra.anding spirit, proudly conscious of his own rectitude 
and of his own intellectual superiority, incapable of the low vices of fear 
and envy, but too prone to feel and to show disdain. Pride, indeed, 
pen’aded the whole man, was written in the harsh, rigid lines of his face, 
Avas marked by the Avay in Avhich he Avalked, in Avltich he sate, in aa-IucIi 
he stood, and, aboA’e all, in AA-hich he boAA'ed. Such pride, of course, 
inflicletl many Avounds. It may confidently be affirmed that there can- 
not be found, in all tlie ten thousand invectives Avritten against Fox, a 
Avord indicating that his demeanour had CA-or miade a single jiersonal 
eneiu)-. On the other hand, several men of note AA’ho lmd been partial 
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to Pitt, awd who to the last continvied to approve his public conducl and 
to support his administration, Cumberland, for example, Boswell, and 
Matthias, were so much irritated by the contempt with which he treated 
them, that they complained in print of their wrongs. But his pride, 
though it made him bitterly disliked by individuals, inspired the great 
body of his followers in Parliament and throughout the country with- 
lespect and confidence. They took him at his own valuation. They 
saw that his self-esteem was not that of an upstart, who was drunk with 
good luck and with applause, and who, if fortune turned, would sink 
from arrogance into abject humility. It was that of the magnanimous ' 
man so finely described by Aristotle in the Ethics, of the man who thinks 
himself worthy of great things, being in truth worthy. It sprang from a 
consciousness of great powers and great virtues, and was never so con- 
spiaiously displayed as in the midst of difficulties and dangers which 
would have unnerved and bowed down any ordinary mind. It was 
closely connected, too, with an ambition which had no mixture of low 
cupidity. There was something noble in the cynical disdain with which 
the mighty minister scattered riches and titles to right and left among 
those who valued them, while he spumed them out of his own way. 
Poor himself, he was surrounded by friends on whom he had bestowed 
three thousand, six thousand, ten thousand a year. Plain Mister himself, 
he had made more lords than any three ministers that had preceded him. 
The garter, for which the first dukes in the kingdom were contending, 
was repeatedly offered to him, and offered in vain. 

The correctness of his private life added much to the dignity of his 
public character. In the relations of son, brother, uncle, master, friend, 
his conduct was exemplarj’. In the small circle of his intimate associates, 
he was amiable, affectionate, even playful. They loved him sincerely ; 
they regretted him long ; and they would hardly admit that he who was 
■so kind and gentle with them could be stem and haughty with others. 
He indulged, indeed, somewhat too freely in wine, which he had early 
been directed to take as a medicine, and which use had made a necessary 
of life to him. But it was very seldom that any indication of undue excess . 
could be detected in his tones or gestures ; and, in troth, two bottles of port 
were little more to him than two dishes of lea. • He had, when he was 
first introduced into the clubs of Saint James’s Street, shown a strong 
taste for play ; but he had the prudence and the resolvrtion to stop before 
this taste had acquired the strength of habit. From the passion which 
generally exercises the most tyrannical dominion over the young he 
possessed an immunity, which is probably to be ascribed partly to his 
temperament and partly to his situation. His constitution was feeble ; 
he was very shy ; and he was very bu.sy. The strictness of his morals 
furnished such buffoons as Peter Pindar and Captain Morris with an in- 
exhaustible theme for merriment of no very delicate kind. But the great 
body of the middle class of Englishmen corrld not see the joke. They 
warmly praised the young statesman for commanding his passions, and 
for covering his frailties, if he had frailties, with decorous obscurity, and 
would have been very far indeed from thinking better of him if he had 
vindicated himself from the taunts of his enemies by taking under his 
protection a Nancy Parsons or a Marianne Clark. 

No part of the immense popularity which Pitt long enjoyed, is to be 
attributed to the eulogies of wits and poets. It might have been natu- 
rally expected that a man of genius, of learning, of taste, an orator whose 
diction was often compared to that of Tully, the representative, too, of a 
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great university, would have taken a peculiar pleasure in befriending . 
eminent writers, to whatever political party they might have belonged. 
The love of literature had induced Augustus to heap benefits on Pom- 
peians, Somers, to be the protector of nonjurors, Harley to make the 
fortunes of Whigs. But it could not move Pitt to show any favour even 
to Pittites. He was doubtless right in thinking that, in general, poetry, 
history, and philosophy ought to be suffered, like calico and cutlery, to 
find their proper price in the market, and that to teach men of letters to 
look habitually to the state for their recompense is bad for the state and 
bad for letters. Assuredly nothing can be more absurd or mischievous 
than to waste the public money in bounties for the purpose of inducing 
people who ought to be weighing out grocery or measuring out drapery 
to write bad or middling books. But, though the sound nrle is that 
authors should be left to be remunerated by tlieir readers, there will, in 
every generation, be a few exceptions to this rule. To distinguish these 
- special cases from the mass is an employment well worthy of tho faculties 
of a great and accomplished ruler ; and Pitt would assuredly have had 
little difficulty in finding such cases. While he was in power, the greatest 
philologist of the age, his own contemporary at Cambridge, was reduced 
to earn a livelihood by the lowest literary drudgery, and to spend in 
writing sqttibs for the Mornittg Chronicle years to which we might have ' 
owned an all but perfect text of the whole tragic and comic drama of 
Athens. The greatest historian of the age, forced by poverty to leave his 
country, completed his immortal work on the shores of Lake Leman. The 
political heterodoxy of Person, and the religious heterodoxy of Gibbon, 
may perhaps be pleaded in defence of the minister by whom those eminent 
men were neglected. But there were other cases in which no such excuse- 
could be set up. Scarcely had Pitt obtained possession of unbounded 
power when an aged writer of the highest eminence, who had made very 
little by his writings, and who was sinking into the grave under a load of 
infirmities and sorrows, wanted five or six hundred pounds to enable 
him, during the winter or two which might still remain to him, to draw 
his breath more easily in the soft climate of Italy. Not a farthing was 
to be obtained ; and before Christmas the author of the English Dictionary 
and of the Lives of the Poets had gasped his last in the river fog and coal 
smoke of Fleet Street. A few months after the death of Johnson appeared 
the Task, incomparably the best poem that any Englishman then living 
had produced- — a poem, too, which could hardly fail to excite in a well 
constituted mind a feeling of esteem and compassion for the poet, a man ' 
of genius and virtue, whose means wer e scanty, and whom the most cruel 
of all the calamities incident to humanity had made incapable of sup- 
porting himself by vigorous and sustained exertion. Nowhere had ; 
Chatham been praised with more enthusiasm, or in veree more worthy 
of the subject, than in the Task. The son of Chatham, however, con- 
_ tented himself with reading and admiring the book, and left the author to 
starve. The pension which, long after, enabled poor Cowper to close 
his melancholy life, unmolested by duns and bailiffs, was obtained for 
liira by the strenuous kindness of Lord Spencer. What a contrast be- 
tween the way in which Pitt acted towards Johnson and the way in which ' 
Lord Grey acted towards his political enemy Scott, when Scott, worn 
out by misfortune and disease, was advised to try the effect of the 
Italian air ! What a contrast between the way in which Pitt acted 
towards Cowper and the way in which Burke, a poor man and out of 
place, acted towards Crabbe ! Even Dundas, who made no pretensions 
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lo lilcraiy taste, and was content to be considered as a hardheadeu and 
somewhat coarse man of bustness was, when compared with Jiis eloquent 
and classically educated ' friend, a Mreccnas or a_ Leo. Dundas made 
Bums an exciseman, with seventy jwunds a year ; and this was more diau 
Pill, during his long tenure of power, did for the encouragement of letters, 
Kten those who may think that it is, in general, no part of the duly of a 
government to rewatd literary merit will hardly deny that a government, 
which has much lucrative church preferment in its gift, is bound, in dis- 
tributing that preferment, not to overlook disdnes whose writings liave 
lendered great sersice lo the cause of religion. But it seems never to 
have occurred to Pitt that he lay under any such obligation. All the 
theological works of all the numerous bishops avhom he made and trans- 
lated arc not, when put together, worth fifty pages of the Horn; Paulintei 
of the Natural Theology, or of the View of the Evidences of Christianity/ 
But on Paley the all-powerful minister never liestowed the small benefice. 
Artists Pitt treated as contemptuously as writere. For'^ painting he did 
simply nothing. Sculplore, who had been selected to execute monu- 
mcnls voted by Parliament, had lo liavint the ante-chambers of the 
Treasuty during many years before they could obtain a farthing from 
liim. One of them, after vainly soliciting the minister for payment dur- 
ing fourteen years, had the courage to present a memorial to the King, 
and thus obtained tardy and ungmcioiis justice. Architects it ntts abso- 
lutely necessary to employ ; and the worst that could be found seem to 
have been employed. Not a single fine public building of any kind or in 
any style was erected during liis long administration. It maybe confi- 
dently affirmed that no niler whose abilities and attainments woultMiear 
any comparison with his has ever shown such cold disdain for what is 
excellent in arts and letters. 

His first adniinisiraiiou lasted seventeen years. Tlial long period is 
divided by a strongly marked line into iwo^ almost exactly equal parts. 
The first part ended and the second began in the autumn of 1792. 
Throughout both parts Pitt displayed in the highest degree the talents 
of a parliamentarj' leader. During the first part he was a fortunate 
and, in many respects, a skilful administrator. \Vilh the difficulties which 
he had to encounter during the second part he \vas altogether incapable 
of contending : but his eloquence and his perfect mastery of the tactics of 
the House ol Commons concealed his incapacity from the multitude. , 

The eight years which followed the general election of 1784 were as 
tranquil and prosperous as any eight years in the whole history of England. . 
Neighbouring nations which had lately been in arms against her, and ' 
■which had flattered themselves that, in losing her American colonies, she 
had lost a chief source of her wealth and of her power, saw, with xvonder 
and ve.xalion, that she was more wealthy and more powerful tlian ever. 
Her trade increased. Pier manufactures flourished. Hei" cxclietjner was 
full to overflowing. Very idle apprehensions were generally entertained, 
that the public debt, though much less than a third of the debt which we 
now hear with ease, would be found too heaty for the strengtii of the 
nation. Those npjirehcnsions mighl not perhaps have been easily quieted 
by rrason. But Pitt quieted them by a juggle. He succeeded in per- 
suading first liimseir, and then the whole nation, bis opponents included, 
that a new sinking fund, which, so far as it differed from former sinking 
funds, differed for the worse, would, by virtue of some mysterious power of 
propagation belonging to money, put into the pocket of Uic public creditor 
great sums not taken out of the pocket of the tax-payer. The country. 
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tcrnhcd by n dmigci uliidi \\as no I'lii^ci, Indcd wuli delight and 
l)oundIe<;5 coiifidenco a icinedy Which na*. no remedy The inimstei na-. 
almost ntinersally extolled as the grcatc-,tof financieis. Meanwhile both 
the branches of the House of Bourbon found that Lnghnd was as foi- 
nndable an antagonist as she had ctci been. France had fonned a plan 
for reducing Holland toxassalage. But Fngland inteiposcd; and 1 i.ancc 
icccdcd. .'spam intcmiiitcd b)- Molcnce the trade of our ineichants with 
the regions near the Oregon. But England anned ; and Siiam receded. 
Within the island there was profound tianquilhtj. 'Ihe King w. as, for 
the fii-st time, popular. Dunng the twentj-three years whith had fol- 
lowed his accession he had not been loxcd by his subject-- His doinesttc 
Mitucs were ncKnowledged. But it was geneially thought that the good 
qualities by which he was distinguished in pnrate life were w. anting to 
his jiolitical chataclci. As a fcoreteign, he was icsentfiil, unforgiMiig, 
xtiiblioln, ctinning L'ndei his nile the couiitra had sustained cruel dis- 
graces and disasters ; and ctery one of those disgraces and disasteis w.as 
imputed to Ins stioiig antipathies, and to Ins pcircrse obstimcj in the 
wiong. One sl.atcsman after another complained that he had been in- 
duced by loyal caresses, mtrcaties, and promises, to undeitakc the direc- 
tion of affaiix .at a diflicult eonjtinctmc, and that, as soon as he had, not 
V ilhoiit sullying his fame, and alienating his best friends, senerl the tuiii 
foi whieli he was wanted, hi> ungrateful mastci began to intrigue against 
him. and to cam ass against him Grenaille, Kocl.mghnm, Chatham, men 
of widely different char.acters, but all thiee npnght and higli-spiritcd, 
rgieod in thinking that the Pimcc under whom they had siiccessnely 
held the h ghest place in the goxeinmcnt was one of the most insinceie of 
imlikind His confidence w.as repo-ed, they said, not m those known 
and responsible counsellors to whom he had tlelncred the seals of office, 
but in secret adrisorb who stole up the back stairs into his closet In 
Barhameiit Ins mmistcis, w hilc defcmhng themsebes against the attacks 
of the opposition in front, were perpetually, at Ins instigation, assailed on 
the flank 01 in the real by a \ ile band ol merccnai its w ho called them- 
sches his fi lends These men constantly, while m possession of lucratne 
place in Insscmce, sixikc and a oted against bills which he had authoiiscd 
the I n-' 1 Old of the Treasuiy Ol the iiccrct.ary of State to bring in But 
fiom the d.iy on which Pittwas pheed at the head of affaii-s theiewas an 
end of scciet influence His haughty anil aspning spii it was not to be 
satislieal with the mere show of power. Any attempt to Huderinme him 
at Co.irt, any mutinous movement among Ins followers in the House of 
Commois, was certain to be at once put down He had only to lendei his 
resignation ; and he could dictate Ins own terms For he, and he .alone, 
s'ood between the King and the Coalition. He v..as therefore little Ics-. 
linn Mavol of the Palace. The n.ation loudly applauded the King foi 
having the wisdom to repose entire confidcnec in so excellent a ministci- 
1 In M.ajcsty ’s jnivate v iitucs now began to produce their full effect. He 
was generally regaulcd as the model of a respectable country gentleman, 
honest, good-natured, sober, religious He ro-e early : be dined tem- 
lieratedy • be was stiictly raithfui to Ins wife : he never missed clntrcli , 
anil at cluiicli be ncvci missed a response His people heartily pr.aycd 
llml he might long leign ovci them ; nnd they prayed the raoie he.aitily 
hecause Ins virtues were set olT to the best adv.intage by the vices and 
follies of the Prince of Wales, who lived in close intimacy with the chiefs 
of the opposition 

How strong this feeling w.as in the public mind aiipeared signally on 
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one grent occasion. In the autumn of X 7 SS the King became insancj 
The opposition, eager for office, committed the great indiscretion of 
asserting that the heir apparent had, by the fundamental laws of England, 
a right to be Regent with the full powers of royalty. Pitt, on the other 
liand, maintained it to be the constitutional doctrine that, when a 
Sovereign is, by reason of infahcj', disease, or absence, incapable of 
exercising the regal function”, it belongs to tlie Estates of the realm to 
determine who shall be thd vicegerent and with what portion 'of the 
executive authority such vicegerent shall be entrusted. A long and 
violent contest followed, in which Pitt was supported by the gre.at body 
of the people with as much enthusiasm as during the first months of his 
administrafion. Tories w'lfti one -voice npp’rauieri ’litm lor ridlenri'mg Yne 
sick-bed of a virtuous and udhappy Sovereign against a disloyal faction 
and an undutiful son. Not a few Whigs applauded him for asserting the 
authority of Parliaments and the principles of the Revolution, in opposi- 
tion to a doctrine which scented to have too much affinity with the servile 
theoiy of indefeasible hereditary right. The middle class, always zealous 
on the side of decency and the domestic virtues, looked fotward with dismay 
to a reign resembling that of Charles II. The palace, which had now been, 
during thirty years, the pattern of an English home, would be a public 
nuisance, a school of profligacy- T o the good King’s repast of mutton and 
lemonade, despatched at three o’clock, would succeed midnight banquets, 
from which the guests would be carried home speechless. To the back- 
gammon board at which the good King played for a little silver with his 
equerries, would succeed faro tables from W'hich young patricians who had 
sate down rich would rise up beggars. The drawing-room, from which 
the frown of the Queen had repelled a whole generation of frail beauties, 
would now be again what it find been in the days of Barbara Palmer and' 
Louisa de (Jueixiuaille. NAy, severely as the public reprobated the 
Prince’s many illicit attachments, his one virtuous attachment was repro- 
bate more severely still. Even in grave and pious circles his Protestant 
mistresses gave less scandal Hmn his Popish wife. That he must be 
■Regent nobody ventured Id deny. But he and his friends were so 
unpopular that Pitt could, with general appiobation, propose to limit the 
powers of the Regent by restrictions to which it would have been im- 
possible to subject a Prince peloved and trusted by the country. Some 
interested men, fully expecting u change of administration, went over to 
the opposition. But the majority, purified by these desertions, closed its 
ranks, and presented a more firm array than ever to the-enemy. In every 
division Pitt was victorious. When atlength, after a stormy interregnum 
of three months, it was announced, on tire very eve of the inauguration 
of the Regent, that the King was himself again, the nation was' wild ’ 
with delight. On the evening of the day on which His Majesty 
resumed his functions, a spontaneous illumination, the most general 
that liad ever been seen in England, brightened the whole vast space 
hom Highg.ate to Tooting, and from Hammersmith to Greenwidi. On the 
(lay on which he returned thnnks in the cathedral of his capital, all the 
horses and carriages within .a hundred miles of London were too few for 
the multitudes which flocked to see him pass through the streets. A 
second illumination followed, which u-as even superior to the first in mag- 
nificence. Pitt with difficulty escaped from the tumultuous kindness of 
an innumerable multitude which insisted on drawing his coach from Saint 
Paul’s Churchyard to Downing Street. This was the moment at which 
his fame and fortune may be said to have readied the zenith. His influ- 
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cncc in tlie closet was as great ns that of Carr or Villiers had been. 1 1 is 
dominion over the I’arliamenl was more absolute than that of \Valpole of 
Pelham had been. lie was at the same time as high in the favour of the 
populace as ever Wilkes or Sachex’crcll had been. Nothing did more to 
raise his character than his noble poverty. It was well known that, if he 
had been dismissed from office after more than five years of boundless 
power, he would hardly have carried out with him a sum sufficient to 
lumish the set of chambers in which, as he cheerfully declared, he meant 
to resume the practice of the l.aw. Ilis admirers, however, were by no 
means disposed to suffer him to depend on daily toil for his daily bread. 
The volunlar)’ contributions which were awaiting his acceptance in the 
city of London alone would have sufficed to make him a rich man. But 
it may be doubted whether his haughty spirit would have stooped to 
accept a provision so honourably earned and so honourably bestowed. 

To .such a height of pou-er and glory had this e.vtraordinaiy man risen 
at twenty-nine yearn of age. And now the tide was on the tiini. Only 
ten days after the triumphal proce.ssion to Saint Pnul’.s, the States-Gencral 
of France, after an inters'al of a hundred and seventy-four years, met at 
Versailles. 

The nature of the great Revolution which followed was long very im- 
perfectly understood in this country. Burke saw much further than any 
of Ids contemporaries ; but whateser his sagacity descried was refracted 
and discoloured by bis passions and his imagination. More than three 
years elapsed before the principles of the English ndmini>-tration under- 
went any material change. Nothing could as yet be milder or more 
strictly constitutional than the minister’s domestic policy. Not a single 
act indicating an arbitrary temper or a jealousy of the pcojilc could be 
imputed to him. lie had never applied to Parliament for any extraordi- 
itary power.'. He had never used with harshness the oidinary jioweis 
entnisted by the constitution to the executive government. Not a .single 
state proscctition which would even now be called oppressive had been 
instituted by him. Itidccd, the only opi)ie.'-sivc slate prosecution insti- 
tuted during the first eight ye.ars of his administration uas that of Stock- 
dale, which is to be attributed not to the govemment, but to the chiefs 
of the opposition. In ofiicc Pitt had redeemed the pledges which he had. 
at his entrance into public life, given to the supporters of parliamentary 
reform. He h.ad, in 17S5, brought fonvard a judicious plan for the im- 
provement of the representative system, and had prevailed on the King, 
not only to refrain from talking against that plan, but to recommend it 
to the Houses in a speech from the throne.’* This attempt failed ; 
but there can be little doubt that, if the French Revolution had not pro- 
duced a violent reaction of public feeling, Pitt would have performed, with 
little difficulty and no danger, that great woih which, at a later period. 
Lord Grey could accomplish only by means which for a time loosened the 
very foundations of the commonwealth. When the atrocitic.s of the slave 
trade were first brought under the consideration of Parliament, no aboli- 
tionist was more zealous than I’itt. When sickness prevented Wilber- 
forcc from appearing in public, his place was most efficiently supplied by 
his friend the minister. A hum.inc bill, which mitigated the horror^ '*■ 
the middle passage, was, in 17SS, earned by the eloquence and deter- 

’ The speech with which the King opened the session of 1785, concluded with an 
assurance that His Mnjc«iy would heartily concur in evory measure whicli could tend 
to secure the true principles of the constitution. These words were at tlie lime under- 
stood to refer to Pitt's Keform liill. 

2 D 
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mined spirit of Pitt, in spite of the opposition of some of his own col- 
leagues ; and it ought always, to be remembered to his honour that, ivi 
order to carry that bill, he kept the Houses sitting, in spite of many mur- 
murs, long after the business of the government had been done, and the 
Appropriation Act passed. In 1791 he cordially concurred with Fox in 
maintaining the sound constitutional doctrine, that an impeachment is not 
terminated by a dissolution'. In the course of the same year the two great 
rivals contended side by side in a far more important cause. They arc 
fairly entitled to divide the high honour of having added to our statute- 
book the inestimable law which places the liberty of the press under the 
])rotection of juries. On one occasion, and one alone, Pitt, during the 
first half of his long administration, acted in a manner unworthy of an 
enlightened Whig. In the debate on the Test Act, he stooped to gratify 
the master whom he served, the university which he represented, and the 
great body of clergymen and country gentlemen on whose support he 
rested, by talking, with little heartiness, indeed, and with no asperity, the 
language of a Tory. With this single exception, his conduct fiom the 
end of 1783 to the middle of 1792 was that of an honest friend of civil 
and religious liberty. 

Nor did anything, during that period, indicate that he loved wav, or 
harboured any malevolent feeling .-igainsl any neighbouring nation. Those 
French writeis who have representeendm as a Hannibal sworn in child, 
hood by his fatlier to bear eternal hatred to France, as having by myste- 
rious intrigues and lavish bribes, instigated the leading Jacobins to commit 
those excesses which dishonoured the Revolution, as having been the real 
author of the first coalition, know nothing of his character or of his-his- 
tory. So far was he from being a deadly enemy ,to France, that his 
laudable attempts to bring about a closer connection with that country by 
means of a wise and liberal treaty of commerce brought on him the severe 
censure of the opposition. He was told in the House of Commons that 
he was a degenerate 'on, and that his partiality for the hereditary foes of' 
our island was enough to make his great father’s bones stir under the 
pavement of the Abbey. 

And this man, whose name, if he had been so fortunate as to die in 
1 792, would -now have been associated with peace, with freedom, with 
philanthropy, uith temperate reform, with mild and constitutional admini-. 
-stration, lived to associate his name with arbitrary government, with harsh- 
laws harshly executed, willi alien bills, with gagging bills, with suspensions 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, with cruel punishments inflicted on some jioli- 
tical agitators, with unjustifiable prosecutions instituted against others, and 
with the most costly and most sanguinary wars of modern limes. He 
lived to be held up to obloquy as the stern oppressor of England, and the 
indefatigable disturber of Europe. Poets, contrasting his earlier with his 
later years, likened him sometimes to the apostle who kissed in order to 
betray, and sometime-, to the evil angels who kept not their first estate. 
A satirist of great genius introduced the fiends of Famine, Slaughter, and 
I'ire, proclaiming that they had received their commission fiom One 
whose name was formed of four letters, and promising to give their em- 
ployer ample proofs of gratitude. P'amine would gnaw the multitude till 
they should rise up against him in madness. The demon of slaughter 
would impel them to tear him from limb to limb. But Fire boasted that 
she alone could reward him as he deserved, and that she would cling 
round him to all etemitj-. By the French piess and the P’rench tribune 
every crime that disgraced and every calamity that afflicted France was 
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asciibed to the monster Pitt and Iiis qnineas. While the Jacohms v c.e 
dominant, it was he nho had comipled the Gironde, nho had raised 
Lyons and Bordeaux against tlic Convention, who had suborned Pans to 
assassinate Lepelletier, and Cectlia Rcgnaiilt to assassinate Robespierre. 
When the Thermidorian reaction came, all the atrocities of the Reign of 
Tenor were imputed to him. Collet D’Hcrbois and I'ouquier Timille 
had liecn his nensioners. It w.as he wdio had liired the inuiderers of Sep- 
temlier, who had dictated the pamphlets of Marat and the Carmagnoles 
of Bareie, who liad paid Lehon to deluge Arnis with blood, and Carriei 
to choke the Loire with corpses. 

The tnith is, that he liked neithei war nor arbitrary government. He 
was a lover of peace and freedom, tiriven, by a sticss against wiiidi it 
w.as hardly possible for any w ill or any intellect to struggle, out of the 
course to which his inclinations pointed, and for whicli his abilities and 
acquirements fitted him, and forced into a policy repugnant to his feel- 
ings and unsuited to his talents. 

The charge of apostasy is grossly unjust. A man ought no more to he 
called an apostate bec.ause ins opinions alter with the opinions of the 
great body of his contemporaries than he ought to he called an orienlnl 
traveller because he is alw.ays going round fiom west to east with the 
globe and everything ih.at is upon it. Between the spring of 1789 an.i 
the close of 179a, the public mind of Rngland undciwcnt a great change. 
If the change of Pitt’s sentiments attracted peculiar notice, it was not 
because he changed more than his neighbours ; for in fact he changed 
less than most of them ; but because his position was far nioic conquetto -s 
than theirs, because he wa.s, till Hon.npnrtc appealed, the individual wiio 
filled the greatest space in the eyes of the inli.abitnnts of the civihseil 
world. During a .short time the nation, and Pitt, a.s one of the nation, 
looked with interest and approb.ition on the French Recohition. But 
soon vast confiscations, the Violent swcci>hig.away of ancient institutions, 
the domin.alion of clubs, tlie barbarities of mobs maddened by famine and 
hatred, produced a reaction here. TIic court, the nobility, the gentry, the 
clergy, the mauufaclmci-s, the merchants, in short, ninetcen-twemieths of 
those who iiad good roofs over their licads and good coats on tlicir backs, 
became eager and intolerant Antij.'icobiiis. Tins feeling was at Ic.nst as 
strong among the minister’s adversaries as among his supporters. Fo\ 
in vain attempted to icstrain his followers. All Ins genius, all his vast 
personal innueiicc, could not prevent them from rising up against him in 
general mutiny. Bmkc set the cxanijilc of revolt ; and liml.e was in no 
long lime joined by Portland, Spencer, FiUwilliani, Loughborough, 
Caiiislc, Malmesbury, Windham, Elliot. In tiic House ol Commons, 
the followers of the great Wliig statesman and orator dimimsbcd from 
about a hniidied ami sixty to fifty. In the House of Lords lie had lint 
fen or twelve adherents left. There can be no doubt that there would 
have heen a similar mutiny on the mimstcnal benches if Pill had obsti- 
- nately resisted the general wish. Pressed at once by his master and by 
his colleagues by old friends and by old opponents, be abandoned, 
slowly and reluctantly, the policy winch was dear to his heait. He 
laboured hard to avert the Eiiropenn war. When the European wai 
broke out, he still flattered himself that it would not he necessary fol 
this country to take either side. In the spring of 1 792 he congratulated 
the Parliament ou tlie prospect of long and profound peace, and proved 
his sincerity by proposing large remissions of taxation. Down to the end 
of that year he continued to cherish tlie hope that England might be 
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able to ]3reson'e neutrality. Uiit the passions which raged on both sides 
of the Channel were not to be restrained. The republicans who ruled 
France were inflamed by a fanaticism resembling that of the Mussulmans 
who, with the Koran in one hand and the sword in the other, went forth, 
conquering and converting, eastward to the Bay of Bengal, and westward 
to the Pillars of Hercules. The higher and middle classes of England 
were animated by zeal not less fiery than that of the Crusaders who raised 
the cry of Dais vult at Clermont. The impulse which drove the two 
nations to a collision was not to be arrested by the abilities or by the 
authority of any single man. As Pitt was in front of his fellows, and 
towered high above them, he seemed to lead them. But in fact he was 
violently pushed on by them, and, had he held back but a little more 
than he did, would have been thrust out of their way or trampled under 
their feet. 

He yielded to the current : and from that day his misfortunes began. 
The truth is that there were only two consTstent courses before him. 
Since he did not choose to oppose himself, side by side with Fox, to the 
public feeling, he should have taken the advice of Burke, and should have 
availed himself of that feeling to the full extent. If it was impossible to 
preserve peace, he should have adopted the only policy which could lead 
to victory. He should have proclaimed a Holy NVar for religion, morality, 
properly, order, public law, and should have thus opposed to the Jacobins 
an energy equal to their own. Unhappily he tried to find a middle path ; 
and he found one which united all that was worst in both extremes. I Ic 
went to war : but he would not understand the peailiar character of that 
war. He was obstinately blind to the plain fact, that he was contending 
against a state whiclt was also a sect, and that the new quarrel between 
England and France was of quite a different kind from the old quarrels 
about colonies in America and fortresses in the Netherlands. He had ' 
to combat frantic enthusiasm, boundless ambition, lestless aclivitj', the 
wildest and most audacious spirit of innovation ; and he acted as if he had 
to deal with the harlots and fops of the old Court of Vei-sailles, with 
Madame de Pompadour and the Abbede Bemis. It was pitiable to hear 
him, year after year, proving to an admiring audience that the wicked 
Republic was exhausted, that she could not hold out, that her credit was 
gone, and her assignats were not worth more than the paper of which 
they were made ; as if credit was necessary to a government of which 
the principle was rapine, as if Alboin could not turn Italy into a desert 
till he had negotiated a loan at five per cent., as if the exchequer bills of 
Attiia had been at par. It was impossible that a man who so completely 
mistook the nature of a contest could carrj’ on that contest successfully. 
Great as Pitt’s abdities were, his military administration was that of a 
driveller. He was at the head of a nation engaged in a struggle for life 
and death, of a nation eminently distinguished by all the physical and all 
the moral qualities which make excellent soldiers. The resources at his 
comm.and were unlimited. The Parliament was even more ready to, 
grant him men and money than he was to ask for them. In such an 
emergenc}’, and with such mc.ans, such a statesman as Richelieu, as 
Louvois, as Chatham, as Wellesley, would have created in a few months 
one of the finest armies in the world, and would soon have discovered 
and brought forward generals worthy to command suchran army. Ger- 
many might have been saved by another Blenheim ; Flanders recovered 
by another Ramilies ; another Poitiers might have delivered the Royalist 
and Catholic provinces of France from a yoke which they abhorred, and 
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rrnglit ha\ e spread tciror c\en to thebarricts of Paiis But the fact is, that, 
after eiglit j ears of \\ar, afteraaast destruction of life, after an expendituie 
of uealth far exceeding the exjienditure of the American war, of the Seven 
Years’ War, of the war of the Austrian Succession, and of the war of the 
Spanish Succession, united, the Bnglish army, under I’ltt, w as the laughing- 
stock of all Europe. It could not boast of one single brilliant exjiloit. It 
had never shown itself on the Continent but to be beaten, chased, forced to 
1C embark, or forced to cajiitulate. To take some sugar island in the West 
Indies, to scatter some mob of half-naked Irish peasants, such were the 
Ino^t splendid victoiies won by the British troops under Pitt’s auspices 

The English navy no niisnian.ageiiiLnt could niiii But dining a long 
period w hatcv ci misnianagement could do w asdone. The Eail of Chatham, 
without a single qualification for high public tnist, was made, by fraternal 
partiality. First Lord of the Admiralty, and was kept in that great 
post during two jears of a war in which the very existence of the state 
depended on the efTicicncy of the fleet. He continued to doze away and 
trille aw .ay the time which ought to have been devoted to the public 
service, till the whole mcrc.antile bodv', though generally disposed to sup 
port the government, coniplaincd bitteily that oiii fl.aggave no protection 
to our trade. Fortunately he vv.as succeeded by George Eail Spencer, 
one of those chief, of the Whig p.arly who, in the gie.at schism caused 
by the I rcnch Revolution, had followed Burke Lord Spencei, though 
inferior to many of Ins colle.agucb as an orator, was decidedly tlie best 
admmistrator among them. To him it w.as owing that a long and 
gloomy succession of d.aj s of fasting, and, most emphatically, of humilia- 
tion, was mtcnaiptcd, twice m the shoit space of eleven months, by da)s 
of tlianksgiv ing for great v ictones 

It may seem pai.adovic.al to say that the incapacity winch Pitt showed 
in all that related to the conduct of the wai is, in some sense, the most 
decibive proof that he vv.as a man of very cxtraordinar) abilities Yet 
this IS the simple truth. For assuredly onc-tqnth part of his ciioix and 
diiasteis would have been fatal to the power and influence of any 
minister who had not possessed, in the highest degree, the talents of a 
pariianientaiy leader. While his schemes vveic confounded, while Ins 
jircdictions were falsified, while the coalitions which he had laboured to 
form were falling to pieces, while the expeditions which he had sent 
forth at cnormoiib cost weic ending in lout and disgrace, while the 
enemy against whom he was feebly contending w.as subjugating Flanders 
and llmbant, the Electorate of Meiitz, and the Electorate of Treves, 
Holland, Piedmont, Liguria, Lonibaidy, his authority over the House of 
Commoiis w.as constantly becoming more and more absolute. There 
vv.as Ins empire. There were Ins victories, Ins Lodi and Ins Aicola, 
Ins Rivoh and Ins Marengo If sonic gic.at misfortune, a pitched battle 
lost b} the allies, the annexation of a new department to the French 
Republic, a saiiguinarj iiisui ruction in Ireland, a niutinj in the fleet, a 
panic in the city, a lam on the bank, had spread dismay through the 
ranks of his majority, that dismay lasted only till he rose from the 
'I'reasury bench, drew up his haughty head, stretched his arm w itli com- 
manding gesture, and poured foith, in deep and sonoious tones, the 
lofty language of inextinguishable hope and inflexible resolution. Thus, 
through a long and calamitous period, every disaster that happened 
without the walls of Pailianieiit was regularly followed by a trininph 
within them At length he had no longer an opposition to ciicountLi. 
Of the great p.arty which had contended against him during the first eight 
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years of liis aclminlslration more tliatt one half now rnarched under Ins 
standard, with his old competilor the Duke of Portland at their head ; 
and the rest had, after many vain struggles, quitted the field in despair. 
Fox had retired to th.e shades of SI Anne's Hill, and had there found, in 
tile society of friends wliom no vicissitude could estrange from him, of a 
woman whom he tenderly loved, and of the illustrious dead of Athens, 
of Home, and of Florence, ample compensation for al! the misfortunes of 
ills public life. Session folloned session with scarcely a single division. 
In tile eventful year 1799, the largest minority that could be mustered 
.against the government was twenty-five. 

In Pitt’s domestic policy there was at this time assuredly no want of 
vigour. While he offered to French Jacobinism a resistance so feeble 
that it only encouraged the evil which he wished to suppress, he put 
down English Jacobinism with a strong hand. The Habeas Corpus 
Act was repeatedly suspended. Public meetings were placed under 
severe restraints. The government obtained from parliament power to 
send out of the country aliens who were suspected of evil designs ; and 
that power was not suffered to he idle. Writers who propounded doc-' 
trines adverse to monarchy and aristocracy were proscribed and punished 
without mercy. It was liardly- s.ife for a republican to avow his 
political creed over his beefsteak and his bottle of port at a cliop- 
liouse. The old laws of Scotland against sedition, laws which were con- 
sidered by Englishmen as barbarous, and which a sutcession of govern- 
ments had suffered to rust, were now furbished up and sharpened anew. 
Men of cultivated minds and polished manners were, for offences which 
at Westminster would have been treated as mete misdemeanouns, sent 
to herd n itli felons at Botany Bay. Some reformers, whose opinions 
were extiavagant, and whose language was intemperate, hut who had 
tiever cireamed of subverting the government by physical force, were in- 
dicted fur high treason, and were s.aved from the gallows only hy the 
I igliteous verdicts of juries,- This severity was at the time loudly .applauded 
by .alarmi-.ts whom fear had made cruel, but will be seen in a veiy different 
iiglit by posterity. The truth is, that the Englishmen who wished for a 
! evolution were, even in number, not formidable, and in everything but 
mimliei, a faction utterly contemptible, without aims, orfunds, orpians, or 
organisation, or leader. ' There can be no doubt that Pitt, strong as lie was 
ill tlie support of the great body of the nation, might easily have rcpiessed 
tlie turbulence of the discontented minority by firmly yet temperately eii- ‘ 
forcing the ordinary law. Whatever vigour he showed during this un- 
foi lunate part of his life was vigour out of place and season. He was all 
feebleness and langour in liis conllict with the foreign enemy who was 
really to be dreaded, and reserved all his energy and i-esolutlon for the 
domestic enemy who might safely liave been despised. 

One part only of Pitt’s conduct during the hast eight years of the 
eighteenth century deserves high praise. He was tlie first English 
inmister whoformed greatdesigns for the benefit of Ireland. Thcnianner in 
whicli the Roman Catholic jiopulation of that unfortunate country had 
been kept down during many generations seemed to him unjust and cruet ; 
and it was scarcely possible for a man of bis abilities not to perceive that, 
in a contest against the Jacoliiiis, the Roman Catholics were his natural 
allies. Had he been able lo do all that he wished, it is probable that a 
wise and liberal policy would have averted the rehellion of 1798, But 
tiie difficulties whicli he encountered were great, perhaps insurmountable ; 
and the Roman Catholics were, rather by bis nilsforUme than by bis fault. 
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thrown into the hands of the Jacobins. Tlieie was a ihiul great rising of 
the Iiishry against the Englishry, a rising not loss formidable th.in tlie 
lisings of 1641 and 16S9. riie liitiglishiy lemained victorious, and it 
was necessaty for I’itt, as it had been necessaiy for Oliver Cromwell and 
William of Orange before him, to consider how the victory should be used. 
It is only just to his memory to say that he fonned a scheme of policy, 
•SO grand and so simple, so lighteous and so humane, that it would alone 
entitle him to a high place among statesmen. lie detennined to make 
lieland one kingdom with England, and, at the same time, to relieve tlie 
Roman Catholic laity fiom civil disabilities, and to grant a public main- 
tenance to the Roman Catholic clergy. Had he been able to carry 
these noble designs into eflect, the Union would have been an Xbiion 
indeed. It would have been inseparably associated in the minds of the 
great majority of Iiishmcn with civil and religious freedom ; and the old 
J’arlinment in College Creen would have been regretted only by a small 
knot of discarded jobbers and oppressors, and would have been remem- 
bered by the body of the nation with the loathing and contempt due to 
the most tyrannical and the most coiriipt assembly that had ever .sate in 
Europe, liut Pitt could execute only one half of what he had projected, 
lie succeeded in obtaining the consent of the Paihaments of both king- 
doms to the Union; but tli.at icconciliation of races and sects, without 
which the Union could c.xist only in name, ivas not accomplished. 
He was well aware that he was likely to find difliculiics in ihcclosct. But 
he flattered himself, that by cautious and ile.Mcrous management, thosedill'i- 
ciiltics might be overcome. Unhappily, there w cic traitors and sycophants 
in high place who did not sulTci him to take his own time, and his own w.ay. 
hut picmaturely disclosed his scheme to the King, and disclosed it in tlie 
manner most likely to initatc .and alarm a weak and diseased mind. Ills 
Majesty absurdly imagined tii.at Ills Coronation oath bound him to icfii'e 
Ills assent to any bill for iclicving Roman Catbolics from end disabili- 
ties. To argue with him w.as impossible. Dund.as tried to explain the 
matter, but was told to keep Ids Scotch metaphysics to himself. Pitt, 
and Pitt’s ablest collc.agucs, rcxigiicd tbeir offices. It was necessaiy that 
the King should mahe a new nriaiigcmciil. But by this lime his anger 
and distress had brought back the malady which lind, many ycais befoie, 
incapacitated him for the dischaige of his functions. He actually 
assembled his family, read the Coionation oath to them, and told them 
that, if he bioke it, the Crown would immediately pass to the House of 
.Savoy. It was not untiLaftcr .an intericgniim of scveial weeks that he 
legniiicd the full use of liN .small faculties, and that a ministiy after his 
own heart was at length formed. 

'I'lic iii.aterials out of which he li.ad (o constnict a government were 
neither .solid nor splendid. To th.al paity, weak in mimbcis, but strong 
in cveiy kind of talent, which was hostile to the domestic and foieign 
policy of his late .advisers, he could not have recourse. For that paity, 
while it differed from his late advisers on cvciy point on winch they had 
heeii honoured with his approbation, cordially agreed w itli them .as lo the 
‘ingle matter which had hiought on them his dis|)leasure. All that was 
left 10 him was to call up the rear ranks of the old ministiy to form the 
flout rank of a new rainistiy. In an age pre-eminently fiaiitfiil of parlia- 
moiitaiy talents, a cabinet was formed containing hardly a single man 
who, in pailiaineiitary talents, could be considered ns even of the second 
i.ae. The most important offices in the state were bestowed on dccoioiis 
and labniiou'. medioeiity. Henry Addington w.as at the head of the 
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Treasury. He had been an early, indeed a hereditary, friend of Pitt, and 
had by Pitt’s influence been placed, while still a young man, in the chair 
of the House of Commons. He was universally admitted to have been 
the best speaker that had sate in that chair since the retirement of 
Onslow. But nature had not bestowed on him very vigorous faculties ; 
and the highly respectable situation which he had long occupied with 
honour had rather unfitted than fitted him for the discharge of his new 
duties. His business had been to bear himself evenly between contending 
factions. He had taken no part in the war of words ; and he had 
always been addressed with marked deference by the great orators who 
thundered against each other from his right and from his left. It was not 
strange that, when, for the first time, he had to encounter keen and 
V igoi ous antagonists, who dealt hard blows without the smallest cere- 
mony, he should have been awkward and unready, or that the air of 
dignity and authority which he had acquired in his former post, and of 
which he had not divested himself, should have made his helplessness 
laughable and pitiable. Nevertheless, during many months, his power 
seemed to stand fiian. He was a favourite with the King, whom he 
resembled in narrowness of mind, and to whom he was more obsequious 
than Pitt had ever been. The nation was put into high good humour by 
a peace with France. The enthusiasm with which the upper and middle 
classes had rushed into the war had spent itself. Jacobinism was no 
longer formidable. Everywhere thcie was a stiong reaction against 
what w.as called the atheistical and anarchical philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. Bonaparte, now First Consul, was busied in con- 
stnicting out of the mins of old institutions a new ecclesiastical establish- 
ment and a new order of knighthood. That nothing less than the 
domiiiton of the whole civilised world would satisfy his selfish ambition 
was not yet suspected ; nor did even wise men see any reason to doubt 
that he might be as safe a ncighboiii ns any prince of the House 
of Bourbon had been. The tieaty of Amiens was therefore hailed by 
the great body of the English peojile with extravagant joy. The popu- 
larity of the minister was for the moment immense. His want of pailia- 
iiieiitary ability was, ns y-ct, of little consequence : for he had scarcely 
any adversary to encounter. The old opposition, delighted by the peace, 
legaidcd him with favour. A new opposition had indeed been foiined 
by some of the late ministers, and was led by Grenville in the House of 
Lords, and by Windham in the House of Commons. But the new op- 
]) 03 ition could scaiccly muster ten votes, and was legarded with no 
favour by the country. On Pitt the ministers relied as on their firmest 
support. lie had not, like some of his colleagues, retired in anger. He 
had expressed the greatest respect for the conscientious scruple.which had 
taken possession of the royal mind ; and he had promised his successors 
ail the help in his power. In private his advice was at their service. In 
Parliament he took his seat on the bench behind them; and, in moie 
than one debate, defended them with powers far superior to their own. 
The King perfectly understood the value of such assistance. On one 
occasion, at the palace, he took the old minister and the new minister 
aside. “ If we three,” he said, “ keep together, all will go w-ell.” 

But it was hardly possible, Irumair nature being what it is, and, more 
especially, Pitt and Addington being wliat they were, that this union 
should be durable. Pitt, conscious of supeiior powers, imagined that lire 
place wliicli Ire had quitted was now occupied by a mere puppet which he 
had set rip, wliidi he was to govenr while he suffered it to remain, and 
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he was lo fill!" as\fle as soon as he wished to resume his old posi- 
tion. Nor was it long before he began to pine for the power which he 
had relinquished. He had been so caily raised to supreme authority 111 
the state, and had enjoyed that authority so long, that it had become 
necessary’ to him. In retirement his d.ays p.assed hcarily. lie could not, 
like Fox, foigct the pleasures and cares of ambition in the company of 
]-unpidcs or Herodotus Piidc icstrained him from intimating, e\en 
to his dearest friends, that he wished to be agani minister. But he 
thought it strange, almost iingnatefiil, that his wish had not been dinned, 
that It had not been aiiiitipatcd, by one whom he icgarded as his 
deputy. 

Addington, on the other hand, w.as by no means inclined to descend 
from his liigli position. He was, indeed, under a delusion much resem- 
bling that of Abon llassaii 111 the Arabian tale His brain was tinned 
by his short and unreal Caliphate. He took his delation quite seriously, 
attributed it to his owai meiit, and considered himself as one of the great 
triumnratc of English statesmen, as worthy to make a third with Pitt 
and Fox 

Such being the feelings of the late minister .and of the present ministei, 
a laiptme w.as iiieritable; and there was no w.ant of peixons bent on 
making that nipture speedy and xiolent. Some of these peisons wounded 
Addington’s jindc by leprtsenting him as a lacquey, sent to keep a place 
on the Treasury bench till his master should find it convenient to come 
(ithers took every opportunity of praising him at Pitt’s expense. Pitt 
had w.aged a long, a bloody, a costly, an unsuccessful war. Addington had 
made peace. Pitt had suspended the constitutional liberties of English- 
men Under Addington those liberties were again enjoyed Pitt had 
w.asted the public icsoiiiccs. Addington w.as carefully mtrsingthem Itwas 
sometimes but too evidctit that these compliments were not unpleastng 
to Addington I’itt became cold .and icscrved. During many months 
he remained at a distance from 1 -ondoii. Meanwhile hi-, most intimate 
fi lends, in spile of his declarations that he made no complaint, and 
that lie had no wish for office, exerted tlicmselve-, to effect a change 
of ministry His favourite disciple, George Canning, young, ardent, 
ambitious, with great powers and great virtues, but with .1 leinpei 
loo lestless and a wit too satiiical for his own happiness, w.as 
indefatigable. He spoke; he wrote; he mtiigiicd ; he tried to 
induce a large numbci of the supporters of the government to 
sign a round robin desiring a change ; he made game of Addington 
and of Addington’s relations in a succession of lively pasquinades 'I'lie' 
ministei 's partisans retorted with cqu.al aciimony. if not with equal viva- 
city. Pitt could keep out of the affiay only by keeping out of politic-, 
altogether; and this it soon bcainic impossible for him to do Had 
Napoleon, content with the fust place among the Sovereigns of the 
Continent, .and with a iiiililary rcput.ation surpassing that of Mailboiough 
or of Turenne, devoted himself to the noble task of making I ranee 
happy by mild administiation and vvi«e legislation, oui countiy might 
have long continued to tolerate agovcmmciit of fan intentions and feeble 
abilities. Unhappily, the treaty of Amiens had scaicely been signed, 
when the restless .ambition and the msupiiort.able insolence of the 1 list 
Consul convinced the great body of the English peojile that the peace, 
so eagerly wHcomed, was only a piecarioiis armistice. As it became 
clearer and clwrer that a w.ai for the dignity, the independence, theven’ 
existence of the nation was at hind, men looked with increasing iineasi- 
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iicss on ihc weak and languid cabinet which would have to contend 
against an enemy who united more than the power of Louis the Great 
to more than the genius of Frederiek the Great. It is true that Addington 
might e.asily have been a better war minister than Pitt, and could not 
possibly have been a worse. But Bitt had cast a spell on the public mind, 
'file eloquence, the judgment, the calm and disdainful firmness, which 
he had, during many yearn, displayed in Parliament, deluded the world 
into the belief that he must be eminently qualified to superintend every 
department of politics, and they imagined, even after the miserable 
failures of Dunkirk, of Quiberon, and of the Ileldcr, that he was the 
only statesman who could cope with Bona]>arlc. This feeling was nowhere 
stronger than among Addington’s own colleagues. The pressure put on 
him was so strong that he could not help yielding to it ; yet, even in 
yielding, he showed how far he was from knowing his own ])lacc. His 
first proposition rvas, that some insignificant nobleman should be Fiml 
Lord of the Treasury and nominal head of the administration, "and that 
the real power should be divided between Pitt and himself, who were to 
be secretaries of state. Pitt, as might have been e.vpected, refused even 
to discuss such a scheme, and talked of it with bitter mirth. “Which 
secretaryship was offered to you ? ” his fiiend WiTberforce asked. 
‘’Really,” said Pitt, “I h.ad not the curiosity to inquire.” Addington 
was frightened into bidding higher. He offered to resign the Treasury 
to Pitt, on condition tliat there should be no extensive change in the 
government. But Pitt would listen to no such terms. Then came a dispute 
such as often arises after negotiations orally conducted, even when the 
negotiators are men of strict honour. Pitt gave cue account of what had 
passed ; Addington gave another : and tliough lire discrepancies were 
not such as neces-sarily implied any intentional violation of truth on cither 
side, both were greatly exasperated. 

hfeanwhiie the quarrel with the First Consul had come to a crisis. 
On the l6th of May, 1803, the Kingsem a message calling on the House' 
of Commons to support liim in withstanding the ambitious and en- 
croaciiing policy of France; and, on the 22d, the Hou-se took the 
message into consideration. 

Pitt had now been living many months in retirement. There liad been 
a general election since he had spoken in Parliament ; and there were two 
hundred members who had never heard him. It was known that on this 
occasion he would be in his place ; and curiosity was wound up to the 
highest point. Unfortunately the short-hand writers were, in conse- 
quence of some mistake, shut out on that day from the gallery, so that 
the newspapers contained only a very meagre report of the proceedings. 
But several accounts of what passed are extant ; and of those accounts the 
most interesting is contained in an unpublished letter, written by a very 
young member, John William Ward, afterwards Earl of Dudley. When 
I’itt rose, he was received with loud cheering. At every pause in iris speech 
there was a burst of applause. The peroration is said to have been one 
of the most animated and m.agnificent ever he.ard in Parli.ament. “ Pitt’s 
speed), ” I’ox wrote a few days later, “ was admired very much, and very 
justly. I thinir it was the best be ever made in that style.” The debate 
was adjounicd ; and on tlie second night Fox replied in an oration which, 
as the most zealous Pittites were forced to acknowledge, left the palm of 
eloquence doubtful. Addington made a piti.alile appearance between the 
two great rivals ; and it was observed that Pitt, while exhorting the 
Commons to stand resolutely by the executive goveinment against 
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France, said not a word indicating esteem or friendship lor the Piirne 
Minister. 

War was speedily declared. The first consul threatened to invade 
England at the head of the conquerors of Belgium and Italy, and formed 
a- great c.amp near the Straits_of Dover. On the other side of those 
Straits the whole population of our island was ready to rise up as one 
man in defence of the soil. At this conjuncture, as at some other great 
■conjunctures in'our history, the conjuncture of 1660, for e.xample, and 
tlic conjunctuie of 16SS, Iheie was a general disposition among honest 
and patriotic men to forget old qnarrel.s, and to regard as a friend every 
person who was ready, in the existing emergency, to do his pait towards 
tire saving of the state. A coalition of all the first men in the country 
"tvould, at that moment, have been as popular as the coalition of 17S3 
had been unpopular. Alone in the kingdom the King looked with per- 
fect complacency on a cabinet in which no man superior to himself in 
genius was to be found, and was so far from being willing to admit all 
ins ablest subjects to office that he was bent on excluding them all. 

A few months passed before the different parties which agreed in re- 
garding the government with dislike and contempt came to an under- 
standing with each other. But in the spring of 1S04 it became evident 
that the weakest of ministries would have to defend itself against the 
strongest of oppositions, an opposition made up of three opposition:;, 
each of which would, separately, have been formidable from ability, and 
which, when united, were also formidable from number. The paity 
which had opposed the peace, headed by Gienville and Windham, and 
the paity whicli had opposed the renewal of the war, headed by Fo.x, 
concurred in tliinking that the men now in power were incapable of either 
making a good peace or waging a vigorous war. Pitt had, in 1S02, 
spoken for peace against the party of Grenville, and had, in 1803, spoken 
for war against the party of Fox. But of the capacity of the cabinet, and 
especially of its chief, for the conduct of great affairs, he thought as 
meanly as either Fox or Grenville. Questions were easily found on which 
all the enemies of the goVeniment could act cordially together. The un- 
fortunate First Lord of the Treasury, who had, during the earlier months 
of his administration, been supported by Pitt on one side, and by Fox on 
the other, now had to answer Pitt, and to be answered by Fox. Two 
sharp debates, followed by close divisions, made him weary of his post. 
It was known, too, that the Upper House w.as even more hostile to him 
than the Lower, that the Scotch representative peers wavered, that there 
weie signs of mutiny among the bishops. In the cabinet itself there was 
discord, and, worse than discord, treachery. It was necessary to give 
way ; the ministry was dissolved ; and tlie task of forming a government 
was entrusted to Pitt. 

Pitt was of opinion that there was now an opportunity, such as had 
never before offered itself, and such as might never offer itself again, of 
uniting in the public service, on honourable terms, all the eminent talents 
of the kingdom. The passions to which the French revolution had 
given birth were extinct. The madness of the innovator and the 
madness of the alarmist had alike had their day. Jacobinism and 
anti-jacobinism had gone out of fashion together. The most liberal 
statesman did not think that season propitious for schemes of parlia- 
mentary reform ; and the most conservative statesm.an could not pretend 
that there was any occasion for gagging bills and suspensions of the 
ll.abeas Corpus .“Vet. The great straggle for indejiendence and national 
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honour occupied nil minds ; and those who were agreed as to the duty of 
maintnining that stniggle with vigour might well postpone to a more . 
convenient time all disputes about matters comparatively unimportant. 
Strongly impressed by these considerations, Pitt wished to form a minis- 
try-including all the first men in the country. -The Treasury he reserved 
for himself ; and to Fox he proposed to assign a share of power little 
inferior to his own. 

. The plan was excellent ; but the King would not hear of it. Dull, 
obstinate, unforgiving, and, at that time half mad, he positively refused, 
to admit Fox into his service. Anybody else, even men who had gone 
as far as Fox, or furtlier than Fox, in what his Majesty considered as 
Jacobinism, Sheridan, Grey, Erskine, should be graciously received ; but 
Fox never. During several hours Pitt laboured in vain to reason down- 
this senseless antipathy. That he was perfectly sincere there can be no 
doubt : but it was not enough to be sincere ; he should have been re- 
solute. Had he declared himself determined not to take office without 
Fox, the royal obstinacy would have given w.ay, as it gave ivay, a feiv 
months later, when opposed to the immutable resolution of Lord Gren- 
ville. In an evil hour Pitt jdelded. He flattered himself with the hope 
that, though he consented to forego tire aid of his illustrious rival, there 
would stifl remain ample materials for the formation of an efficient 
ministry. That hope was cruelly disappointed. Fo.x entreated his 
friends to leave personal considerations out of the question, and declared 
that he would support, with the utmost cordiality, an efficient and 
patriotic ministry from which he should be himself excluded. Not only 
his friends, however, but Grenville, and Grenville’s adherents, answeied, 
witli one voice, that the question was not personal, that a great constitu- 
tional principle was at stake, and that they would not take office while a 
man eminently qualified to render seivice to the commonwealth was 
placed under a ban merely because he was disliked at Court. All that 
was left to Pitt was to construct a government out of the wreck of 
Addington’s feeble administration. The small circle of his persona! 
retainers furnished him with a very few useful assistants, particularly 
Dundas, who had been created Viscount Melville, Lord Hariowby, and 
Canning. 

Such was the inauspicious manner in which Pitt entered on his second 
administration. The whole history of that administration was of a piece 
with the commencement. Almost every month bi ought some new disaster 
or disgrace. To the war with France was soon added a w.ar with Spain. 
The opponents of the minister were numerous, able, and active. His 
most useful coadjutors he soon lost. Sickness deprived him of the help 
of Lord Harrowby. It was discovered that Lord Melville had been 
guilty of highly culpable laxity in transactions relating to public money. 
He was censured by the House of Commons, driven from office, ejected ’ 
from the Privy Council, and impeached of high crimes and misdemeanours. 
The blow fell heavy on Pitt. It gave him, he said in Parliament, a deep 
pang ; and, as he uttered the word pang, his lip quivered, his voice shook, 
he paused, and his hearers thought that he was about to burst into tears: 
Such tears shed by Eldon would have moved nothing but laughter. Shed 
ly the warm-hearted and open-hearted Fox, they would have moved 
sympathy, but would have caused no surprise. Put a te.ar from Pitt 
would have been something portentous. He suppressed his emotion, 
however, and proceeded rrith his usual majestic self-jiossession. 

His difficulties compelled him to resort to various expedients. At one , 
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time Addington wn=; persuaded to accept office with a peerage ; but 
-he brought no additional strength to the government. Though he went 
through the form of reconciliation, it was impossible for him to forget 
the past. While he' remained in place he was jealous and punctilious ; 
and he soon retired again. At another time Pitt renewed his efforts to 
overcome his master’s aversion to Fox ; and it was nimoured that the 
King’s obstinacy was gradually giving way. But, meanwhile, it was im- 
possible for the minister to conceal from the public eye the decay of his 
health, and the constant anxiety which gnawed at his heart. His sleep was 
broken. Ilis food eeased to nourish him. All who passed him in the 
Park, all who had intenfiews with him in Downing Street, saw misery 
written in his face. The peculiar look which he wore during the last 
months of his life was often pathetically described by Wdbei force, who 
used to call it the Austerlitz look. 

Still the vigour of Pitt’s intellectual facultie.s, and the intrepid haughti- 
ness of his spirit, remained unaltered. He had staked everything on a great 
venture. Pie had succeeded in forming another mighty coalition against 
the P'rench ascendency. The united forces of Austria, Russia, and Eng- 
land might. Ire hoped, oppose an insurmountable barrier to the ambition 
of the common enemy. But the genius and energy of Napoleon pre- 
vailed. While the English troops were pieparing to embark for Ger- 
many, while the Russian troops were slowly coming up from Poland, 
he, with rapidity unprecedented in modem war, moved a hundred 
thousand men from the shores of the Ocean to the Black Forest, and 
compelled a great Austrian army to surrender at Ulm. To the first 
faint rumours of this calamity Pitt would give no credit. He was 
irritated by the alarms of those around him. “ Do not believe a word 
of it,” he said : “ it is all a fiction.” The next day he received a Dutch 
newspaper containing the capitulation. He knew no Dutch. It was 
Sunday ; and the public offices were shut. He carried the paper to 
Lord Malmesbury, who had been minister in Holland ; and Lord Mal- 
mesbury translated it. Pitt tried to bear up ; but the shock was too 
great ; and he went away with death in his face. 

The news of the battle of Trafalgar arrived four days later, and seemed 
for a moment to revive him. Forty -eight hours after that most glorious 
and most mournful of victories had been announced to the country came 
the'Lord Mayor’s day ; and Pitt dined at Guildhall. His popularity had 
declined. But on this occasion the multitude, greatly excited by the 
recent tidings, welcomed him enthusiastically, took off his horses in 
Cheapside. and drew his carriage up King Street. When his health was 
drunk, he returned thanks in two or' three of those stately sentences of 
which he had a boundless command. Several of those who heard him 
laid up his words in their hearts ; for they were the last words that he 
ever uttered in public : “ Let us hope that England, having saved her- 
self by her energy, may save Europe by her example.” 

This was but a momentary rally. Austerlitz soon completed what Ulm 
had begun. Early in December Pitt had retired to Bath, in the hope 
that he might there gather strength for the approaching session. While 
he was languishing there on his sofa arrived the news that a decisive 
battle had been fought and lost in Moravia, that the coalition was dis- 
solved, that the Continent was at the feet of France. He sank down 
under .the blow. Ten days later he was so emaciated that his most inti- 
mate friends hardly knew him. He came up from Bath by slow journeys, 
and, on the llth of January 1806, reached his villa at Putney. Parlia- 
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ment was to meet on Uie atst. On the aotli was to be the parliamenlan’ 
dinner at the house of the First Lord of the Treasury in Dou-ning Street ; 
and the cards were already issued. Bat the days of the great minister 
were numbered. Tiie only chance for his life, and that a TCry slight 
chance, was that he should resign his office, and pass some months in 
profound repose. His colleagues paid him ve^ short visits, and care- 
fully avoided political conversation. But his spirit, long accustomed to 
dominion, could not, even in that extremity, relinquish hopes which, 
everybody but himself perceived to be vain. On the day on which he 
was carried into his bedroom at Putney, the Marquess Wellesley, whom 
he had long loved, whom he had sent to govern India, and whose ad- 
ministration had been eminently able, energetic, and successful, arrived 
in London after an absence of eight years. The friends saw each other 
once more. There was an affectionate meeting, and a last parting. That 
it was a last parting Pitt did not seem to be aw.are. He fancied himself 
to be recovering, talke.d on various subjects cheerfully, and with an un- 
clouded mind, and pronounced a warm and discerning eulogium on the 
Marquess’s brother Artlmr. “ I never,” he said, “ met with any militaiy 
man with whom it was so satisfactory to converse.” The e,\citement and 
exertion of this interview were too much for the sick man. He fainted 
away ; and Lord Wellesley left the house, convinced that the close was 
fast approaching. 

And now members of Parliament were fast coming up to London. The 
chiefs of the opposition met for the purpose of considering the course to 
be taken on the first day of the session, -It was easy to guess whatuoiild 
bo the language of the King’s speech, and of the address which would be 
moved in answer to that speech. An amendment condemning the 
policy of the government had been prepared, and was to have been pro- 
posed in the House of Commons by Lord Henry Petty, a young noble- 
man who had already won for himself that place in the esteem of hi-> 
country which, after the lapse of more than half a century, he still retains. 
He was unwilling, how'ever, to come forward as the accuser of one who 
w.TS incapable of defending himself. Lord Grenville, who had been in- 
formed of Pitt’s state by Lord Wellesley, and had been deeply affected 
by it, earnestly recommended forbearance ; and Fox, with characteristic 
generosity and good nature, gave his voice against attaching his now- 
helpless rival. '“Sunt laciymre rerum,” he said, “etmentem mortalia 
tangunt.” On the first day, therefore, there was no debate. It was 
nimoured that evening that Pitt wa-s better. But on the following morn- 
ing his physicians pronounced that there were no hopes. The commanding 
faculties of which he had been too proud were beginning to fail. IJw 
old tutor and friend, the Bishop of Lincoln, informed him of his dangci, 
and gave such religious adrice and consolation as a confused and obscured 
mind could receive. Stories were told of devout sentiments fervently 
uttered by the dying man. But these stories found no credit with any- 
body who knew him. Wilberforce pronounced it impossible that they 
could be tree. “ Pitt,” he added, “ was a man who always said less than 
he thought on such topics.” It was asserted in many after-dinner speeche-. 
Grub Street elegies, and academic prize poems and prize declamations, 
that the great minister died exclaiming, “ Oh my country !” Tliis is a 
fable ; but it is true that the last words which he uttered, while he knew 
what he said, were broken exclamations about the alarming state of public 
affairs. He ceased to breathe on the morning of the 23rd of Januaiy-, 
1S06, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the day on which he first took Ids 
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scat in Pailiament. lie was in his forty-seventh year, and had been, 
during near nineteen years, First Lord of the Treasury, and undisputed 
chief of the administration. Since parliamentary government was estab- 
lished in England, 110 English statesman has held supreme power so long. 
Walpole, it is tnie', was First Lord of the Treasurj' during more than 
twenty years : but it was not till Walpole had been some time First Lord 
of the Treasury that he could be properly called Prime Minister. 

It was moved in the House of Commons that Pitt should be honoured 
with a public funeral and a monument. The motion was opposed by 
Fox in a speech which deserves to be studied as a model of good taste 
and good feeling. The task was the most invidious that ever an orator 
undertook: but it was performed with a humanity and delicacy which 
were warmly acknowledged by the mourning friends of him who was 
gorre. The motion was cairied by 28S votes to 89. 

The 22d of Febntary was fixed for the funeral. The corpse having 
lain irt .state during two days in the Painted Chamber, was borne with 
great pomp to the northern transept of the Abbey. A splendid train of 
princes, nobles, bishops, artd privy councillor's followed. The grave of 
Pitt had beert made rrear to the spot where his great father lay, near also 
to the spot where his great rival was soon to lie. The sadtress of the 
assistants was beyond that of ordinary mourners. For he whom they 
were committing to the dust had died of sorrows and anxieties of which 
none of the survivors could be altogether without a share. Wrlberforce, 
who carried the banner before the hearse, described the awful ceremony 
with deej) feeling. As the coffirr descerrded into the earth, he said, the 
eagle face of Chathanr from above seemed to look down with consterna- 
tion into the dark house which was receiving all that remained of so much 
power and glory. 

All parties in the House of Commons readily concurred in voting forty 
thousand pounds to satisfy the demands of Pitt’s creditors. Some of Irrs 
admirers seemed to consider the magrritude of his embarrassments as a 
circumstance highly honourable to him ; but men of sense will probably 
be of a different opinion. It is far better, no doubt, that a great minister 
should carry his contempt of money to excess than that he should con- 
taminate his hands with unlawful gain. But it is neither right nor 
becoming in a man to whom the pirblic has given an income more tharr 
sufficient for his comfort and dignity to bequeath to that public a great 
debt, the effect of mere negligence and profusion. As first Lord of the 
.Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, Pitt never had less than si.x 
thousand a year, besides an excellent hoiu'e. In 1792 he was forced by 
his royal master’s friendly importunity to accept for life the office of 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, with near four thousand a ) ear more. He 
had neither wife nor child ; he had no needy relations : he had rro 
expensive tastes : he had no long ele'ction bills. Had he given but a 
quarter of an hour a week to the regulation of his household, he would 
have kept his expenditure within bounds. Or, if he could not spare 
even a quarter of an hour a week for that purpose, ‘he had nurneious 
friends, excellent men of business, who would have been proud to act as 
his stewards. One of those friends, the chief of a great commercial 
house in the city, made an attempt to put the establishment in Downing 
Street to rights ; but in vain. He found that the waste of the servants' 
hall was almost fabulous. The quantity of butcher’s meat charged in the 
bills was nine hundredweight a week. The consumption of poidtry, of 
fish, and of tea was in proportion. The character of Pitt would have • 
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stood hi^dicr it with the disinterestedness of Pericles and of De Witt, he 
had united tiieir dignified fnigalit}’. 

The inemorj' of Pitt has been assailed, times innumerable, often justly, 
often unjustly ; but it has suffered much less from his assailants than from 
his eulogists. For, during many years, his name was the rallying erj’ of 
a class of men with whom, at one of those terrible conjunctures which 
confound all ordinary distinctions, he was accidentally and temporarily 
connected, but to whom, on almost all great questions of principle, he 
was diametrically opposed. The haters of pailiamentary lefornr called - 
themselves Pittites, not choosing to remember that Pitt made three' 
motions for parliamentary reform, and that, though he thought that 
such a reform could not safely be made while the passions excited by the 
French revolution were raging, he never uttered a word indicating that 
he should not be prepared at a more convenient season to bring the 
question forward a fourth time. The toast of Protestant ascendency wa-, 
drunk on Pitt’s birthday by a set of Pittites who could not but be awaic 
that Pitt had resigned his office because he could not carry Catholic 
emancipation. The defenders of the Test Act called themselves Pittite.s, 
though they could not be ignorant that Pitt had laid before George the 
Third unanswerable reasons for abolishing the Test Act. The enemies of 
free trade called themselves Pittites, though Pitt was far more deeply 
imbued with the doctrines of Adam Smith than either Fox or Grey. 
The very negro-drivers invoked the name of Pitt, whose eloquence was 
never more conspicuously displayed than when he spoke of the wrongs 
of the negro. This mythical Pitt, who resembles the genuine Pitt as little 
as Charlemagne of Ariosto resembles the Charlemagne of Eginhard, has 
had his day. History will vindicate the real man from calumny disguised 
under the semblance of adulation, and will exhibit him as what he wa.s, 
a minister of great talents, honest intentions, and liberal opinions, pre- 
eminently qualified, intellectually and morally, for tlie part of a parlia- 
mentary le.ader, and capable of administering with prudence and moder- 
ation the government of a prosperous and tranquil country, but unequal 
to surprising and terrible emergencie.s, and liable, in such emergencies, to 
err grievously, both on the side of weakness and on the side of violence. 
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EPITAPH ON HENRY MARTYIv^- 
(lSl2.) 

IlnRE Nartyn lies. In Manhood’s early bloom 
'I'he Christian Hero finds a Pagan tomb. 

Religion, sorromng o’er her favourite son, , 

'I'omXs “to 'Ine ^ofions ttoyhires tna'i'bc won. 

Eternal trophies ! not with carnage red, 

Not stained with tears by hapless captives shed, 

But trophies of the Cross I for that dear name. 

Through every form of danger, death, and shame, 

Onward he journeyed to a happier shore. 

Where danger, death, and shame assault no more. 

LINES TO THE MEMORY OF P^TT. 

(1813.) 

Oh Britain ! dear Isle, when the annals of story 
Shall tell of the deeds that thy children have doh^’ 

When the strains of each poet shall sing of their 
And the triumphs their shill and their valour ha*'^ " 

When the olive and palm in thy chaplet are blend^'^’ 

When thy arts, and thy fame, and .thy commerctJ 
When thy anus through the uttermost coasts are e;^ . " ® ’ 
And thy war is triumphant, and happy thy peac^ ’ 

YBien the ocean, whose waves like a rampart flow thee, 

Conveying thy mandates to everj’ shore, 

And the empire of nature no longer can bound the^’ , 

And the world be the scene of thy conquests no ■ 
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Remember the man who in sorrow and danger, 

\Yhen Ihy glory was set, and thy spirit was low, 

YVlien thy hopes were o’ertnmed by the arms of the stranger, 
And thy banners displayed in the halls of the foe, 

Stood forth in the tempest of doubt and disaster. 

Unaided, and single, the danger to brave. 

Asserted thy claims, and the rights of his master, 

Preserved thee to conquer, and saved thee to save. 


A RADICAL WAR SONG. 

(1820.) 

Awake, arise, the hour is come, 

For rows and revolutions ; 

Tliere ’s no receipt like pike and drum 
For crazy constitutions. 

Close, close the shop ! Break, break the loom. 
Desert your hearths and furrows. 

And throng in arms to seal the doom 
Of England’s rotten boroughs. 

We ’II stretch that tort’ring Castlercaglt 
On his own Dublin rack, sir ; 

We ’ll drown the King in Eau de vie. 

The Laureate in his sack, sir. 

Old Eldon and his sordid Img 
In molten gold we’ll smother. 

And stifle in his own green bag 
The Doctor and his brother. 

In chains we ’ll hang in fair Guildhall 
The City’s famed Recorder, 

And next on proud St Stephen’s fall. 

Though Wynne should squeak to order. 

In vain our tyrants then shall try 
To ’scape our martial Law, sir; 

In vain the trembling Speaker cry 
Tliat “ Strangers must withdraw',” sir. 

Copley to hang offends no text ; 

A rat is not 4 man, sir : 

With schedules, and with ta-x bills next 
We ’ll bury pious Van, sir. . 

The slaves who loved the Income Tax, 

We ’II crush by score.s, like mites, sir. 

And him, the W'retch who freed the blacks. 

And more enslaved the whites, sir. 
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The peer shall dangle from his gate, 

The bishop from his steeple, 

Till all recanting, own, the State 
Means nothing but the People. 

We ’ll Hk the church’s revenues 
On Apostolic basis. 

One coat, one strip, one pair of shoes 
Shall pay their strange grimaces. 

We’ll strap the bar’s deluding train 
In their orvn darling halter, 

And with his big church bible brain 
The parson at the altar. 

Hail glorious hour, when fair Reform 
Shall bless our longing nation. 

And Hunt receive commands to form 
A new administration. 

Carlisle shall sit enthroned, where sat 
Our Cranmer and our Seeker ; 

And Watson show his snow-white hat 
In England’s rich Exchequer. 

The breast of Thistlewood shall wear 
Our Wellesley’s star and sash, man . 
And many a mausoleum fair 
Shall rise to honest Cashman. 

Then, then beneath the nine-tailed cat. 

Shall they who used it writhe, sir ; 

And curates lean, and rectors fat. 

Shall dig the ground they tithe, sir, 
Down with your Bayleys, and your 
, Your Giffords, and your Gurneys : ’ 

We ’ll clear the island of the pests. 

Which mortals name attorneys. 

Down with your sheriffs, and your m.Uyofs^ 
Your registrars, and proctors. 

We ’ll live without the lawyer’s cares. 

And die without the doctor’s. 

No discontented fair shall pout 
To see her spouse so stupid ; 

We ’ll tread the torch of Hymen out. 

And live content with Cupid. 

Then, when the high-bom and the great 
Are humbled to our level. 

On alt the wealth of Church and State^ 
Like aldermen, we ’ll revel. 

We ’ll live when hushed the battle’s din 
In smoking and in cards, sir. 

In drinking uncxcised gin. 

And wooing fair Poissardes, sir. 
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THE BATTLE OF MOE CONTOUR. , 
{1824.) 

Oir, weep for Moncontour ! Oh ! weep for the hour, . 
When the children of darkness and evil had power. 

When the horsemen of Valois triumphantly trod 
On the bosoms that bled for their rights and their God. 

Oh, weep for Moncontour ! Oh i weep for the slain, 
Who for faith and for freedom lay slaughtered in vain ; 
Oh, weep for the living, who linger to bear 
The renegade’s shame, or the e.xile’s despair. 

One look, one last look, to our cots and our towers, 

To the TOWS of our vines, and the beds of our flowers, 

To the church where the bones of our fathers decayed, 
Where we fondly had deemed tliat our own would be laid. 

Alas ! we must leave thee, dear desolate home. 

To the spearmen of Uri, the shavelings of Rome, 

To the sequent of Florence, the vulture of Spain, 

To the pride of Anjou, and the guile of Lorraine. 

Farewell to thy fountains, farewell to tliy shades, 

To the song of thy youths, and the dance of thy maids, 

' To the breath of thy gardens, the hum of thy bees. 

And the long waving line of the blue Pyrenees. 

Farewell, and for ever. The priest and the slave 
May rule in the halls of the free and the brave. 

Our hearths we abandon ; our lands we resign ; 

But, Father, we kneel to no altar but thine. 


THE B.ATTLE OF NASEBY, 

By ObADIAH BlND-THEIR-KINGS-IN-CIIAINS-AND-THEIR-NOBi.ES-tVITlI- 
LINKS-OF-IRON, SEkJEANT IN IrETON'S REtyMENT. (1S24.) 

Ok ! wherefore come ye forth, in triumph from the North, 

With your hands, and your feet, and your raiment all red ? 

And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joyous shout? 

And whence be the grapes of the wine-press which ye tread ? 

Oh evil was the root, and bitter was the fruit, ' 

And crimson was the juice of the vintage that we trod ; 

For we trampled on the throng of the haughty and'the strong. 

Who sate in the high places, and slew the saints of God. 

In was about the noon of a glorious day of June, 

That we saw their banners dance, and their cuirasses shine. 

And the Man of Blood was there, with his long cssenced hair, 

And Astley, and Sir Marmadnke, and Rupert of the^ Rhine. 
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Like a servnnt of tlie Lord, witli his Bible and his sword, 

The General rode along ns to form as to the fight, 

When a murmuring sound broke out, and swell’d into a shout. 

Among the godless horsemen upon the tyrant’s right. 

And hark ! like the roar of the billorvs on the shore. 

The cry of battle rises along their charging line ! 

For God ! for the Cause ! for the Church ! for the Laws ' 

For Charles IGng of England and Rupert of the Rhine ! 

Tlie furious German comes, with his clarions and his drums, 

His bravoes of Alsatia, and pages of Whitehall ; 

They are bursting on our flanks. Grasp your pikes, close your ranks ; 
For Rupert never comes but to conquer or to fall. 

- They are here ! They rush on 1 We arc broken ! We are gone ! 

Our left is borne before them like stubble on the blast. 

O Lord, put forth thy might ! O Lord, defend the right ! 

• Stand back to back, in God’s name, and fight it to the last. 

Stout Skippon hath a wound ; the centre hath given ground ; 

. Hark ! hark ! — What means the trampling of horsemen on our tear? 
Whose banner do I see, boys ? ’Tis he, thank God, ’tis he, boys, 

Bear up another minute ; brave Oliver is here. 

Their heads all stooping low, their points all ni a row, 

Like a whirlwind on the tiees, like a deluge on the dykes, 

Our cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the Accurst, 

And at a sliock have scattered the foiest of his pikes. 

Fast, fast, the gallants ride, in some safe nook to hide 
Their coward heads, predestined to rot on Temple Bar ; 

And he — he turns, he flies ; — shame on those cnie! eyes 
That bore to look on torture, and dare not look on war. 

Ho ! comrades, scour the plain ; and, eie ye strip the slain, 

' First give another stab to make your search secure. 

Then shake from sleeves and pockets their broad-pieces and lockets, 
The tokens of the wanton, the plunder of tiie poor. 

Fools ! your doublets shone with gold, and your hearts were gay and 
bold. 

When you kissed your lily hands to your lemans to-day; 

And to-morrow shall the fox, from her chambers in the rocks. 

Lead forth her tawny cubs to howl above the prey. 

Where be your tongues that late mocked at heaven and hell and fate. 
And the fingers that once weie so busy with your blades, 

Your pel fum’d satin clothes, }'onr catches and your oaths, 

Your stage plays and your sonnets, your diamonds and your spades ? 

Down, down, for ever down with the mitre ami the crown. 

With the Belial of the Court and the Mammon of the Pope ; 

There is woe in Oxford lialls : there is wail in Durham’s Stalls : 

Tlie Jesuit smites his bosom : the Bishop rends his cope. 
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And She of tlie seven hilis shall mourn her children’s ills, 

And tremble when she thinks on the edge of England's sword ; ^ 
And the Kings of earth in fear shall shudder when they hear 

^Yhat the hand of God hatli wrought for the Houses and the Word. 


SERMON IN A CHURCHYARD. 

(1S25.) 

Let pious Damon take his seat, 

AVith mincing step and languid smile. 

And scatter from his 'kerchief sweet, 

Saboean odours o'er the aisle ; 

And spread his little jewelled hand. 

And smile round all the parish beauties. 

And pat his curls, and smooth his band. 

Meet prelude to his saintly duties. 

Let the thronged audience press and stare, 

Let stifled maidens ply the fan, 

Admire his doctrines, and his hair. 

And whisper, “ What a good young man ! ” 
While he explains what seems most clear. 

So clearly that it seems perplexed, 

I 'll stay and read my sermon here ; 

And skulls, and bones, shall be the text. 

Art thou the jilted dupe of fame ? 

Dost thou with jealous anger pine 
Wiienc’er she sounds some other name, 

\\ ith fonder cmphxsis than thine? 

To thee I preach ; draw near ; attend 1 
Look on these bones, thou fool, and see 
Where all her scorns and favours end. 

What Byron is, and thou must be. 

Dost thou revere, or praise, or trust 
Some clod like those that here we spurn; 
Some thing that sprang like thee from dust, 
And shall like thee to dust return ? 

Dost thou rate ■-lalesmen, heroes, wits. 

At one sear leaf, or wandering feather? 
Behold the black, damp, narrow pits. 

Where they and thou must lie together. 

Dost thou benea'h the smile or frown 
O' ' c rain woman btiul thy knee? 

- ’ • . and ir. inple down - 
1 .... g.. lii.vt were once as fair as she. 

Here rave of her ten tfioiisand graces. 

Bosom, and lip, anti eye, and chin, 

While, as in scorn, the fleshless faces 
Of Hamiltons and Waldegraves grin. 
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Whale'cr Ihy losses or thy gains, 

Whale’er thy projects or thy fears, 

Whatc’er the joys, wliatc’cr the pains, 

That prompt thy baby smiles and tears ; 
Come to my sehool, and thou shall learn. 

In one short hour of placid thought, 

A stoicism, more deei\ more stem. 

Than ever Zeno’s porch hath taught. 

The plots and feats of those that prcss 
To seize on titles, wealth, or power. 

Shall seem to thee a game of chess. 

Devised to pass a tedious hour. 

What matters it to him who lights 
For shows of unsubstantial good, 

Whether his Kings, and Queens, and Knights, 
Be things of flesh, or things of wood ? 

We check, and take ; exult, and fret ; 

Our plans extend, our passions rise. 

Till in our ardour we forget 

How worthless is the victor’s prize. 

Soon fades the spell, soon comes the night : 

Say will It not he then the same, 

Whether we played the black or white. 
Whether we lost or won the game ? 

Dost thou among these hillocks stray. 

O'er some dear idol’s tomb to moan ? 

Know that thy foot is on the clay 
Of hearts once wretched as thy own. 

Flow many a father’s anxious schemes. 

How many rapturous thoughts of lovers. 
How many a motlier’s chcriMicd dreams. 

The swelling turf before thee covers ! 

Here for the living, and the dead. 

The weepers and the friends they weep. 
Hath been ordained the same cold bed. 

The same dark night, the same long sleep ; 
Why shouldest thou writhe, and sob, and rave 
O’er those with whom thou soon must be ? 
Death his own sting shall cure — the grave 
Shall vanquish its own victory’. 

Here learn that all the griefs and joys. 

Which now torment, which now beguile. 

Are children’s hurts, and ehddrcn’-, toys. 

Scarce worthy of one bitter .smile. 

Here leant that pulpit, throne, and press, 
Sword, sceptre, lyre, alike are frail. 

That science is a blind man’s gue.ss. 

And History a nurse’s tale. 
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Here learn that glory and disgrace. 
Wisdom and folly, pass away, 

That mirth hath its appointed space, 
That sorrow is but for a day ; 

That all we love, and all we hate. 
That all we hope, and all we fear, 
Each mood of mind, each turn of fate, 
hlust end in dust and silence here. 


TRANSLATION FROM A. V. ARNAULT. 

Fables ; Livre v. Fable l6. 

(1826.) 

Thou poor leaf, so sear and frail, 

Sport of every wanton gale, 

Whence, and whither, dost thou fly, 
Tlirough this bleak autumnal sky? 

On a noble oak I grew. 

Green, and broad, and fair to view ; 

But the Monarch of the shade 
By the tempest low was laid. 

From that time, I rrander o’er 
Wood, and valley, hill, and moor. 
Wheresoe’er the wind is blowing, 

Nothing caring, nothing knowing : 

Thither go I, whither goes, 

Glory’s laurel. Beauty’s rose. 


De ta lige detachee, 

Pauvre feuille dessechee 
Oil vas-tu? — Je n’en sais rien. 
L’orage a frappe le chene 
Qui seui etait mon soutien. 

De son inconstante haleine, 

Le zephyr ou I’aquilon 
Depuis ce jour me promeno 
De la foret a la plainc, 

De la montagne au vallon. 

Je vais oii le vent me mene, 
Sans me plaindre ou m'etfra^'cr, 
Je vais ou va toule chose 
Oil va la feuille de rose 
Et la feuille de laurier. 
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DIES IR/E. 

{1S26.) 

On that great, that awful day. 

This vain world shall pass away. 
Thus the siliyl sang of old, 

Thus hath hoi}' D.avid told. 

There shall be a deadly fear 
When the Avenger shall appear, 

And unveiled before his eye 
All the works of man shall lie. 

Hark ! to the great trumpet's tones 
Pealing o’er the place of bones : 

Hark ! it waketh from their bed 
All the nations of the dead, — 

111 a countless throng to meet, 

At the eternal judgment seat. 

Xalurc sickens with dismay, 

Death may not retain its prey ; 

And before the Maker stand 
All the creatures of his hand. 

The great book shall be unfuilcd. 
Whereby God shall judge the world : 
What was distant shall be near. 

What was hidden shall be clear. 

To what shelter shall I fly ? 

To what guardian shall I cry? 

Oh, in that destroying hour, 

Source of goodness. Source of power, 
Show thou, of thine own free grace. 
Help unto a helpless race. 

Though I plead not at thy throne 
Aught that I for thee have done. 

Do not thou unmindful be. 

Of what thou hast borne for me : 

Of the wandering, of the scorn, 

Of the scourge, and of the thorn. 
y.-sus, hast thou borne the pain, 

And hath all been borne in vain ? 
Sh.all thy vengeance smite the head 
1 ' or whose ransom thou hast bled ? 
Thou, whose dying blessing gave 
Glory to a guilty slave : 

Thou, who from the crew unclean 
Didst release tire Magdalene : 

Shall not mercy vast and free. 
Evermore be found in thee ? 

Father, turn on me thine eyes. 

See my blushes, hear my cries ; 

Faint though be the cries I make. 
Save me for thy mercy's sake, 

From the worm, and from the fire, 
From the tonnenfs of tiiinc ire. 
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Fold me with the sheep tlwt stand 
Pure and safe at thy ri^it hand. 

Hear thy guilty child implore thee, 
Rolling In iVie dnsl before iboe. 
t)h the horrors of that day ! 

When, this fcmve of shdal clay. 
Starting from its burial place. 

Must behold thee face to face. 

Hear and pity, hear and aid, 

Spare the creatures thou hast made, 
hlercy, mercy, save, forgive. 

Oh, who shall look on thee and live ? 


THE MARRIAGE OF TIRZAH AND AHIRAD. 

(1837.) 

Genesis vi. 3. 

It is the dead of night -. 

Yet more than noonday light 
Beams far and wide from many a gorgeous hall* 
Unnumbered harps are tinkling, 

Unnumbered lamps are twinkling, 

In the great city of the fourfold wall. 

By the brazen castle’s moat, 

Tlie sentry hums a livelier note. 

The ship-boy chaunts a shriller lay 
From the galleys in the baV. 

Shout, and laugh, and hurrying feel 
Sound from mart and square and street, 

From the breezy laurel shades, 

From the granite colonnades. 

From the golden statue’s base, 

From the stately market-place. 

Where, upreared by captive hands. 

The great Tower of Triumph stan^, 

''iVll its pillars in a blaze 
With -the many-coloured rays, 

Which Janthoms of ten thou-sand dyes 
Shed on len thousand panoplies. 

But closest is the throng, 

And loudest is the song. 

In that sweet garden by the river side, 

T^e abyss of myrtle bowers, 

Tue wilderness of flowers, 

Whete Cain hath built the palace of his pn'de, 

SuvA palace ne'er shall be again 
Anfbag the dwindling race of men. 
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Fi'om all its threescore gates the light 
, Of gold and steel afar was thrown ; 

7 'Vo hundred cubits rose in height 
The outer wall of polished stone. 

On the top was ample space 
For a gallant chariot race, 

■Near either parapet a bed 
Of the richest mould was spread, 

Where amidst flowers of every scent and hue 
Kich orange trees, and palms, and giant cedars grew. 

In the mansion’s public court 
_ All is revel, song, and sport ; 

J'Qr there, till mam shall tint the east, 

^Ifenials and guards prolong the feast. 

The boards with painted vessels shine ; 

■ The marble cisterns foam with wine. 

•A. hundred dancing girls are there 
Wjtli zoneless waists and streaming hair ; 
f^hd countless eyes with ardour gaze, 

And countless hands the measure beat, 
mix and part in amorous maze 
Those floating arms and bounding feet. 

Bit none of all tire race of Cain, 

Save those whom he hath deigned to grace 
With yellow robe and sapphire chain, 
hlay pass beyond that outer space. 

For now within the painted hall 
The Firstborn keeps high festival. 

Before the glittering valves all night 
Their post the chosen captains hold. 

■^tove the portal’s stately height 
The legend flames in lamps of gold : 

‘ In life united and in death 

“^May Tirzah and Ahirad be, 

“ The bravest he of all the sons of Seth, 

“ Of all the house of Cain the loveliest she.” 

Through all the climates of the earth 
This night is given to festal mirth. 

The long continued war is ended. 

The long divided lines are blended. 

•Ahirad's bow shall now no more 
M^lke fat the wolves with kindred gore, 
fhe vultures shall expect in vain 
Their banquet from the sword of Cain. 

Without a guard the herds and flocks 
■^long the frontier moors and rocks 
^ From eve to mom may roam ; 

I^Or shriek, nor shout, nor reddened sky, 

Shall warn the startled hind to fly 
From his beloved home. 

Nor to the pier shall burghers crowd 
\Vith straining necks and faces pale, ' 
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In breatiile^? transport sits the admiring throng, 
As sink and swell the notes of Jubal's lofty ^ong. 

“ Sound the timbrel, strike the IjTe, 

Wake the trumpet’s blast of fire. 

Till the gilded arches ring. 

Empire, victory, and fame, 

Be ascribed unto the name 
Of our father and our king. 

Of the deeds which he hath done. 

Of the spoils which he hath won. 

Let his grateful children sing. 

When the deadly fight was fought, 

When the great revenge was wrought. 

When on the slaughtered victims lay 
The minion stiff and cold as they, 

Doomed to exile, sealed with flame. 

From the west the wanderer came. 

Six score years and six he strayed 
A hunter through the forest shade. 

The lion’s shaggy jaws he tore, 

To earth he smote the foaming boar. 

He crushed the dragon’s fiery crest. 

And scaled the condor’s dizzy nest ; 
riiVilaTay sons’aiia’ahugrtters'i&ir 
Increased around his woodland lair. 

Then his victorious bow unstrung 
On the great bison’s horn he hung. 

Giraffe and elk he left to hold 
The wilderness of boughs in peace. 

And trained his youth to pen the fold. 

To press the cream, and weave the fleece. 

As shrunk the streamlet in its bed. 

As black and scant the herbage grew. 

O’er endless plains his flocks he led 
Still to new brooks and pastures new. 

So strayed he till the white pavilions 
Of his camp were told by millions. 

Till his children’s households seven 
Were numerous as the stars of heaven. 

Then he bade us rove no more ; 

And in the place that pleased him best. 

On the great river's fertile shore, 

He fixed the city of his rest. 

He taught us then to bind the sheaves. 

To strain the palm’s delicious milk. 

And from the dark green mulberry leaves 
To cull the filmy silk. 

Then first from straw-built mansions roameq 
O'er flower-beds trim the skilful bees ; 

Then first the purple wine vats foamed 
Around the laughing peasant’s knees j 
And olive-yards, and orchards green, 

O’er all tlie hills of Nod were seen. 
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" Of our father and our king 
T-ct his grateful children sing. 

From him our race its being di-aw.s, 

His are our arts, and his our laws. 

Idkc himself he bade us be, 

Froud, and brave, and fierce, and free. 

Tnie, through every turn of fate, 

In our fricntlship and our hate. 

Calm to watch, yet prompt to dare ; 

Quick to feel, yet firm to bear ; 

Only timid, only weak, 

Before sweet woman’s eye and check. 

We will not scrs'c, we will not know. 

The God who is our father’s foe. 

In our proud cities to his name 
Iso temples rise, no altars flame. 

Our (locks of sheep, our groves of sjiicc, 

To him adord no sacrifice. 

Enough that once the House of Cain 
Hath courted with oblatioit vain 
The sullen power above. 

Henceforth we be.ai the yoke no more ; 

Tile only gods whom we adore 
Arc gloiy, vengeance, love. 

“ Of our father and our king 
Let his grateful children sing. 

What eye of living thing may brook 
On his blazing brow to look ? 

What might of living thing may stand 
Against the strength of his right hand? 

First he led his armies forth 
Against the Mammoths of the north, 

What time they wasted in their pride 
I'asture and vineyard far and wide. 

Then the W’hitc River’s icy Hood 

Was thawed with fire and dyed with blood. 

And heard for many a league the sound 
Of the pine forests blazing lound. 

And the death-howl and trampling dm 
Of the gigantic herd within. 

From the surging sea of flame 
h'ortli the tortured monsters came : 

As of breakers on the shore 
W’as their onset and their roar ; 

As the cedar-trees of God 
Stood the stately ranks of Nod. 

One long night and one short d.iy 
The sword was lifted up to slay. 

Then marched the firstborn and ins sons 
O’er the white ashes of the wood. 

And counted of that savage brood 
Nine times nine thousand skeletons. 

“ On the snow with carnage red 
The wood is piled, the skins arc spread. 

2 r 
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A thoiisnnd fires illume the sky ; 

Round each a hundred warriors lie. 

But, long ere half the night was spen4 
Forth thundered, from the golden tent 
The rousing voice of Cain. 

A thousand trumps in answer rang 
And fast to arms the warriors sprang 
O’er all the frozen plain. 

A herald from the wealthy bay 
Hath come svith tidings of dismay. 

From the western ocean’s coast 
Seth hath led a countless host, 

And vows to slay with fire and sword 
All who call not on the Lord. 

His archers hold the mountain forts ; 

His light armed ships blockade the ports ; 

His horsemen tread the harvest down. 
On twehe proud bridges he hath passed 
The river dark with many a mast, 

.A.nd pitched his mighty camp at last 
Before the imperial town. 

On the south and on the west, 

(Jlosely was the city prest 
Before us lay the hostile powers. 

The breach was wide between the lowers. 
Pulse and meal within were sold 
For a double weight of gold. 

Our mighty father had gone forth 
Two hundred marches to the north. 

Yet in that extreme of ill 
We stoutly kept his city still ; 

And swore beneath his royal wall. 

Like his tnie sons to fight and fall. 

“ Hark, hark, to gong and bom. 

Clarion, and fife, and drum. 

The mom, the fortieth mom. 

Fixed for the great assault is come. 
Between the camp and city spreads 
A waving sea of helmed heads. 

From tlie royal car of Seth 

Was hung the blood-red flag of death : 

At sight of that thrice-hallowed sign 
Wide flew at once each banner’s fold ; 
The captains clashed their aims of gold ; 
The war cry of Elohim rolled 
Far down their endless line. 

On the northern hills afar 
Pealed an answering note of war. 

Soon the dust in whirlwinds driver:, 
Rushed across the northern heaven. 
Beneath its shroud came thick and loud 
The tramp as of a countless crowd ; 

And at intervals were seen 
Laftce and hauberk glancing sheenz 
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And at inten'als were heard 
Charger's neigh and battle word. 

“ Oh what a laptnrons cry 
From all the cit3'’s thousand spires arose, 

With what a look the hollow eye 
_Of the lean watchman glared upon the foe*-, 

With what a yell of joy the mother pressed 
The moaning baby to her withered breast ; 

AVhen through the swarthy cloud that veiled the plain 
Burst on his children’s sight the flaming brow of Cain ! ’ 

There paused perforce that noble song j 
For from all the joyous throng, 

Burst forth a rapturous shout which drowned 
Singer’s voice and trumpet’s sound. 

Thrice that stormy clamour fell, 

Thrice rose again with mightier swell. 

The last and loudest roar of all 
Had died along the painted wall. 

The crowd was hushed ; the minstrel train 
Prepared to strike the chords again ; 

When on each ear distinctly smote 
A low and wild and wailing note. 

It moans again. In mute .amaze 
hlemals, and guests, and harpers gaze. 

They look above, beneath, around. 

No shape doth oum that mournful sound. 

It comes not from the tuneful quire ; 

It comes not from the feasting peers. 

There is no tone of earthly lyre 
So soft, so sad, so full of tears. 

Then a strange horror came on all 
Who sate at that high festival. 

The far famed harp, the harp of gold. 

Dropped from Jubal’s trembling hold. 

Frantic with dismay the bride 
Clung to her Ahirad’s side. 

And the corpse-like hue of dread 
Ahirad’s haughty face o’erspread. 

Yet not even in that agony of awe 

Did the young leader of the fair-haired race 
From Tirzah’s shuddering gmsp his hand withdraw. 

Or turn his eyes from Tirzah’s livid face. 

The tigers to their lord retreat. 

And crouch and whine beneath his feet. 

Prone sink to earth the golden shielded seven. 

All hearts are cowed save his alone 
Who sits upon the emerald throne ; 

For he hath heard Elohim speak from heaven. 

Still thunders in his ear the peal ; 

Still blazes on his front the seal : 

And on the soul of the proud king 
, No terror of created thing 
From sky, or earth, or hell, hath power 
Since that unutterable hour. 
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lie rose to speak, but paused, and listening stood, 

Kot daunted, but in sad and curious mood. 

With knitted brow, and searching eye of fire. 

A deathlike silence sank on all around. 

And through the boundless space was heard no sound. 
Save the soft tones of that mysterious lyre. 

Broken, faint, and low. 

At first the numbers flow. 

Louder, deeper, quicker, still 
Into one fierce peal they swell. 

And the echoing palace fill 
With a strange funereal yell. 

A voice comes forth. But what, or where ? 

On the earth, or in the air ? 

Like the midnight winds that blow 
Round a lone cottage in the snow, 

With howling swell and sighing fall, 

It wails along the trophied hall. 

In such a wild and dreary mo.an 
The watches of the Seraphim 
Poured out all night their plaintive hymn 
Before the eternal throne. 

Then, when from many a heavenly eye 
Drops as of earthly pity fell ^ 

For her who had aspired too high. 

For him who lov^ too well. 

When, stunned by grief, the gentle pair 
From the nuptial garden fair. 

Linked in a sorrowful cafess. 

Strayed through the untrodden wilderness ; 

And close behind their footsteps came 
The desolating sword of flame. 

And drooped the cedared alley’s pride, 

And fountains shrank, and roses died. 

“ Rejoice, O Son of God, rejoice," 

.Sang that melancholy voice, 

“ Rejoice, the maid is fair to see ; 

The bower is decked for her and thee j 
The ivory lamps around it throw 
A soft and pure and mellow glow. 

Where’er the chastened lustre falls 
On roof or cornice, floor or walls. 

Woven of pink and rose appear 
Such words as love delights to hear. 

The breath of myrrh, the lute’s soft sound, 

Float through the moonlight galleries round. 

O’er beds of violet and through groves of spice, 

Lead thy proud bride into the nuptial bower ; 

F’or thou hast bought her with a fearful price, 

And she hath dowered thee with a fearful dower. 
The price is life. The dower is death. 

Accursed loss ! Accursed gain ! 

F'or her thou gir'est the blessedness of Seth, 

And to thine arms she brings the curse of Cain. 
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Round the dark curtains of the fiery throne 
Pauses awhile the voice of sacred song : 

From allthe angelic ranks goes -forth a groan, 

‘How long, O Lord, how long?’ 

The still small voice makes answer, ‘ Wait and see, 

Oh sons of glory, what the end shall be.’ 

“ But,.in the outer darkness of the place 

Where God hath shown his power without his grace, 

Is laughter and the sound of glad acclaim, 

Loud as when, on wings of fire. 

Fulfilled of his malign desire. 

From Paradise the conquering serpent came. 

The giant ruler of the morning star 
From off his fiery bed 
Lifts high his stately head. 

Which Michael’s sword hath marked with many a scat' 
At his voice the pit of hell 
Answers with a joyous yell. 

And flings her dusky portals wide 
For the biidegroom and the bride. 

“ But louder still shall be the din 
In the halls of Death and Sin, 

When the full measure runneth o’er. 

When he who vainly proffers grace. 

Comes in his fuiy to deface 
The fair creation of his hand ; 

When from the heaven streams down nm.airr 
For forty days the sheeted rain ; 

And from his ancient barrier-s free, 

With a deafening roar the sea 
Comes foaming up the landl 
Mother, cast thy babe aside ; 

Bridegroom, quit thy virgin bride : 

Brother, pass thy brother by : 

’Tis for life, for life, ye fly. 

Along the drear horizon raves 
The swift advancing line of waves. 

On : on ; their frothy crests appear 
Each moment nearer, and more near. 

Urge the dromedary’s speed ; 

Spur to death the reeling steed ; 

If perchance ye yet may gain 

The mountains that o’erhaiig the plain. 

“ Oh thou haughty land of Nod, 

Hear the sentence of thy God. 

Thou hast saidj ‘ Of all the hills 
Whence, after autrrimi rains, the rills 
In silver trickle down, 

The fairest is that mountain white 
Which intercepts the morning light 
From Cain’s imperial towir. 
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On its first and gentlest swell 
Are pleasant lialls where nobles dwell j 
And marble porticoes are seen 
Peeping through terraced gardens green. 

Above are olives, palms, and vines ; 

And higher yet the dark-blue pines ; 

And highest on the summit shines' 

The crest of everlasting ice.' 

Here let the God of Abel own 
That human art bath wonders shown 
Beyond his boasted paradise.’ 

“ Therefore on that proud mountain’s crowJl 
Thy few surviving sons and daughters 
Siiall see their latest sun go down 
Upon a boundless waste of watere. 

Kone salutes and none replies ; 

Hone heaves a groan or breathes a prayef 
They crouch on earth with tearless eyes, 

And clenched hands, and bristling hair. 

The r.ain pours on : no star illumes 
The blackness of the roaring sky. 

And cacli successive billow booms 
Nigher still and still more nigh. 

And -now upon the howling blast 
Tlie uTcaths of spay come thick and fast ; 

And a great billow by the tempest curled 
Falls wuii a thundering crash ; and all is o’er. 
And what is left of all this glorious world ? 

A sky witliout a beam, a sea without a shore. 

“ Oh thou fair land, where from their starry home 
Cherub and seraph oft delight to roam. 

Thou city of the thousand towers, 

Thou palace of the golden stairs, 

Ye gardens of perennial flowers, 

Y e moled gates, ye breezy squares ; 

Y’e parks amidst whose branches high 
Oft peers the squirrel’s sparkling eye ; 

Ye vineyards, in whose trellised shade 
Pipes many a youth tS many a maid ; 

Y’e ports where rides the gallant ship, 

Y’e marls where wealthy burghers meet ; 

Y'e dark green lanes which know the trip 
Of woman’s conscious feet ; 

Y’e grassy meads where, when the day is done, 
The shepherd pens his fold ; 

Y'e purple moors on which the setting sun 
heaves a rich fringe of gold ; 

Y’e svintry deserts where the larches grow 5 
Y'e mountains on whose everlasting snow 
No human foot hath trod ; 
hi any a fathom shall ye sleep 
Beneath the grey and endless deep. 

In the great day of the revenge of God.” 
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THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN’S TRIP TO 
CAMBRIDGE.' 

An Election Ballad. ( 1 S 27 .) 

As I sale down to breakfast in state, 

At my living of Tithing-cum-Boring, 

With Betty beside me to wait, 

Came a rap that almost beat the door in. 

I laid down my basin of tea, 

- And Betty cc.ased spreading the toast, 

“ As sure as a gun, sir,” said she, 

“ That must be the knock of the post.” 

A letter — and free — bring it here — 

1 have no correspondent who franks. 

No ! Yes ! Can it be? Why, my dear, 

’Tis our glorious, our Protestant Baukes. 

Dear sir, as 1 know yon desire 

That the Church should receive due protection, 

I humbly presume to require 
Your aid at the Cambridge election. 

“ It has lately been brought to my knowledge. 

That the Itlinisters fully design 

To suppress each cathedral and college. 

And eject every leanicd divine. 

'I'o assist this detestable scheme 
Three nuncios from Rome are come over ; 

They left Calais on Monday by steam, 

And landed to dinner at Dover. 

“ An amiy of giim Cordeliers, 

Well funiished with relics and vermin, 

Will follow, Lord Westmoreland fears, 

To effect what their chiefs may detonnine. 

J^ollard's bower, good authorities say, 

Is again fitting up for a prison ; 

And a wood-merchant told me to-day 
’Tis a wonder how faggots have risen. 

“ The finance scheme of Canning contains 
A new Easter-offering tax ; 

And he means to devote all the gains 
To a bounty on thumb-screws and racks. 

Your living, so neat and compact — 

Pray, don’t let the news give you pain ! — 

Is promised, I know for a fact. 

To an olive-faced Padre from Spain.” 

1 read, and 1 felt my heart bleed, 

Sore wounded with horror and pity ; 

So 1 flew, with all possible speed. 

To our Protestant champion’s committee. 
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True genllemen, Wnd and well-bred I 
J'lo fleering ! no distance ! no scorn ! 

They asked after my wife who is dead, 

And my children who never were born. 

They then, like high-principled Tories, 

Caffetf our Sbverefgii unjlisC ancf utiscearfy; 
And assailed him with scandalous stories. 

Till the coach for the voters was ready. 

That coach might be well called a casket 
Of learning and brotherly love : 

There were parsons in boot and in basket ; ’ 
There were parsons below and above. 

There were Sneaker and Griper, a pair 
Who stick to Lord hlulesby like leeches ; 

A smug chaplain of plausible air, 

Who rn-ites my Lord Goslingham’s speeches^ 
Dr Buzz, who alone is a host, 

^IWio, with arguments weighty as lead. 
Proves six times a week in the Post 
That flesh somehow differs from bread. 

Dr Nimrod, whose orthodox toes 

Are seldom withdrawn from the stirrup ; 

Dr Huatdcvta, v'hase elaqueace Pok'S, 

Like droppings of sweet poppy syrup ; 

Dr Rosygili puffing and fanning. 

And wiping away pempiration ; 

Dr Humbug who proved Mr Canning 
' The beast in St John’s Revelation. 

A layman can scarce form a notion 
Of our wonderful talk on the road ; 

Of the learning, the wit, and devotion, 

Which almost each syllable showed : 

Why divided allegiance agrees 
So ill with our free constitution ; 
llow Catholics swear as they please. 

In hope of the priest’s absolution ; 

How the Bishop of Norwich had bartered 
His faith for a legate’s commission ; 

How Lyndhurst, afraid to be martyr’d. 

Had stoojied tp a base'cpaJJ/Jop / 

How Papists are cased from compassion 
By bigotry, stronger than steel j 
How burning would soon come in fashion, 

And how veiy bad it must feel. 

We were all so much touclied and excited 
By a subject so direly sublime. 

That the rules of politeness were .slighted. 

And we all of us talked at a time ; , 
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. A’nd in tones, which each moment grew louder, 
Told how we should dress for the show, 

And where we should fasten the powder. 

And if we should bellow or no. 

Thus from subject to subject we ran, 

- And the journey passed pleasantly o’er. 

Till at last Dr Humdnim began ; 

From that time I remember no more. 

At Ware he cbmmenced his prelection. 

In the dullest of clerical drones ; 

And when next I regained recollection 

We were rumbling o’er Trumpington stones. 


SONG. 

{1827.1 

O STAY, Madonna ! stay ; 

’Tis not the dawn of day 
Tfiat marks the skies with yonder opa{ streak : 
The stars in silence shine ; 

Then press thy lips to mine, 

And rest upon my neck thy fervid cheek. 

O sleep, Madonna ! sleep ; 

Leave me to watch and weep 
O'er the sad memory of departed joys, 

O’er hope’s extinguished beam. 

O’er fancy’s vanished dream ; 

O’er all that nature gives and man destroys 

O wake. Madonna ! wake ; 

Even now the purple lake 
Is dappled o’er with amber flakes of light ; 

A glow is on the hill ; 

And every trickling rill 

In golden threads le.aps down from yonder height. 

O fly. Madonna ! fly, 

Lest day and envy spy 
What only love and night may safely know ; 

Fly, and tread softly, dear t 
Lest those who hate us hear 
The sounds of thy light footsteps as they go. 
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POLITICAL GEpRGICS. 

(March 1828.) 

“ Quid fadat lastas sesetes,” &c. 

How cabinets are form’d, and liow destroy’d, 

How Tories are confirm’d, and Whigs decoy’d, 

How in nice times a prudent man should vote. 

At what conjuncture he should turn his coat, , 

The tnitlis fallacious, and the candid lies, 

And all the lore of sleek majorities, 

I sing, great Premier. Oh, mysterious two, 

Lords of our fate, the Doctor and the Jew, 

If, by your care enriched, the aspiring clerk 
Quits the close alley for the breezy park. 

And Dolly’s chops and Reid’s entire resigns 
For odorous fricassees and costly wines ; 

And you, gre.at pair, through Windsor’s shades 

The Faun and Dryad of the conscious grove ; ' 

All, all inspire me, for of all 1 sing, 

Doctor ancl Jew, and M s and K g. 

Thou, to the maudlin muse of Rydal dear ; 

Thou more than Neptune, Lowther, lend thine 
rtlT^ipTtrrre'i'TUtce'ifiVii'otsey wnfi’ jAwmg'anaw-, 

.A.nd pawing hoof, sprung from th’ obedient plai^^ . 

But at thy word the yawning earth, in fright, ’ 

Engulf d the victor steed from mortal sight. 

H.astc from thy woods, mine Arbutlmot, with 
Rich woods, where lean Scotch cattle love to fet,j . ’ 

Let Gaffer Gooch and Boodle’s patriot band, 

Fat from the leanness of a plundered land, 

True Cincinnati, quit their patent ploughs, 

Their new steam-harrows, and their premium . 

Let all in bulky majesty appear, ’ ’ ' 

Roll the dull eye, aitd yawn th’ unmeaning chee,. 

Ye veteran Swiss, of senatorial wars, 

Who glory in j’our well-earned sticks and stars ; 

Ye diners-out from whom we gtiarc' our spoons , 

Ye smug defaulters ; ye obscene buffoons ; ’ 

Come all, of eveiy race and size and form, 

Corruption’s children, brethren of the worm ; 

From those gigantic monsters who devour 
The pay of half a squadron in an hour, 

T o those foul reptiles, doomed to night and sco^.jj 
Of filth and stench equivocally bom ; ’ 

From royal tigers down to toads and lice ; 

From Balhursts, Clintons, Fanes, to H anil-p . 

'I’hou last, by habit and by nature blest • ’ 

With every' gift which serves a courtier best, 

The lap-dog spittle, the hytena bile, - 
The maw of shark, the tear of crocodile. 
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Wiiate’er high station, undetermined yet, 

Awaits thee in the longing Cabinet, — 

•Whether thou seat thee in the room of Peel, 

Or from Lord Prig extort the Privy Seal, 

Or our Field-marshal-Treasurer fix on thee, 

A legal admiral, to rule the sea. 

Or Chancery-suits, beneath thy well known reign, 

Turn to their nap of fifty years again ; 

(Already L , prescient of his fate. 

Yields half his woolsack to thy mightier weight ;) 

Oh 1 Eldon, in whatever sphere thou shine, 

For opposition sure will ne'er be thine. 

Though scowls apart the lonely pride of Grey, 

Though Devonshire proudly flings his staff away, 

Though Lansdowne, trampling on his broken chain. 

Shine forth the Lansdowne of our hearts again. 

Assist me thou ; for welt I deem, I see 
An abstract of my ample theme in thee. 

Thou, as thy glorious self hath justly said. 

From earliest youth, wast pettifogger bred, 

And, raised to power by fortune’s fickle will, 

Art head and heart a pettifogger still. 

So, where once Fleet-ditch ran confessed, we vie 

A crowded mart and stately avenue j 

But the black stream beneath runs on the same. 

Still brawls in W 's key, — still stinks like II 's name. 


-THE DELIVERANCE OF VIENNA. 
Traxsuvted from Vincenzio da Filicai\. 
'{Piiblis/ied in the “ Winters IVreath” Livci-Jiool, 1 S 2 S.) 

“Le corde d'oro clettc,” &c. 

The chords, the sacred chords of gold, 

, Strike, O Muse, in measure bold ; 

And frame a sparkling wreath of joyous songs 
h'or that great God to whom revenge belongs. 

Who shall resist his might. 

Who marshals for the fight 
Earthquake and thunder, hurricane and flame ? 

Me smote the haughty race 
Of unbelieving Thrace, . 

And turned their rage to fear, their pride to shame. 

- He looked in wrath from high. 

Upon their vast army ; 

And, in the twinkling of an eye. 

Tambour, and trump, and battle-cry. 

And steeds, and furbaned infantiy. 

Passed like a dream away. 

Such power defends the mansions of the just : 
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But, like a city without walls, 

The grandeur of the mortal falls 
^^^»o glories in his strength, and makes not God his trust. ' 
The proud blasphemers thought all earth their otvn ; 

They deemed that soon the whirlwind of their ire 
Would sweep dotvn tower and palace, dome and spire. 
The Christian altars and the Augustan throne. 

And soon, tliey cried, shall Austria bow 
To the dust her lofty brow. 

The princedoms of Almayne 
Shall wear the Phrygian chain ; 

In humbler waves shall vassal Tiber roll j 
And Rome a slave forlorn, 

Her laurelled tresses shorn, 

Shall feel our iron in her inmost soul. 

Who shall bid the torrent stay ? 

Who shall bar the lightning’s way? 

Who arrest the advancing van 
Of the fiery Ottoman ? 

As the curling smoke-wreaths fly 
When fresh breezes clear the sky. 

Passed away each swelling boast 
Of the misbelieving host. 

From the Hebrus rolling far 
Came the murky cloud of war, 

And in shower and tempest dread 
Burst on Austria’s fenceless head. 

But not for vaunt or threat 
Didst Thou, O Lord, forget 
The flock so dearly bought, and loved so well. 

Even in the very hoar 
Of guilty pride and power 
Full on the circumcised Thy vengeance fell. 

Then the fields were heaped with dead. 

Then the streams with gore were red. 

And every bird of prey, and every beast. 

From wood and cavern thronged to Thy great feast. 

What terror seized the fiends obscene of Nile ! 

How wildly, in his place of doom beneath, 

Arabia’s lying prophet gnashed his teeth, 

And cursed his blighted hopes and wasted guile ! 

When, at the bidding of Thy sovereign might, 

Flew on their destined path , 

Thy messengers of rvrath. 

Riding on storms and wrapped in deepest night. 

The Phthian mountains saw, 

And quaked with mystic awe : 

The proud Sultana of the Straits bowed down 
Her jewelled neck and her embattled crown. 

The miscreants, as they raised their eyes 
Glaring defiance on Thy skies. 
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Saw adverse winds and clouds display 
The terrors of their black array ; — 

Saw each portentous stair 
Whose fiery aspect turned of j’ore to flight 
The iron chariots of the Canaanite 

Gird its bright harness for a deadlier war. 

Beneath Thy withering look 
Their limbs with palsy shook ; 

Sjrattered on earth the crescent banners lay ; 
Trembled with panic fear 
Sabre and targe and spear, 

Through the proud armies of the rising day. 

Faint was each heart, unnerved each liand j 
And, if they strove to charge or stand 
Their efforts were as vain 
As his who, scared in feverish sleep 
By evil dreams, essays to leap, 

Then backward falls again. 

With a crash of wild dismay. 

Their ten thousand ranks gave way ; 

Fast they broke, and fast they fled ; 

Trampled, mangled, dying, dead. 

Horse and horsemen mingled layj 
Till the mountains of the slain 
Raised the valleys to the plain. 

Be all the gloty to Thy name divine ! 

The swords were our’s ; the arm, O Lord, was Thine. 
Therefore to Thee, beneath whose footstool wait 
The powers which erring man calls Chance and Fate, 
To Thee who hast laid low 
The pride of Europe’s foe. 

And taught Byzantium’s sullen lords to fear, 

I pour my spirit out 
In a triumphant shout. 

And call all ages and all lands to hear. 

Thou who evermore endurest. 

Loftiest, mightiest, wisest, purest. 

Thou whose will destroys or saves. 

Dread of tyrants, hope of slaves. 

The wreath of gloiy is from Thee, 

And the red sword of victory. 

There where exulting Danube’s flood 
Runs stained with Islam’s noblest blood 
From that tremendous field. 

There where in mosque the tyrants met. 

And from the crier’s minaret 
Unholy summons pealed. 

Pure shrines and temples now shall be 
Decked for a worship worthy Thee. 

To Thee thy whole creation pays 
With mystic sympathy its'praise. 

The air, the earth, the seas ; 

The day shines forth with livelier beam ; 
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There is a smile upon the stream, 

An anthem on the breeze. ' 

Glorj’, they cry, to Him whose might ^ - 

Hath turned the barbarous foe to flight. 

Whose arm protects with power divine 
The city of his favoured line. 

The caves, the woods,'the rocks, repeat the sound ; 
The everlasting hilts roll the long echoes round. 

But, if Thy rescued church may dare 
Still to besiege Thy throne with prayer, 

Sheathe not, we implore Thee, Lord, 

Sheathe not Thy victorious sword. 

Still Panonia pines away, 

Vassal of a double srvay : 

Still Thy servants groan in chains. 

Still the race which hates Tliee reigns : 

Part the living from the dead : 

Join the members to the head : 

Snatch Thine omt sheep from yon fell monster’s hold 
Let one kind shepherd rule one undivided fold. 

He is the victor, only he 
Who reaps the fruits of victory. 

We conquered once in vain. 

When foamed the Ionian waves with gore, 

And heaped Lepanto’s stormy shore 
With WTecks and Moslem slain. 

Yet wretched Cyprus never broke 
The Syrian tyrant’s iron yoke. 

Shall the twice vanquished foe 
Again repeat his blow ? 

Shall Europe’s sword be hung to rust in peace ? 

No — ^let the rcd-cross ranks 
Of the triumphant Franks 
Bear swift deliverance to the shrines of Greece 
And in her inmost heart let Asia feel 
The avenging plagues of Western fire and sted. 

Oh God ! for one short moment raise 
The veil which hides those glorious days. 

The flying foes I see Thee urge 
Even to the river’s headlong verge. 

Close on their rear the loud uproar 
Of fierce pursuit from Istcr’s shore 
Comes pealing on the wind ; 

The Rab’s wild waters are before, 

Tlie Christian sword behind. 

Sons of perdition, speed your flight. 

No earthly spear is in the rest ; 

No earthly champion leads to fight 
The warriors of the West. 

The Lord of Plosts asserts His old renown, 

Scatters, and smites, and slays, and tramples down. 
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fast, fast bc5'oiicl what mortal tongue can say, 

Or mortal lancy rlream, 
lie rushes on his prey : 

Till, with tile tcriois of the wondrous theme 
llewilderccl and appalled, 1 cease to sing, 

And close my dazzled eye, and rest my wearied wing. 


THE LAST BUCCANEER. 

(1S39.) 

'run winds were yelling, the waves were swelling, 

'I'lie sky was black and diear, 

\Vhcn the crew with eyes of flame brought the ship without a name 
Alongside the last riuccancer. 

“ Whence flies your sloop full sail before so fierce a gale, 

When all others drive baie on the seas? 

Say, come ye from the shore of the holy Salvador, 

Or the gulf of the lich Caiibbees?” 

“ From a shoie no search hath found, from a gulf no line can sound, 
Without rudder or needle we steer ; 

Above, below, our bark, dies the sea-fowl and the shark. 

As we fly by the last Iluccanecr. 

'* To-night there shall be heard on the rocks of Cape do Verde, 

A loud crash, .and a louder roar ; 

And to-morrow shall the deep, with a heavy moaning, sweep 
The corpses and wreck to the shoie.” 

'I'lie stately ship of Clyde sccuicly now may ride, 

In the breath of the citron shades j 

And Severn’s towering mast securely now flics fast. 

Through the sea of the balmy Trades. 

From St Jago’s wealthy port, from Havaiiiiah’s royal tort. 

The sc.amaii goes forth witlioiit fear ; 

For since that stormy night not a inort.il hath had sight 
Of the flag of the last Uuccanccr. 


EPIT.APH ON A JACOBITE. 

(1845-) 

To my true king I offered free from stain 
Courage and faith ; vain faith, and courage vain. 

I'or him, 1 thicw lands, honours, we.alth, .away. 

And one dear hope, that was more prized than they. 
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For him I languished in a foreign clime, 

Grey-haired with sorrow in my manhood's jrrime 4 
Heard on Lavemia Scargill’s whispering trees. 

And pined by Amo for my lovelier Tees ; 

Beheld each night my home in fevered sleep, 

Each morning started from the dream to weep ; 

Till God who saw me tried too sorely, gave 
The resting place I asked, an early grave. 

Oh thou, whom chance leads to this nameless stone. 
From that proud country which was once mine own, 
5y those white efids f never more must see. 

By that dear language which I spake like thee. 
Forget all feuds, and shed one English tear 
O’er English dust. A broken heart lies here. 


LIMES WRITTEN IN AUGUST. 

(1847.) 

The day of tumult, strife, defeat, was o’er; 

Worn out with toil, and noise, and scorn, and spleen, 
I slumbered, and in slumber saw once more 
A room in an old mansion, long unseen. 

That room, methought, was curtained from the light ; 

Yet tlirough tlie curtains shone the moon's cold ray 
Full on a cradle, where, in linen n liite, 

Sleeping life’s firet soft sleep, an infant lay. 

Pale flickered on the hearth the dying flame. 

And all was silent in that ancient hall. 

Save when by fits on the low night-wind came 
The murmur of the distant waterfall. 

And lo 1 the fair)’ queens who rule our birth 
Drew nigh to speak the new-bom baby’s doom : 

With noiseless step, which left no trace on earth. 

From gloom they came, and vanished into gloom. 

Kot deigning on the boy a glance to cast 
Swept careless by the gorgeous Queen of Gain ; 

More scornful still, the Queen of Fashion passed. 

With mincing gait and sneer of cold disdain. 

Tlie Queen of Power tossed high her jewelled head. 

And o’er her shoulder threw a wrathful frown ; 

The Queen of Pleasure on the pillow shed 
Scarce one stray rose-leaf from her fragrant crown.. 

Still Fay in long procession followed Fay ; 

And still the little conch remained unblest : 

But, when those wayward sprites had passed away, 
Came One, the last, the mightiest, and the best. 
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Oh glorious lady, with the e}’es of light 

And laurels clustering round thy lofty brow, 

AVho by the cradle’s side didst watch that night, 

Warbling a sweet, strange music, who wast thou ? 

“ Yes, darling ; let them go so ran the strain ; 

“ Yes ; let them go, gain, fashion, pleasure, power, 

And all the bus)’ elves to whose domain 
Belongs the nether sphere, the fleeting hour. 

“ Without one envious sigh, one anxious scheme. 

The nether sphere, the fleeting hour resign. 
j\Iine is the world of thought, the world of dream. 

Mine all the past, and all the future mine. 

“ Fortune, that lays in sport the mighty low. 

Age, that to penance turns the joys of youth, 

Shall leave untouched the gifts which I bestow. 

The sense of beauty and the thirst of truth. 

“ Of the fair brotherhood who share my grace, 

I, from thy natal day, pronounce thee free ; 

And, if for some I keep a nobler place, 

I keep for none a happier than for thee. 

“ There are who, while to vulgar eyes they seem 
Of all my bounties largely to partake. 

Of me as of some rival’s handmaid deem. 

And court me.but for gain’s, power’s, fashion’s sake. 

“To such, though deep their lore, though wide their fame. 
Shall my great mysteries be all unknown : 

But thou, through good and evil, praise and blame. 

Wilt not tliou love me for myself alone ? 

“ Yes 5 thou wilt love me with exceeding love ; 

And I will tenfold all that love repay. 

Still smiling, though the tender may reprove. 

Still faithful, though the trusted may betray. 

“ For aye mine emblem was, and aye shall be, 

. The ever-during plant whose bough Lwear, 

Brightest and greenest then, when every tree 
That blossoms in the light of Time is bare._ 

“ In the dark hour of shame, I deigned to stand 
Before the frowning peers at Bacon’s side ; 

On a far shore I smoothed with tender hand. 

Through months of pain, the sleepless bed of Hyde : 

“ I brought the wise and brave of ancient days 
To cheer the cell where Raleigh pined alone : 

I lighted Milton’s darkness with the blaze 
Of the bright ranks that guard the eternal throne. 
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“ And even so, my child, it is my pleasure 
That thou not then alone shouldst feel me ni"h; 

When,' in domestic bliss and studious leisure, 

■)'liy rveehs nncoimled come, uncounted fly ; 

“ Xot then alone, when myriads, closely pressed 
Around thy car, the shout of triumph raise ; 

Kor when, in gilded drawing rooms, thy breast 
Swells at the sweeter sound of woman’s praise. 

“ No : when on restless night dawns cheerless morrow. 
When wear)’ soul and rvasting body pine, 

Thine am 1 still, in danger, sickness, sorrow, 

In conflict, obloquy, want, exile, thine ; 

“ Thine, where on mountain waves the snowbirds scream. 
Where more than Thule’s winter barbs the breere. 

Where scarce, through lowering clouds, one sickly gleam 
Lights the drear hlay-day of Antarctic seas ; 

“ Thine, when around thy litter’s track all day 
White sandhills shall reflect the blinding glare ; 

Thine, when, through forests breathing death, thy way 
.Ml night shall wind by many a tiger’s lair ; 

“ Thine most, when friends tuni pale, when traitors fly, 
When, hard beset, thy spirit, justly proud. 

For truth, peace, freedom, mercy, dares defy 
A sullen itriesthood and a raving crowd.' 

“ Amidst the din of all things fell and vile, 

Hate’s yell, and envy’s hiss, and folly’s bray, 

'Remember me ; and with an unforced smile 
See riches, baubles, flatterers, pass away. 

“ Ves ; they will pass away ; nor deem it strange : 

They come and go, as comes and goes the sea : ' 

And let them come and go : thou, through all change. 
Fix thy firm ga/e on virtue and on me.” 


TRANSLATION FROM PLAUTUS.. 

(1S50.) ' 

fThe nuthor pa'»scd a part of tlie summer and autumn of 1830 at Vtfutndr, in the’Isle 
of Wight. He usually, when walking alone, had wdih him a book. On one occasion, 
os he was loitering in tlic landslip near IJonchurch, reading the Rudens of Plautus, ii 
struck him that it might be an interesting experiment to attempt to produce someihing 
^^hich might be supposed to resemble passages in the lost Greek drama of Diphilns, 
from which the Rudcn> appears to have been taken. He selected one pas.sage in the 
Rudens, of which he then made the following version, which he afterwards copied out 
at the request of a jriend to whom he had repeated it.] - 

Act. IV. Sc. vii. 

D.raiONES. 

O Gripe, Gripe, in relate hominum phtrim're 
Fiunt transemire, nbi decipiuntur dolis ; 
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Atque eclepol in cr.s pleruniqitc esca imponitnv. 

Quam si quis avidiis poscit escam avariter, 

Decipitur in tianseiina avarilia sua. 
llle, qui consnlte,- docte, atque astute cavet, 

Diutine uti bene licet partum bene. 

Mi istcec videtur prteda prsdatum irier : 

Ut cum niajore dote abeat, quam advenerit. 

Ego'ne utj quod ad me adlalum esse aliemim sciam, 

Celem ? Minime istuc faciet noster Daemones. 

Semper cavere hoc sapientes aequissimum est, 

Ne conscii sint ipsi maleficiis suis. 

Ego, milii quum lusi, nil moror ullum lucrum, 

Gripus. 

Spectavi ego pridem Comicos ad istum modum 
Sapienter dicta dicere, atque iis plaudier, 

Quum illos sapientis mores monstrabant poplo ; 

Sed quum inde suam qrtisque ibant diversi domura, 

Nullus crat illo pacto, ul illi jusserant. 

AAI 3 I. 

''0 Vpiire, Vptve, TcXetora ira-ylStiSf 
i' 5 ot Tcs av ireirj}7pt6t<’ iv OinjTuv ^Uo, 

Kal Tr\E<rT irr airroh oeXca^’, Civ 
dpty6iitv6t r<s ev caKOts dXltrKtrat' 
fiarts S’ diriffTeT Kal ao^uis tpvXdTTtrat 
koXGs aTToXoi/et tGv KaXtSs in-iTopiajxevuv. 
apiraypa S' oix S.pvayfi 6 Xdpva^ oiroal, 
dXfC airlis, oTpai, ptaWov dptrd^ei Tivd. 
rivo dvhpa kX^ittciv TdWbrpi — Exp-pixet, TdXttP' 

Tawjjp ye /xtj /latvoiTO pavlav Aatpovrj^. 
rbSe yap del aotpoXaiv eSXajSrjTdo!’, 
pi) tL iroB' iaxmS tk doiKijpa crvvvoij' 

KbpSi) S' (potye irdi'B' SVois eippalvopac, 

Kbpooe S' dKe/jS^s 6 rovpSv dX 7 iii’et Kiap. 

rpin. 

/,'d7ii'i pev ijSij KwpcKwv dKi^KOa 
ffepvQe XeydvTbiv Totdoe, toSs 6^ Beaipivavi 
Kptrreiv, paraloii rjSopbvove atxpliTpaiyiV 
eXO', tis dTTiJXd' eKaerres oiKaS', oioevl 
oOSev irapbpeive t&v KaXCis eipijpbvuv. 


PARAPHRASE OF A PASSAGFIN THE CHRONICLE 
OF THE MONK OF ST GAI,L. 

Qn tlie summer of 1856, the author travelled with a friend through Lombardy, As 
they were on the road between Novara and Milan, they were conversing on the subject 
of the legends relating to that country. The author remarked to his companion that 
Mr Panirri, in the Es^ay on the Romantic Narrative Poetry of the Italians, prefixed 
to Iris edition of Bojardo, had pointed out an instance of the conversion of ballad 
povlry into prose narrative which strongly confirmed the theory of Perizonius and 
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Kicbuhr, upon which ‘‘The Lay' of Ancient Rome’’ are fountlcd : 
ing an extract which Mr Panizzi has given from the chronicle of “ine iMontc ol M 
Gall/' he proceeded to frame a metrical paraphrase. The note in Mf i^anizzi s work 
(vol. i. p. 123, note fi) is here copied verbatim. } ^ > 

**The monh s.ays that Oger was with Besidcrius of LombardV* 
advance of Charlemagne’s army. The Wng often asked Oger where wa® Charleni.agnc. 
Quando vidcrist inquit, segetem campis inhorre^cerc, ferreum Padd'^ 
marinis fluctibus ferro nigrantibus muros civitatis inundantes, tunc Caroh 

venieniis. His nedum cxpleiis primum ad occasum Circino vel Borea npparere, 
qua';! nubes icnebrosa, quae diem eJarissimam horrentcsconverlit in uidbras. bed pro- 
piante Impenitorc, ex armorom splendore, dies omni node tenebrd^*^^ oborta cst 
inclusi«. Tunc visus est ipse ferreiis Carolus fcrrca galea cristatus, manicis 

artnillatus, fi:c, &c. His igUur, qux ego halbus ct edentulus, non uf debut circintu 
tardiorc diutius cxplicarc tentavi, veridicus speculator Oggerus^ celei’^f^o con-, 
tuitus dixit ad Desidcrium : Ecce, habes quern tantopere perquisisti. ^‘cens, 

pene exanimis cecidit. — Mon'ach. Saxgal- /iV JfpA Caroli hb. n* 2 xxvi. 

Is this not evident^ taken from poetical efTusious?” 

PARAPHRASE. 

To Oggier spake King Didier : 

“ When cometh Charlemagne ? 

We looked for him in harrest : 

W'e looked for him in rain. 

Crops arc reaped ; and floods arc past ; 

And still he is not here. 

Some token show, that we may know 
Tliat Charlemagne is near.” 

Then 1,0 iVie Wing made answer 
Oggier, the christened Dane : 

“ When stands the iron harvest, 

Ripe on the Lombard plain, 

That stiff harvest which is reaped 
IVith sword of knight and peer, 

Tlien by that sign ye may divine 
That Charlemagne is near. 

“ When round the Lombard cities 
The iron flood .shall flow, 

A swifter flood than Ticin, 

A broader flood than Po, 

Frothing white with many a plume. 

Dark blue with many a spear, 

Then by that sign ye may divine ' 

That Charlemagne is near.” 


INSCRIPTION ON THE STATUE of LORD 
WILLIAM BENTINCK. 

At Calcutta. (1835.) 

To 

William Cavendish P.entinck, 

Who, during seven years, ruled India with eminent 
Prudence, Integrity, and Benevolence : 
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^Yho, pkced at the head of a great 
Empire, never laid aside 

The simplicity and moderation of a private citizen ; 

AVho infused into Oriental despotism the spirit of British Freedom : 

, ^ Who never forgot that the end of Government is 
The happiness of the Governed : 

WJio abolished cruel rites : 

\Yho effaced humiliating distinctions : 

Who gave liberty to the expression of public opinion : 

Whose constant study it was, to elevate the intellectual 
' And moral character of 
The Nations committed to his charge : 

This Monument 
Was erected by men, 

W'ho, differing in Race, in 
, Manners, in Language, and in Religioir, 

Cherish, with equal veneration and gratitude. 

The memory of his wise, upright, and Paternal Administtation. 


.EPITAPH ON SIR BENJAMIN HEATH MALKIN. 

At Calcutta. (1S37.) 

This moinunent 
Is sacred to the memory 
of 

Sir Benjamin He.ath Malkin, Knight, 

One of the Judges of 
The Supreme Court of Judic.ature • 

A man eminently distinguished 
By his literary and scientific attainments. 

By his professional learning and ability, 

By the clearness and accuracy of his intellect, 

By diligence, by patience, by firmness, by love of truth, 

. By public spirit, ardent and disinterested, 

Y et always under the guidance of discretion. 

By rigid uprightrress, by unostentatious piety. 

By the serenity of his temper, 

And by the benevolence of his heart. 

He was born on the 291I1 September 1797 . 

He died on the 21st October 1837. 
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EPITAPH ON LORD METCALFE. 

U&fP.} 

Near this stone is laid 
CuARLts, Lord METCAtrE, 

A Statesman tried in many high offices, 

And difficult conjunctures, 

And found equal to all. 

The three greatest Dependencies of the Britisli Crown 
Were successively entrusted to his care. 

In India, his fortitude, his wisdom, 

His probity, and his moderation. 

Are held in honourable remembrance 
By men of many races, languages, and religions. 

In Jamaica, still convulsed l)y a social revolution. 

His prudence calmed the evil passions 
Wliich long suffering had engendered in one class 
And long domination in another. 

In Canada, not yet recovered from the calamities of civil war,’ 
lie reconciled contending factions to each other, - 
And to the Mother Countiy. 

Costly monuments in Asiatic and American cities 
Attest the gi-atitude of the nations which he ruled. 

This tablet records the sorrow and the prJde 
\Vith which his memory js cherished by his lamily. 
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HENRY 

MARQUESS OF LANSDOWNE 

THESE SPEECllKS ARE DEDICATED 

BY HIS GRATEFUL AND AFFECTIONATE FRIEND 

THOMAS RABINGTON- MACAULAY. 




It was most icluctantly that I determined to suspend, during 
the last autumn, a work which is the business and the pleasure 
of my life, in order to prepare these Speeches for publication ; 
and it is most reluctantly that I now give them to the world. 
Even if I estiiuatcd their oratorical merit much more higiiij' 
than I do, I should not willingly have revived, in the quiet 
times inivhich we are so happy as to live, the memory of those 
fierce contentions in which too many years of my public life 
were passed. Many expressions which, when society was con- 
vulsed by political dissensions, and when the foundations of 
government were shaking, were heard by an e.xcited audience 
with sympathy and applause, may, now that the passions of all 
parties have subsided, be thought intemperate and acrimonious. 
It was especially painful to me to find myself under the neces- 
sity of recalling to my own recollection, and to the recollection 
of others, the keen encounters which took place between the late 
Sir Robert Peel and myself. Some parts of the conduct of that 
eminent man I must always think deserving of serious blame. 
But, on a calm review of his long and chequered public life, I ac- 
knowledge, with sincere pleasure, that his faults were much more 
than redeemed by great virtues, great sacrifices, and great ser- 
vices. My political hostility to him was never in the smallest 
degree tainted by personal ill-will. After his fall from power a 
cordial leconciliatkm took place between us; I admired the 
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-ivisdom, the moderation, the disinterested patriotism, which he 
invariably showed during the last and best years of his life ; 1 
lamented his untimely death, as both a private and a public 
calamity ; and I earnestly 'wished that the sharp words which 
had sometimes been exchanged between us might be forgotten. 

Unhappily an act, for which the law affords no redress, but 
which I have no hesitation in pronouncing to be a gross injury 
to me and a gross fraud on the public, has compelled me to do 
what I should never have done willingly. A bookseller, named 
I'izetelly, who seems to aspire to that -sort of distinction which 
Curll enjoyed a hundred and twenty years ago, thought fit, 
without asking my consent, without even giving me any notice, 
to announce an edition of my Speeches, and was not ashamed to 
tell the world in his advertisement that he published them by 
special license. When the book appeared, I found that it con- 
tained fifty-six speeches, said to have been delivered by me in 
the House of Commons. Of these speeches a few were reprinted 
from reports which I had corrected for the Mirror of Parliament 
or the Parliamentary Debates, and were therefore, \yith the 
exception of some errors of the pen and the press, correctly 
given. The rest bear scarcely the faintest resemblance to the 
speeches which I really made. The substance of what I said 
is perpetually misrepresented. The connection of the argu- 
ments is altogether lost. Extravagant blunders are put into 
my mouth in almost every page. An editor who was not grossly 
ignorant would have perceived that no person to 'whom the 
House of Commons would listen could possibly have been 
guilty of such blunders. An editor who had the smallest regard 
for truth, or for the fame of the peison whose speeches he had 
undertaken to publish, would have had recourse to the various 
sources of information which were readily accessible, and, by 
collating them, would have produced a book which would at 
least have contained no absolute nonsense. But 1 have unfor- 
tunately had an editor whose only object was to make a few 
pounds, and who was willing to sacrifice to that object my 
reputation and his own. He took the very worst report extant, 
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compared it with no other report, removed no blemish however 
obvious or however ludicrous, gave to the irorld some hundreds 
of pages utterly contemptible both in matter and manner, and 
prefixed my name to them. The least that he should have done 
was to consult the files of The Times newspaper. I have 
frequently done so, when I have noticed in his book any passage 
more than ordinarily absurd ; and I have almost invariably 
found that in Tire Times newspaper, my meaning had been 
correctly reported, though often in words different from those 
which I had used. 

L could fill a volume with instances of the injustice with which 
1 have been treated. But 1 will confine myself to a single 
speech, the speech on the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. I have 
selected that speech, not because Mr Vizetelly’s version of that 
speech is worse than his versions of thirty or forty other speeches, 
but because I have before me a report of that speech which an 
honest and diligent editor would have thought it his first duty 
to consult. The report of which I speak was published by the 
Unitarian Dissenters, who were naturally desirous that there 
should be an accurate record of what had passed in a debate 
deeply interesting to them. It was not corrected by me but it 
generally, though not uniformly, exhibits with fidelity the sub- 
stance of what I said. 

hlr Vizetelly makes me say that the principle of our Statutes 
of Limitation was to be found in the legislation of the Mexicans 
and Peruvians. That is a matter about which, as 1 know 
nothing, I certainly said nothing. Neither in The Times nor 
in the Unitarian report is there anything about Mexico or Peru. 

Mr Vizetelly next makes me say that the principle of limita- 
tion is found ‘^amongst the Pandects of the Benares.” Did my 
editor believe that 1 uttered these words, and that the House of 
Commons listened patiently to them ? If he did, what must be 
thought of his understanding ? If he did not, was it the part of 
an honest man to publish such gibberish as mine? The most 
charitable supposition, which I therefore gladly adopt, is that 
Mr Vizetelly saw nothing absurd in the expression which he has 
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were delivered. Many expressions, and a few paragraphs, linger 
in my memorj'. But the rest, including much that had been 
carefully premeditated, is irrecoverably lost. Nor have 1, in this 
])art of my task, derived much assistance from any report. My 
delivery is, I believe, too rapid. Very able shorthand writers 
have sometimes complained that they could not follow me, and 
have contented themselves with setting down the substance of 
what I said. As I am unable to recall the precise words which 
1 used, I have done my best to put my meaning into words 
which I might have used. 

I have only, in conclusion, to beg that the readers of this 
Preface will pardon an egotism which a great wrong has made 
necessary, and which is quite as disagreeable to myself as it can 
be to them. 
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A SPEECH 

Delivered in the House of Commons cn the 2d of 
March, 1831. 

On Tuesday, the first of hlarch, 1831, Lord John Russell moved the House of Com- 
mons for leave to brine in a bill to amend the representation of the people in 
England and Wales. The discussion occupied seven nights. At length, on the 
morning of Thursday, the tenth of M.arcn. the motion was carried without a 
division. The following speech tvas made on the second night of the debate. 

It is a circumstance. Sir, of happy augury for the motion before the 
House, that almost all those who have opposed it have declared them- 
selves liostilo on principle to Parliamentary Reform. Two Members, 
I think, have confessed that, tliough they disapprove of the plan now 
submitted to us, they are forced to admit the necessity of a change in the 
Representative system. Yet even those gentlemen have used, as far as 
I have observed, no arguments which would not apply as strongly to the 
most moderate change as to that which has been proposed by His Ma- 
jesty’s Government. I say, Sir, that I consider this ns a circumstance of 
happy augury. For what I feared was, not the opposition of those who 
are averse to all Reform, but the disunion of reformers. I knew that, 
during three months, every reformer had been employed in conjecturing 
what the plan of the Government would be. I knew that every reformer 
had imagined in his own mind a scheme differing doubtless in some 
points from thatwhieh my noble friend, the Paymaster of the Forces, has 
developed. I felt therefore great apprehension that one person would be 
dissatisfied with one part of the bill, that another person would be dis- 
satisfied with another part, and that thus our whole strength would be 
wasted in internal dissensions. That apprehension is now at an end. I 
have seen with delight the perfect concord which prevails among all who 
deserve the name of reformers in this House ; and I trust that I may 
consider it as an omen of the concord which will prevail among refonncis 
throughout the country. I will not. Sir, at present express any opinion 
as to the details of the bill ; but, having during the last twenty-four hours 
given the most diligent consideration to its general principles, I have no 
hesitation in pronouncing it a wise, noble, and comprehensive measure, 
skilfully fnamed for the healing of great distempers, for the securing at 
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once of the public liberties, aficl of the public repose, and for the reconcil- 
ing and knitting together of all tlie orders of the State. 

TJic honourable Baronet rvho has just sat dorra, has told us, that the 
^linisters have attempted to unite two inconsistent principles in one 
abortive measure. Those were his veiy words. He thinks, if I under- 
stand him rightly, that we ought either to leave the representative 
system such as it is, or to make it perfectly symmetrical. 1 think, Sir, 
that the Ministers would have acted unwisely if they had taken either 
course. Their principle is plain, rational, and consistent. It is this, to 
admit the middle class to a large and direct share in the representation, 
without any violent shock to the institutions of our coUntr)'. 1 under- 
stand those cheers : but surely the gentlemen who utter them will allow 
that the change which will be made in our institutions by this billls far 
less violent than that which, according to the honourable Baronet, ought 
to be made if we make any Reform at all. I praise the Ministers for not 
attempting, at the present time, to make the representation uniform. I 
irraisc them for not effacing the old distinction between the towns and the 
counties, and for not .assigning Members to districts, according to the 
American practice, by the Rule of Three. The Government has, in my 
opinion, done all that was necessary for the removing of a great practical 
evil, and no more than was nece.ssary. 

I consider this. Sir, as a practical question. I rest my opinion on no 
general theory of government. I distrust all general theories of govern- 
ment. I will not positively say, that there is any form of polity which 
may not, in some conceivable circumstances, be the best possible. I- 
believe that there are societies in which every man may safely be admitted 
to vote. Gentlemen may cheer, but siich is my opinion. I say. Sir, that 
there are countries in which the condition of the labouring classes is such 
that they may safely be intrusted with the right of electing Members of 
the Legislature. If the labourers of England were in that state in which 
I, from my soul, wish to see them, if employment were always plentiful, 
wages always high, food always cheap, if a large family were considered 
not as an encumbrance but as a blessing, the principal objections to 
Universal Suffrage would, I think, be removed. Univers<al Suffrage 
c.vists in the United States, without producing any very frightful conse- 
quences ; and I do not believe that the people of those States, or of any 
part of the world, are in any good quality naturally superior to our own , 
countrj'men. But, unhappily, the labouring classes in England, and in all 
old cQuwtnes, ate. eecasiewallv i-u. a. state eC great d'.stres.s,. SeTO.e eC the 
causes of this distress are, I fear, beyond the control of the Government. 
We know what effect distress produces, even on people more intelligent 
than the great body of the labouring classes can possibly be. We know 
that it makes even wise men irritable, unreasonable, credulous, eager for 
immediate relief, heedless of remote consequences. There is no quackery 
in medicine, religion, or politics, which may not impose even on a power- 
ful mind, when that mind has been disordered by pain or fear. It is 
therefore no reflection on the poorer class of Englishmen, who are not, 
and who cannot in the nature of things be, highly educated, to say that 
distress produces on them its natural effects, those effects which it would 
produce on the Americans, or on any other people, that it blinds their 
judgment, that it inflames their passions, that it makes them prone to 
believe those who flatter them, and to distrust those who would seive 
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them. For, the sake, therefore, of the whole society, for the sake of the 
labouring classes themselves, I hold it to be clearly e.xpedient that, in a 
country like this, the right of suffrage should depend on a pecuniary 
qualification. 

But, Sir, eveiy argument which would induce me to oppose Universal 
Suffrage, induces me to support the plan which is now before us. I am 
opposed to Universal Suffrage, because I think that it would produce a 
destructive revolution. I support this plan, because I am sure that it 
is our best security against a revolution. The noble Paymaster of tlie 
Forces hinted, delicately indeed and remotely, at this subject. He 
spoke of the danger of disappointing the expectations of the nation ; 
and for this he was charged with threatening the House. Sir, in 
the year 1817, the late Lord Londonderry proposed a suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. On that occasion he told the House that, 
unless the measures which he recommended were adopted, the public 
peace could not be preserved. Was he accused of threatening the 
House? Again, in the year 1S19, he proposed the laws known by the ^ 
name of the Six Acts. He then told the House that, unless the ex- 
ecutive power were reinforced, all the institutions of the country would 
be overturned by popular violence. Was he then accused of threaten- 
ing the House? Will any gentleman say that it is parliamentaiy 
and decorous to urge the danger arising from popular discontent as an 
argument for severity ; but that it is unparliamentary and indecorous to 
urge that same danger as an argument for conciliation ? I, Sir, do en- 
tertain great apprehension for the fate of my countiy. I do in my con- 
science believe that, unless the plan proposed, or some similar plan, be 
speedily adopted, great and terrible calamities will befall us. Entertain- 
ing this opinion, I think myself bound to state it, not as a threat, but 
as a reason. I support this bill because it will improve our institutions ; 
but I support it also because it tends to preserve them. That we may 
exclude those whom it is necessary to exclude, we must admit those whom 
it may be safe to admit. At present Ave oppose the schemes of revolution- 
ists Avith only one half, Avith only one quarter of our proper force. We 
say, and aa'c say justly, that it is not by mere numbers, but by property 
and intelligence, that the nation ought to be governed. Yet, saying this, 
Ave exclude from all share in the government great masses of property and 
intelligence, great numbers of those Avho are most interested in preseiw- 
ing tranquillity, and aa-Iio knoAV best hoAV to preseive it. We do more. 
We drive over to the side of revolution those Aihom Ave shut out from 
poAver. Is this a time AA'hen the cause of laiv and older can spare one of 
its natural allies? 

My noble friend, the Paymaster of the Forces, happily described the 
effect Avhich some parts of our representative system Avould produce on 
the mind of a foreigner, Avho had heard much of our freedom and great- 
ness. If, Sir, I Avished to make such a foreigner clearly understand Avhat 
I consider as the great defects of our system, I AA'oiild conduct him through 
that immense city Avhich lies to the north of Great Russell Street and Ox- 
ford Stieet, a city superior in size and in population to the capitals of 
many mighty kingdoms ; and probably superior in opulence, intelligence, 
and general respectability, to any city in the Avorld. I Avould conduct him 
through that interminable succession of streets and squares, all consisting 
of Avell built and Avell furnished houses. I Avould make him observe the 
brilliancy of the shops, and the croAvd of Avell-appointed equipages. I 
Avould shoAv him that magnificent circle of palaces which surrounds the 
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Kegent's Pnrl;. I would tell him that the' rental of this district was far 
greater than that of the whole kingdom of Scotland, at the time of the 
Union. And then I would tell him that this was an unrepresented dis- 
trict It is needless to give any more instances. It is needless to speak 
of Manchester, Binningham,'' Leeds, ShelSeld, with no representation; or 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow with a mock representation. If a property 
tax were now imposed on the principle that no person who had less than a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year should contribute, I should not he surprised 
to find that one half in number and value of the contributors had no votes 
at all ; and it would, beyond all doubt, be found that one fiftieth part in 
number and value of the contributors had a larger share of the representa- 
tion than the other forty-nine fiftieths.'This is not government by property. 
It is government by certain detached portions and fragments of property, 
selected from the rest, and preferred to the rest, on no rational principle 
whatever. 

To say that such a system is ancient, is no defence. My honourable 
friend, the Member for the University of Oxford, * challenges us to show 
that the Constitution was ever better than it is. Sir, we are legislators, not 
antiquaries. The question for us is, not whether the Constitution was 
better formerly, but whether we can make it better now. In fact, how- 
ever, tlie system was not in ancient times by any means so absurd as it is 
in our age. One noble Ixjrdf has to-night told us. that the town of Aid- 
borough, which he represents, was not larger in the time of Edward the 
First than it is at present. The line of its walls, he assures us, may still be 
traced. It is now built up to that line. He argues, therefore, that as the 
founders of our representative institutions gave members to Aldborough 
when it tvas as small as it now is, those who would disfranchise it on 
account of its smallness have no right to say that they are recurring to 
the original principle of our representative institutions. But does the noble 
Lord remember the change which has taken place in the country during 
the Last five centuries? Does he remember how much England has 
grown in population, while Aldborough has been standing still ? Does 
he consider, that in the time of Edward the First, the kingdom did not 
contain two millions of inhabitants? It now contains nearly fourteen 
millions. A hamlet of the present day would have been a totvn of some 
importance in the time of our early Parliaments. Aldborough may be 
absolutely as considerable a place as ever. But compared with the 
kingdom, it is much less considerable, by the noble Lord’s own shotving, 
than whenit first elected burgesses. My honourable friend, theJIemberfor 
the University of Oxford, has collected numerous instances of the tyranny 
which the kings and nobles anciently exercised, both over this House and 
over the electors. It is not strange that, in times when nothing was held 
sacred, the rights of the people, and of the representatives of the people, 
should not have been held sacred. The proceedings which my honourable 
friend has mentioned, no more prove that, by the ancient constitution of the 
realm, this House ought to be a tool of the king and of the aristocracy, 
than the Benevolences and the Shipmoney prove their own legality, or than 
those unjustifiable arrests which took place long after the ratification of the 
great Charter and even after the Petition of Right, prove that the subject 
was not anciently entitled to his personal liberty. We talk of the wisdom 
of our ancestors : and in one respect at least they were wiser than we. They 
legislated for their own times. They looked at the England which was 
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before them. They did not think it necessary to give twice as many Mem- 
bers to York as they gave to Loudon, because Y ork had been the capital 
of Britain in the time of Constantius Chlonis ; and they would have been 
amazed indeed if they had foreseen, that a city of more than a hundred 
thousand inliabitants would be left without Representatives in the nine- 
teenth century, merely because it stood on ground which in the thirteenth 
century had been occupied by a few huts. They framed a representa- 
tive system, which, though not without defects and irregularities, was well 
adapted to the state of Errgland in their time. But a great revolution 
took place. The character of the old corporations changed. Kew forms 
of property catrre into existence. New portions of socrety rose into im- 
portance. There were in our niral districts rich cultivators, who were not 
Ireeholders. There were in our capital rich traders, who were not livery- 
irren. Towns shratrk into villages. Vrliages srvelled rnto cities larger 
than the London of the Plantagencts. Utrhappily while the natural 
growth of society went on, the artificial polity continued unchanged. The 
ancient form of the representation remairred ; and precisely because the 
form remained, the spirit dejrarted. Then came that pressure almost to 
burating, the new wine in the old bottles, the new society under the old 
institutions. It is now tinre for us to pay a decent, a rational, a manly 
reverence to our ancestors, not by supeistitiously adhering to what they, 
in other circumstances, did, but by doing what they, in our circumstances, . 
would have done. All history is full of revolutions, produced by 
causes similar to those which are now operating in England. A por- 
tion of the community which had been of no account expairds and be- 
comes strong. It deinands a place in tire system, suited, not to its 
former weakness, but to its present power. If this is granted, all is 
well. If this is refused, then comes the straggle between the young 
enei-gy of one class and the ancient privileges of another. Such was the 
struggle between the Plebeians and the Patricians of Rome. Such was 
the struggle of the Italian allies for admission to the full rights of Roman 
citizens. Such was the straggle of our North Anrerican colonies again:,! 
the mother country. Such rvas the struggle rvhich the Third Estate of 
France maintained against the aristocracy of birth. Such was the 
s>lrirggl 2 w'hich the Rom.an Catholics of Ireland nrarntained against the 
aristocracy of creed. Such is the struggle which the free people of colour 
in Jarrraica are now maintaining agairrst the arrstocracy of skin. Sirch, 
frrtally, is the struggle which the middle classes in E'ngiand are rnathtain- 
ing against an aristocracy of mere locality, against an aristocracy the 
jirincipleof which is to irrvest a lurirdred diirnken potwallopers in one 
Iilace, or the owner of a nrtned hovel in another, wdtlr powers which are 
withheld from cities renowned to the furthest ends of the earth, for the 
rrrarvels of their rvealth and of their industry. 

But these great cities, says my honourable friend the Member for the 
University of Oxford, are virtually, though not directly, represented. 
Are not tire wishes of Manchester, Ire asks, as much corrsulted as those 
of any town which sends Members to Parliament ? Now', Sir, I do not 
understand how a power which is salutary when exercised r'irtually can 
be noxious w'hen exercised directly. If the wishes of Manchester have 
as much weight w'ith us as they would have irnder a systerrr which should 
give Representatives to iManclrester, how' can there be arry danger in giving 
Representatives to Manchester? A virtual Representative rs, I presume, 
a man who acts as a direct Representative w'ould act : for surely it would 
be absurd to say that a man virtually represents the people of Manchester, 
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who is in the habit of saying No, when a man directly representing the 
people of Manchester would say Ay. The utmost tliat can be expected 
from virtual Representation is that it may be as good as direct Repre- 
sentation. If so, why not grant direct Representation to places which, 
ns everybody allows, ought, by some process or other, to be represented ? 

If it be said that there is an ernl in change as change, I answer that 
there is also an evil in discontent as discontent. This, indeed, is the 
strongest part of our case. It is said that the system works well. I deny 
it. 1 deny that a system works well, which the people regard with 
aversion. We may say here, that it is a good sj-stem and a perfect 
system. But if any man were to say so to any six hundred and fifty-eight 
respectable farmers or shopkeepers, chosen by lot in any part of England, 
he would be hooted down, and laughed to scorn. Are these the feelings 
with which any part of the government ought to be regarded ? Above 
all, are these the feelings with which the popular branch of the legisla- 
ture ought to be regarded ? It is almost as essential to the utility of a 
House of Commons, that it should possess the confidence of the people, 
as that it should deserve that confidence. Unfortunately, tliat which is 
in theory the popukar part of our government, is in practice the unjropular 
part. Who wishes to dethrone the King? Who wishes to turn the 
Lords out of their House ? Here and tliere a crazy radical, whom the 
boys in the street point at as he w.alks along. Who wishes to alter the 
constitution of this House? The whole people. It is natural that it 
should be so. The House of Commons is, in the language of Mr Burke, 
a check, not on the people, but for the people. While that check is 
efficient, there is no reason to fear that the ICing or the nobles v.-ill oppress 
the people. But if that check requires checking, how is it to be 
checked ? If the salt shall lose its savour, wherewith shall we season it? 
The distnist with which the nation regards this House may be unjust. 
But what then ? Can you remove that distrust ? That it exists cannot 
be denied. That it is an evil cannot be denied. That it is an increasing 
evil cannot be denied. One gentleman tells us that it has been produced 
by the late events in France and Belgium ; another, that it is the ^;flfect 
of seditious works which have lately been published. If this feeling be 
of origin so recent, I have read history to little purpose. Sir, this alami- 
ing discontent is not the growth of a day or of a year. If there be any 
.symptoms by which it is possible to distinguish the chronic diseases of the 
body politic from its passing infiammations, all those symptoms exist in 
the present case. The taint has been gradually becoming more extensive 
and more malignant, through the whole lifetime of two generations. We 
have tried anodj-nes. We have tried cruel operations. What are we 
to try now ? Who flatters himself that he can turn this feeling back ? 
Does there remain any argument which escaped the comprehensive in- 
tellect of Mr Burke, or the subtlety of Mr Windham ? Does there remain 
any species of coercion which was not tried by j\Ir Pitt and by Lord 
Londonderr)- ? We have had laws. We have had blood. Kew treasons 
have been created. The Press has been shackled. The Habeas Corpus 
Act has been suspended. Public meetings have been prohibited. The 
event has proved that these expedients were inere palliatives. You are 
at the end of your palliatives. The evil remains. It is more formidable 
than ever. What is to be done? 

Under such circumstances, a great plan of reconciliation, prepared by 
the_ Ministers of the Crown, has been brought before us in a manner 
which gives additional lustre to a noble name, inseparably associated 
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during two centuries with the dearest liberties of the English people. I 
will not say, that this plan is in all its' details precisely such as 1 might 
wish it to be; but it is founded on a great and a sound principle. It 
takes away a vast power from a few. It distributes that power through 
the great mass of the middle order. Eveiy man,, therefore, who thinks as 
I think is bound to stand firmly by Ministers who are resolved to stand 
or fall with this measure. Were I one of them, I would sooner, infinitely 
sooner, fall with such a measure than stand by any other means that ever 
supported a Cabinet. 

My honourable friend, the Member for the University of O.vford, tells 
us, that if we pass this law, England will soon be a republic. The re- 
formed House of Commons will, according to him, before it has sate ten 
years, depose the King, and expel the Lords from their House. Sir, if 
my honourable friend could prove this, he would have succeeded in bring- 
ing an argument for democracy, infinitely stronger than any that is to be 
found in the works of Paine. My honourable friend’s proposition is in 
fact this : that our monarchical and aristocratical institutions have no hold 
on the public mind of England ; that these institutions are regarded with 
aversion by a decided majority of the middle class. This, Sir, I say, is 
plainly deducible from his proposition; for he tells us that the Repre- 
sentatives of the middle class will inevitably abolish royalty and nobility 
within ten years : and there is surely no reason to think that the Repre- 
sentatives of the middle class will be more inclined to a democratic 
revolution than their constituents. Now, Sir, if I were convinced that 
the great body of the middle class in England look with aversion on 
monarchy and aristocracy, I should be forced, much against my will, to 
come to this conclusion, that monarchical and aristocratical institutions are 
unsuited to my country. Monarchy and aristocracy, valuable and useful 
as I think them, are still valuable and useful as means, and not as ends. 
The end of government is the happiness of the people : and I do not con- 
ceive that, in a country like this, the happiness of the people can be pro- 
moted by a form of government in which the middle classes place no 
confidence, and which exists only because the middle classes have no organ 
by which to make their sentiments known. But, .Sir, I am fully convinced 
that the middle classes sincerely wish to uphold the Royal prerogatives 
and the constitutional rights of the Peers. What facts does my honour- 
able friend produce in support of his opinion ? One fact only ; and that 
a fact which has absolutely nothing to do with the question. The effect 
of this Reform, he tells us, would be to make the House of Commons all- 
powerful. It was allpowerful once before, in the beginning of 1649. 
Then it cut off the head of the King, and abolished the House of Peers. 
Therefore, if it again has the supreme power, it will act in the same 
manner. Now, Sir, it was not tlie House of Commons that cut off the head 
of Charles the First ; nor was the House of Commons then allpowerful. 
It had been greatly reduced in numbere by successive expulsions. It was 
under the absolute dominion of the army, A majority of the House was 
willing to take the terms offered by the King. The soldiers turned out 
the majority ; and the minority, not a sixth part of the whole House, 
passed those votes of which my honourable friend speaks, votes of which 
the middle classes disapproved then, and of which they disapprove still. 

My honourable friend, and almost all the gentlemen who have taken the 
same side with him in this Debate, have dwelt mudi on the utility of 
close and rotten boroughs. It is by means of such boroughs, they tell 
us, that the ablest men have been introduced into Parliament. It isirue 
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that many distinguished persons have represented places of this descrip- 
tion. But, Sir, we must judge of a form of government by its general 
tendency, not by happy accidents. Every form of government has its 
happy accidents. Despotism has its happy accidents. Yet we are not 
disposed to abolish all constitutional checks, to place an absolute mas- 
ter over us, and to take our chance whether he may be a Caligula or a 
Marcus Aurelius. In whatever way the House of Commons may be 
chosen, some able men will be chosen in that way who would not be 
chosen in any other way. If there were a law that the Imndred tallest 
men in England should be hlembers of Parliament, there would probably 
be some able men among those who would come into the House by viitue 
of this law. If the hundred persons whose names stand first in the al- 
])habetical list of the Court Guide were made Members of Parliament, 
there would probably be able men among them. We read in ancient 
history, that a very’ able king w.as elected by the neighing of his horse ; 
but we shall scarcely. I think, adopt this mode of election. In one of the 
most celebrated republics of antiquity, Athens, .Senators and hlagistrates 
were chosen by lot ; and sometimes the lot fell fortunately. Once, 
for example, Socrates was in office. A cuvel and unjust proposition was 
made by a demagogue. Socrates resisted it at the hazard of his own life. 
There is no event in Grecian history more interesting than that memor- 
able resistance. Yet who would have officers appointed by lot, because 
the accident of the lot may have given to a great and good man a power 
which lie would piobably never have attained in any other way? We 
must judge, as I said, by the general tendency of a system. No person 
can doubt that a House of Commons chosen treely by the middle classes, 
will contain many very able men. I do not s.ay, that precisely the same 
able men who would find their way into the present House of Commons 
will find their way into the reformed House : Imtthat is not the question. 
No particular man is necessary to the Stale. We may depend on it that, 
if we provide tlie country with popular institutions, those institutions 
will provide it with groat men. 

There is another objection, which, I think, w.as first raised by the 
honourable and learned Member for Newport.*' He tells ns that the 
elective franchise is property ; that to take it away from a man who has 
not been judicially conricted of malpractices is robbery ; that no crime 
is proved against the voters in the close boroughs ; that no crime is even 
imputed to them in the preamble of the bill ; and that therefore to dis- 
franchise them without compensation would be an act of revolutionaiy 
tyrarmy. The honourable and learned gentleman has compared the con- 
duct of the present Ministers to that of those odious tools of power, who. 
towards the close of the reign of Charles the Second, seized the chartci = 
of the Whig Corporations. Now, there was another precedent, which I 
wonder that he did not recollect, both because it is much more nearly in 
])oint than that to which he referred, and because my noble friend, the 
I\a)Tn.aster of the Forces, had preriously alluded to it. If the -elective 
franchise is property, if to disfranchise voters without a crime proved, or 
a compensation given, be robber)-, was there ever such an act of robbery 
as the disfranchising of the Irish forty-shilling freeholders? W.as any 
pecuniar)' compensation given to them ? Is it declared in the preamble 
of the bill which took aw'ay their franchise, that they had been convicted 
of any offence? Was any judicial inquiry instituted into their conduct? 


* Mr Horace Tv b:>. 
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Were they even eccused of tmy crime? Or if you suy llwt it wn'^ n crime 
in the electors of Claic to vote for the honourable and leamed gentleman 
who now repiescnts the county ofWatorfoul, uas n I’lotestani ficeholdcr 
in Louth to be punished for the crime of a Catholic freeholder in Clare? 
If the princijile of the honourable and learned Member for Newport be 
sound, the frauehise of the Irish peasant was property. That franchise 
the Ministers under whom the honourable and learned Member held office 
did not scniple to take away. Will he accuse those Minisleis of robbeiy ? 
If not, how can he bring such an accusation against their successors? 

Every gentleman, I think, who has spoken fiom the other side of the 
House, has alluded to the opinions which some of Ilis Majesty's Iilinis- 
ters fonnorly entertained on the subject of Refonn. It tvould Ije ofHcious 
in me. Sir, to undcitake the defence of gentlemen who arc so well able 
to defend themselves. T will only say that, in my opinion, the country 
will not think worse either of their capacity or of their patnotism, because 
they have shown that they c.an profit by cvpcriencc, because they have 
learned to sec the folly of delaying inevitable changes. There are others 
who ought to have leamed the same lesson. I say, Sir, that there arc 
those who, I should have thought, must have had enough to last them all 
their lives of that humiliation which follows obstinate and boastful resist- 
ance to changes rendered necessary by the progress of societj’, and by the 
devclojimcnt of the human mind. Is it possible that those persons can 
wish again to occupy a position which can neither be defended nor sur- 
rendered with honour? I well remember. Sir, a certain evening in the 
month ofMay, 1S27. I had not then the honour of a scat in this House ; 
luit I was an attentive observer of its ])roceodings. The right honour.ablc 
I’aronel opposite,* of whom personally I desire to speak with that high 
respect which I feel for his talents and his character, but of whose public 
conduct I must speak with the sincerity required by my public duty, was 
then, as he is now, out of office. He had just lesigncd the seals of the 
Home Department, because he conceived that the recent ministerial 
nnangements had heen too favoumblc to the. Catholic claims. He rose 
to ask whether it W’as the intention of the new Cabinet to repeal the Test 
and Corporation Acts, and to reform the rarliamcnt. He bound up, I 
well remember, those two questions together ; and he declared that, if 
the Ministers should cither attempt to icpcal the Test and Corporation 
Acts, or bring foniard a measure of Parliamentary Refomi, he should 
think it his duty to oppose them to the utmost. Since that declaration 
was made four y-ears have cl.apsed ; and what is now the state of the 
three questions which then chiefly agitated the minds of men ? What 
is become of the Test and Corporation Acts? They are repealed. By 
whom ? By the right honourable Baronet. What has become of the 
Catholic dis.abilitics ? Tiiey arc removed. By whom? By the right 
honourable Baronet. The question of Parliamentary Reform is still be- 
hind. But signs, of which it is impossible to misconceive the import, 
do most clearly indicate that unless that question also be speedily settled, 
property, and order, and all the institutions of this great monarchy, will 
lie exposed to fearful peril. Is it possible that gentlemen long versed in 
high political affairs cannot read these signs? Is it possible that they can 
ically believe that the Representative system of England, such as it now 
is, will last to the year i860? If not, for wliatw’oiild they have us wrait? 
Would they have us wait merely that we may show to all the world liow’ 
little we have profited by our own recent experience ? Would they have 
* Sir Robert Peel. 
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iis wait, that we may once again hit the exact point where we can neither 
refuse with authority, nor concede with grace? Would they have us 
wait, that the numbers of the discontented party may become larger, its 
demands Iiigher, its feelings more acrimonious, its organisation more 
complete? Would they have ns wait till the whole tragicomedy of 1827 
has been acted over again ? till they have been brought into office by a 
cry of ‘ No Reform,’ to be reformers, as they were once before brought into 
office by a cr}' of ' No Popery,' to be emancipators ? Have they obli- 
terated from their minds — ^gladly, perhaps, would some among them 
obliterate from their minds — the transactions of that year ? And have 
lliey forgotten all the transactions of tiie succeeding year? Have they 
forgotten how the spirit of liberty in Ireland, debarred from its natural 
outlet, found a vent by forbidden passages ? Have tliej’ forgotten how 
we were forced to indulge the Catholics in all the license of rebels, 
merely because we chose to withhold from them the liberties of subjects ? 
Do they wait for associations more formidable than that of the Com 
exchange, for contributions larger than the Rent, for agitators mote 
violent than those who, three years ago, divided with the King and the 
Parliament the sovereignty of Ireland ? Do they wait for that last and 
most dreadful paroxysm of popular rage, for tlrat last and most cruel test 
of military fidelity? Let them wait, if their past experience shall induce 
them to think that any high honour or any exquisite pleasure is to be 
obtained by a policy like tins. Let them wait, if this strange and fearful 
infatuation be indeed upon them, that they should not see with their eyes, 
or hear with their ears, or understand with their heart. But let us know 
our interest and our duty better. Turn where we may, within, around, 
the voice of great events is proclaiming to us, Reform, that you may 
pre.sen'e. Now, therefore, while everything at home and abroad fore- 
bodes ruin to those who persist in a hopeless struggle against the spirit of 
the age, now, while the crash of the proudest throne of the Continent is 
still resounding in our ears, now, while the roof of a British palace affords 
an ignominious shelter to the exiled heir of forty kings, now, while we 
.see on every side ancient institutions subverted, and great societies dis- 
solved, now, while the heart of England is still sound, now, while old 
feelings and old associations retain a power and a charm which may too 
.soon pass away, now, in this your accepted time, now, in this your day 
of salvation, take counsel, not of prejudice, not of party spirit, not of the 
ignominious pride of a fatal consistency, but of history, of reason, of the ages 
which are past, of the signs of this most portentous time. Pronounce in 
a manner worthy of the expectation willi which tliis great debate lias lieen 
anticipated, and of the long remembrance which it will leave behind. 
Renew the youth of the State. Save property, divided against itself. 
Save the multitude, endaugered by its own ungovernable passions. Save 
tlie aristocracy, endangered by its own unpopular power. Save tlie 
greatest, and fairest, and most bigbly civilised community liiat ever 
existed, from calamities which may in a few days sweep away all the 
ricli lieritage of so many ages of wisdom and glory. The danger is 
terrible. The time is short. If this bill should he rejected, I pray to 
God that none of those who concur in rejecting it may ever remember 
their votes with unavailing remorse, amidst the wreck of laws, the con- 
fusion of ranks, tlie spoliation of property, and the dissolution of social 
order. 
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A SPEECH 

Delivekld in the House or Commons on the 5TI1 or Juey 1S31. 

On Tnesdiy, the fourth of July 1S31. Lonl John Russell moted the second rend- 
inR of the Rdl to amend the rcnrcsentition of the people in England and Wales 
Sir John Walsh, member for Sudbury, moved, as an amendment, that the bill 
should be read that day si\ months Aftcradisctission, which lasted three nights, 
the amendment was rejected by 367 votes to 23r, and the original motion was car- 
ried. The following Speech w.as made on the second night of the debate. 

Hoeody, Sir, who has watched the course of the debate can have_ failed 
to observe tliat the frentlemen wlio oppose this bill have chiefly relied on 
a preliminary objection, which it is necessary to clear away before wh 
proceed to eyamine whether the jiroposed changes in our representative 
system would or w oiild not be improvements. The elective franchise, 
we are told, is private property. It belongs to this freeman, to that pot- 
walloper, to the owner of this house, to the owner of that old wall; and 
you have no more tight to take it awaj’ without compensation than to 
confiscate the dividends of a fundholder or the rents of a landholder. 

Now, Sir, I admit that, if this objection be well founded, it is decisive 
against the plan of Refonn which ha.s liceii submitted to us. If the 
franchise be really private property, we have no more right to take mem- 
bers aw .ay from Gatton because Gatton is small, and to give them to 
Manchester because Manchester is large, than Cyrus, in the old story, 
had to take avv.ay the big coat from the little boy and to put it on the 
big boy. In no case, and under no pretext however specious, would I 
take .away from any member of the community anything which is of the 
nature of property, without giving him full compensation. But I deny 
that the elective franchise is of the nature of property; .and I believe 
that, on this point, I have with me all reason, all precedent, and all 
.authority. This at least is ceit.ain, that, if disfianchisement really be 
robbery, the representative system which now exists is founded on 
lobbery. How was the franchise in the English counties fixed? By 
the act of Henry the Sixth, which disfranchised tens of thous.ands of 
electors who had not forty shilling freeholds. Was that robbery ? 
How was the franchise in the Irish counties fixed? By the act of 
George the Fourth, which disfranchised tens of thousands of elec- 
tors who had not ten pound freeholds. Was that robbery ? Or was the 
great parliamentary reform made by Oliver Cromwell ever designated as 
robbery', even by those w ho most .abhorred his name ? Everybody know s 
that the unsparing m.anner in which he disfranchished small boroughs 
was emuloiisly applauded, by royalists, who hated him for h.aving pulled 
dowm one dynasty, and by republicans, who hated him for having founded 
another. Take Sir Harry Vane and Lord Clarendon, both vv ise men, 
both, I believe, in the main, honest men, but as much opposed to each 
other in politics as wise and honest men could be. Both detested Oliver ; 
yet both approved of Oliver’s plan of parliamentary reform. They 
grieved only that so salutary a change should have been made by an 
usurper. Vane wished it to have been made by the Rump ; Clarendon 
wished It to be made by the King. Clarendon’s language on this sub- 
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jcct is most remarkable. For he was no rash innovator. The bias of 
liis mind ^\■as altogether on the side of antiquity and prescription. Yet 
he describes that great disfranchisement of boroughs as an improvement 
fit to be made in a more warrantable method and at a better time. The 
words were prophetic. This is that more warrantable method. This is 
that better time. ^Yhat Cromwell attempted to effect by an usurped 
authoritj', in a country which had lately been convulsed by civil "’ur, and 
which was with diffiadty kept in a state of sullen tranquillity by military 
force, it has fallen to our lot to accomplish in profound peace, and under 
the rule of a prince whose title is unquestioned, whose office is reverenced, 
and whose person is beloved. It is easy to conceive with what scorn 
and astonishment Clarendon would have heard it said that the refom 
which seemed to him so obviously just and reasonable that he praised it, 
even when made by a regicide, could not, without the grossest iniquity, 
be made even by a lawful King and a lawful Parliament. 

Sir, in the name of the institution of property, of that great institution, 
for the sake of which, chiefly, all other institutions exist, of that great in- 
stitution to which we owe all knowledge, all commerce, all industry, all 
civilisation, all that makes us to differ from the tattooed savages of the 
Pacific Ocean, I protest against the pemicious practice of ascribing to 
that which is not property the sanctity which belongs to property alone. 
If, in order to save political abuses from that fate with which they are 
threatened by the public hatred, you claim for them the immunities of 
property, you must e.xpect that property will be regarded with some 
portion of the hatred which is excited by political abuses. You bind up 
two very different things, in the hope that they may stand together. 
Take heed that they do not fall together. You tell the people that it is 
as unjust to disfranchise a great lord’s nomination borough as to con- 
fiscate his estate. Take heed that you do not succeed in convincing weak 
and ignorant minds that there is no more injustice in confiscating his 
estate than in disfranchising his borough. That this is no imaginary 
danger, your own speeches in this debate abundantly prove. You begin 
by ascribing to the franchises of Old Sarum the sacredness of property ; 
and you end, naturally enough, I must own, by treating the rights of 
property as lightly as I should be inclined to treat the franchises of Old 
.SaiTim. When you are reminded that you voted, only two years ago, 
for disfranchising great numbers of freeholders in Ireland, and when you 
are asked how, on the principles which you now profess, you can justify 
that vote, you answer very coolly, “ No doubt that was confi'eation. 
No doubt we took away from the pe.asants of Munster and Connaught, 
without giving them a farthing of compensation, that which was as much 
their property as their pigs or their fiiere coats. But we did it for the 
public good. We were pressed by a great State necessity.” .Sir, if that 
be an answer, we too may plead that we too have the public good in 
view, and that we are pressed by a great State necessity. But I shall 
resort to no such plea. It fills me with indignation and alarm to hear 
grave men avow what they own to be donmright robberj', and justify that 
robbery on the ground of political convenience. No, Sir, there is one 
way, and only one way, in which those gentlemen who voted for the dis- 
franchising Act of 1S29 can clear theirfame. Either they have no defence, 
or their defence must be this ; that the elective franchise is not of the 
nature of property, and that therefore disfranchisement is not spoliation. 

Having disposed, as I think, of the question of right, I come to the 
question of expediency. I listened, Sir, with much interest and pleasure 
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to a noble Lord who spoke for tlie first time in this debate * But I must 
own that he did not succeed in convincing me that theic is any real 
ground for the feai-s by which he is tormented. He gave us a history of 
France since the Restoration. He told us of the violent ebbs and flows 
of public feeling in that country. He told us that the revolutionary parly 
was fast rising to ascendency while M. De Gazes was minister ; that then 
came a violent reaction in favour of the monarchy and the priesthood ; 
that then the revolutionary party again became dominant ; tliat there had 
been a change of dynasty ; and that the Chamber of Peers had ceased to 
be a hereditary body. He then predicted, if I understood him rightly, 
that, if we pass this bill, we shall suffer all that France has suffered ; that 
we shall have violent contests between extreme parties, a revolution, and 
an abolition of the House of Lords. I might, perhaps, dispute the 
accurac)' of some parts of the noble Lord’s narrative. But I deny that 
his narrative, accurate or inaccurate, is relevant. I deny that there is 
any analogy between the state of France and the state of England. I 
deny that there is here any great party which answers either to the 
revolutionary or to the counter-revolutionary party in France. I most 
emphatically deny tliat there is any resemblance in the character, and 
that there is likely to be any resemblance in the fate, of the two Houses 
of Peers. I always regarded the hereditary Chamber established by 
Louis the Eighteenth as an institution which could not last. It -was not 
in harmony with the state of property ; it was not in harmony with the 
public feeling ; it had neither the strength which Is derived from wealth, 
nor the strength which is deiived from prescription. It was despised as 
plebeian by the ancient nobility. It was hated as patrician by the demo- 
crats. It belonged neither to the old France nor to the new France. It 
was a mere exotic transplanted from our island. Here it had struck its 
roots deep, and having stood during ages, was still green and vigorous. 
But it languished in the foreign soil and the foreign air, and was blown 
douTi by the first storm. It will be no such easy task to uproot the 
aristocracy of England. 

With much more force, at least with much more plausibility, the noble 
Lord and severalother member's on the other side of the House have argued 
against the proposed Reform on the ground that the existing system has 
worked well. How great a countrj', they say, is ours 1 How eminent 
iir we.alth and knowledge, in arts and arms 1 How much admired ! 
How much eii'vied ! Is it possible to believe that we have become what 
we are Under a bad govenirnent ! And, if we have a good government, 
why alter it? Now, Sir, I am very far from denying that England is 
great, and prosperous, and highly civilised. I am equally far from deny- 
ing that she owes much of her greatness, of her prosperity, and of her 
civilisation to her form of go\'enrmenl. But is no nation ever to reform 
its institutions because it has made great progress under those institutions ? 
Why, Sir, the progress is the very thing which makes the reform abso- 
lutely necessary. The Czar Peter, we all know, did much for Russia. 
But for his rude genius and energy, that coimtr)' might have still been 
utterly barbarous. Yet would it be reasonable to say that the Russian 
people ought always, to the end of time, to be despotically governed, 
because the Czar Peter was a despot? Let us remember that the govern- 
ment and the society act and react on each other. Sometimes the 
government is in advance of the society, and hurries the society forward. 


* Lord Porchcsler. 
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So urged, the society gaiiu; on the government, comes up with llie 
government, outstrips the government, and begins to insist that the 
government shall make more speed, ' If the government is wise, it will 
yield to that just and natural demand. The great cause of revolutions is 
this, that while nations move onward, constitutions stand still, ^The 
peculiar happiness of England is that here, through many generations, 
the constitution has moved onward with the nation. Gentlemen have 
told us, that the most illustrious foreigners have, in every age, spoken 
with admiration of the English constitution. Comines, they say, in the 
fifteenth century, eNtolled the English constitution as the best in the 
Morld. Itlontesquieu, in the eighteenth century, extolled it as the best 
in the world. And would it not be madness in us to throw away what _ 
such men thought the most precious of all our blessings? But was 
the constitution which Montesquieu praised the same with the constitution 
which Coinines praised? No, Sir ; if it had been so, Montesquieu never 
would have praised it. For how was it possible that a polity which ex- 
actly suited the subjects of Edward the Fourth should have exactly suited 
the subjects of George the Second ? The English have, it is tine, long 
been a great and a happy people. But they have been gieat and happy 
because their histoiy has been the history of a succession of timely reforms. 
The Great Charter, the assembling of the first House of Commons, the 
Petition of Bight, the Declaration of Right, the Bill which is now on our 
table, what are they all but steps in one great progress? To every one 
of those steps the same objections might have been made which we heard 
to-night, “ You are better off than your neighbours are. You ate better 
off than your fathers were. Why can you not leave well alone? ’’ 

How copiously might a Jacobite orator have harangued on this topic in 
the Convention of i68S ! “Why make a change of dynasty? .Y'hy 
trouble ourselves to devise new securities for our laws and liberties? See 
what a nation we .are. See how population and wealth have increased 
since what you call tlic good old times of Queen Elizabeth. You cannot 
deny that the country has been more prosperous under the kings of the 
House of Stuart than under any of their predecessors. Keep that House, 
then, and be thankful.” Just such is the reasoning of the opponents of 
this bill. They tell us that we are an ungrateful people, and that, under 
institutions from whicli we have derived inestimable benefits, we are more 
discontented than tlie slaves of the Dey of Tripoli. Sir, if we had been 
slaves of tile Dey of Tripoli, we should have been too much sunk in 
intellectual and moral degradation to be capable of the rational and manly 
discontent of freemen. It is precisely because our institutions are so 
good that we are not perfectly contented with them; for they have 
educated us into a capacity for enjoying still better institutions. Tliat 
tile English Government has generally been in advance of almost all other 
govcnimcnts is true. But it is equally true that the English nation is, and 
has during some time been, in advance of the English Government. One 
plain proof of this is, that nothing is so ill made in our isiand as the laws. 

In all those things which depend on the intelligence, the knowledge, the 
industry, the energy of individuals, or of voluntary combinations of indi- 
viduals, this country stands pre-eminent among all the countries of the 
world, ancient and modem. But in those things which it belongs to the 
Slate to direct, we have no such claim to superiority'. Qur fields are - 
cultivated witli a skill unknown elsewhere, with a skill which has extorted 
rich harvests from moors and morasses. Our houses are filled with con- 
veniences which the kings of former times might have envied. Our 
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bridges, our -^canals, our roads, our modes of communication, , fill ever}' 
stranger with wonder. Nowhere are manufactures carried to such per- 
fection. Nowhere is so vast a mass of mechanical power collected. 
Nowhere does man exercise svich a dominion over matter. These are the 
works of the nation. Compare them with the works of the rulers of the 
nation. Look at the criminal law, at the civil law, at the modes of con- 
veying lands, at the modes of conducting actions. It is by these things 
that we must judge of our legislators, just as we judge of our manufacturers 
by the cotton goods and the cutlery which they produce, just as we judge 
of our engineers by the suspension bridges, the tunnels, the steam 
carriages which they constnict. Is, then, die machinei'y by which justice 
is administered framed with the same exquisite skill which is found in 
other kinds of machinery ? Can there be a stronger contrast than that which 
exists between the beauty, the completeness, the speed, the precision with 
which every process is perfonned in our factories, and the awkwardness, 
the rudeness, the slowness, the uncertainty of the apparatus by which 
offences are punished and rights vindicated ? Look at that series of penal 
statutes, the most bloody and the most inefficient in the world, at the 
puerile fictions which make every declaration and every plea unintelligible 
both to plaintiff and defendant, at the mummeiy of fines and recoveries, 
at the chaos of precedents, at the bottomless pit of Chancery. Surely we 
.see the barbarism of the tliirtcenth century and the highest civilisation of 
the nineteenth century side by side ; and we see that the barbarism belongs 
to the government, and the civilisation to the people. 

- This is a state of things which cannot last. If it be not terminated by 
wisdom, it will be terminated by violence. A time has come at which it 
is not merely desirable, but indispensable to the public safety, that the 
government should be brought into harmony with the people ; and it is 
because this bill seems to me likely to bring the government into harmony 
with the people, that I feel it to be my duty to give my hearty support to 
llis hlajesty’s Ministers. 

We have been told, indeed, that this is not the plan of Reform which 
the nation asked for. lie it so. But you cannot deny that it is the plan 
of Reform which the nation has accepted. That, though differing in 
many respects from what was asked, it has been accepted with transports 
of joy and gratitude, is a decisive proof of the wisdom of timely conces- 
sion. Never in the history of the world was there so signal an example 
of that true statesmanship, which, at once animating and gently curbing 
the honest enthusiasm of millions, guides it safely and steadily to a happy 
goal. It is not strange, that when men are refused what is reasonable, 
they should demand what is unreasonable. It is not strange that, when 
they find that their opinion is contemned and neglected by the I.egisla- 
ture, they should lend a too favourable ear to worthless agitators. We 
have seen how discontent may be produced. We have seen, too, how it 
may be appeased. We have seen that the true source of the power of 
demagogues is the obstinacy of ruler.s, and that a liberal Government 
makes a consen'ative people. Early in the last session, the First Minister 
of the Crown declared that he would consent to no Reform ; that he 
thought our representative system, just as it stood, the masterpiece of 
human wisdom ; that, if he had to make it anew, he would make it such 
ns it was, with all its represented ruins and all its unrepresented cities.' 
What followed ? Everything was tumult and panic. The funds fell.' 
The streets were msecure. Jlen’s hearts failed them for fear. We 
began, to move our property into German investments and American 
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investments. Such w.-is the state of the public mind, that it was not 
tliouglit safe to let the Sovereign pass from his palace to the Guildhall of 
his c.ipital. What part of his kingdom is there in avhich Ilis Majesty 
now needs any other guard than the affection of his loving subjects ? 
Tlicre are, indeed, still malecontents ; and they may be divided into two 
classes, the friends of conniption and the sowers of sedition. It is 
natural that all who directly profit by abuses, and all who profit by the 
disaifectiou which abuses excite, should be leagued together against a. bill 
uhicli, by making the government pure, will make the nation loyal. 
Tliere is and always lias been, a real alliance between the two extreme 
parties in this country. They play into each other’s hands. They live 
by each other. Neither would have any influence if the other were taken 
.away. Tiie demagogue would have no audience but for the indignation 
excited among the multitude by the insolence of the enemies of Reform ; 
and tiie last hope of the enemies of Refonn is in the uneasiness excited 
among ail who have anything to lose by the ravings of the demagogue. 
I see, and glad I am to see, that the nation perfectly understands and 
Justly appreciates this coalition between tliose who hate all liberty and 
’hose who hate all order. England has spoken, and spoken out. 
From her most opulent seaports, from her manufacturing towns, from 
her capital and its gigantic suburbs, from almost every one of her 
counties, has gone forth a voice, answering in no doubtful or faltering 
accent to that truly royal voice which appealed on the twenty-second of 
last April to the sense of the nation. 

So clearly, indeed, has the sense of the nation been expressed, that 
scarcely any person now ventures to declare himself hostile to ail Reform. 
We are, it seems, a House of Reformers. Those very gentlemen who, 
a few months ago, were vehement against all change, now own that 
some change may be proper, may be necessary’. They assure us that 
their opposition is directed, not against Parliamentary Reform, but against 
the particular plan which is now before us, and that a Tory Ministry 
would devise a much belter plan. I cannot but think that these tactics 
arc unskilful. 1 cannot but think that, when our opponents defended 
the existing .system in every part, they occupied a stronger position than 
at present. As my noble friend the Paymaster-General said, they have 
committed an error resembling that of tlie .Scotch army at Dunbar. 
They have left the Iiigh ground from which we might have had some 
difficulty in dislodging tliem. They have come doum to low ground, 
where they are at our mercy. Surely, as Cromwell said, surely the Lord 
hath delivered them into our hand. 

For, Sir, it is impossible not to perceive that almost every argument 
wbicli tliey have urged against this Reform Bill may be urged rvith equal 
force, or with greater force, against anyTveform Bill which they can tbem- 
■selves bring in. 

First take, v.-liat, indeed, are not arguments, but vvretched sub.stitutes 
for arguments, those vague terms of reproach, which have been so largely 
ernployed, here and elsewhere, by our opponents j revolutionary, anar- 
chical, traitorous, and so forth. It will, I apprehend, hardly be disputed 
that thc.se epithets can be just as easily applied to one Reform Bill as to 
.another. 

But, yon say, intimidation has been used to promote the passing of this 
bill ; and it would be disgraceful, and of evil example, that Parliament 
should yield to intimidation. But surely, if that argument be of any 
fierce against the present l)ill, it will be of tenfold force against any Rc- 

\ 
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foiin Bill proposed by you. For this bill is the work of men who are 
Reformers from conscientious coiniction, of men, .some of whom were Re- 
fonners when Reformer was a name of reproach, of men, all of whom 
were Reformer^ before the nation had begun to demand Reform in im- 
jieratire and menacing tones. But you ate notoriously Reformers merelv 
from fear. You are Refonners unrlei duress. If a concession is to be 
made to the public importunity, you can hardly deny that it will be made 
with more grace and dignity by l.oid Gtey than by you. 

Then you complain of the anontahesof the bill. One county, j’ousay, 
will have twelve members ; and another count}’, which is larger and more 
populous, nill have only ten. Some towns, which ate to have only one 
member, are more considerable than other towns which are to have two. 
Do those who make these objections, objections which by the by will 
be more in place when the bill is in committee, seriously mean to Say 
that'a Tory Reform Bill will leave no anomalies in the representative 
system? For my own part, I trouble myself not at all about anomalies, 
considered merely as anomalies. I would not take the trouble of lifting 
up my hand to get rid of an anomaly that was not also a grievance. But 
if gentlemen have such a horror of anomalies, it is strange that they 
.should so long have persisted in upholding a system made up of anomalies 
far greater than any that can be lound in this bill (a cry of A'v /). Yes ; 
far greater. Answer me, if you can ; but do not interrupt me. On this 
point, indeed, it is much easier t& intemipt than to answer. For who 
can answer plain arithmetical demonstration ? Under the present system, 
Manchester, with two hundred thousand inhabitants, has no membere. 
Old Sarum^ with no inhabitants, has two members. Find hie such an 
_ anomaly in the schedules which ai’e now on the table. But is it possible 
that you, that Tories, can seiiously mean to adopt the only plan which 
can remove all anomalies from the representative system ? Are you pre- 
pared to have, after every decennial census, a new distribution of mem- 
bers among electoral districts ? Is your plan of Reform that which Mr 
Canning satirised as the most crazy of all the projects of the disciples of 
'I'om Paine ? Do you really mean 

“ That each fair burgh, numerically free. 

Shall choose its membei^by the nde of three?” 

If not, let us hear no more of the anomalies of the Reform Bill. 

But your great olijection to this bill is that it will not be final. I ask 
you whether you think that any Reform Bill which you can frame 
will be final? For my part I do believe that the settlement proposed 
by His Majesty's Ministers will be final, in the only sense in which 
a wise man ever uses that Word. I believe that it will last during that 
time for which alone we ought at present to think of legislating. Another 
generation may find in the new representative system defects such as e 
find in the old representative system. Civilisation tvill proceed. Wealth 
will increase. Industry and trade will find out new seats. The same 
causes which have turned so many villages into great towns, which have 
turned so man}’ thousands of square miles of fir and heath into cornfields 
and orchards, will continue to operate. Who can say that a hundred 
years hence there may not be, on the shore of some desolate and silent 
bay in the Hebrides, another Liverpool, with its docks and warehouses 
and endless forests of masts ? YTio can say that the huge chimneys of 
another Manchester may not rise in the wilds of Connemara? For our 
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children we do not pretend to legislate. All that we ran do for them is 
to leave to them a memorable example of the manner in which great re- 
forms ought to be made. In the only sense, therefore, in syhich a states- 
man ought to say that anything is final, I pronounce this’ bill final. But 
in what sense will your bill be final ? Suppose that you could defeat the 
Ministers, that you could displace them, that you could form a Govern- 
ment, that you could obtain a majority in this House, what course would 
events take? There is no difficulty in foreseeing the stages of the rapid 
progress ^lo^^•nward. First we should have a mock reform ; a Bassietlaw 
reform ; a reform worthy of those politicians who, when a delinquent 
borough had forfeited its franchise, and when it was necessaiy' for them to 
detennine what they would do with two seats in Parliament, deliberately 
gave those seats, not to Manchester or Birmingham or Leeds, not to 
Laneachire or Staffordshire or Devonshire, but to a constituent body 
studiously selected because it was not large and because it was not inde- 
pendent ; a reform worthy of those politicians who, only twelve months 
ago, refused to give members to the three greatest manufacturing tosvns in 
the world. IVe should have a reform uhich would produce all the evils 
and none of the benefits of change, which would take away from the re- 
presentative system the foundation of prescription, and yet would not 
substitute the surer foundation of reason and public good. The people 
would be at once emboldened and exasperated ; emboldened because they 
would see that they had frightened the Tories into making a pretence of 
reforming the Parliament ; and exasperated because they would see that 
the Tory Reform was a mere pretence. Then would come agitation, 
tumult, political associations, libels, inilammaloiy harangues. Coercion 
would only aggravate the evil. Tliis is no age, this is no country, for the 
war of power against opinion. Those Jacobin mountebanks, whom this 
bill would at once send back to their native obscurity, would rise into 
fearful importance. The law would be sometimes braved and sometimes 
evaded. In short, England would soon be what Ireland was at the be- 
ginning of 1829. Then, at length, as in 1829, would come the late and 
vain repentance. Tlien, Sir, amidst the generous cheers of the Whigs, 
who will be again occupying their old seats on your left hand, and amidst 
the indignant murmurs of those stanch Tories who are now again trust- 
ing to be again betni)'ed, the right honourable Baronet opposite u ill rise 
from the Treasury Bench to propose that bill on which the hearts of the 
people are set. But will that bill be then accepted with the delight and 
thankfulness \\ ith which it was received last Mai ch ? Remember Ireland. 
Remember how, in that country, concessions too long delayed were at last 
received. That great boon which in iSoi, in 1813, in 1825, would have 
won the hearts of millions, given too late, and given from fear, only pro- 
fhiced new clamours and new dangeis. Is not one such lesson enough for 
one generation ? A noble Lord opposite told us not to expect that this 
bill will have a conciliatory effect. Recollect, he said, how the French 
aristocracy surrendered their privileges in 1789, and how that surrender 
was requited. Recollect that Day of Sacrifices which was aftenvards 
called the Day of Dupes. Sir, that day was afterwards called the Day 
of Dupes, not because it was the Day of Sacrifices, but because it was the 
Day of Sacrifices too long deferred. It was because the French aristo- 
cracy resisted reform in 1783, that they were unable to lesist revolution in 
1789. It was because they clung too long to odious exemptions and dis- 
tinctions, that they were at last unable tosave their lands, their mansions. 
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their heads. They would not enduie Turgot : and they had to endure 
Robespierre. 

I am far indeed from wishing that the Members of this House should 
he influenced by fear in the bad and unworthy sense of that word. But 
there is an honest and honourable fear, which well becomes those who 
are intrusted with the dearest interests of a great community ; and to that 
fear I am not ashamed to'make an earnest appeal. It is very well to talk 
of confronting sedition boldly, and of enforcing the law against those who 
would disturb the public peace. No doubt a tumult caused by local and 
temporary irritation ought to be suppressed with promptitude and vigour. 
Such .disturbances, for example, as those which Lord George Gordon 
raised in 1780, .should be instantly put down with the strong hand. But 
woe to the Government which cannot distinguish between a nation and a 
mob ! Woe to the Government which thinks that a great, a steady, a 
long continued movement of the public mind is to be stopped like a street 
riot 1 This error has been twice fatal to the great House of Bourbon. 
God be praised, our rulers have been wiser. The golden opportunity 
which, if once suffered to escape, might never have been retrieved, has 
been seized. Nothing, I firmly believe, can now prevent the passing 
of this noble law, this second Bill of Rights. \Murmtirs.'\ Yes, I call 
it, and the nation calls it,^and our posterity will long call it, this second 
Bill of Rights, this Greater Charter of the Liberties of England. The 
year 1831 will, I trust, e.xhibit the first example of the manner in which 
it behoves a free and enlightened people to purify their polity from old 
and deeply seated abuses, without bloodshed, without violence, without 
rapine, all points freely debated, all the forms of senatorial deliberation 
punctiliously observed, industry and trade not for a moment interrupted, 
the authority of law not for a moment suspended. These are things of 
which we may well be proud. These are things which swell the heart up 
with a good hope for the destinies of mankind. I cannot but anticipate 
a long series of happy years ; of years during which a parental Govem- 
' ment will be firmly supported by a grateful nation : of years during which 
war, if war should be inevitable, will find us an united people ; of years 
pre-eminently distinguished by the progress of arts, by the improvement 
of laws, by the augmentation of the public resources, by the diminution 
of the public burdens, by all those victories of peace, in which, far more 
than in any military successes, consists the true felicity of states, and the 
true glory of statesmen. With such hopes. Sir, and such feelings, I give 
my cordial assent to the second reading of a bill which I consider as in 
itself deserving of the warmest approbation, and as indispensably neces; 
sary, in the present temper of the public mind, to the repose of the coun- 
try' and to the stability of the throne. 
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A SPEECH 

DFIIVERtn IN THE HOUSE OF COMMON'S ON THE 20Tir 

01 September 1831. 

0 “ Mondaj, the ninetecnlh of Septembjr, 1831, the Bill to emend the representation 
of the people m England and M'ales nes reed a third time, at an earl> hour and 
in a thin house, nithout enj debate But on the question whether the Bill should 
pass a discussion arose which lasted three nights On the morning of the tu ent> - 
second of September the House ditided and the Bill passed by 345 votes to 23G 
The follow ing Speech w as made on the second night of the debate, 

I r is not Mitlioiit gieat difiitlence, Sir, that I rise to addiess )0U on a 
subject winch has been neaily e\hausted. Indeed, I should not have risen 
had I not thought that, though the arguments on this question aie for the 
most part old, our situation at pieseiit is m a gieat measure new. At 
length the Reform Bill, having passed without vital injury through all 
the dangers which threatened it, diinng a long and minute discussion, 
from the attacks of its enemies and from the dissensions of its friends, 
comes befoie us for our final latification, altcied, indeed, in some of its 
details for tho belter, and m so.ne foi the worse, but in its gieat piinciplcs 
still the same bill which, on the first of March, was proposed to the late 
Parliament, the same bill which was received witli joy and gratitude by 
the whole nation, the same bill which, in an instant, took away the power 
of interested agitators, and united 111 one firm body all the seels of sincere 
Reformers, the same bill which, at the late election, received the ajjpio- 
Intion of almost every gieat constituent body in the cmpiie. With a 
confidence which discussion has only strengthened, with an assuied hope 
of great public blessings if the wish of the nation shall he gratified, vnlii 
a deep and solemn apprehension of great public calamities if that wish 
shall be disappointed, I, for the last time, give my most heaity assent to 
this noble law, destined, I trust, to be the paicnt of many good laws, and, 
through a long senes of jears, to secure the repose anti jiromotc the 
piosperity of my countiy. 

When I say that I expect this bill to promote the prosiierity of the 
countiy, I by no means intend to encourage those chimeiical hopes 
which the honourable and learned Member for Rye,* who has so mucli 
distinguished himself in this debate, has imputed to the Reformei-s. The 
people, he says, are for the bill, because they expect that it wall im- 
mediately relieve all their distresses Sir, I believe that very few of that 
large and respectable class which we are now about to admit to a sliaie 
of political pow er entei tain any such absurd expectation They expect 
relief, I doubt not ; and I doubt not Uiat they w ill find it : but sudden 
relief they are far too wase to expect The bill, says the honourable and 
learned gentleman, is good for nothing : it is merely theoretical ; it i e- 
moves no real and sensible evil it vvill not give the people more vtoik, 
or higher wages, or cheaper bread. Undoubtedly, Sir, the bill will not 
immediately give all those things to the people But will any institutions 
“ -Mr Pemberton 
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51VC them all thobC Ihingi? Do the picaent histitutions of tlto c< tmliv 
secure to them those adtaiitage^’ If wo ate to pronounce the Kclonn 
Bill good for nothing, because it will not at once raise the nation from 
distress to piosperity, what are we to say of that s>stein under winch the 
nation has been of late sinking from prosperity into distiess? fhe 
defect la not in tlie Keforin Bill, but in the rery natuie of go\ eminent 
On the ph)sical condition of the great body of the people, go\ eminent 
acts not as a specific, but as an alteratire lU operation la powerful, 
indeed, and certain, but gradual and indirect. The busuieas of gorcrii- 
nient la not diieetly to make the people iicb, but to protect them m 
making themselves nch ; and a government winch attempts more than this 
IS precisely the goveiiimcnt winch is likely to perfoim less. Govoin- 
ments do not and cannot support the people \\e have no miraculous 
powers: we have not the rod of the llebrcw lawgiver . we cannot ram 
down bread on the multilude from i leaven • we cannot smite the roelc 
and give them to drink. We can give them only freedom to einplov 
their industry to the best advantage, and sccnril) m the cnjo>ment ol 
what their industry has acquired. 'I liese advantages it is our duty to give 
at the smallest possible cost. The diligence and forethought of in- 
dividuals will lliiH have fair play ; and it is onlj b) the diligence and lo.e- 
thought of individuals that the community can become prosperous. 
I am not aw.aio that Ills Majestj’s Ministers, or any ot the sup- 
porters of this lull, have eiicouiaged the people to hope, that Reform 
will remove divtic's, 111 any other way than by this indirect process. 
By this indirect process the bill will, I feel assured, conduce to llio 
national prosperity. If it had been p.asseel fifteen jeai-s ago, it would 
iiave saved us from our picsent embarrassments. If we pass u now, it 
will giwdually evtneate us fiom them. It v.ili secure (o iis a IIou.c ol 
Commons, which, by pieserviiig peace, by destroying monopolies, by 
taking away unnecessary public burthens hy judiciously distributing 
necessary public burtliciis, vyill, in tlie piogress of time, greatly nnpiove 
our condition, 'lliis it will do , and those who blame it for not doing 
more blame it for not doing what no Constitution, no code of laws, evei 
did 01 ever vull do; vihat no legislatoi, who was not an ignoiant and im- 
pnncipleel quack, ever ventuied to promise. 

But chimeneal .as are the hopes which the honouiable and learned 
Member for U)c imputes to the people, they are not, I lliiiik, moie 
chimerical than the fears winch he has himself avowed Indeed, tho^e 
very gentlemen who are constantly telling us that we gie taking a leap in 
tliedaik, that we pay no attention to the lessons of evpeiience, that we 
are mere theorists, are themselves the despwers of expciieiice, are them- 
selves the mere theorists. They are terrified at the thought of .admitting 
into Pailiament members elected by ten pound liouscholdeis 'Ihey li ive 
formed an their own imaginations a most frightful idea of these ineiubei'. 
My honourable and learned friend, the Member foi Cockeimoutli,’' o 
certain that these members will bake every oppoitumty of pioraotuig the 
interests of the joumej man in opposition to thoj,e of the capitalist 1 he 
honourable and learned Member for Rye is convinced that none but poi- 
sons who have strong local connections, will ever bo letmned for such 
constituent bodies My honourable friend, the Member for 1 hetfoidj-i- 
tells us, that none but mob oratois, men who aro willing to pay the base-.t 
couit to the multitude, will have any chance Other speakeis have gone 
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still further, utid hnve described to us the future borough members as so 
many Marats and Santerres, low, fierce, desperate men, who will turn 
the House into a bear-garden, and who will try to turn the monarchy into 
a republic, mere agitators, u-ithout honour, without sense, without educa- 
tion, uithout the feelings or the manneis of gentlemen. AVhenever, 
during the course of the fatiguing discussions bj' which we have been so 
long occupied, there has been a cry of “ question,” or a noise at the bar, 
the orator wiio has been interrupted has remarked, that such proceeding-, 
will be quite in place in the Reformed Parliament, but that we ought to 
remember that the House of Commons is still an assembly of gentlemen. 
Tills, I say, is to set up mere theory, or rather mere prejudice, in opposi- 
tion to long and ample experience. Are the gentlemen who talk thus 
ignorant that we have already the means of judging what kind of men 
the ten pound householders will send rip to 2?air!ameiit? Are they 
ignorant that there are even now large towns with very popular" franchise.s, 
with franchises even more democratic than those which will be beslou'ed 
by the present bill ? Ought they not, on their own pi"iiiciples, to look 
at the results of the e.xperiments rvhich have already been made, instead 
of predicting frightful calamities at random? How do the facts which 
are before us agree with their theories? Nottingham is a city with 
a franchise even more democratic tlian that which this bill establishes. 
Does Nottingham send hither mere vulgar demagogues? It returns two 
distinguished men, one an advocate, the other a soldier, both uncon- 
nected witli the town. Every man paying scot and lot has a vote at 
Leicester. 7 'his is a lower franchise than the ten pound franchise. Do wc 
find that the Members for Leicester are the mere tools of tire journeymen ? 
I was at Leicester during the contest of 1826 ; and I recollect that the 
suffrages of the scot and lot voters were pretty equally divided between 
two candidates, neither of them connected with the ^ilace, neither 
of them a slave of the mob, one a Tory Baronet from Deibyshire, the 
olbcr a most resjrectablc and excellent friend of mine, connected w'iih 
tbe manufacturing interest, and also an inhabitant of Derbyshire. Look 
at Norn-ich. Look at Northamiiton, with a franchise more democmtic 
than even the scot and lot franchise. Noithampton fonnerly returned Mr 
Perceval, and now returns gentlemen of high respectability, gentlemen 
v\ho have a great stake in the prosperity and tranquillity of the countrj'. 
Look at the metropolitan districts. This is an 17 forliori case. A^aj" it is 
— the expression, I fear, is awkward — an a foiliori case at two removes. 
The ten pound householders of the metropolis are persons in a lower 
station of life tlran the ten pound householders of other towns. The scot 
and lot franchise in the metropolis is again lower than the ten pound fran- 
chise. \ et have Westminster and Southwark been in the habit of send- 
ing us members of whom we have had reason to be ashamed, of whom 
we have not had reason to be proud ? I do not say that the inhabitants 
of Westminster and Southwark have always expressed their jjolitical 
sentiments with proper moderation. That is not the question. The 
question is this : what kind of men have they elected ? The ver)^ prin- 
ciple of all Representative government is, that men who do not judge 
well of public affairs may be quite comiietent to choose others who will 
judge better. Whom, then, have Westminster and Southwark sent us 
during the last fifty years, years full of great events, years of intense 
popular excitement ? Take any one of those nomination boroughs, the 
patrons of which have conscientiously endeavoured to send fit men 
into this House. Compare the Members for that borough with the 
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Members for Westminster and Southwark ; and you will have no doubt 
to which the preference is due. It is needless to mention INIr Fot., 
hlr Sheridan, Mr Tiemej', Sir,Samuel Roinilly. Yet I must pause at the 
name of Sir Samuel Romilly. AVas he a mob orator? Was he a servile 
flatterer' of the multitude ? Sir, if he had any fault, if there was any 
blemish on that most serene and spotless character, that character which 
every public man, and especially every professional man engaged in poli- 
tics, ought to propose to himself as a model, it -was this, that he despised 
jropularity too much and too visibly. The honourable hlember for Thet- 
ford told us that the honourable and learned Member for Rye, with all his 
talents, would have no chance of a seat in the Reformed Parliament, for- 
want of the qualifications which succeed on the hustings. Did Sir Samuel 
Romilly ever appear on the hustings of Westminster ? He never solicited 
one vote ; he never showed himself to the electors, till he had been re- 
turned at the head of the poll. Even then, as I have heard from one of his 
nearest relatives, it was with reluctance that he submitted to be chaired. 
He shrank from being made a show. He loved the people, and he 
served them ; but Coriolanus himself was not less fit to canvass them. I 
will mention one other name, that of a man of whom I have only a 
childish recollection, but who must have been intimately known to many 
of those who hear me, Mr Henry Thornton. lie was a man eminently 
upright, hcniourable, and religious, a man of strong understanding, a man 
of great political knowledge ; but, in all respects, the very reverse of a 
mob orator. He was a man who would not have yielded to what he con- 
sidered as unreasonable clamour, I will not say to save his seat, but to 
save his life. Yet he continued to represent Southwark, Parliament after 
Parliament, for many years. Such has been the conduct of the scot attd 
lot voters of the metropolis ; and there is clearly less reason to expect 
democratic violence from ten pound householders than from scot and lot 
householders ; and from ten pound householders in the countiy towns 
than from ten pound householders in London. Experience, I say, there- 
fore, is on our side j and on the side of our opponents nothing but mere 
conjcctuie and mere assertion. 

Sir, when this bill was first brought forward, I suj^ported it, not only on the 
ground of its intrinsic merits, but, also, because I was convinced that to reject 
itwould be a course full of danger. I believe that the danger of that course 
is in no respect diminished. I believe, on the contrary, that it is in- 
creased. We are told that there is a reaction. The warmth of the public 
feeling, it seems, has abated. In this story both the sections of the party 
opposed to Reform are agreed ; those who hate Reform, because it will 
remove abuses, and those who hate it, because it will avert anarchy; 
those who wish to see the electing body controlled by ejectments, 
and those who wish to see it controlled by riots. They must now, 

I think, be undeceived. They must have already discovered that the 
surest way to prevent a reaetion is to talk about it, and that the enthu- 
siasm of the people is at once rekindled by any indiscreet mention of 
their seeming coolness. This, Sir, is not the first reaction which the- 
sagacity of the Opposition has discovered since the Refonn Bill was 
brought in. Eveiy gentleman who sal in the late Parliament, every 
gentleman who, during the sitting of the late Parliament, paid attention 
to political speeches and publications, must remember how, for some 
time before the debate on General Gascoyne’s motion, and during the 
debate on that motion, and dowir to the very day of the dissolution, we 
were told that public feeling had cooled. The right honourable Baronet, 
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iho ember for Tamworlli, told us so. All the literary organs of the 
Opposition, from the Qimricrly Re\ic\\ cloun to the Morning Po=f, told 
us so. All the Members of the Opposition \nth uhom ue con\ei-sed in 
private told us so. I havcin my e>e a noble fiiend of mine, who assuied 
me, on the very ui"ht which preceded the dissolution, that the people 
had ceased to be zealous foi the Mmislenal plan, and that w e n ere more 
lihelv to lo e than to gain by the elections 1 he appeal was made to the 
jieople, and what was the result? What sign of a reaction appeared 
among the Ltverj' of London? What sign of a reaction did the honour- 
able Baronet who now represents Okclravnpton find among the frec- 
iiolders of Coi-nw.aU?* IIow nas it mth the large lepresinted tonns? 
Had Lnerpooi cooled? or Bnstol? or Leicester? or Coventry? oi Kot- 
tingham ? or A’ om ich ? How u as it u ith the great seats of mamifacturing 
industry, ^ orkshirc, and Lancashire, and Staffordshire, and Warwick- 
shire, and Cheshne? How vias it with the agricultural distiicts, Noith- 
umberLand and Cumbeilaud, Leicestershire and Lmcohishtre, Kent and 
Essev, Oxfordshire, Hampshire, Somersetshire, Dorsetshiie, Devonshire? 
Hon was it with the stiongholds of aiistocratical mtluence, Newark, and 
St.imford, and Hertford, and St zVlban’s? Never did .any people display, 
within the limits prescribed by law, so generous a feuoni, or so steadfast 
a determination, as that veiy people whose appaient languor had just 
before inspired the enemies of Reform with a delusive hope. 

.Such w.as the end of the leactton of z\pnl ; and, if that lesson shall not 
profit those to whom it was given, such and yet more signal will be the 
end of the reaction of September. The two cases are strictly analogous. 
In both cases the people weie eager when they believed the bill to be in 
danger, and quiet when they believed it to be in secuiity. During the 
three or four weeks which followed the piomulgation of the Ministerial 
plan, all was joy, and gratitude, and vigorous exertion. Everyvvheie 
meetings weie held; everywhere lesolutions were passed; fiom eveiy 
quartei w ere sent up petitions to tins House, and addresses to the Throne : 
and then the nation, hav ing giv en v ent to its first feelings of dehght, having 
cle.arly and stronglj evpiessed its opinions, h.aviiig seen the principle of 
the bill adopted by the House of Commons on the second leading, became 
composed, and awaited the lesiilt with a Iraiiqmlhty which the Opposi- 
tion mistook for mdificience All at once tlie aspect of affairs changed. 
General Gascoyaie’s .aiiiendmeiit nas caiTied ; the bill was again in 
danger ; exeitions were again necessviy. Tlien was it well seen whether 
the calmness of the public mmd was any* indication of indiffeience. The 
depth and smeenty’ of the prevailing sentiments were proved, not by meie 
talking, but by act.oiis, by votes, by sacnfices. Intimidation was defied ; 
expenses weie lejected ; old ties were broken : the people struggled man- 
fully ; they tnumplied gloriously : they placed the bill in petfect security, 
as far as this house was conceined; and they returned to their repose. 
They are now, as they were on the eve of General Gascoyme’s motion, 
awaiting the issue of the deliberations of Parluamcnt, without any indecent 
show of vaolence, but w ith anxious interest and immovable resolution. 
And bteaxse they aie not exhibiting that noisy and rapturous enthusiasm 
VI inch IS m Us ow n nature transient, because they arc not as much excited 
as on the day when the plan of the Government was first made known to 
them, or on the d.iy when the late Parliament was dissolved, because 
they do not po on week after week, hallooing, and holding meetings, 
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and marching aboul with flags, and making bonfires, and ilhiminating 
their houses, wc are again told tliat there is a reaction. To such a degree 
can men be deceived by their wishes, in spite of their own recent expe- 
rience. Sir, there is no reaction ; and there will be no reaction. All 
that has been said on this subject convinces me only that those who are 
now, for the second time, raising this cry, know nothing of the crisis in 
ivhich they are called on to act, or of the nation which they aspire to 
govern. All their opinions respecting this bill are founded 011 one great 
cnor. The)’ imagine that the public feeling concerning Reform is a 
mere whim which sprang up suddenly out of nothing, and which will as 
suddenly vanish into nothing. They, therefore, confidently expect a reac- 
tion. They are alw.'iys looking out for a reaction. Eveiytliing that they 
see, or that they hear, they constiiie into a sign of the approach of this 
reaction. They lesemble the man in Horace, who lies on the bank of 
the river, expecting that it will every moment pass by and leave him a 
clear passage, not knowing the depth and abundance of the fountain 
irhich feeds it, not knowing that it flows, and will flow on for ever. 
They have found out a hundred ingenious devices by uhicli they deceive 
theraselve.s. Sometimes they tell us that the public feeling about Reform 
was caused by the events which took place at Paris about fourteen months 
ago ; though every observant and impartial man knows, that the excite- 
ment which tire late French revolution produced in England was not the 
cause but the effect of that progress which liberal opinions had made 
amongst us. Sometimes they tell us that we should not have been 
troubled with any complaints on the subject of the Representation, if the 
House of Commons had agreed to a certain motion, made in the session 
of 1830, for inquiry into the causes of the public distress. I remember 
nothing about that motion, except that it gave rise to the dullest debate 
ever known ; and the country, I am firmly convinced, cared not one 
straw about it. But is it not strange that men of real ability can deceive 
themselves so grossly, as to think that any change in the government of a 
foreign nation, or the rejection of any single motion, however popular, 
could all at once raise up a great, rich, enlightened nation, against its 
ancient institutions? Could such small drops have produced an over- 
flowing, if the vessel had not alfe.ady been filled to the very brim ? These 
explanations are incredible, and if they were credible, would be anything 
but consolatory. If it were really tnte that the English people had taken 
a sudden aversion to a representative system which they had always 
loved and admired, because a single division in Parliament had gone 
against their wishes, or because, in a foreign country, in circumstances 
bearing not the faintest analogy to those in which we are placed, a 
change of dynasty had happened, what hope could we have for such a 
nation of madmen? How could wc expect that the present form of go- 
vernment, or any form of government, would be durable amongst them ? 

Sir, the public feeling concerning Reform is of no such recent origin, 
and springs from no such frivolous causes. Its first faint commencement 
may be traced far, very far, back in our histor)'. During seventy years 
that feeling has had a great intluence on the public mind. Through the 
first thirty years of the reign of George the Third, it was gradually in- 
creasing. The great leaders of the two parties in the State were favour, 
able to Reform. Plans of reform were supported by large and most 
respectable minorities in the House of Commons. The French Revolu- 
tion, filling the higher and^ middle cliisses with an extreme dread of 
change, and the war c.alling away the public attention from internal to 
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extenial politic?, tlircu" the question back ; but tlic people never lost 
.si<;ht of it. Peace came, and they were at leisure to think of domestic . 
imj>rovements. Distress came, and tliey suspected, as was natural, that 
tlieir distress was the effect of unfaithful stewardship and unskilful legis- 
lation. An opinion favourable to Parliamentary Reform grew up rapidly, 
and became strong among the middle classes. But one tie, one strong 
tie, still bound those classes to the Toiy party. I mean the Catholic 
Question. It is impossible to deny that, on that subject, a large propor- 
tion, a majority, I fear, of the middle class of Englishmen, conscientiouMy , 
held opinions opjjosed to those which I have always entertained, and were 
disposed to sacrifice every other consideration to what they regarded as a 
religious duty. Thus the Catholic Question hid, so to speak, the question 
of Parliamentary Reform. The feeling in favour of Parliamentary Reform 
grew, but it grew in the shade. Every man, I think, must have obserr'ed 
the progress of that feeling in his own social circle. But few Reform 
meetings were held, and few petitions in favour of Reform presented. At 
length the Catholics were emancipated ; the solitary link of sympathy 
which attached the people to the Tories was broken ; the cry of “ No 
Popery” could no longer be opposed to the cry of “Reform.” That 
which, in the opinion of the two great parties in Parliament, and of a 
vast portion of the community, had been the first question, suddenly dis- 
appeared ; and the question of Parliamentary Reform took the first place. 
Then was put forth all the strength which had been growing in silence 
and obscurity. Then it appeared that Reform had on its side a coalition 
of interests and opinions unprecedented in our history, all the liberality 
and intelligence which had supported the Catholic claims, and all the 
clamour which had opposed them. 

This, I believe, is the true history of that public feeling on the subject of 
Reform which has been ascribed to causes quite inadequate to the pro- 
duction of such an effect. If ever there was in die history of mankind'a ' 
national sentiment which was the very opposite of a caprice, with which 
accident had nothing to do, which was produced by the slow, steady, cer- 
tain progress of the human mind, it is the sentiment of the English people 
on the subject of Reform. Accidental circumstances may have brought 
that feeling to maturity in a particular ye.ar, or a particular month. That 
point I udll not dispute ; for it is not worth disputing. But those acci- 
dental circumstances have brought on Reform, only as the circumstance 
that, at a particular time, indulgences were offered for sale in a particular 
town in Saxony, brought on the great separation from the Church of Rome. 
In both cases the public mind was prepared to move on the slightest impulse. 

Thinking thus of the public opinion concerning Reform, being con- 
vinced that this opinion is the mature product of time and of discussion, 
I expect no reaction. I no more expect to see my countrymen again 
content with the mere semblance of a Representation, than to see them 
again drowning witches or burning heretics, trying causes by red hot 
ploughshares, or offering up human sacrifices to wicker idols. I no more 
c.xpect a reaction in favour of Gatton and Old Sarum, than a reaction 
in favour of Thor and Odin. I should think such a reaction almost as 
much a miracle as that the shadow should go back upon the dial. 
Revolutions produced by violence are often followed by reactions ; the 
victories of reason once gained, are gained for eternity. 

In fact, if there be, in the present aspect of public affairs, any sign 
peculiarly full of evil omen to the opponents of Reform, it is that very 
calmness of the public mind on which they found their expectation of 
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success. They think tliat it is the calmness of indifierence. It is the 
calmness of confident hope : and in proportion to the confidence of hope 
will be thiTbittcmess of disappointment. Disappointment, indeed, I do 
not anticipate. That we are certain of success in this House is now acknow- 
ledged ; and our opponents have, in consequence, during the whole of 
this Session, and particularly during the present debate, addressed their 
argrtments .and exhortations rather to the Lords than to the assembly of 
which they are themselves Members. Their principal argument has 
always been, that the bill will destroy the peerage. The honourable and 
learned Member for Rye ha.s, in, plain terms, called on the Barons of 
England to save their order from democratic encroachments, by rejecting 
this measure. All these arguments, all these appeals, being interpreted, 
mean this : “ Proclaim to your countrymen that you have no common 
interests with them, no common sympatliies with them ; that you can be 
powerful only by their weakness, and exalted only by their degradation ; 
that the corniption which disgusts them, and the oppression against which 
their spirit rises up, are indispensable to your authority ; that the freedom 
and purity of election are incompatible with the very existence of your 
House. Give them clearly to understand that your power rest.s, not ns 
they have hitherto ‘imagined, on their rational convictions, or on their 
habitual veneration, or on your own great property, but on a .system 
fertile of political evils, fertile also of low iniquities of which ordinary 
justice takes cognisance. Bind up, in inseparable union, the privileges 
of your estate with the grievances of ours : resolve to stand or fall with 
abuses visibly marked out for destniction : tell the jreople that they are 
attacking you in attacking the three holes in the wall, and that they shall 
never get rid of the three holes in the wall, till they have got rid of you ; 
that a hereditaiy peerage and a representative assembly, can co-exist onlj' 
in name, and that, if they will have a real House of Peers, they must be 
content with a mock House of Commons.” This, I say, is the advice 
given to the Lords by those who call themselves the friends of aristocracy. 
That advice so pernicious will not be followed, I am well assured ; )‘et I 
cannot but listen to it with uneasiness. I cannot but wonder that it 
should proceed from the lips of men who are constantly lecturing us on the 
duty of consulting history and experience. Have they never heard what 
effects counsels like their own, when too faithfully followed, have pro- 
duced ? Have they never visited that neighbouring country, which still 
presents to the eye, even of a passing stranger, the signs of a great 
dissolution and renovation of society ? Have they never walked by those 
stately mansions, now sinking into decay, and portioned out into lodging 
rooms, which line the silent streets of the Faubourg St Germain ? Have 
they never seen the ruins of those castles whose terraces and gardens 
overhang the Loire ? Have they never heard that from those magnificent 
hotels, from those ancient castles, an aristocracy as splendid, as brave, as 
proud, as accomplished, as ever Europe saw, was driven forth to exile 
and beggary, to implore the charity of hostile Governments and hostile 
creeds, to cut wood in the back settlements of America, or to teach 
French in the schoolrooms of London? And why were those haughty 
nobles destroyed with that utter destruction? Why were they scatteied 
over the face of the earth, their titles abolished, their escutcheons 
defaced, their parks wasted, their palaces dismantled, their heritagi.- 
given to strangers? Because they had no sympathy with the peo- 
ple, no discernment of the signs of their lime ; because, in the ]nide 
and narrowness of their hearts, they called those whose warning.-. 
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miglit have saved them theorists and spcetilalors ; hecaiisc the)' 
refii'ed all concession till tlie lime had arrived ivhen no concession 
would avail. I have no apprehension that such a fate awaits the 
nobles of England, I draw no parallel between our aristocrac)- and 
that of France. Those who represent the peerage as a class who^e powe r 
is incompatible with the just influence of the people in the State, draw 
that parallel, and not I. They do all in their power to place the Lord-, 
and Commons of England in that position with respect to each other in 
which the French gentry stood with respect to the Third Estate. Ihit I 
am convinced that tliese advisers will not succeed. We. .sec, with pride 
and delight, among the friends of the people, the Talbots, the Caven- 
dishes, the princely house of Howard. Foremost among those who have 
entitled themselves, by their exertions in this House, to the lasting grati- 
tude of their countrymen, we see the descendants of Marlborough, of Russell, 
and of Derby. I hope, and firmly believe, that the Louis will .see whit 
their interests and their honour rctpiirc. 1 hope, and firmly believe, that 
tlicy will act in such a manner as to entitle tbemselves to the esteem and 
."iffection of the people. But if not, let not the enemies of Reform imagine 
that their reign is straightway to recommence, or that the)' have obtained 
anything more than a short and uneasy respite. We are bound to re.spccl 
(he constitutional rights of the Peers ; but we are bound alsff not to forget 
our own. We, too, bare our privileges ; we, too, are an estate of tiie 
tcalm. A House of Commons strong in the love and confidence of the 
jieopie, a House of Commons which has iiotliiiig to fear from a dissolu- 
tion, is something in the government. Some persons, I well know, 
indulge a hope that the lejection of the bill will at once restore the 
domination of that party which fled from power last November, leaving 
everything abroad and everything at home in confusion ; leaving the 
European system, whicli it had built up at a vast cost of blood and 
treasure, falling to pieces in every direction ; leaving the dynasties which 
it had restored, hastening into exile ; leaving the nations which it had joined 
together, breaking away from each other ; leaving the fundholders in 
dismay ; IcaHng the peasantry in insurrection ; leaving the most fertile 
counties lighted up willi the fires of incendiaries ; leaving the capital in 
such a state, that a royal procession could not pass safely though it. 
Dark and terrible, beyond any season within my remembrance of 
political affairs, was the day of their flight. Far darker and far moie 
leirible will be the day of their lettim. 'J'liey will return in opposition to 
the whole British nation, united as it was never before united on any 
internal question ; united as firmlj' as when the Armada was sailing up 
the Channel ; united as firmly as when Bonaparte pitched his camp on 
the cliffs of Boulogne. They will lelnni pledged to defend evils whicli 
the people are resolved to destroy. They will return to a situation in 
which they can stand only hy cnishing and trampling down public 
opinion, and from which, if they fall, they may, in their fall, diag down 
with them the whole frame of society. Against such evils, should such 
evils appear to threaten the country, it wilt be our privilege and our duty 
to warn onr gracious and beloved Sovereign. It will be our privilege 
mid our duty to convey the wishes of a loyal people to the throne of a 
patriot king. At such a crisis the proper place for the Idoiwe of Common.s 
IS in front of the nation ; and in that place this House will assuredly be 
found. Whatever prejudice or sveakness may do elsewhere to ruin the 
empire, here, I trust, will not be wanting the wisdom, the virtue, and tlie 
tncigy that may save it. 
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A SPEECH 

Delivered in the House of Commons on the iotii 
OF October, 1S31. 


On theinoming of Saturday, the eighth of October, 1831, the House of Lords, hy a 
majority of 190 to 158, rejected the Reform Bill. On the Monday follounng, Lord 
Ebrington, member for Jievonshire, moved the following resolution in the House 
of Commons: 

"That •while this House deeply lamcnt.sthe present fate of a hill fornmcndtnq: the 
representatiem of the people in England and Wales in favonr of >.hicli the opinion 
of the country stands unequivocally pronounced, and which has been matured by 
discussions the most anxious and laborious it feels itself called upon to re.isscrt iis 
firm adherence to tlic principle and leading provisions of that great measure, and 
to expret-s its unabated confidence in the mtegrity, persevemnev, ;<nd ability of 
those -Minislers, who, in introducing and conducting ti, have so well consulted the 
. best interests of the countrj'.’’ 

The resolution “Was carried by 329 votes to 198. The following .speech was made 
early in the debate. 

I DOUBT, Sir, whether any person who Jiad merely heard the speech of 
the right honourable Member for the University of Cambridge* would 
iiave been able to conjecture what the question is wliicli we are discussing, 
and wliat the occasion on which tve are assembled. For myself, I can 
with perfect certainty declare that never in tlie whole course of my life 
did I feel my mind oppressed by so deep and solemn a sense of respon- 
sibility as at the present moment. ■ 1 firmly believe that the countiwisnow 
in danger of calamities greater than ever threatened it, from domestic 
inisgovemment or from foreign liostilily. The danger is no less tlian this, 
that there may be a complete alienation of lire people from their nder.s. 
To soothe the public mind, to reconcile the ]5eople to tlie delay, tlic short 
delay, which must inten’enc before their wishes can be legitimately grati- 
fied, and in the meantime to avert civil discord, and to upbold the 
authority of law, these arc, I conceive, the olijccts of my nolile friend, the 
Member for Devonshire : these ought, at the present crisis, to be the 
objects of every honest Englishman. They are objects which will as- 
suredly be attained, if v.-e rise to this great occasion, if we lake our stand 
in the place which the Constitution has assigned to us, if we employ, witli 
liccoming firmness and dignity, the powers which belong to us as trustees 
of the nation, and as adviscre of the Throne. 

Sir, the Resolution of my noble friend consists of two parts. He calls 
upon us to declare our undiminished attachment to tlie principles of the 
Reform Bill, and also our undiminished confidence in His Majesty’s 
hlinisters. I consider these two declarations as identical. The question 
of Reform is, in my opinion, of such paramount importance, that, ap- 
proring the principles of tlie Ministerial Bill, I must think the Minisler.s 
who have brought tliat bill forward, although I may differ from tlicm on 
some minor points,. entitled to the strongest support of Parliament. The 
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right honourable centleman, the Member for the b nivereity of Cambridge, 
has attempted to divert the course of the debate to questions comparatively 
unimportant. He has said much about the coal duty, about the candle duty, 
about the budget of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. On most of 
the points to which he has referred, it would be easy for me, were I so 
inclined, to defend the Ministers ; and where I could not defend them, I 
should find it easy to recriminate on those who preceded them. The right 
honourable Member for the University of Cambridge has taunted the 
Ministers u-ith the defeat which their plan respecting the timber trade 
sustained in the last Parliament. I might, perhaps, at a more convenient 
season, be tempted to inquire whether that defeat was more disgraceful 
to them or to their predecessors. I might, perhaps, be tempted to ask 
the right honourable gentleman whether, if he had not been treated, while 
in office, with more fairness than he has shown while in opposition, it 
would have been in his power to carry his best bill, the Beer Bill ? He 
has accused the Ministers of bringing forward financial propositions, and 
then withdrawing those propositions. Did not he bring forward, during 
the Session of 1S30, a plan respecting the sugar duties? And was not 
that plan withdrawn? But, Sir, this is mere trifling. I will not be 
seduced from the matter in hand by the right honourable gentleman's 
example. At the present moment I can see only one question in the 
State, the question of Reform ; only two parties, the friends of the Reform 
Bill and its enemies. 

It is not my intention, Sif, again to discuss the merits of the Reform 
Bill. The principle of that bill received the approbation of the late 
House of Commons after a discussion of ten nights ; and the bill 
as it now stands, after a long and most laborious investigation, passed the 
present House of Commons by a majority which was nearly half as large 
again as the minority. This was little more than a fortnight ago. No- 
thing has since occurred to change our opinion. The justice of the case 
i.s unaltered. The public enthusiasm is undiminished. Old Sarum has 
grornr no larger. Manchester has grown no smaller. In addressing this 
House, therefore, I am entitled to assume that the bill is in itself a good 
bill. If so, ought we to abandon it merely because the Lords have 
rejected it ? We ought to respect the Lawful privileges of their House ; 
but we ought also to assert our own. We are constitutionally as inde- 
pendent of their Lordships as their Lordships are of us. We have pre- 
cisely as good a right to adhere to our opinion as they have to dissent 
from it. In speaking of their decision, I will attempt to follow that 
example of moderation which was so j«diciov.s,ly set by my noble friend, 
the Member for Devonshire. I will only say that I do not think that 
they are more competent to form a correct judgment on a political ques- 
tion than we are. It is certain that, on all the most important points on 
which the two Houses have for a long time past differed, the Lords 
have at length come over to the opinion of the Commons. I am there- 
fore entitled to say, that with respect to all those points, the Peers them- 
selves being judges, the House of Commons was in the right and the 
House of Lords in the wrong. It was thus with respect to the Slave- 
trade ; it was thus with respect to Catholic Emancipation : it was thus 
with several other important questions. I, therefore, cannot think that 
we ought, on the present occasion, to surrender our judgment to those 
who have acknowledged that, on former occasions of the same kind, we 
have judged more correctly than they. 

Then again, Sir, I cannot forget how the majority and the minority ji. 
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this House uere composed ; I cannot foiget that the majority contained 
almost all those gentlemen \\ ho are returned bj large bodies of electors 
It IS, I behete, no exaggeration to sa), tliat there were single Members 
of the majonty who had mote constituents than the avhole minority put 
together. I speak advisedlj and senousU I bcliet e that the number 
of freeholders of Yorkshue exceeds that of all the electors who return the 
Opposition. I cannot with propriety comment here on anj repoits 
which may have been circulated concerning the majontj .and minority m 
the House of Lords I may, however, mention these notonously histo- 
ncal facts ; that dunng the last forty jears the powers of the executive 
Government have been, almost without intermission, exercised by a paity 
opposed to Refonn ; and ttiat a veiy' great number of Peeis have been 
created, and all the present Bishops raised to the bench dining those 
years. On this question, therefore, while I feel moie than usual respect 
foi the judgment of the House of Commons, I feel less than usual respect 
for the judgment of the House of Loids Oiii decision is the decision 
of the nation ; the decision of their Loidships can scarcely be considered 
as the decision even of that class from winch the Peeis aie generally 
selected, and of which they may be considered as viitual lepicsentatives, 
the great landed gentlemen of England. It seems to me clear, tliercfoie, 
that we ought, notwithst.anding what has passed in the other House, to 
adheic to out opinion concerning the Refonii Bill 

The next question is this ; ought we to make a foimal declaration that 
w e adheie to our opinion ? I think that w c ouglit to make such a de- 
claration ; and I am sine that we cannot mal.e it in moie temperate or 
more constitution.al teims than those which my noble friend asks us to 
.adopt. I support the Resolution which lie has pioposcd with all my 
lie.ait and soul . I support it as a fiiend to Refoim ; but I suppoit it still 
more as a fiioiid to law, to propeitv, to social ordei. No observant 
and uiiprejiidiccd man can look forw.aid w ithout gieat alarm to the effects, 
which th e recent decisionnT.the Lords may possibly produce I do, Viot 
piectict, I do not expect, open, armed insurrection What, ,L. appre- 
hend is this, that the people may engage in a siigit., but,Xxtensive and 
lierseveiing war against the law. What I apprehciuris, that England 
may exhibit the s.ame spectacle which Iieland exliibited tliiee jeai, 
ago, agitators stronger than the magistrate, associations stionger than 
the law, a Govemmeiit powerful enough to be hated, and not powerful 
enough to be feaied, a people bent on indemnifying themselves by illegal 
excesses for the want of legal privileges I tear, that we may before 
long see the tribunals defied, the tax-gatherer resisted, public credit 
shaken, pioperty insecuie, the whole frame of society hastening to disso- 
lution It IS e.asj to say, "Be bold be firm: defy intimidation: let 
the law have its course the law is strong enough to put down the 
seditious ” Sir, we have heard all this blustenng before , and we know 
in what It ended. It is the blusteung of little men whose lot has fallen 
on a great crisis. Xcixes scourging the winds, Canute commanding the 
w.aves to recede from his footstool, were but tjpesof the folly of those 
who apply the maxims of the Quarter Sessions to the great convulsions 
of society 'Ihe law h.as no eves the law h.as no hands the l.-’w is 
nothing, nothing but a piece of paper punted by the King’s printer, with 
the King’s arms at the top, till public opinion bieathes the breath of life 
into the dead letter. We found this in Ireland The Catholic .\sso- 
ciation beaided the Govcmniciit Tk- Government resolved to put 
down the .\ssociatioii .-Vii nidictmeni was biought against mv honour- 
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able and learned friend, the Member foi Ivciry. The Grand Jury threw 
it out. Tarhamcnt met. The Lords. Commissioneis came doun w itli a 
speech recommending the suppression of the self-constituted leglblatme 
ol Dublin. A bill Mas brought in: it p.assed both Houses by large 
majorities : it rcceiscd the Roy a! assent. And what effect did it jiro- 
ducc-? Lvactly as much as that old Act of Queen Elizabeth, still iime- 
jiealed, by mIiicIi it is provided that every man who, without a special 
exemption, shall eat meat on Endays and .Saturday’s, shall pay a fine of 
twenty shillings or go to prison fora month. Not only was the Asso- 
ciation not destroyed; its power was not for one clay suspended ; it 
flourished and waxed stiong under the law which had been made for the 
purpose of annihilating it. The elections of 1S26, the Clare election 
two years later, proved the folly of those who think that nations are 
goremed by wax and parchment . and, at length, in the close of 1828, 
the Goienimcnt had only one plain choice before it, concession orchil 
war. Sir, 1 fninly bebc\e that, if the people of England shall lose all 
hope of cartying the Reform Bill by constitutional means, they will foitli- 
with begin to offer to the Goiernment the same kind of resislance which 
was offi-red to the late Goiernment, llnee years ago, by the people of 
Iieland, a rcaistance by no means amounting to lebellion, a resistance 
rarely amounting to any crime defined by the law, but a lesislance neier- 
ilieless which is quite sufficient to obstruct the course of justice, to dis- 
turb the pursuits of industry, and to present the accumulation of wealth. 
And Is not this a danger which we ought to fear? And is not this a 
danger which we nie bound, by all means in our powei, to avert > And 
who arc those who taunt us for yielding to iiUimidation ? \Vjio aic 
those who affect to speak wrtli contempt of associations, and agilatois, 
and pubhc meetings? Eien tlie very persons who, scarce two yeais 
ago, gave up to associations, and agitators, and public meetings, their 
«^oasted Protestant Constitution, proclaiming all theAime that they saw 
iWc not"'® of Catholic Emancipation as stipns.bz^P^?L mom, surely, 
'"r,reedb defence which p-w now the .racier ol ■' 
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Uie jicrice is kept at New York. It is b) the assent and support of the 
people. I understand also how the peace is kept at Milan It is by the 
iiayonets of tlie Austrian soldieis. But how the peace is to be kept 
uhen you have neither the popular assent nor the nnhtaiy force, how the 
peace is to be kept in England by a Government acting on the pnnciples 
of the present Opposition, I do not tindcrskind. 

There is in trutli a gieat anomaly in the relation between the English 
jicople and their Goveniment. Oui institutions aie either too popular or 
not popular enough. The people have not sufiicient power in making 
the laws ; but tliey have quite sufiicient powei to impede the esecution 
of thelawswhen made. The Eegislaluie is almost enliielj aristocralical ; 
the machineiy by winch the degices of the Legislature aic earned into 
effect is almost entirely populai ; and, therefore, we constantly see .all the 
])Ower which ought to evecute the law, emiiloyed to counter.ict the law. 
Thus, for e\ampie, with a fciiminal code which carries its rigour to the 
length of atiocity, we have a cmnmal judicature which often cairies its 
lenity to the length of peijuiy. Our law of libel is the most .absurdly 
sevcie that evei e.xisted, so absurdly seveie that, if it were earned into 
full effect, it would be much moie o])piessive than a ceiisoiship. And 
yet, with this seveie law of libel, we have a press which piactically is as 
flee as the aii. In 1819 the Miiiisieis complained of the alairaing 
increase of seditious and blasphemous inibheauons. They pioposcd a 
bill of gical iigour to slop the giov.lh of the evil ; and they cairied their 
bill. It w.as enacted, that the pubhshci of a seditious libel might, on a 
.second conviction, be banished, and that if he should return fioui banish- 
ment, he might be tiansportcd. How often w.as this law put in force ? 
Not once. Last year we lepcaled it : but it w.as already dead, 01 lather 
it w.as dead born. It w.as obsolete befoie Le Rot, !c vent had been pio- 
iiounced over it. Eoi any effect which it pioduced it might as well have 
been in the Code Napoleon as in the English .statute Book. And why 
did the Goveniment, having solicited and piocuied so shaip and weighty 
a weapon, straightway hang it up to lust? Was Iheie less sediiion, were 
theie fewei libels, aftei the p.assiiigof the Act than befoie it ? Sir, the vciy 
next year was the year iSao, the year ot the Bill of Pains and Pen.iltics 
.against Queen Caioline, the veiyyeai when the public mind w.as most ex- 
cited, the veryyeai when the public press was most scuinloiis Why then did 
not the Ministers use then new law ? Because they durst not : because they 
could not. They had obtained It with ease ; foi in obtaining it they had to 
de.al with a subservient Pailiainent. Thev could not eveciite it : for in 
executing it they would have to deal with a lefractoiy people. The=c arc 
instances of the difficulty of carrying the l.iw into effect when the people 
aie inclined to thwait their rulers. The gie.at anom.aly, 01, to speak moie 
piopeily, the great evil which I have described, wknild, I believe, be 
icmoved by the Reform Bill. That bill would estakhsh harmony be- 
tween the people and the Legislature. It would give a fair sliaie in the 
making of laws to those witlioiil whose co-opciation laws are nicic waste 
paper. Under a refoimcd system vve should not see, as we now often 
see, the nation repealing Acts of Pailiainent as fast as vve and the Lords 
can pass them. As I believe that the Reform Bill would piodiice this 
blessed and salutary' concoid, so I fe.ai that the lejcction of the Refoim 
Bill, if that rejection should be consideied as final, will aggravate the 
evil which I have been describing to an unprecedented, to a tcriiblc ex- 
tent. To all the laws which might be passed for the collection of the 
revenue, 01 for the pievcnlion of sedition, the people woidd oppose the 
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same kind of resistance by means of which they have succeeded in miti- 
gating, I might say in abrogating, the law of libel. There would be so 
many offenders that the Government would scarcely know at whom to 
aim its blow. Ever}' offender would have so many accomplices and pro- 
tectors that the blow would almost always miss the aim. The Veto of 
the people, a Veto not pronounced in set form like that of the Roman 
Tribunes, but quite as effectual as that of the Roman Tribunes for the 
purpose of impeding public measures, would meet the Government at 
every turn. The administration would be unable to preserve order at 
home, or to uphold the national honour abroad ; and, at length, men 
who are now moderate, who now think of revolution with horror, would 
begin to wish that the lingering agony of the State might be terminated 
by one fierce, sharp, decisive crisis. 

Is there a way of escape from these calamities ? I believe that there 
is. I believe that, if we do our duty, if we give the people reason to be- 
lieve that the accomplishment of their wishes is only deferred, if we 
declare our undiminished attachment to the Reform Bill, and our resolu- 
tion to support no Minister who will not support that bill, we shall avert 
the fearful disasters which impend over the country. There is danger 
that, at this conjuncture, men of more zeal than wisdom may obtain a 
fatal influence over the public mind. With these men will be joined 
others, who have neither zeal nor wisdom, common barrators in politics, 
dregs of society which, in times of violent agitation, ar e tossed up from 
the bottom to the top, and which, in quiet times, sink again from the top 
to their natural place at the bottom. To these men nothing is so hateful 
as the prospect of a reconciliation between the orders of the State. A 
crisis like that which now makes every honest citizen sad and anxious 
^ fills these men with joy, and with a dete.itable hope. And how is it that 
such men, fomred by nature and education to be objects of mere coir- 
tempt, can ever inspire terror? How is it that such rrren, without 
talents or acquirements sufficient for the management of a vestry, some- 
times become dangerous to great empires? Tire secret of their power 
lies in the indolence or faitlilessncas of lliose who ought to take the 
lead in the redress of public grievances. The rvhole history of low 
traders in sedition is contained in that fine old Hebrew fable which 
rve have all read in the Book of Judges. The trees meet to choose a 
king. The vine, and the fig tree, and the olive tree decline the office. 
Then it is that the sovereignty of the forest devolves upon the bramble : 
then it is that from a base and noxious shiub goes forth the fire which 
devours the cedars of Lebanon. Let us be instructed. If we are afraid 
of Political Unions and Reform Associations, let the House of Commons 
become the chief point of political union ; let the House of Commons be 
the great Reform Association. If we are afraid that the people may 
attempt to accomplish their wishes by unlawful means, let us give them 
a solemn pledge that we will use in their cause all our high and ancient 
privileges, so often victorious in old conflicts with tyranny ; those pri- 
vileges which our ancestors invoked, not in vain, on the day when a' 
faithless king filled our house with his guards, took'his seat. Sir, on your 
chair, and saw your predecessor kneeling on the floor before him. The 
Constitution of England, thank God, is not one of those constitutions 
which are past all repair, and which must, for the public welfare, be 
utterly destroyed. It has a decayed part ; but it has also a sound and 
precious part. It requires purification ; but it contains within itself the 
means by uhich that purification may be effected. We read that in old 
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time?, when the villeins were driven to revolt by oppression, when the 
crrstles of the nobility rvere bttnred to the ground, when the warehouses 
of London were pillaged, when a hundred thousand insurgents appeared 
in arms on Blackheath, when a foul murder perpetrated in their presence 
had raised their passions to madness, when they were looking round for 
some captain to succeed and avenge him whom they had lost, just then, 
before Hob Jlillcr, or Tom Carter, or JackStr.aw, could place himself at 
their head, the King rode up to them and evclatmed, “ 1 will be your 
leader !” and at once the infuriated multitude laid down their arms, sub- 
mitted to his guidance, dispersed at his command. Herein let us imitate 
him. Our countrymen are, I fear, at this moment, but too much dis- 
posed to lend a credulous ear to selfidi impostors. Let us s.ay to them, 
“ \Vc are your lenders ; we, your own house of Commons ; we, the con- 
stitutional inter pteters of \oiil wishes ; the knights of forty English shires, 
the citizens and burgesses of all \ our largest towns. Our lawful power 
'^hall be firmly everted to the utmost m your cause; and our law fid 
power is such, that when firmly e.verted in your cause, it must finally pre- 
vail.” This tone it is our interest and our duty to take. The circum- 
stances admit of no del.ay. Is there one among ns who is not looking 
W'ith breathless anxiety for the next tidings w hich m.ay annve from the 
remote parts of the kingdom? Even while I speak, the moments are 
passing aw .ay, the irrevocable moments pregnant with the destiny of a 
gieat people. The countr)’ is in danger : it may be saved : we can save 
It : this is the w.ay : this is tl^e time. In oiii hands aie the issues of 
gieat good and great evil, the issues of the life and death of the Stale. 
Mtiy the lesult of oui deliberations be the icpose and piosperity of that 
noble country which is entitled to all our lose; and foi the safety of 
which we arc answeiable to our own consciences, to the niemorj' of 
future ages, to the judge of all hearts ! 
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A SPEECH 

Delivehed in the IIorsE or Commons on the 
i6ih of Decemulu 1S31. 

On the sixteenth o^DeeemhcriS^i, Eord Althnrpe ninxefl the second reidin" 

of the Bill to ninend the representn'ton of the people in Lnitl'intl nnd \\ 'lies. Lord 
Porchcster moxedi as an amendment, that the bill should be read a second time 
that d ly six moaths The debate lasted till after midnicht, and n is then nd- 
joiimed till tncUe at noon I he House did not dixide till one on the Silnd n 
raornins The amendment uas then rejected by 331 xo*cs to 162 . and the 
oaqin il motion nas carried. Ihc fo'louing Spcec’i was made on the first night o'' 
the ilebatc 

1 c\N assure my noble fiieni.t,* for wltom I cnlertain sentiments of 
icapect and kindness which no political difference will, I trust, ever dis- 
turb, that his remarks hate given me no pain, except, indeed, the pain 
wh'di I feel at being compelled to say a few wonls about mjself. Those 
tveids shall be \ery few. I know how unpopular egotism is m this 
lioii'C. -Ify noble fiientl says that, in the debates of last Marcli, I de- 
clared mjself opposed to the ballot, and that I have since tecanted, for 
thepuqmso of making myself popular with the inhabitants of Leeds. My 
noble fiiend is altogether mistaken. I never said, in any debate, that I 
w.as opoosed to the ballot. The word b.allot nevei passed my lips 
within th.s House. I observed stuct silence respecting it on two 
accounts; in the fust place, because my own opinions were, till xery 
lately, undecided ; in the second place, because I knew- that the agita- 
tion of that question, a que-tion of which the impoitance appeals to 
me to be gieatly overrated, would divide those on w’hose firm and cordial 
union the safety of the empire depends My noble friend has taken 
this opjiortunitv of replying to a speech W'hich I made la.st Octobei. 
The doctiines which I then laid down weie, according to him, most ni- 
teinpcratc .and dangerous. IN ow. Sir, at happens, cuiiously enough, that 
my noble friend has himself asserted, in liis speech of this night, those 
veiy doctnnes, m language so neaily resembling mine that I might fanly 
accuse him of plag ansm. I said that laws ha\e no force in themselves, 
and that, unless supported by public opinion, they aie a meie dead letter. 
The noble Lo d has said exactly the same thing to night. “ Keep your 
old Constitution," he exclaims; “for, whatever may be its defects in 
theor)-. It has moie of the public veneration than your new Constitution 
w ill hav e ; and no law s can be efficient, unless they have the public vene- 
ration.” 1 said, that statutes aie in themselves only w.ax and paichment ; 
nnd I was called an incendiary by the opposition. .The noble Lord has 
said to-night that statutes in themselves are only ink and paichment ; and 
those very persons who reviled me have enthusiastically cheeied him. I 
am quite at a loss to understand how doctrines winch me, in his mouth, 
true and constitutional, can, m mine, be false and revolutionar}’. 


Lorii Mnhon 
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But, Sir, it is time that I should address inj-sclf to the momentous ques- 
tion before us. I shall certainly give my be.-t support to this bill, through 
all its stages ; and, in so doing, I conceive that I shall act in strict con- 
formity with the resolution by which this House, tou ards the close of the 
late Session, declared its unabated attachment to the principles and to the 
leading provisions of the First Reform Bill. All those principles, nil 
those leading provisions, I find in the present measure. In the details 
there are, undoubtedly, considerable alterations. Most of the alterations 
appear to me to be improvements ; and even those alterations which I 
cannot consider as in themselves improvements will yet he most useful, if 
their effect shall be to conciliate opponents, and to facilitate the adjust- 
ment of a question which', for the sake of order, for the s.ake of peace, for 
the sake of trade, ought to be, not only satisfactorily, but speedily settled. 
-We have been told. Sir, that, if we pronounce this bill to be a belter bill 
than the last, we recant all the doctrines which we maintained during the 
last Session ; we sing our palinode ; we allow that we h.ave had a great 
escape ; we allow that our own conduct was deserving of censure ; we 
allow that the party which was the minority in this House, and, most 
u.’??u"jfnily for the country, the m.ajority in the other House, has saved the 
country from great calamity. Sir, even if this charge wet c well founded, 
there are thosi? who sliould have been prevented by prudence, if not 
by magnanimity,, from bringing it forward. I remember an Opposition 
which took a very different course. I remember an Oitposition which, 
while excluded from power, taught all its doctrines to the Govenimcut : 
which, after lahoii'.ring long, and sacrificing much, in order to effect im- 
provements in varioud.parts of our political and commercial system, saw 
the honour of thoof tlllip'ovcmcnts appropriated by others. But the 
members of that J have di'on had, I believe, a sincere desire to promote 
the public good j Parliat, therefore, raised no shout of triumph over the 
recantations of anted iroselytcs. They rejoiced, but with no ungenerou? 
joy, when tlieidiscenciplcs of trade, of juri-prudence, of foreigit policy, of 
religious libertors oceanic the principles of the Administration. They 
were content that he who came into fellowship with them at the elevcntli 
hour should havit a for larger share of the rewartl than those who had 
borne the burtlnen .and heat of the day. In the year 1S2S, a single divi- 
sion in this H ouse changed the whole policy of the Government with 
rc.spcct to th;e Test and Corporation Acts. My noble friend, the Pay- 
master of tine Forces, then sat where the rigid honourable Baronet, 
tlie membert’ for Tamwortli, now sits. I do not remember that, 
when the ri<ght honourable Baronet announced his change of purpo-c. 
my noble fiviend sprang up to talk about palinodes, to magnify the wisdom 
and virtue 'of the Whigs, aiul to sneer at his new coadjutors. Indeed, 1 
am not susre that the members of the late Ojiposition did not carry their 
indulgcne,o too far ; that they did not too easily suffer the fame of Grattan 
and Kovaiilly to be transferred to Ie.ss deserving ci.aimants ; that they wcic 
not too. ready, in the joy with which they welcomed the tardy and con- 
sxiimnt repentance of their converts, to grant a general amnesty for the 
errors or the insincerity of years. If it were true that we had recanted, 
this ought not to bo made matter of charge against us by men whom 
posterity will remember by nothing but recantations. But, in tnith, we 
recant nothing. We have nothing to recant. We support this bill. 
Wo may possibly think it a better bill than that which preceded it. But 
are wc therefore bouinl to admit that we were in the wrong, that the 
Opposition w.as in the right, that the House of Lords has conferred a gicat 
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bevieiH on tUc ucvtioii? We siiu* — who thd not see? gienl dCiects 
in the first bili. But did we see nothing else? Is delay no evil? Is 
prolonged excitement no evil? Is it no evil that the heart of a great 
people should be made sick by deferred hope ? We allow that many 
of the changes which have been made are improvements. But we - 
think that it would have been far better for the country to have had 
the last bill, with all its defects, than the present bill, with all its ■ 
improvements. Second thoughts are proverbially the best, but there 
are emergencies which do not admit of second thoughts. There pro- 
bably never was a law which might not have been amended by delay. 

But there have been many cases in which there would have been more 
mischief in the delay than benefit in the amendments. The firet bill, 
however inferior it may have been in its details to the present bill, was 
yet lierein far superior to the present bill, that it was the first. If the 
first bill had passed, it would, I firmly believe, have produced a complete 
reconciliation between the aristocracy and the people. It is my earnest 
wish and prayer that the present bill may produce this blessed effect ; 
but I cannot say that my hopes are so sanguine as they were at the 
beginning of the last Session. The decision of the House 
1 fear, excited in the public mind feelings of resentment lta», ' 

soon be allayed. What then, it is said, would you le j -*^1 will not 
IVould you legislate in times of great excitement conc^.’Y ' haste ? 
such deep concern? Yes, Sir, I would ; and if any -Jf matters of 
should follow from the haste and the excitement, ansequences 

answerable who, when there was no need of haste, be beW 

excitement, refused to listen to apy^i^ect of Ret^ existed no 

an argument against RefornifTliat the piiblic,.^’^'^® . ..„ho made it 

When few meetings were held, when few p'ejfu'its cm, nay, excited, 
these politicians said, “ Would you .alter a to us, 

people are perfectly satisfied ? ” And now, when which the 

to the other is convailsed by the question of Reform, d,'''S one end 

very same persons, “ V/ould you alter the Representaf^^j „id by tbe 
agitated times as thesfe?" Half the logic of miigoven}- in such 

one sophistie.al dilemma : If the people are turbulent, i lies in this 

liberty : if they are quiet, they do not want liberty. ore unfit for 

I allow that hasty legislation is an evil. I allow that 
objections to legislating in troubled times. But reformers I are great 
to legislate fast, because bigots will not legislate early. V , ‘ - compelled 
compelled to legislate in times of excitement, because bife '^pfo^nters are 
legislate in times of tranquillity. If, ten years ago, nay, if off will not 
ago, there had been at tbe head of affairs men who u'ndersto< two yeans 
of the times and the temper of the nation, we should not have .. qA the signs 
to hurry now. If we cannot take oiirtime, it is because we ha- ngen forced 
up for their lost time. If they had reformed gradually, we m ^ t,g to make 
reformed gradually ; but sve are compelled to move fast, beca,-_,;CTbt have 
would not move at all. use 

^ Though I admit. Sir, that this bill is in its details superior to the^mm 
bill, I must say that the best parts of this bill, those parts for the sahe 
which principally I support it, those parts for the sahe of which I would 
support it, hou'ever imperfect its cfetaiis might be, are parts which it has 
in common with the former bill. It destroys nomination ; it admits the 
great body of the middle orders to a share in the government; and it 
contains provisions which null, as I conceive, greatly diminish the expense 
of elections. 
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Toudiing llie expense of elections I will say a few words, because that 
part of ilie subject has not, I ihinh, received so much attention as it 
deserves. ■ Whenever the nomination boroughs are attacked, the opjio- 
nents of -Reform produce a long list of eminent men who have sate for 
those boroughs, and who, they tell us, would never have taken any part 
in public affairs but for those boroughs. Row, Sir, I suppose no person 
will maintain that a large constituent body is likely to jirefer ignorant 
and incapable men to men of information and ability? Whatever objec- 
tions there ma)' be to democratic institutions, it was never, I believe, 
doubted that those institutions arc favourable to the development of 
talents. We may prefer the constitution of Sparta to that of Athens, or 
the constitution of Venice to that of Florence : but no person will deny 
that Athens produced more great men than Sparta, or that Florence 
produced more great men than Venice. But to come nearer home : the 
lire largest English towns which have now the right of returning two 
members each by popular election, are Westminster, Southwark, Liver- 
pool, Bristol, and Konvich. Row let us see -what members those places 
have sent to Parliament. I will not speak of the living, though among 
the living are some of the most distinguished ornaments of the House. I 
will coniine myself to the dead. Among many respectable and useful 
members of Parliament, whom these towns have returned, during the 
last half century’, I find hir Burke, Mr Fox, Mr Sheridan, Mr Windham, 
Mr Tierney, Sir Samuel Romilly, Afr Canning, Air Htiskisson. These 
were eight of the most illustrious parliamentary leaders of the generation 
whicii is passing away from the world. Air Pitt w.as, perhaps, the only 
person worthy to make a ninth with them. It is, surely, a remarkable 
circumstance that, of the nine most disiinguishetl Afembers of the House 
vOf Commons who have died within the last forty years, eight should have 
been returned to Parliament by the five largest represented towns. I am, 
therefore, warranted in saying that great constituent bodies arc quite as 
competent to discern merit, and quite as much disposed to reward merit, 
ns the projirietors of boroughs. It is true that some of the distinguished 
statesmen whom I have mentioned would never have been known to laige 
constituent bodies if they had not first sate for nomination boroughs. 
But why is this? Siihply, because the expense of contesting popular 
))lace.s, under the present system, is ruinously great. A poor man can- 
not defray it ; an untried man cannot c.xpcct his constituents to defray it 
for him. And this is the w.iy in uliicli our Representative system is 
defended. Comiption vouches corruption. Every abuse is made the 
])lea for another abuse. We must have nomination at Gatton because 
we have profusion at Liverpool. Sir, these arguments convince me. 
not that no Reform is required, but that a very deep and searching 
Refonn is required. If two evils serve in some respects to counter- 
balance each other, this is a reason, not for keeping both, but for getting 
rid of both together. At present you close against men of talents that 
broad, that noiile entrance which belongs to them, and which ought to 
stand wide open to them ; and in exchange you open to them a bye 
entrance, low and narrow, always obscure, often filthy, through which, 
too often, they can pass only by crawling on their hands and knees, 
and from' which they too often emerge sullied with stains never to be 
w.ashed away. But take the most favourable case. Suppose that the 
member who sits for a nomination borough owes his seat to a man of 
virtue and honour, to a man whose service is perfect freedom, to a man 
who would think himself degraded by any proof of gratitude which might 
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degraite his nominee. Yet is it nothing that .sncli a member comes info 
this House svearing the badge, tirongh not feeling the chain of servitude ? 

Is it nothing that he cannot speak of his independence without e.xciting a 
smile ? Is it nothing that he is considered, not as a Representative, but 
as an adventurer? 'Ibis is what your system does for men of genius. It 
admits them to political power, not as, under better institutions, they 
Vould be admitted to power, erect, independent, unsullied ; but by means 
which corrupt the virtue of many, and in some degree diminish the 
authority of all. Could any system be devised, belter fitted to perveit 
the principles and break the spirit of men formed to be the glory of their 
countty ? And, can we mention no instance in which this system has 
‘made such men useless, or worse than useless, to the country of which 
their talents weie the ornament, and might, in happier ciraimstances, 
have been tlie salvation? Ariel, the beautiful and kindly Ariel, doing 
the bidding of the loathsome and malignant Sycorax, is but a faint type 
of genius enslaved by the spells, and employed in the drudgery of cor- 
ruption — 

“ A spirit too delicate 

To act those earthy and abhorred commands.” 

We cannot do a greater seiwice to men of real merit than by destroying 
that which has been called their refuge, which is their house of bondage ; 
by taking from them the patronage of the gieat, and giving to them in ' 
its stead the lespect and confidence of the people. The bill now before 
us will, I beUeve, produce ibat bappy effect. It facilitates the canvass ; 
it reduces the expense of legal agency ; it shortens the poll ; above all, it 
disfranchises the outvotei's. It is not easy to calculate the precise extent 
to which these changes will diminish the cost of elections. I have 
attempted, however, to obtain some information on this subject. I have 
applied to a gentleman of gi'eat experience in affairs of this kind, a gentle- 
man who, at the last three general elections, managed the finances of the 
ir.ipular party in one of the largest boroughs in the kingdom. He tells me, 
that at the general election of 1826, when that borough was contested, 
the expen-'cs of the popular candidate amounted to eighteen thousand 
pounds ; and that, by the best estimate which can now be made, the 
ijorough may, under the refoimed system, be as effectually contested for 
one tenth part of that sum. In the new constitnent bodies there arc no 
ancient rights rescivcd. In those bodic.s, theiefore, the erpense'of an 
election will Ire still smaller. I fiimly believe, that it will be possible to'' 
poll out Manchester for less than the market price of Old Sannn. 

Sir, I have, from the beginning of these discussions, supported Reform 
cm two grounds -, first, becavrse I believe it to be 'in itself a good thing ; 
and secondly, because I think the dangers of withholding it so great that, 
even if it wcie an evil, it would be the less of two evils. The dangers 
of the countiy have in no wise diminished. I believe that they have 
greatly increased. It is, I fear, impossible to deny that what hns.hnp- 
IK-ned with respect to almost every great question that ever divided man- 
kind has happened also with respect to the Reform Bill. Wherever ■ 
great interests are at sl.akc there will be much excitement ; and wherever 
there is much excitement there will be some cxtravag.mcc. The same - 
great stirring of the human mind which produced the Reformation 
produced .ako the follies and crimes of the Anabaptists. The same 
spirit which resisted the Ship-money, and abolished the Star Chamber, 
produced the Levellers ami the Fifth ifonarcliy men. And so, it cannot 
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lie denied liiat bacrmen, availiii." them-elves of the agitation jiioduced 
by the question of Reform, liave promulgated, and promulgated rvith 
some sueccss, doctiines incompatible with the existence, I do not say 
of monarchy, or of aristocracy, but of all law, of all older, of all pio- 
perty, of all civilisation, of all that makes its to differ from ^lohawks or 
Hottentots. I bring no accusation against that portion of the working 
classes uhicli has been imposed upon by these doctiincs. Those iicrsons 
are uliat their situation has made them, ignorant from want of leisure, 
irritable fiom the sense of distress. That they shoidd be deluded by 
impudent asseitions and gioss sophisms; that, stiffeiing cniel piiva- 
tions, they should give leady ciedencc to promises of leltef; that, never 
having investigated the nature and operation of goveinment, they should 
expect impossibilities from it, and should repro.ach it for not peifoiming 
impo-.sibilities ; all this is perfectly naUiial. Xo eriors which the)' may 
commit ought ever to make us forget that it is in all probability owing 
solely to the .accident of our siiu.ation that we have not fallen into errors 
precisely similar. There aie few of us who do not know fiom expeiience 
that, even with all oiir advantages of education, pain anti sorrow can 
make us veiy queniloiis and very unreasonable. \Ve ought not, there- 
fore, to be .surprised that, as the Scotch proveib s.ays. “it should be ill 
talking between a full man and a fasting;” that the logic of the rich man 
who vindicate-, the rights of piopeiiy, should =eem very inconclusive to 
til,; poor man who hears his children cry for bread, f bring, I say, no 
accusation against tbe working clai.ses. I would withhold from them no- 
tliing winch it might be for their good to possess. I see with pleasuie 
that, by the prosisions of the Reform liill, the most iiidustiious and 
re.pccl.ible of onr labourers will be admitted to a shaic m the government 
of the State. If I would icfnse to the r.oikimg people that huger shaie 
of power winch some of them have demanded, I would refuse it, because 
1 am convinced tbnt, by giving it, I should only iiiciea‘c tlieir distress. I 
admit that the end of government is their happin-C'S. ih't, iliat they may 
he governed fur their happiness, they must not be governed accoidiiig to 
the doctrines vhicli they have le.irned from their illiterate, iiic.ipable, 
low minded llallcrers. 

tint, -Sir, the fact that such doctnnes have been promulgated among 
the multitude is a strong aigiimcnt for a speevly and en'eclnal refnm. 
That goveniment is attacked is a rea.son for making the foundations of 
goveinment hioader, and sleeper, and more solid. That piopeity is 
attacked is a reason for binding together all pioprietors in the firmest 
miion. That the agit.ation of the question of Refoim has enabled worth- 
less demagogues to prop.agate their notions with some success is a reason 
f,;r speedily settling the question in tbe only way in which it can be 
Settled. It is diflicult. Sir, to conceive any spectacle more alarming 
tiian that which piesents itself to us, when we look at the two extreme 
jiarties in this country ; a nanow oligarchy above ; an infuriated mulli- 
tilde helow’ ; on the one side the vices engendered by power ; on the 
other side the vices cngendeied by distress ; one party blindly averse to 
improvement ; tbe otlier party blindly clamouring for dcstniction ; one 
paity ascribing to political abuses the sanctity of property ; the other 
paity crying out against pioperty as a political abuse. Both these parties 
arc alike ignorant of their true interest. God foibid that the state should 
ever he .at the meicy of either, or should evei experience the calamities 
winch must result fiom a collision between them ! I anticipate no suck 
horrible event. For, between those two pailies stands a thiid party, 
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infinitely more potverful tlian both the others put together, attacliecl by 
bolii, vilified Ijy both, but destined, I trust, to save both frc>ni the fatal 
effects of their own folly. To that party I have never ceased) through all 
the vicissitudes of public affairs, to look with confidence and ^ 
hope. 1 speak of that great party which zealously ttnd steadily 
supported the first Reform Bill, and which will, I have no doubt, sup- 
port the second Reform Bill wdth equal steadiness and equal 7eal. 1 hat 
party is the middle class of England, with the flower of the aristocracy, 
at its head, and the flower of the working classes bringing up 
its rear. That great party has taken its immovable stand between 
the enemies of all order and the enemies of all liberty. R "’HI have 
Reform ; it will not have revolution : it will destroy political abuses : it 
will not suffer the rights of property to be assailed : it will preserve, in 
spite of themselves, those who are assailing it, from the right and from 
the left, with contradictory accusations : it will be a daysman between 
them ; it will lay its hand upon them both ; it will not suffer them to 
tear each other in pieces. While that great party continues unbroken, 
as it now is unbroken, I shall not relinquish the hope that this great con- 
test may be conducted, by lawful means, to a bappy termination. But, 
of this I am assured, that by means, lawful or unlawful, to a termina- 
tion, happy or unhappy, this contest must speedily come. All that I 
know of the hisloiy of past times, all tbe observations ibat ^ bave been 
able to make on the present state of the countiy, have'conviitced me that 
the time has arrived when a great concession must be made to the democ- 
racy of England ; that the question, whether the change be in itself 
good or bad, has liecome a question of tecondaiy impofitmet: Vnaf, 
good or bad, the thing must be done ; that a law as strong ns the laws of 
attraction and motion has decreed it. _ ' 

I well know that history, when we look at it in small portions, may 
he so constnied as to mean anything, that it may be interpreted in as 
many ways as a Delphic oracle. “ The French Revolution)” says one 
e.vpositor, “ was the effect of concession.” “ Not so,” cries another : 
“the French Revolution was produced by the obstinacy of an arbitrary 
government.” “If the French nobles,” says the first, “had refused to 
sit with the Third Estate, they would never have been driven from their 
country.” “ They would never have been driven ft om their country,” 
answers the other, “ if the^ had agreed to the reforms proposed by hi. 
Turgot.” These controversies can never be brought to any decisive test, 
or to any satisfactory conclusion. But, as I believe that history, when 
We look at it in small fragments, proves anything, or nothing, so 1 Iselieve 
that it is full of useful and precious instruction when we contemplate it 
in large portions, when we take in, at one view, tbe whole lifetime of 
great societies. I believe that it is possible to obtain some insight into 
the law which regulates the growth of communities, and some knowledge 
of the effects which that growth produces. The history of England, in 
particular, is the history of a government constantly giving way, some- 
times peaceably, sometimes after a violent struggle, but constantly ghnng 
way before a nation which has been constantly advancing. The forest 
haws, the laws of villenage, the oppressive power of the Roman Catholic 
Cluircli, the power, scarcely less oppressive, which, during some time 
after the Reformation, was exercised by the Protestant Establishment,- 
the prerogatives of the Crown, the censorship of the Press, successively 
yielded. The abuses of the representative system are now yielding to 
the same irresistible force. It was impossible for the Stuarts, and it 
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Avould have been impossible for them if they had possessed all the eneigy 
of Richelieu, and 'all the craft of Mazann, to govern England as England 
had been governed by the Tudors. It was impossible for the princes of 
the House of Hanover to govern England as England had been governed 
by the Stuaits. And so it is impossible that England should be any 
longer governed as it was governed under the four first princes of the 
House of Hanover. I say impossible. I believe that over the great 
changes of the moral world we possess as little potver as over the great 
changes of the physical world. We can no more pievent time from 
changing the distribution of property and of intelligence, tie can no more 
prevent pioperty and intelligence from aspiiing to political power, than 
we can change the courses of the seasons and of the tides. In peace or 
in tumult, by means of old institutions, wheie those institutions are 
fle.vible, over the mins of old institutions, where those institutions oppose 
an unbending resistance, the great march of society proceeds, and must 
proceed. The feeble efforts of individuals to bear back are lost and swept 
away in the mighty msh with which the species goes onward. Those 
who appear to lead the movement are, in fact, only whirled along 
befoie It ; those who attempt to lesist it, are beaten down and crashed 
beneath it. 

It is because raleis do not pay sufficient attention to the stages of this 
great movement, because they underrate its force, because they are 
ignorant of its law, that so many violent and fearful levolutioiis have 
changed the face of society. AVe have heard it said a hundred times 
during these discussions, we have heard it said repeatedly in the course 
of this very debate, that the people of England are moie fiee than ever 
they were, that the Government is moie demociatic than ever it was ; 
and this is urged as an argument against Reform. I admit the fact ; but [ 
deny the inference. It is a principle never to be forgotten, m discussions 
like this, that it is not by absolute, but by relative inisgoveinment that 
nations aie roused to madness. It is not sufficient to look merely at the 
form of government. We must look also to the state of the public mind. 
Tile woist tyrant that ever had his neck wrung in modem Europe might 
have passed for a paragon of clemency in Persia 01 Morocco. Our Indian 
subjects submit patiently to a monopoly of salt. We tried a stamp duty, 
a duty so light as to be scarcely perceptible, on the fierce breed of the old 
Puritans ; and we lost an empire. The Government of Louis the Six- 
teenth was certainly a much better and milder Government than that of 
LouiAthe Fouiteenth; yet Louis the Fourteenth was admired, and even 
loved, "by his people. Louis the Sixteenth died on the scaffold. Why ? 
Becaii e, though the Government had made many steps in the career of 1111- 
pioveident, it had not advanced so rapidly as the nation. Look at our ou n 
history! The liberties of the people were at least as much lespected by 
Cliailes the First as by Henry the Eighth, by James the Second as by 
Edward tlie Sixth. (But did this save the crown of James the Second? 
Did this save the head of Charles the First ? Every person who knows 
the histoiy of our civil dissensions knows that all those aiguments which 
are now employed by the opponents of the Reform Bill might have been 
employed, and ■were actually employed, by the unfortunate Stuarts. The 
reasoning of Charles, and of all his apologists, luns thus : — “ What new 
grievance does the nation suffer? What has tlie King done more than 
vhat Henry did? moie than what Elizabeth did ? Did the people ever 
enjoy more freedom than at present ? Did they ever enjoy so much 
freedom? ’’ But what would a wise and honest counsellor, if Charles had 
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been so bappy ns to iiossess such a counsellor, have replied to arguments 
like these? He noiild have said, “Sir, 1 acknowledge that the ])copie- 
were never more free than under your government. 1 acknowledge that 
those who talk of restoring the old Constitution of England use an im- 
proper expression. 1 acknowledge that there has been a constant 
nnp'iovement during those very years during which many pet son-, 
imagine th.xt iheie has been a constant dcteiioration. But, though theie 
lias Iteen no change in the goveniment for the woise, tlieie has been a 
change in the public mind which produces exactly the same effect, 
which would be pioduced by a change in the goveniment for the , 
Morsc. I’erhapa this change in the public mitid is to be legietted. But 
no mattci ; you camiot levevse it. Vou cannot undo all that eighty 
eventful yeais have done. You cannot liaiisform the Englishmen of 
1640 into the Englishmen of 1560. It may be that the simple loyalty of our 
fathers was pieferabic to that inquiring, censuring, resisting spiiit which 
isnowabioad. It may be that the tunes when men paid their bene- 
volences cheerfully were better times than these, when a gentleman 
goes befoie the E.vcheqiier Chaniher to resist an assessment of twenty 
fahillings. And so it may be that infancy is a happier time than 
manhood, and manhood than old age. But God has decreed that old 
age shall succeed to nmnliood, and manhood to infancy. Even so have 
societies their law of growth. As their stiength becomes greater, as their 
experience hoconies moi e extensive, you can no longer confine them within 
tile swaddling bauds, or lull them in the ciadles, or amuse them with the 
1 attic-., 01 ternfy them with the bugbears of their infancy. 1 do not say 
that they arc bettoi or happier than they were ; but this I say, tliat they 
are difl'ercut fi 0111 what they were, that you cannot again make them what 
they weie, and that you cannot safely tieat them as if they continued to 
he wliat tliey were." This was the advice wjiicli a wise and honest 
Ministei would have given to Charles the First. These w erb the priii- 
ciiiles on winch that unhappy piiiice should have acted. But no. He 
would goicin, I do not say ill, I do not say tyiannically ; I oiil^-say this ; 
he would govern the men of the seventebntb century a,s if they bad been 
the men ol the sixteenth centuiy j and therefore it was, that all bjs uileiits 
and all Ins virtues did not save liini fiom unpopulaiity, from civil war, 
from a prr-.on, from a bar, from a scaffold. These things aie wilueii for 
our instruction. Another gicat inlellectiial revolution has t.al.en xilace ; 
our lot has been cast on a time analogous, in many lespecls, to the ftpne 
which immediately preceded the meeting of the Long Parliameat. '.'''lere 
15 a change in society. There must he a coricsponding changed the 
government. We arc not, lie cannot, in the naliiie of lliingi, hi .hat 
our fathers were. We are no more like the men of the American Jf or 
the men of the g.igging bills, than the men "dio crield “ pj i\ ilcge ’o md' 

tile coadi of Charles llie First weie like the nienjvlio changed tim -li- 

gioii once a year at the bidding of Henry the EighthS That theifn ch 

a change, I can no more doubt than I can doubt' that we liaiV Dre 

powci looms, more steam engines, more gas lights, than our arg jrs. 

That there is such a cliangc, the minister will surely find who 5 i at- 
tempt to fit the yoke of Mr Pitl to the necks of the EnglishnieiJ the 
nincteentli century. What then can you do to bring hack thosl~,imes 
when the constitution of this House was an object of vcnciation to the 
people? Even as much as Strafford and Laud could do to hi iiig hack 
the days of the Tudors ; as much as Bonner and Gardiner could do to 
bring hack the days of Hildebrand j as much as Villel.e and Polignac 
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could do to bring back the days of Louis the Fourteenth. You may make 
the cliahge tedious ; you maymake it violent ; you may— Godin hismeicy 
foibid ! — you may make it bloody j but avert it you cannot. Agitations 
of the public mind, 'so deep and so long continued as those which we have 
witnessed, do not end in nothing. In peace or in convulsion, by the law, 
or in spite of the law, through the Parliament, or over the Parliament, 
Reform must be carried. Theiefoie be content to guide that movement 
which you cannot stop. Fling wide the gates to that force which else will 
enter tluough the breach. Then will it still be, as it has hitheito been, 
the peculiar gloiy of our Constitution that, though not e.vempl fiom the 
decay which is wrought by the vicissitudes of fortune, and the lapse of 
time, in all the proudest works of human power and wisdom, it yet con- 
tains within it the means of self-icpaiation. Then will England add to 
her manifold titles of glory tliis, the noblest and the puieot of all ; that 
eveiy blessing nhich other nations have been forced to seek, and have too 
often sought in vain, by means of violent and bloody revolutions, she will 
have attained by a ije-aceful and a lawful Reform. 
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A SPEECH 

Delivered im the House of Commons on the 27TH of February, 

1832. 

On Monday, the twenty-seventh of Februarj', 1832, the House took into consideration 
the report of the Committee on hir AVarbiirton*s Anatomy Bill. Mr Henry 
Ifimt attacked that bill with great asperity. In reply to him the follotving Speech 
was made. 

Sir, I cannot, even at this late hour of the night, refrain from saying two 
or three words. Most of the observations of the honourable Member for 
Preston I pass by, ^ imdeserving of any answer before an audience like 
this. But on one part of his speech I must make a few remarks. We 
are, he says, making a law to benefit the rich, at the expense of the poor. 
Sir, the fact is the direct reverse. This is a bill which tends especially to 
the benefit of the poor. What are the evils against which we are at- 
tempting to make provision ? Two especially ; that is to say, the prac- 
tice of Burking, and bad surgery. Now to both these the poor alone are 
exposed. What man, in our rank of life, runs the smallest risk of being 
Burked? That a man has property, that he has connections, that he is 
likely to be missed and sought for, are circumstances which secure him 
against the Barker. It is curious to obsert'e the difference between mur- 
ders of this kind and other murders. An ordinaiy- murderer hides the 
body, and disposes of the property. Bishop and Williams dig, holes and 
bury the property, and expose the body' to .sale. The more wietched, the, 
more lonely, any human being may be, the more desirable prey is he to 
these wretches. It is the man, the mere naked man, that they pursue. 
Again, as to bad surgery ; this is, of all evils, the evil by which the rich 
suffer least, and the poor most. If we could do all that in the opinion of 
the Member for Preston ought to be done, if we could prevent disinter- 
ment, if we could prevent dissection, if we could destroy the English 
school of anatomy, if we could force every student of medical science to 
go to the expense of a foreign education, on whom would the bad conse- 
quences fall? On the rich? Not at all. As long as there -is in Frhnce, 
in Italy, in Germany, a single surgeon of eminent skill, a sin|^e“surgeon 
who is, to use the phrase of the member for Preston, addicted to dissec- 
tion, that surgeon will be in attendance whenever aiV English nobleman 
is to be cut for the stone. The higher orders in England will always be 
able to proaire the best medical assistance. Who sufi ers by the bad state 
of the Russian school of surgery? The Emperor Nicholas? By no 
means. The whole evil falls on the peasantry. If the education of a 
surgeon shoitld become very expensive, if the fees of s irgeons should con- 
sequently rise, if the supply of regidar surgeons shoul 1 diminish, the suf- 
ferers would be, not the rich, but the poor iir our coSuntry villages, who 
would again be left to mountebanks, and barbers, and old women, and 
charms and quack medicines. The honourable gentl|>man talks of sacri- 
ficing the interests of humanity to the interests of science, as if this were a 

I 
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question about the squaring of the circle, or the transit of Venus. This 
is not a mere question of science : it is not the unprofitable exercise of an 
ingenious mind : it is a question between health and sickness, between 
ease and torment, between life and death. Does the honourable gentle- 
man know from what cniel sufferings the improvement of surgical science 
has rescued our species? I will tell him one story, the first that comes 
into my head. He may have heard of Leopold, Duke of Austria, the 
same who imprisoned our Richard Coeur-de-Lion. Leopold’s horse fell 
under him, and crushed his leg. The surgeons said that tlie limb must 
be amputated ; but none of them knew how to amputate it. Leopold, in 
his agony, laid a hatchet on his thigh, and ordered his servant to strike 
u-ith a mallet. Tlie leg was cut off, and the Duke died of the gush of 
blood. Such was the end of that powerful prince. Why, there is not 
now a bricklayer who falls from a ladder in England, who cannot obtain 
surgical assistance, infinitely superior to that which the sovereign of 
Austria could command in the twelfth centmy. I think this a bill which 
tends to the good of the people, and which tends especially to the good 
of the poor. Therefore 1 support it. If it is unpopular, I am sorry for 
it. But I shall cheerfully take my share of its unpopularity. For such, 
I am convinced, ought to be the conduct of one whose object it is. not to 
flatter the people, but to serve them. 
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A SPEECH 

Dllivcred in a Committee of ihe House of Commons on the 
28th of February, 1832 


CJn Titesd-^v, tNc enM -eightli of robntar^, 1832, m the Comnitttce on the Bill to 
amend the repre-'cntation of the peoolc in England and Wiles, the question nas 
put, Thu the Tower Hamlets, Middlese\, stand p irt of Schedule C ” The op- 
ponents of the Bill mustered theirn hole strength on this occasion, and were joined 
bj- some members who had voted with the Gov ernment on the second reading The 
question was carried, how ev er, by 316 votes to 336 The following Speech wav 
made in repl> to the hlai-qness of Chandos and Sir Edwaid Sugden, who, oiiierj 
different grounds, objected toanj increase in the number of metropolitan members 

Mr Bernal, — -I have spoken so often on the ciuestion of Pailiamentaiy 
Reform, that I am verj’ unwilling to occupy the time of the Committee. 
Blit the importance of the amendment pioposed by the noble Marque's, 
and thepeculiai cucumstances in which we are placed to-mght, make me 
so aiiMous that I cannot remam silent. 

In tins debate, as in eveiyothei debate, om fiist object should be to 
ascertain on which side the burden of the pioof lies. Kow, it seems to me 
quite clear that the burden of the prooL lies on those who snppoit the 
amendment, I am entitled to taUe' it for gianted that it is tight and w ise 
to gite representatives to some wealthy and populous places which have 
hitherto been tmrepiesented. To this extent, at least, we all, with 
scarcely an exception, now piofcss ouiselves Refoimeis Tliere is, 
indeed, a gieat party whicli still objects to the disfranchising even of the 
smallest boiouglis. But all the most distinguished chiefs of that paity 
have, here .and elsevvheie, admitted that the elective franchise ought to be 
given to some gieat towns which have iisen into importance since om 
lepresentative system took its present form. If this be so, on what 
ground can it be contended that tliese mctiopolitan distiicts ought not to 
be lepresented ’ Are they infenor in impoUance to the other places to 
which we are all pieparcd to give members I use the woid importance 
vvath perfect confidence : for, though in out lecent debates theie has been 
some dispute as to the standaid by which the importance of towns is to 
be measured, there is no loom for dispute heie. Ileie, take whaf stan- 
dard you will, the result will be the same Take population • take the 
lental : take the iiumbei of ten pound houses : take the amount of the 
assessed taxes take any test vi shoit • take any numiier of tests, and 
combine thove tests m any of the ingenious wavs which men of science 
hav e suggested multiply divide: subtiact • add - try squares or cubes - 
try square roots 01 cube loots jou ■ ill never be able to find a pretext 
for excluding these districts fmm Schedule C If, tlien, it be ac- 
knowledged that the franchise ought to be given to important places which 
are at present unrepresented, and if it be acknowledged that these district-- 
aie in importance not infenoi to any jilace which is at present nnrepre- 
seiued, you are bound to give ns strong reasons for w ithholding the 
frantliisv: fiom these districts. 
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The honourable and learned genlleman'*" has tried togive such reasons ; 
and, in doing so, he has completely lefuted the whole speech of the noble 
iMarquess, with whom he means to divide.-j- The tnith is that the noble 
Itlarquess and the honouiable and learned gentleman, though they agree 
in their votes, do not at all agi-ee in their forebodings or iti their ulterior 
intentions. The honourable and learned gentleman thinks it dangerous to 
increase the number of metropolitan voters. The noble Lord is perfectly 
willing to increase the number of metropolitan voters, and objects only to 
anylncrease in the number of metropolitan members. “ Will you,” says 
the honourable and learned gentleman, “ be so rash, so insane, as to create 
constituent bodies of twenty or thirty thousand electors ? ” “ Yes,” says 

the noble INIarquess, “and much more than that. I will create con- 
stituent bodies .of forty thousand, sixty thousand, a hundred thousand. I 
tvill add hlarylebone to Westminster. I w ill add Lambeth to Southwarjc. 
1 will'add Finsbury and the Tower Hamlets to the City.” The noble 
hfarquess, it is cleai-, is not afraid of the e.vcitement which may be pro- 
duced by the polling of immense multitudes. Of what then is he afraid ? 
Simply of eight members : nay, of six members ; for he is willing, he tells 
us, to add two members to the two who already sit for Middlesex, and who 
may be considered as metropolitan members. Are six members, then, so 
formidable? I could mention a single peer who norV sends more than six 
members to the House. But, says the noble Marquess, the niembers for the 
metropolitan districts will be called to a strict account by their constituents: 
th'eywill be mere delegates ; they will beforced to.speak.nottlieirown sense, 
but the sense of the capital. I will answer foi it. Sir, that they will not be 
called to a stricter account than thosegentlemen who are nominated by some 
great proprietors of boroughs. Is it not notorious that those who represent 
it as in the highest degree pernicious and degrading that a public man 
should b'e called to account by a great city which has intnrs,ted its dearest 
interests to his care, do neverthele.ss think that he is bound by the most 
sacred ties of honour to vote according to the wishes of his patron or to 
apply for the Chiltern Hundreds ? It is a bad tlrrng, I fully admit, that 
a Member of Parliament should be .a mere delegate. But it is not wor.se 
that he should be the delegate of a hundred thousand people than pf orte 
too powerful individual. What a perverse, what an inconsistent spirit is 
this ; too proud to bend to the wishes of a nation, yet ready to lick the 
dust at the feet of a patron ! And how is it proved that a member for 
I,ambeth or Finsbury will be under a more servile awe of his constituerjts 
than a rnerrrber for Leicester, or a member for Leicestershire, or a mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford? Is it not perfectly notorious that many 
nrembei's voted, year after y'ear, against Catholic Emancipation, .simply 
because they knew that, if they voted otherwise, they would lose their 
seats? Ho doirbt this is an evil. But it is an eyil which will exist in 
.some form or other as lorrg as human nature is the same, as long as there 
are men so low-minded as to prefer the gratification of a vulgar ambition 
to the approbation of their conscience and the welfare of their country.- 
Constnrct your representative system as you wrll, these men will always be 
sycophants. If j'ou give power to Marylebone, they will fawn on the houser 
holders of Marylebone. If you leave power to Gatton, they will fawn otr 
the proprietor of Gatton. I can see no reason for believing that their 
basene.ss will be more mischievous irr the former case than in the latter. 

But, it is said, the power of this huge capital is even now dangerously 

* Sir E. Siigden. t The Marquess of Charrdos. 
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{i^eat ; and will you increase that power ? Kow, Sir, I ain far from 
denying that the power of London is, in some sense, dangerously great ; 
hut I altogether deny that the danger will be increased by this bill. It 
has always been found that a hundred thousand -people congregated close 
to the seat of government exercise a greater influence on public affairs 
than five hundred thousand dispersed over a remote province. Ilut this 
influence is not proportioned to the number of representatives chosen 
by the capital. This influence is'felt at present, though the greater part 
of the capital is unrepresented. This influence is felt in countries where 
there is no representative system at all. Indeed, this influence is nowhere 
so great asunder despotic governments. I need not remind the Committee 
that the Cresars, while ruling by the sword, while putting to death without 
a trial every senator, every magistrate, who incurred their displeasure, yet 
found it necessary to keep the populace of the imperial city in good 
humour by distributions of corn and shows of wild beasts. Every country, 
from Britain to Egypt, was squeezed for the means of filling the granaries 
and adorning the theatres of Rome. On more than one occasion, long 
after the Cortes of Castile had become a mere name, the rabble of 
Madrid assembled before the royal palace, forced their King, their abso- 
lute King, to appear in the balcony, and exacted from him a promise that he 
would dismiss an obnoxious minister. It was in this way that Charles 
the Second was forced to part with Oropesa, and that Charles the Third ' 
was forced to part with Squillaci. If there is any country in the world 
where pure despotism exists, that countp' is Turkey ; and yet there is 
no country in the world where the inhabitants of the capital are so much 
dreaded by the goveniment. The Sultan, who stands in awe of nothing 
else, stands in awe of the turbulent populace, which may, at any moment, 
besiege him in his Seraglio. As soon as Constantinople is up, every- 
thing is conceded. The unpopular edict is recalled. The unpopular 
vizier is beheaded. This sort of power h.as nothing to do with represen- 
tation. It depends on physical force and on vicinity. You do not' pro- 
pose to take this sort of power away from London. Indeed, you cannot 
take it away’. Xothing can take it away but an earthquake more terrible 
than that of Lisbon, or a fire more destructive than that of 1666. Law 
can do nothing against this description of power ; for it is a power which 
is formidable only when law has ceased to exist. While the reign of 
law continues, eight votes in a House of six hundred and fifty-eight 
Members will hardly do much harm. When the reign of law is at an 
end, and the reign of violence commences, the importance of a million 
and a half of people, all collected within a walk of the Palace, of the 
Parliament House, of the Bank, of the Courts of Justice, will not be 
measured by eight or by' eighty votes. See, then, -u-hat you are doing. 
That power which is not dangerous you refuse to London. That power 
which is dangerous you leave undiminished ; nay', you make it more 
dangerous still. For by refusing to let eight or nine hundred thousand 
people express their opinions and wishes in a legal and constitutional 
way, you increase the risk of disaffection and of tumult. It is not neces- 
sary to have recourse to the speeches or wTitings of democrats to show 
that a represented district is far more likely' to be turbulent than an 
unrepresented district. Mr Burke, surely not a rash innovator, not a 
flatterer of the multitude, described long ago in this place with admirable 
eloquence the effect produced by the law which gave representative insti- 
tutions to the rebellious mountaineers of M'^ales. That law, he said, had 
been to an agitated nation what the Imn stars celebrated by Horace 
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were to a stormy sea ; tlic wind had fallen ; the clouds had dispersed ; 
the threatening waves had sunk to rest. I have mentioned the commo- 
tions of Madtid ahd Constantinople. Why is it that tlie population of 
unrepresented London, though physicall)’ far more powerful than the 
population of Madrid or of Constantinople, has been far more peace- 
able? Why have we never seen the inhabitants of the metropolis 
besiege St James’s; or force their w.ay riotously into this House? Why, 
but because they have other means of giving vent to their feelings, 
because they enjoy the liberty of unlicensed printing, and the liberty of 
holding public meetings. Just as the people of unrepresented London 
ate more orderly than the people of Constantinople and Madrid, so will 
the people of leprcsentcd London be more orderly ^than the people of 
unrepiesented London. 

Surely, Sir, nothing can be more-absurd than to withhold legal power 
from a portion of the community because that portion of the com- 
munity possesses natural power. Vet that is precisely what the noble 
Marquess would h.avc us do. In all ages a chief cause of the intestine 
disorders of states has been that the natuial distribution of power and the 
legal distribution of power have not corresponded with each other. This 
is no newlj’ discovered tnith. It was well known to Aristotle more than 
two thousand years ago. It is illustrated by eveiy part of ancient and of 
inodciTi history, and eminently by the histoiy of England during the last 
few months. Our country has been in serious danger; and why? 
Because a representative system, framed to suit the England of the 
thirteenth century, did not suit the England of the nineteenth centurj’ ; 
because an old wall, the last relique of a departed city, retained the 
privileges of that city, while great towns, celebrated all over the 
world for wealth and intelligence, had no more share in the govern- 
ment than when they were still hamlets. The object of this bill is to 
conect those monstrous disquoportions, and to bring the legal order of 
society into something like harmony with the natural order. 5\’hat, then, 
can be more inconsistent with the fundamental piinciidc of the bill than 
to exclude any district from a share in the icprescntation, for no re.ason 
but because that district is, and must always be, one of great importance? 
This bill was meant to reconcile and unite. Will you frame it in such a 
manner that it must inevitably inoduce irritation and discoid? This bill 
was meant to be final in the only rational sense of the word final. Will 
you frame it in such a way that it must inevitably be shortlived ? Is it to 
be the first business of the first reformed House of Commons to pass a 
new Reform Bill ? Gentlemen opposite have often predicted that the 
settlement which we arc making will not be permanent; and they are 
now taking the surest way to accomplish their own prediction. I agree 
with them in disliking change merely as change. I would bear with 
many things which are indefensible in theoiy, nay, with some things 
which are grievous in practice, rather than venture on a change in the 
composition of Parliament. But when such a change is necessary, — and 
that such a change is now necessary is admitted by men of all parties, — 
then I hold that it ought to be full and effectual. A great crisis may be 
followed by the complete lestoratioii of health. But no constitution will 
bear perpetual tampering. If the noble Marquess’s amendment should 
unhappily be carried, it is morally certain that the immense population 
of Finsbuiyq of Marjdebone, of Lambetli, of the Tower Hamlets, will, 
importunately and clamorously, demand redress from the reformed 
Parliament. That Parliament, you tell us, will be much more democia- 
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tically inclined than the Parliaments of past times, If so, how can you 
expect that it will resist the urgent demands of a million of people clo-e 
10 its door ? These eight seats will be given. Mote than eight seats will 
be given. The whole question of Reform will be opened again ; and the 
blame will rest on those who will, by' nuitilating this great law in an 
essential part, cause hundreds of thousands who now regard it as a boon 
to regaul it as an outrage. 

Sir, our word is pledged. Let us remember the solemn promise which 
we gave to the nation last October at a perilous conjuncture. That pro- 
mise was that we would stand firmly by the principles and leading pro- 
visions of the Reform Bill. Our sincerity' is now brought to the test. 
One of the leading provisions of the bill is in danger. The question is, 
not merely whether these districts shall be lepresented, but whether we 
will keep the faith which we plighted to our countrymen, Let us be 
firm. Let us make no concession to those who, having in vain tried to 
throw the bill out, are now trying to fritter it away. An attempt has 
been made to induce the Irish members to vote against the government. 
It has been hinted that, perhaps, some of the seats taken from the metro- 
polis may be given to Ireland. Our Irish friends will, I doubt not, 
remember that the very persons who offer this bribe exerted themselves 
not long ago to raise a cry against the proposition to give additiohal 
members to Belfast, Limerick, Waterford, and Galway. The truth is 
that our enemies wish only to divide us, and caie not by what means. 
One day they try to excite jealousy among the English by asserting that 
the plan of the government is loo favourable to Ireland. Next day they 
try to bribe the Irish to desert us, by piomising to give something to 
.Ireland at the expense of Englaml. I..et ns disappoint these cunning men. 
Let us, from whatever part of the United Kingdom we come, be tine to 
each other and to the good cause. We have the confidence of our coun- 
try.' We have justly earned it. For God’s sake let us not thiow it away. 
Other occasions may arise on which honest Reformers may fairly take 
riiftereiit 'ides. But to-ntght he that is not with us is against its. 
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A SPEECH 

Delivered in the House of Commons on the 
6rii or I'EiiRULRY 1S33. 

On the twenty*nmth of January 1833, the first Parliament elected under the Reform 
Act of 1832 met at Westminster On the fifth of February, King Wdliam the 
Fourth made a speech from the throne, m which he expressed his hope that the 
Houses would entrust him with such powers as might he necessary for maintaining 
order m Ireland and for preserving and strengthening the union between that 
country and Great Hritai 1 An Address, assuring His Majcstv of the concur 
rence and support of the Commons, was moved by Lord Ormeiie and seconded 
bv Mr John Marshall Ulr O’Connell opposed the Address, and moved, as an 
amendment, that the House should resolve itself into a Committee After a dis 
cussiun of four nights the amendment was rejected by 428 votes to 40 On the 
second night of the debate the following Speech was made 

Lasi night, &u, I tliought that it would not be necessary forme to tahe 
any part in tlie pieoent debate but the appeal which has this evennitr 
been made to me by my honourable friend the Member foi Lincoln* lias 
forced me to use. I will, Jiowever, postpone the few words which I 
have to say m defence of my own consistency, till I have e\pressed my 
opinion on the much moie important subject which is before the House 
My honourable fueiid tells us that we are now called upon to make a 
choice between two modes of pacifying Ireland ; that the government 
lecommeiids coeicioii ; that tlie honourable and learned Member foi 
Dublin + recommends lediess ; and that it is oui duty to try the effect of 
redress befoiewe have lecouise to coeicion llie antithesis is fiamed 
with all the ingenuity wdiich is ciiaracteiistic of my hoiiouiable friend’s 
style; but I cannot help ihiiiKing that, on this occasion, his ingenuity 
has imposed on himself, and that lie has not suihcienlly coiisiclei ed the 
meaning of the pointed phrase which lie used u ith so much effect Re- 
diess Is no doubt a lery well sounding woixl M hat can be nioie leason- 
able than to ask for ledress^ What more unjust than to refuse lediess’ 
But my honourable fuend will peiceive, on leflection, that, though he 
and the honoui able and learned Membei for Dublin agree m pionouncing 
the-word lediess, they agree in nothing else. They utter the same 
sound ; but they attach to it tw’O diametucally opposite meanmgs Ihe 
hoiiouiable and learned Member foi Dublin means by ledress sunply the 
Repeal of the Union. Now, to the Repeal of the Union my honourable 
friend the Member foi Lincoln is decidedly adverse. When W'e get at 
his real meaning, we find that he is just as unwilling as we are to give 
the rediess which the honourable and leained Member for Dublin de- 
mands. Only a small n,moiity of the House will, I hope and believe, 

\ ote with that hoiiouiable and learned membei ; but the miiionty which 
thinks with him will be veiy much smaller. 

We have, indeed, been told by some gentlemen, who are not them- 


Mr Edward Lyttoa Buhver 


t Mr O'Connells 
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Ech'es repealers, tliat the question of • Repeal deserves a nuicli pioro 
serious consideration than it has yet received.' Repeal, they say, is an 
object on which millions have, however unwisely, set their hearts ; and 
men who speak in the name of millions are not to be coughed down or 
sneered dorvn. That which a suffering nation regards, rightly or wrongly, , 
as the sole cure for all its distempers, ought not to be treated with levity, 
but to be the subject of full and solemn debate. All this. Sir, is most 
true : but I am surprised that this lecture should have been read to us 
who sit on your right. It would, I apprehend, have been with more 
propriety addressed to a different quarter. Whose fault is it that we 
have not yet had, and that there is no prospect of our having, this fidl 
and solemn debate? Is it the fault of His Majesty’s Ministers? Have 
not they framed the Speecli which their Royal blaster delivered from 
the throne, in such a manner as to invite the grave and searching 
discussion of the question of Repeal? And has not the invitation 
been declined ? Is it not fresh in our recollection that the hon- 
ourable" and learned Member for Dublin spoke two hours, perhaps three 
hours, — nobody keeps accurate account of time while he speaks, — but 
two or three hours without venturing to join issue with us on this subject? 
In truth, he suffered judgment to go against him by default. IVe, on 
this side of the House, did our best to provoke him to the conflict. We 
called on him to maintain here those doctrines which he had proclaimed 
elsewhere with so much vehemence, and, I am sorry to be forced to add, 
with a sairrility unworthy of his parts and eloquence. Never was a 
challenge more fairly given ; but it was not accepted. The great 
champion of Repeal would not lift our glove. He shrank back ; he 
skulked away ; not, assuredly, from distrust of his powers, which have 
never been more rigorously'exerted than in this debate, but evidently 
from distrust of his cause. I hav’e seldom heard so able a speech as his : 

I certainly never heard a speech so evasive. From the beginning to the 
end he studiously avoided saying a single word tending to raise a discus- 
sion about that Repeal which, in other places, he constantly affirms to be 
the sole panacea for all the evils by which his country is afflicted. Nor 
is this all. Yesterday night he placed on our order-book not less than 
fourteen notices ; and of those notices not a single one had any reference 
to the Union between Great Britain and Ireland. It is therefore evident 
to me, not only that the honourable and learned gentleman is not now- 
prepared to debate the question in this House, but that he has no intention 
of debating it in this House at all. He keeps it, and prudently keeps it, 
for audiences of a very different kind. I am therefore, I repeat, surprised 
to hear the Government accused of avoiding the discussion of this subject. 
Why should w e avoid a battle in which the bold and skilful captain of 
the enemy evidently knows that we must be victorious? 

One gentleman, though not a repealer, has begged us not to declare 
ourselves decidedly adverse to repeal till w-e have studied the petitions 
whicii are coming in from Ireland. Really, Sir, this is not a subject bn 
which any public man ought to be now making up his mind. My mind 
is made up. My reasons are such as, 1 am certain, no petition from 
Ireland will confute. Those reasons have long been ready to be pro- 
duced ; and, since we are accused of flinching, I ivill at once produce 
them. I am prepared to show that the Repeal of the Union would not 
remove the political and social evils which afflict Ireland, nay, that it 
would aggravate almost every one of those evils. 

. I understand, though I do not approve, the proceedings ,of poor Wolfe 
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Tone and his confederates. They wished to make a complete separation 
between Great Britain and Ireland. They wished to establish a Hibernian 
- repuTlic. Their plan was a very bad one ; but, to do them justice, it was 
perfectly consistent and an- ingenious man might defend it bj’ some 
plausible aiguments. But that is not the plan of the honourable and, 
learned Member for Dublin. He assures us that he wishes the connection 
-between the islands to be perpetual. He is for a complete separation 
between the two Parliaments ; but he is for indissoluble union between 
the two Crowns. Nor does the honourable and learned gentleman mean, 
by an union between the Crowns, such an union as exists between the 
Crown of this kingdom and the Crown of Hanover. For I need not say 
that, though the same person is king of Great Britain and of Hanover, 
there is no more political connection between Great Britain and Flanover 
than between Great Britain and Hesse, or between Great Britain and 
Bavaria. Hanover. may be at peace with a state with which Great 
Britain is at war. Na)', Hanover may, as a member of the Germanic 
body, send a contingent of troops to cross bayonets with the King's 
English footguards. This is not the relation in which 'the honourable 
and learned gentleman proposes that Great Britain and Ireland should 
stand to each other. His plan is, that each of the two countries 
shall have an independent legislature, but that both shall have the 
same executive government. Now, is it possible that a mind so acute 
and so well informed as his should not at once perceive that this 
plan involves an absurdity, a downright contradiction. Two independent 
legislatures! One executive government ! How can the thing be ? No 
doubtj if the legislative power were quite distinct from the executive 
power,' England and Ireland might as easily have two legislatures as t\Vo 
Chancellors and two Courts of King’s Bench. But though, in books 
written by theorists, the executive power and the legislative power may 
. be-treated as things quite distinct, every man acquainted with the real 
working of our constitution knows that the two powers are most closely 
connected, nay, intermingled with each other. During several genera- 
tions, the whole administration of affairs has been conducted in conformity 
with the. sense of Parliament. About every exercise of the prerogative 
of-the Crown it is the privilege of Parliament to offer advice ; and that 
advice no wise king will ever slight. It is the prerogative of the Sove- 
reign to choose his own servants ; but it is impossible for him to main- 
tain them in office unless Parliament rvill support them. It is the prero- 
gative of the Sovereign to treat with other princes ; but it is impossible 
for him to persist in any scheme of foreign policy which is disagreeable 
to Parliament. It is the prerogative of the Sovereign to make war ; but 
he cannot raise a battalion or man a frigate without the help of Parlia- 
ment. The repealers may therefore be refuted out of their own mouths. 
They say that Great Britain and Ireland ought to have one executive 
power. But the legislature has a most important share of the executive 
power. Therefore, by the confession of the repealers themselves, Great 
Britain and Ireland ought to have one legislature. 

Consider for one moment in what a situation the executive government 
. will be placed if you have two independent legislatures, and if those 
legislatures should differ, as all bodies which are independent of each 
other will sometimes differ. Suppose the case of a commercial treaty 
which is unpopular in England and popular in Ireland. The Irish Par- 
liament expresses its approbation of the terms,-and passes a vote of thanks 
to the negotiator. We at Westminster censure the terms and impeach 
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ihe iicgolialor. Or aie we to have two forei{;ii offices, one in Dotvning 
Street and one in Diihiin Castle? Is llis Afajesiy to send to every court 
111 Christendom tuo diplomafic agents, to thwart each other, -and to be 
-pics upon each othei ? It is inconceivable l)ut that, in a teiy few years, 
di>putcs such as can be tenninaied only by aims must arise between 
conimnn'ties so absuidly united and so absuidly disunited. All history 
coufiims tins reasoning. Superficial obseivers ha\e fancied that they 
had found cases on the other side. But as soon as jou evamine those 
cases you m ill see eitlier that they bear no analogy to the case u ith which 
we have to deal, or that they corroborate my argument. The c.ise of 
Ireland herself has been cited. Iieland, it has been s-iid, bad an inde- 
pendent legislature from 1783 to I800 : during eighteen yeais thete iveic 
two coequal patliaments nndei one Cioun j and yet thete was no colli- 
sion. Sir, the leason that theie was not iierpetual collision was, as we 
all know, that the Irish parliament, though nommally independent, ivas 
geneially kept in teal dependence by means of the foulest corruption that 
cier e.MSted m any asaeuihly. But it is not trae that thete iras no 
collision. Before the Irtsh legislaUue had been si\ sears independent, 
a collision did take place, a collision such aa might well have pro- 
duced a civil war. In the year 17S8, Geoigc llie'llmd was incapaci- 
tated by illness fiom discharging his legal funclions. According to 
the constitution, the duty of making piovision for the discharge of 
those functions devolved on the parliaments 01 Gieat Butaiii and 
Ticiand. Between the government of Gicat BiUain and the govefn- 
inciit of Belaud there was, during the inieiregnum, no connection wliai- 
ever. The soveietgn w ho was the common head of both govenimenls 
had viituaily ceased to e.\ist : and the two legislatmes were no raoie to 
each other than this House and the Chamber of Deputies at Pails. What 
followed? The Parliament of Gieat Biitain lesohed to offer the, Re-, 
gcncy to the Prince of Wales under many impoilant 1 estrlctions. The 
Failiament of Belaud made him an offer of the Regency without any le-- 
strictions whatever. By the same light by which the Irish Lords and Cpm 
mons made that offer, they might, ifhir Pitt’s doctrine be the constiuitioinl 
doctrine, as I believe it to be, have made the Duke of Voik or the Duke 
of Leinster Regent To this Regent they might have given ail the pie- 
logatives of the King. Suppose, — no e.xtravagant supposition. — that 

(jcorge the Thud had not recovered, that the rest of his long life had 
l>cen passed in seclusion, Great Britain and Belaud W'oukl then have been, 
during thirty-two years, as completely separated as Gieat Britain and 
Spain. There would have been nothing in common between the govern- 
ments, neither evecutivc power 1101 legislative power. It is plain, theie- 
fore, that a total separation between the two islands might, in the natural 
course of things, and without the smallest violation of the constitution on 
cither side, be the effect of (he arrangement lecommeiided by the honoUi- 
nble and learned gentleman, who solemnly declaics that lie should consider 
such a separation as the gieatest of calamities. 

No doubt, Sir, in several contnieiital kingdoms tlieie liavc been two 
legislatures, and indeed more than two legislatures, under the same 
Crown. But the explanation is simple. Those legislatures were of no 
leal weight in the government. Under Louis the Fouiteeiith Brittany 
had its States; Buigundy had its States; and yet there was 110 collision 
beiueen the States of Brittany and the States of Burgundy. But why? 
Because neither the States of Brittany noi the Slates of Biirguntly imposed 
any real rCijtiT.mt on the arbitiaiy ponci of the monarch. So, ''ill the 
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(lomiiiioiis of the'-Hoiise of Hapsburg, there is the semWa7ico of a iogis- 
lamre in Hungary and tiie senililance of a legislature in the Tvrol : but 
all die real power is ivitli the Emperor. I do not say that you cannot 
have one executive power and two mock parliaments, two parliaments 
M Inch merely transact parish business, two parliaments which e.xercise no 
more influence on great''afl'aiis of state than the vestry of St Fancras of 
the vestry of Marj-Iebone. lYhat I do say, and what common sense 
(caches, and what nil history teaclies, is tliis, that you cannot liave one 
executive power and two real ]>arliainents, two parliaments possessing 
such powers as the parliament of this country has possessed ever since the 
Revolution, two pailiaments to the deliberate sense of v. Inch the Sove- 
reign must conform. If they differ, how can he conform to the scn=e of 
botli ? The thing is as plain a.s a proposition in Euclid. 

. It is impossible for me to believe that considerations so obvious and so 
important should not have occurred to tire lionourable and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin. Doubtless they have occurred to him ; and therefore it is 
that he shrinks from arguing the question here, Hay, even when Jie 
harangues more credulous assemblies on the subject, he carefully avoids 
precise ' explanations ; and the hints which sometimes escape him are 
not easily to be reconciled with each other. On one occasion, if the 
-newspapers are to he trasted, hetieclared that his object was to establish 
a federal union between Great Britain and Ireland. A local parliament, 
it seems, is to sitat Dublin, and tosend deputies to an imperial parliament 
. which IS to sit at Westminster. The honourable and learned gentleman 
tlrinks ,- 1 suppose, that in this way he evades the difficulties which I have 
pointed out.' But he deceives himself. If, indeed, his local legislature is to 
be subject to his imperial legislature, if his local legislature is to be merely 
what the Assembly of Antigua or Barbadoes is, or what the Irish Parlia- 
ment was before 17S2, the danger of collision is no doubt removed : but 
what, on the honourable and learned gentleman’s own principles, would 
Ireland gain by such an arrangement ? If, on the other hand, liis local 
legislatilie is to be for certain purposes independent, you have again tire 
risk of collision. Suppose that a difference of opinion should arise be- 
tween the Imperial Parliament and the Irish Parliament as to the limits of 
their- powers, who is to decide between them ? A dispute between the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords is bad enough. Vet in that 
case, the Sovereign can, by a high exercise of iiis i^rerogative, produce 
harmony. He can send us back to our constituents ; and, if that expe- 
dient fails, he can create more lords. Wlicn, in 1705, tlie dispute 
between the Houses about the Aylesbury men ran high. Queen Anne 
restored concord b}' dismissing the Parliament. Seven yeais later she 
put an end to another conflict between the Houses by making twelve 
peers hi tme day.^ But who is to arbitrate between two representative 
bodies chosen by different constituent bodies ? Look at u hat is now 
passing in America. Of all federal constitutions that of the United States 
is the best. It was framed by a convention which contained many wise 
and e.xperienced men, and over which Washington presided. Yet there 
is a debate'abie ground on the frontier which separates the functions of 
Congress from those of the state legislatures. A dispute as to the exact 
boundary has lately arisen. Neither party seems disposed to'j-ield : and, - 
if both persist' there can be no umpire but the sword. 

, _For nly partj' Sir, I have no hesitation in saying that I should very greatly ' 
prefer the total separation which the honourable and learned gentlemait 
professes to consider as a calamity, to the partial separation which he has 
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taught his countrymen to regard as_a blessing. If, on a fair it be 
found that Great Britain and Ireland cannot exist happily together as 
parts of one empire, in God’s name let them separate. I 'vish to see 
them joined as the limbs of a well formed body are joined. In such a 
body the members assist each other : they are nourished W tbe same 
food ; if one member suffer, all suffer with it ; if one niembef rejoice, all 
rejoice with it. But I do not wish to see the countries unitech like those 
wretched twins from Siam who were exhibited here a little wkile ago, by 
an unnatural lig.ament which made each the constant plague c>f Ike othei, 
always in each other’s w.ay, more helpless than others because they had 
twice as many hands, slower than others because they had twiee as many 
legs, sympathising with each other only in evil, not feeling each other’s 
pleasures, not supported by each other’s aliments, but tormented by each 
other’s infirmities, and certain to perish miserably by each otlfet^a dissolu- 
tion. 

Ireland has undoubtedly just causes of complaint. We heard tho-e 
causes recapitulated last night by the honouiable and learned Member, 
who tells us that he represeuts not Dublin alone, but Irelai'd, and that 
die stands between his country and civil war. Ido not deny that most of the 
gi'ievances which he recounted exist, that they are serious, aiid that they 
ought to be remedied as far as it is in the power of legislation 1° remedy 
them. What I do deny is that they were caused by the Unidn, and that 
the Repeal of the Union would remove them. I listened attentively 
while the honourable and learned gentleman went through that long ancl 
melancholy list : and I am confident that he did not mention a single evil 
ivhich was not a subject of bitter complaint while Ireland had a domestic 
parliament. Is it fair, is it reasonable in the honourable gentleman to 
impute to the Union evils which, as he knovi's bettei than any other man 
in this house, existed long before the Union ? Post hoc : cr^o, ps’optcr hoe 
is not always sound reasoning. But astte hoc; ergo, non ps'opter hoe\., 
unanswerable. The old rustic rvho told Sir Thomas More that Tenterden 
steeple was the cause of Godwin sands reasoned much better than the 
honourable and learned gentleman. For it was not till after Tenterden 
steeple was built that the frightful wrecks on the Godwin sand? were lieard 
of. But the honourable and learned gentleman rvould make Godwin sands 
the cause of Tenterden steeple. Some of the Irish grievances svhich he 
ascribes to the Union are not only older than the Union, but are not pecu- 
liarly Irish. Theyare common to England, Scotland, and Ireland 5 and it was 
in orderto getridof them that we, for the common benefit of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, passed the Reform Bill last year. Other grievances which 
the honourable and learned gentleman mentioned are doubtless local ; but- 
is there to be a local legislature wherever there is a local ^evance ? 
Wales has had local grievances. We all remember the complaints which 
were made a few years ago about the Welsh judicial systejn ; but did 
anybody therefore propose that Wales should have a distinct parliament ? 
Cornwall has some local grievances ; but does anybody propose that 
Cornwall shall have its own House of Lords and its orvit House of 
Commons ? Leeds has local grievances. The majority of rpy constitu- 
, ents distrust and dislike the municipal government to which they are 
subject ; they therefore call loudly on us for corporation r^forin : but 
they do not ask us for a separate legislature. Of this I am quite sure, 
that every argument which has been urged for the purpose of showing 
that Great Britain and Ireland ought to have two distinct parliftnients may 
be urged with far greater force for the purpose of showing that the north 
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of Ireland and the south of Ii eland ought to have two distinct parlia- 
ments. The House of Commons of the United Kingdom, it has been 
said, is chiefly elected by Protestants, and therefore cannot be trasted to 
legislate for Catholic Ireland. If this be so, how can an Irish House of 
Commons, chiefly elected by Catholics, be trusted to legislate for Protest- 
ant Ulster? It is perfectly notorious that theological antipathies are 
stronger in Ireland than here. I appeal to the honourable and learned 
gentleman himself. He has often declared that it is impossible for a 
Koman Catholic, whether prosecutor or culprit, to obtain justice fiom a 
jury of Orangemen. It is indeed certain that, in blood, religion, 
language, habits, character, the population of some of the northern 
counties of Ireland has much more in common with the population of 
England and Scotland than with the population of Munster and Con- 
naught. I defy the honourable and learned Member, therefoie, to find a 
reason for having a parliament at Dublin which will not be just as good 
a reason for having another parliament at Londonderry. 

Sir, in showing, as I think I have shown, the absurdity of this cry for 
Repeal, I have in a great measure vindicated myself from the charge of 
inconsistency which has been brought against me by my honoui able friend 
the Member for Lincoln. It is very easy to bring a volume of Hansard 
to the House, to read a few sentences of a speech made in very different 
circumstances, and to say, “ Last year you were for pacifying England by 
concession : tliis year you are for pacifying Ireland by coercion. How 
can you vindicate your consistency?” Surely my honourable friend can- 
not "but know that nothing is easier than to write a theme for severity, for 
clemency, for order, for liberty, for a contemplative life, for an active life, 
and so on.' It was a common exercise in the ancient schools of ihetoric to 
take an abstract question, and to harangue-first on one side and then on 
the other. The question. Ought popular discontents to be quieted by 
concession or coeicion ? would have been a very good subject for oratory 
of this kind. There is no lack of commonplaces on either side. But 
when we come to the real business of life, the value of these common- 
places depends entirely on the particular circumstances of the case which 
we are discussing. Nothing is easier ih.an to write a treatise proving that 
it is lawful to resist extreme tyranny. Nothing is easier than to write a 
treatise setting forth the wickedness of wantonly bringing on a gieat 
society the miseries inseparable from revolution, the bloodshed, the 
spoliation, the anarchy. Both treatises may contain much that is true ; 
but neither will enable us to decjde whether a particular insuriection is or- 
is not justifiable without a close'examination of the facts. There is surely 
no inconsistency in speaking with respect of the memory of Lord Russell 
and with horror of the crime of Thistlewood ; and, in my opinion, the 
conduct of Russell and the conduct of Thistlewood did not differ more 
ividely than the cry for Parliamentary Reform and the cry for the 
Repeal of the Union. The Reform Bill I believe to be a blessing to the 
nation. Repeal I know to be a mere delusion. I know it to be imprac- 
ticable : and I know that, if it were practicable, it would be pernicious 
to every part of the empire, and utterly niinous to Ireland. Is it not 
then absurd to say that, because I -wished last year to quiet the English 
people by giving them that which was beneficial to them, I am therefore 
bound in consistency to quiet the Irish people this year by giving them 
that which will be fatal to them ? I utterly deny, too, that, in consent- 
ing to arm the government with extraordinary powers for the purpose of 
lepressing disturbances in Ireland, I am guilty of the smallest inconsist- 
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tiic). On wliat occasion did I e\ci lefuse to support aii) t;oveniir.eiil in 
lepressin" disturbances? Tt is perfectly true that, in the deliates on the 
Reform Bill, I imputed the tumults and outrages of 1S30 to mismle. But 
did 1 ever say that those tumults and outrages ought to be toleiated ? I 
did attribute the Kentish riots, tlie Hampshire riots, the burning of com 
stacks, the destniction of threshing machines, to the obstinacy with which 
the ^Imlsters of the Crown had refused to listen to the demands of the 
jieople. But did 1 ever 'ay that the rioters ought not to be imprisoned, 
that the incendiaries ought not lobe hanged? Idid asciibe the disorder-, 
of Nottingham and the fearful sacking of Bristol to the unwi'e rejection 
of the Reform Bill by the Lords. But did 1 ever =ay that such txco^se-, 
as were committed at Kottmgliam and Bristol ought not to be pul doun, 
if necessaiy, by the sword? 

I Mould act touards Ireland on the same principles on which I acted 
towards England. In Ireland, as in England, I would lemove every j'u,t 
cause of complaint ; and m Ireland, as in England, I w'ould support the 
Goieninient iii preserving the public peace. What is there inconsistent 
111 this? My honourable friend seems to think that no person who be- 
lieves that disturbances have been caused by maladministration can con- 
sistently lend his help to put down those disturbances. If that be so, the 
honourable and leamed Member for Dublin is quite as inconsistent as 1 
am , indeed, much more fo ; for he thinks vciy much worse of the Giw - 
eminent than I do ; and yet he declares himself willing to assist the 
Goxeinmcnt in quelling the tumults which, as he assures us. Us own mis- 
conduct IS likely to produce, lie told us yesterday that our liardi policy 
might pcrhajis goad the unthinking populace of Ireland into insiiiicction ; 
and he added that, if there should bo an insuriection, he should, while 
execiatuig us as the authors of all the mischief, be found in 0111 ranks, and 
slioiilcl be icady to support us 111 cierylliing that might be iieceseaiy foi 
the restoration of oidei. As to this part of the subj'ect, theie is nodilfci- 
tnee m pnncinle between tlic honourable and leamed gentleman and 
myself. In his opinion, it is probable that a time may soon come when 
V igorous coercion may be necessary, and w lien it may be the duty of e\ ery 
fiiend of Ireland to co-operate in the work of coercion. In iiiy opinion, 
that time has already come. The grieianccs of Ireland are doubtless great, 
so great that I nc\er would have connected myself with a Government 
w liich I did not bcliei e to be iiilcnt on redressing those grievances. But am 
I, because the gneianccs of Ireland aie great, and ought to be ledressed. 
to abstain from redressing the worst giicvanceof all? Am I to look on 
quietly w bile the law's are insulted by a furious 1 abbic, while houses ai e plun- 
cicred and burned, while my peaceable fellow-subjects are butcheied? 
The distribution of Cburcli property, you tell us, is unjust. I’erbaps I 
agree with you But what then? To what purjiose is it to talk about 
the distribution of Cburcb pioperly, w'bile no property is sccuie? Then 
you tiy to deter us from pulling down robbery, ar=on, and murder, by 
telling U-, that if we resort to coercion we shall raise a civil war. We are 
past that fear. Recollect that, in one county alone, theie base been 
within a few weeks sixty ninidei,, or assaults with intent to minder and 
si\ hundred Inirglanes. Since we parted last summer the slaughter 111 
Ireland has exceeded the slaughter of a pitched battle • the destniction 
of properly has been as gieat as would have been caused by the storming 
of three or foui towns. Civil war, indeed ! I would rather live in tlie 
niidxt of any civil war that we have had in England during the last two 
hundred years than m some parts of Ireland at the present moment. 
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Rather, mach rather, wouUl I have lived on the line of march of the 
Pretender’s aimy in 1 745 than in Tipperary now. It is idle to threaten us 
with civil war f for we have it already ; and it is because we are resolved 
to put an end to it that we are tailed base, and brutal, aird bloody. Such 
are the epithets which the honourable and learned Member for Dirbliir 
thinks it becoming; to pour forth against the party to which he ones every 
political privrlege that he enjoys. lie need not fear that any member of 
that party will be provoked rnto a conflict of scirnility. Use makes even 
sensitive minds callous to invectrve : and, copiotrs as his vocabulary is, 
he u'lll not easily find in it any foul name which has not been many times 
applied to tliose who sit around me, on account of the zeal and steadiness 
with winch they supported the emancipation of the Roman Catholics. 
His reproaches aie not moie stinging tlraia the reproaches which, rn times 
not very remote, we endured irndmciiingly in his cause. I can assiue him 
that men whq faced the cry of No Popery are not likely to be scared 
by the cry of Repeal. The time will come when history wrll do justice 
to the AYhigs of England, and will faithfully relate hou' much they did 
and suffered for Iielaiid ; how, for the sake of Ireland, they quitted office 
in 1S07 ; how, for the sake of Ireland, they remained out of office more 
than twenty years, biaving the fiopns of the Court, Iiravmg the hisses of 
the multitude, renouncing power, and patronage, and salaries, and peerage^, 
and garters, and yet not obtaining in letmn even a little fleeting popularity, 
r see on tire benches near me men who might, by iittenng one woid 
pgainst Catholic Emancipation, nay, by merely ah.staimng front utteiing 
a word in favqur of Catholic Emancipation, have been returned to this 
House without difficulty or expense, and uho, rather than wrong then 
Iiish fellow-subiects, ueie content to relinquish ail the objects of their 
honourable ambition, and to letite into private life with conscience and 
fame unlaniishecr. As to ojie eijjinent person, uho seems to be regarded 
with especial itjalevolence by those uho ought never to mention his name 
without reverence and gratitude, I will say only this ; that the loudest 
clamour which the honijurable and learned gentleman can excite against 
Lord Grey will be trifling when compared with the clamour which Eoid 
Giey withstood in order to place the lionouiable and leqnied gentleman 
where he now sits. Tliougli a young member of the Whig party, I urll 
'venture to speak in the name of the" whole body. I tell the honourable 
and learned gentleman, that the same spirit xvhich sustained us in a just 
corUest for Ijim will sustain ns in an equally just contest against him. 
Calumny, abuse, royal displeasure, popular fury’, exclusion from office, 
exclusion from Parliament, xve were ready toendiiie them all, rather than 
that he should be less than a British subject. We never will suffer him 
to be more. 

I stand here. Sir, for tire first time as the representative of a new 
constituent liody, one of the largest, most prosperous, .7nd most enlightened 
jOH ns ill the Kingdom. Tire electors of Leeds, believing that at Ibis time 
the service of the people is not incompatible with the servHce of the Crown, 
have sent me to this I louse charged, in the language of Hrs Majesty’s 
nrit, to do and consent, in their name and in then behalf, to such things 
as shall be proposed m the great Council of the natiojr. In the name, 
then, and on the behalf of my constituents, I give my full assent to that 
part of the Address wherein the House declares its resolution to maintain 
inviolate, by the help of God, the connection between Great Britain and 
Ireland, and to inlnist to the Sovereign such powers as sliall be necessary 
to seeme property, to lestore order, and to pieserve the integrity of the 
empire. 
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A SPEECH 

Delivered in a Committee of the whole House of Commons 
ON THE 17TU OK April, 1835. 

On the seventeenth of April, 1833, the House of Commons re-olvcd itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider of the civil disabilities of the Jews. Mr Warburton took the 
chair. Mr Robert Grant moved the following resolution : — 

That it is the opinion of this Committee that it is expedient to remove all civil 
disabilities at present existing with respect to His Majesty's subjects professing 
the Jewish rel^ion, with the like exceptions ns are provided with respect to His 
hlajesty's subjects professing the Roman Catholic religion.” 

The resolution passed without a division, after a warm debate, in the course of 
which the following Speech was made. 

Mr Warburton, — I recollect, and my honourable ftiendlhe Member for 
the University of Oxford will recollect, that when this subject was dis- 
cussed three years ago, it was remarked, by one whom we both loved and 
whom we both regret, that the strength of the case of the J ews was a serious 
inconvenience to their advocate, for that it was hardly possible to make a 
speech for them without weaiying the audience by repeating truths which 
trere univcrsnllyadmitted. IfSir James Mackintosh felt this difficulty tvlieii 
the question was first Inouglit forward in this House, I may well despair 
of being able now to offer any arguments which have a pretence to novelty. 

My honourable friend, the Member for the University of Oxford, began 
his speech by declaring that he had no intention of calling in question the 
principles of religious liberty. He utterly disclaims persecution, that is 
to say, persecution as defined by himself. It would, m his opinion, be 
persecution to hang a Jew, or to flay him, or to draw his teeth, or to im- 
prison him, or to fine him ; forevery-man who conducts himself peaceably 
has a right to his life and his limbs, to his personal liberty and his pio- 
perty. But it is not persecution, says my honourable friend, to exclude any 
individual or any class from office ; for nobody has a right to office : in 
every country official appointments must be subject to such regulations as 
the supreme authority may choose to make ; nor can any such regulations 
be reasonably complained of by any member of the' society as unjust. He 
who obtains an office obtains it, not as matter of right, but as matter of 
favour. He who does not obtain an office is not wronged ; he is only in 
that situation in which the vast majority of eveiy community must neces- 
sarily be. There are in the United Kingdom five and twenty million 
Christians without places ; and, if they do not complain, why should five 
and twenty thousand Jews complain of being in the same case ? In this 
way my honourable friend has convinced himself that, as it would be most 
absurd in him and me to say that we are wronged because we are not 
Secretaries of State, so it is most absurd in the Jews to say that they are 
wronged, because they are, as a people, excluded from public employment. 

Now, surely my honourable friend cannot have considered to what con- 
clusions his reasoning leads. Those conclusions are so monstrous that he 
would, 1 am certain, shrink from them. Does he really mean that it 
would not be wrong in the legislature to enact that no man should be a 
judge unless he weighed twelve stone, or that no man should sit in parlia- 
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ment unless he- were six feet high? AYe aie about to bring in a bill for 
the government of India. Suppose tliaL've were to insert in that bill a 
clause providing that no graduate of the University of Oxford should be 
Governor General or Governor of any'Piesidency, would not my honour- 
able friend cry out against such a clause as most unjust to the learned 
body which he represents ? And would he think himself sufficiently an- 
suered by being told, in his own woids, that the appointment to office is 
a mere matter of favour, and that to exclude an individual or a class from 
office is no injuiy ? Surely, on consideration, he must admit that official 
appointments ought not to be subject to regulations purely arbitrary, to 
regulations for which no reason can be given but mere caprice, and that 
'■.hose who would exclude any class from public employment aie bound to 
flow some speci.al reason for the exclusion. 

My honourable fiiend has appealed to us as Christians. Let me then 
!sk him how he understands that great commandment ,which comprises 
(he law and the prophets. Can ue be said to do unto others as we would 
that they should do unto us if we wantonly inflict on them even the 
smallest pain? As Chiistians, surely we are bound to consider, first, 
whether, by excluding the Jews fiom all public trust, we give them 
pain ; and, secondly, whether it be necessaiy to give them that pain in 
oi'der to avert some greater evil. That by excluding them from public 
trust we inflict pain on them my honoiuable friend will not dispute. As 
'k Christian, therefoie, he is bound to relieve them from that pain, unless 
he can show, what I am sure he has not yet shown, that it is necessary to 
the general good that they should continue to suffer. 

But where, he says, are you to stop, if once you admit into the House 
of Commons people who deny the authority of the Gospels ? Will you 
let in a Mussulman? Will you let in a Parsee? Will you let in a Hin- 
doo, who worships a lump of stone with seven heads ? I will answer my 
honourable fiiend’s question by another. Where does he mean to stop ? 
Is he ready to roast unbelievets at slow fires ? If not, let him tell us why : 
and I will engage to prove that his reason is just ns decisive against the 
intolerance which he thinks a duty, as against the intolerance which 
he thinks a crime. Once admit that we are bound to inflict pain 
on a man because he is not of our religion ; and wheie are you to 
stop ? Why stop at the point fixed by my honouiable friend rather than 
•at the point fixed by the honourable Member for Oldham,* who would 
make the Jews incapable of holding land ? And why stop at the point 
fixed by the honourable Member for Oldham ratlier than at the point which 
would have been fixed by a Spanish Inquisitor of the sixteenth century? 
When once you enter on a course of persecution, I defy you to find any 
reason for makinga halt till you have reached theextreme point. When my 
honourable friend tells us that he Mill allow the Jews to possess propeity 
to any amount, but that he M'ill not alloM’ them to possess the smallest 
political poM’er, he holds contradictory language. Property is power. The 
honourable Member for Oldham reasons better than my honourable friend. 
The honourable Member for Oldham sees very clearly that it is impos- 
sible to deprive a man of political pon-er if you suffer him to be the pro- 
prietor of half a county, and therefore very consistently proposes to con- 
fiscate tlie landed estates of the Jews. But even the honourable Member 
for Oldham does not go far enough. He has not proposed to confis- 
cate the personal property of the Jews. Yet it is perfectly certain that any 
Jew who has a million mav easily make himself very important in the 
* Mr Cobbett. 
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State. By such .steps v.e pas-j from official power to landed jirojjetty, 
and from* landed property to personal properlj-, and from pioperty 
to liberty, and from liberty to life. In truth, those persecutors who use 
the rack and the stake have much to say for themselves. They aie con- 
vinced that their end is good : and it must be admitted that they employ 
means which are not unlikely to attain thtf end. Religious dissent has 
lepeatedly been put down by .sanguinary persecution. In that way the 
.-Vlbigenses were put down. In that nay Iholestantism was suppies^ed 
in Spain and Italy, so that it has never since reared its head. But I defy 
atry body to produce an rnstance in which disabrlities such as we are now 
consider iirg have prod need any other effect tlrarr that oftrraking the srtfferer.s 
angry and obstinate, hly honourable friend should either persecute to some 
purpose, or rrot petacctrle at all. He dislikes the word persecution I 
know. He will not admit that the Jews are persecuted. And yet I anr 
confident that he would rather be sent to the King's Bench Prison for 
ihree months, or be fined a hundred pounds, than be srrbject to tbe dis- 
.abihties under which the Jews lie. How carr he then say that to impose 
such disabtlrtres is not peisccution, and that to fine and irrrprison is per- 
secution? All his reasoning consists in drawing arbiti.rry lines. IVhat 
he does not wish to iirflict Ire calls per-secution. What he does wish to 
inflict he will not call jiersecution. What Ire takes from the Jews he 
calls political power. What he is too good-natured, to take .fiom the 
Jews he will rrot call political pow'er. 'I’he Jew must rrot sit injlarlia- 
rrrent : but he may be the proprietor of all the ten pound houses in a 
borough. He may have more fifty pound tenants than any peer in the 
kingdom. He may, give the voters treats to please their palates, and 
hire bands of gipaics to bicak their heads, as if he weie a Christian and 
a Marquess. All the le-t of this system is of a piece. The Jew in.ty be 
a juryman, but not a judge. He may decide issues of fact, but not issues 
of law. He irray give a hundred thousand pounds dairrages ; buflie may 
not rn the most trivial ease gi'ant anew trial. He may rule the money 
market ; he may influence the exchanges; he may be summoned to con- 
gresses of Emperors and Kings. Great potentates, instead of negotiating 
a loan with him by tying him in a chair and pulling out his giindeis, may 
Heat with him as with a great potentate, and may ]50stpone tlie declaring 
of war or the signing of a tre.aly till they have coiifericd with him. .\I1 
this is as it should be : but he must rrot be a Privy Councillor. He mii-t 
not be called Right Honourable, -for that is political powei . And a\ ho 
r-i it that we are trying to cheat hr this way? Even Onrrrisciencc. Yes, 
Sir ; we have been gravely told that the Jews arc uirder the divine dis- 
pleasure, and that if we give them political power God will visit us in 
judgment. Do we then think that God cannot distinguish betwecir sub- 
stance and foinr? Does rrot He know that, while we withhold from the 
Jews the semblance and name of political power, we suffer them to pos- 
sess the substance ? The plain truth is that rny honouiable friend is drawn 
m one diiection by his opinions, and in a directly opposite diiection bv 
his excellent heart. He halts between two opinions. He tries to make a 
compromise between principles which admit of no compromise. He 
goes a ceitain way in intolerance. Then he stops, without being able to 
give a reason for stopping. But I know the reason. It is his hiinianity. 
Those who formerly dragged the Jew at a horse’s tail, and singed his 
beard with blazing fuizebushes, were much worse men than rny honour- 
able friend ; but tliey were more consistent than he. 

It has been said that it would be monstrous to see a Jew judge try a 
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man for blasphemy. In my opinion it is monstiour to see anj judge try 
a man for blaspliemy undei the present law. But, if the law on that 
subject were m a sound state^ I do not see why a conscientious Jew might 
not try a blasphemer. Every man, I thiiih, ought to be at liberty to discuss 
the evidences of religion ; but no man ought to be at liberty to force on 
the unwilling ears and eyes of othera sounds and sights which must cause 
annoyance and nutation The distinction is clear. I think it wiong to 
punish a man for selling Paine’s Age of Reason m a back sliop to tliose 
who choose to buy, 01 for dehveimg a Deistical lectiiie m a pruate loom 
to those who choose to listen But if a man exhibits at a window in the 
Strand a hideous caiicature of that which is an object of aw'e and adoia- 
lioii to nine hundred and ninety-nine out of er eiy thousand of the people 
who pass up and down that gieat thoioughfare ; if a man m a place of 
public resort applies oppiobuoiis epithets to names held in rcreience hj- 
all Chiistians ; such a man ought, 111 my opinion, to be severel) punished, 
not foi diffeimg fiom us m opinion, but foi committmg a nuisance which 
gives us pain and disgust. He is no moie entitled to outrage our feelings 
by obtruding his impiety on us, and to say that he is exercising his right of 
discussion, than to establish a j aid foi butchering horses close to oui houses, 
and to say that he is exercising his right of property, or to run naked up 
and down the public streets, and to say that he is exeicismg his light of 
locomotion. He has a right of discussion, no doubt, as he has a nght of 
property and a nght of locomotion. But he must use all his rights so as 
not to infuiige the lights of others 

Ihese, Sir, aie the prmciples'oii which I would frame the law of 
blasphemy , and if the law weie so fr.imed, I am at a loss to understand 
why a Jew might not enforce it as well as a Christian. I am not a Ro- 
man Catholic ; but if I were a judge at JIalta, I should have no scruple 
about piimshing a bigoted Protestant who should burn the Pope m effigy 
before the ej es of thousands of Roman Catholics. I am not a Mussulman ; 
blit if I w ere a judge m India, I should have no scniple about punishing a 
Chnstian who slioiild pollute a mosque. Why, then, should I doubt that 
a Jew laised by his ability, learning, and integrity to the judicial bench, 
would deal piopeily with any peisoii who, m a Chnstian country, should 
insult the Chnstian leligion? 

But, says my honourable friend, it has beeu piophesied that the Jevs 
are to be waiideieis on the face of the earth, and that they are not to 
mix on terms of equality with the people of the countries m which they 
sojourn Now, Sir, I am confident that I can demonstrate that this is 
not the sense of any prophecy which is part of Holy Wiit For it is an 
undoubted fact that, 111 the United States of America, Jewish citizens do 
])ossess all the privileges possessed by Christian citizens. Therefore, if 
the prophecies mean that the Jews nevei shall, dunng their wanderings, 
be admitted by other nations to equal participation of political lights, 
the prophecies are false. But the prophecies aie ceitainly not fake. 

'1 herefore then meaning cannot be that winch is attiibuted to them by my 
honourable friend 

Another obj'ection which has been made to this motion is that the 
Jews look forwaid to the coming of a great deliveiei, to their return to 
Palestine, to the rebuilding of iheir Temple, to the levival of their ancient 
worship, and that therefore they will alwajs consider England, not their 
country, but merely as their place of exile. But, surely, Sii, it would be 
the giossest ignorance of human nature to imagine that the anticipation 
of an event which is to happen at some time altogether indefinite, of an 
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event wliich has been vainly expected during many centuries, of an event 
which even those who confidently expect that it will happen do not cont 
fidently expect that they or their children or their grandchildren will see, 
can ever occupy the minds of men to such a degree as to make them 
regardless of what is near and present and certain. Indeed Christians, 
as well as Jews, believe that the existing order of things will come to an 
end. Many Christians believe that Jesus will visibly reign on earth dur- 
ing a thousand years. Expositors of prophecy have gone so far as to fix 
the year when the Millennial period is to commence. The prevailing 
opinion is, I think, in favour of the year 1866 ; but, according to some 
commentators, the time is close at hand. Are we to exclude all millen- 
narians from Parliament and office, on the ground that they are impa- 
tiently looking forward to the miraculous monarchy which is to supersede 
the present dynasty and the present constitution of England, and that 
therefore they cannot be heartily loyal to King William? 

In one important point. Sir, my honouraI)le friend, the Member for 
the University of Oxford, must acknowledge that the Jewish religion is of 
all erroneous religions the least mischievous. There is not the slightest 
chance that the Jewish religion will spread. The Jew does not wish to 
make proselytes. He may be said to reject them. He thinks it almost 
culpable in one who does not belong to his race to presume to belong 
to his religion. It is therefore not strange that a conversion from 
Christianity to Judaism should be a rarer occurrence than a total 
eclipse of the sun. There was one distinguished convert in the last cen- 
tury, Lord George Gordon ; and the history of his conversion deserves' 
to be remembered. For if ever there was a proselyte of whom a prosely- 
tising sect would have been proud, it was Lord George ; not only because 
he was a man of high birth and rank ; not only because he had been a 
member of the legislature ; but also because he had been distinguished 
by the intolerance, nay, the ferocity, of his zeal for his own fonn of 
Christianity. But was he allured into the Synagogue? Was he even 
welcomed to it ? No, sir ; he was coldly and reluctantly permitted to 
share the reproach and suffering of the chosen people ; but he was sternly 
shut out from their privileges. He underwent the painful rite which 
their law enjoins. But when, on his deathbed, he begged hard to be 
buried among them according (o their ceremonial, he was told that his 
request could not be granted. 1 understand that cry of “Hear.” It' 
reminds me that one of the arguments against this motion is that the 
Jews are an unsocial people, that they draw close to each other, and 
■Stand aloof from strangers. Really, Sir, it is amusing to compare the 
manner in which the question of Catholic emancipation was argued for- 
merly by some gentlemen with the manner in which the question of Jew 
emancipation is argued by the same gentlemen now. When the ques- 
tion was about Catholic emancipation, the cry was, “ See how restles'^, 
how versatile, how encroaching, how insinuating, is the spirit of the 
Church of Rome. See how her priests compass earth and sea to make 
one proselyte, how indefatigably they toil, how attentively they study the 
weak and strong parts of every character, how skilfully they employ 
literature, arts, sciences, as engines for the propagation of their faith. 

\ ou find them in every region and under every disguise, collating manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian, fixing telescopes in the obsen'atory of Pekin, 
teaching the use of the plough and the spinning-wheel to the savages of 
Paraguay. Will you give power to the members of a Church so busy, 
so aggressive, so insatiable?” Well, now the question is about people 
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■ivlio never liy to seduce any stranger to join tliein, and wiio do not wish 
anyl)ody to be of llieir faitlrwlio is not also of tlieir blood. And now 
you e.xclaiin, “ Will you give power to the members of a sect which 
1 emains sullenly apart from other sects, which does not invite, n.ay, which 
hardly even admits neophytes?” The truth is, that bigotry will never 
want a pretence. Whatever the sect be which it is proposed to tolerate, 
the peculiarities of that sect will, for the time, be pronounced by intole- 
rant men to be the most odious and dangerous that can be conceived. 
As to the Jews, that they are unsocial as lespects religion is true ; and so 
much the better: for, surely, as Chiistians, we cannot wish that they 
slioukl bestir themselves to pervert us from our own faith. But that the 
Jews would be unsocial members of the civil community, if the civil com-' 
inunity did its duty by them, has never been proved, kly right honour- 
able friend who made the motion which we are discussing has produced 
a great body of evidence to show that they have been grossly misrepre- 
sented ; and that evidence has not been refuted by my honourable friend 
the Member for the Univemity of Oxford. But what if it were tnte that 
the Jews are unsocial? MHiat if it were true that they do not regard 
England as their country? Would not the treatment which they have 
undergone explain and e.xcuse their antipathy to the society in which 
they live? Has not similar antipathy often been felt by persecuted 
Christians to the society which persecuted them ? While the bloody code 
of Elizabeth was enforced against the English Roman Catholics, what 
was the patriotism of Roman Catholics? Oliver Cromwell said that in 
his time they were Esiianiolised. At a later period it might have been 
said that they were Callicised. It w.as the same with the Calvinists. 
What more deadly enemies had Fr.rnce in the days of Louis the Four- 
teenth than the persecuted Huguenots? But would any rational man 
infer from these facts that either the Roman Catholic ns such, or the Cal- 
vinist as such, is incapable of loving the land of his birth? If England 
were now invaded by Roman Catholics, how many English Roman 
Catholics would go over to the invader? If Fiance were now attaeked' 
by a Protestant enemy, how many French Protestants would lend hin 
help? Why not try what effect would be ]>roduced on the Jews by that 
tolerant policy which has made the English Roman Catholic a good 
Englishman, and the French Calvinist a good Frenchman? 

Another charge has been brought against the Jews, not by my honour- 
able friend the hlember for the University of Oxford — he has too much 
learning and too much good feeling to make such a charge — but by the 
honourable Member for Oldham, who has, I am sorry to see, quitted his 
place. The honourable Member for Oldham tells us that the Jews are 
naturally a mean race, a sordid race, a money-getting race ; that they are 
averse to all honourable callings ; that they neither sow nor reap ; that 
they have neither flocks nor herds ; that usury is the only pursuit for 
which" they are fit; that they .are destitute of .all elevated and amiable 
sentiments. Such, Sir, has in every age been the reasoning of bigots. 
They never fail to plead in justification of persecution the vices which 
persecution has engendered. England lias been to the Jews less than half 
a country ; and we revile them because they do not feel for England more 
than a half patriotism. We treat them as slaves, and wonder that they 
do not regard us as brethren. We drive them to mean occupations, and 
then reproach them for not embracing honourable professions. We long 
forbade them to possess land ; and we complain that they chiefly occupy 
themselves in trade. We shut them out from all the paths of ambition ; 
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rml then wc despise them for tahing refuge in avarice. During many 
ages we have, in all our dealings with them, abused our immense superi- 
ority of force j and then we are disgusted because they have rccourse.to 
that cunning which is the natural and universal defence of the weak 
against the saolence of the strong. But were they always a mere mone}'- 
changing, money-getting, money-hoarding race? Nobody knows better- 
than my honourable friend the Member for the University of Oxfoi-d that 
there is nothing in their national character which unfits them for the 
highest duties of citizens. He knows that, in the ipfancy of civilisation; 
when our i-Iand w.as as savage as New Guinea, when letters and .arts 
were stiil unknown to Athens, when scarcely a thatched hut stood on 
what w.as afterwards the site of Rome, this contemned people had their - 
fenced cities and cedar palaces, their splendid Temple, their fleets of 
merchant sliips, tlieir schools of sacred learning, their great state.smen and 
soldiers, their natural philosophers, their historians and their iroets. 
What nation ever contended more manfully against overwhelming odds 
for its independence and religion? Vvhat nation ever, in its last agonies, 
gave such signal proofs of what may be accomplished by a brave de- 
spair? .\nd if, m the course of many centuries, the oppressed descen- 
dants of warriors and .sages have degenerated from the qualities of their 
fathers, if, while erxluded from the blessings of law, and bowed down 
under the yoke of slavery, they have contracted some of the vices of out- 
laws and of slaves, shall we consider this as matter of reproach to them? 
Shall we not rather consider it as matter of shame and remorse to our- 
selves ? Let us do justice to them. Let us open to them the door of the 
House of Commons. Let us open to them every career in which ability 
and energy can be disjrlayed. Till we have done this, let us not presume 
to say that there is no genius among the countrymen of Isaiah, no • 
heroism among the descendauts of the alaccabees. 

Sir, in supporting the motion of my honourable friend, lain, I firmly be, 
lieve, supporting the honour and the interests of the Christian religion, j 
.should think that I insulted that religion if I said that it cannot stand 
unaided by intolerant laws. Without such laws it was established, and 
without .such laws it may be maintained. It triumphed over the .super 
stilions of the most refined and of the most savage nations, over the grace-' 
fu! mythology of Greece and the bloody idolatrj' of the Northern forests. ' 
It prevailed over the power and policy of the Roman empire. It tamed 
the barbarians by whom tliat empire was overthrov.’n. But all these 
victories tvere gained not by the help of intolerance, but in spite of the 
opposition of intolerance. 'I'he whole histoiy of Christianity proves that 
she has little indeed to fear from persecution as a foe, but much to fear 
from persecution -as an ally. May she long continue to bless our couutiy 
with her benignant infiuence, .strong in her sublime philosophy, strong in 
her spotless morality, strong in those internal and external evidences to 
which the most powerful and comprehensive of human intellects have 
yielded assent, the last solace of those who have outlived eveiy earthly - 
iiope, the last restraint of those who are raised above every earthly fear ! 
But let not us, mistaking her character and her interests, fight the battle 
of truth with the weapons of error, and endeavour to support by oppres- 
sion that religion whicii first taught the human -race the great lesson of 
univei'sal charity. 
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A SPEECH 

Dli.ivered in Tilt lloubi: or Commons on the ioth or jui.Y 1S33. 

On Wcdiic<d.'i\*, the tenth of July 1S33, Mr Charles Grant, I’rcsiilcnt of the Board of 
Control, nioscd that the Bill for cfiectinij an arran};cmcnt with the India Com- 
pany, and for the belter government of Ilis Majesty’s Indian territories, should 
lie read n second lime The motion wascirricd wiiiioiit a disision. bin not with- 
out a lont; deleite, in the enur-e of which the following Speech was made. 


II.wiNO, wliilc this bill avas in preparation, enjoyed the fullest and hind- 
est confidence of my lis^ht honourable fiicnd, the President of the Poard 
of Control, aoreeino avith him cotiiplctcly in all tho.se views which on a 
fonner occasion he so luminously and eloquently developed, havinc; 
.shared his anvictics, and feeling that in some degree I share his responsi- 
bility, I .am naturally desirous to obtain the attention of the House while 
I attempt to defend the principles of the proposed arrangement. I wish 
that I could promise to be very brief ; but the subject is .so c.vtcnsive that 
I will only promise to condense what I have to say as much as I can. 

I rejoice, .Sir, that I am completely tltspenscd, by the turn which our 
debates liavc taken, fiom the neces-ity of s.tying anything m favour of one 
jiart of out plan, the opening of the China trade. No voice. I believe, 
has yet been raised here in suppoit of the monopoly. On that subject 
all public men of all parties seem to be agreed. Tlie resolution proposed 
by the Ministeis has received the unanimous assent of both Houses, ami 
the a])probation of the whole kingdom. I will not, theicfore. Sir, detain 
you by vindicating what no gentleman has yet ventured to attack, but 
will proccctl to call your attention to those effects winch this gieat com- 
merci.al revolution necessarily produced on the system of Indian govcin- 
ment and finance. 

The China trade is to lie opened. Reason lequires tins. Public 
opinion requires it. The Government of the Duke of Wellington felt the 
nece-sity as strongly as the Government of Lord Giey. No Minister, 
Whig or Totq', could have been found to propose a icncwal of .the 
monopoly. No parliament, reformed or imieformed, wotikl have listened 
to such a ]vioposition. Put though the opening of the trade w.as a matter 
concerning which the public had long made up its mind, the political 
consequences which must necessarily follow from the opening of tlie trade 
seem to me to be even now little nndei.slood. The language which I 
have heard in almost every circle where the subject was discussed was 
this ; “Take .away the monopoly, and leave the government of India to 
the Company : ” a very short and convenient vvaj of settling one of the 
most complicated questions that ever a legislature had to consider. The 
honourable Member for ShcfTicld,* though not disposed to letain the 
Company as an organ of goveniment, has repeatedly used language which 
proves that he shares in the gcncnal misconception. The fact is that the 
abolition of the monopoly rendered it absolutely neccssaiy to make 
a fundament.al change in the constitution of that great Corporation, 

^ Mr Biickincliani. 
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The Company had united in itself two characters, the character of trader 
and the character of sovereign. Between the trader and the sovereign 
there was a long and comjdicated account, almost every item of which 
furnished matter for litigation. While tire monopoly continued, indeed, 
litigation was averted. The effect of the monopoly was, to satisfy the 
claims both of commerce and of territory, at the expense of a third party, 
the English people ; to secure at once funds for the dividend of the stock- 
holder and funds for the goveniment of the Indian Empire, by means of 
,a heavy tax on the tea consumed in this country'. But, , when the third 
party would no longer bear this charge, all the great financial questions 
which had, at the cost of that third party, been kept in abeyance, were 
opened itr an instant. The conneciiorr between the Comparry in its mer- 
cantile capacity, and the same Company' in its political capacity', was. 
dissolved. Even if the Company were permitted, as has been suggested, 
to govern India, and at the same time to trade with Clrirra, no advances 
would be made from the profits of its Chinese trade for the support of 
its Indian govenrment. It was in consideration of the exclusive privilege 
that the Comparry had hitherto been required to make those advances ; 
it was by the exclusive privilege that the Company had been enabled to 
make them. Wheit that privilege was taken away, it woirld be unreason- 
able in the legislature to impose such an obligation, arrd impossible for 
the Company to fulfil it. The whole system of loans from commerce to 
territory, and repayments from territory to commerce, must cease. Each 
party must rest altogether on its own resources. It was therefore abso- 
lutely necessary to ascertain what resources each party possessed, to bring 
the long and intricate account between them to a close, and to assign, to 
each a fair portion of assets and liabilities. There was vast property. 
How much of that property was applictible to purposes of state? How 
much was applicable to a dividend? There were debts to the amount of 
many millions. Which of these were the debts of the government that 
ruled at Calcutta ? Which of the great mercantile house that bought lea 
at Canton? Were the creditors to look to the land revenues of India 
for their money ? Or, were they entitled to put executions into the ware- 
houses behind Bishop,sgate Street ? 

There were two ways of settling these questions — adjudication and 
compromise. The difficulties of adjudication were great ; I think insuper- 
able. Whatever acuteness and diligence could do has been done.- One 
person in particular, whose talents and industry peculiarly fitted him for 
such investigations, and of whom I can never think without regret, lilr 
Hyde Villiers, devoted himself to the examination with an ardour and a 
perseverance, which, I believe, shortened a life most valuable to his coun- 
try and to his friends. The assistance of the most skilful accountants has 
been called in. But the difficulties are such as no accountant, however 
skilful, could possibly remove. The difficulties are not arithmetical, but 
political. Tiiey arise from the constitution of the Company', from the 
long and intimate union of the commercial and imperial characters 
in one body. Suppose that the treasurer of a charity were to mix up 
the money which he receives on account of the charity with his own 
private rents and dividends, to pay the whole into his bank to his own 
private account, to draw it out again by cheques in exactly the same 
form when he wanted it for his private expenses, and when he wanted 
it for the purposes of his public trust. SupposE that he were to 
continue to act thus till he was himself ignorant whether he were in 
advance or in arrear ; and suppose that many years after his death a 
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question were to arise wliether his estate were in debt to the charity or the 
charity in debt to his estate. Such is the question which is now before 
us, with this important difference ; that the accounts of an individual could 
not be in such a state unless he had been guilty of fraud, or of that gross 
negligence which is scarcely less culpable than fraud, and that the accounts 
of the Company were brought into this state by circumstances of a very 
peculiar kind, by circumstances unparalleled in the histoiy of the world. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Company was a merely commercial 
body till the middle of the last century. Commerce was its chief object ; 
but in order to enable it to pursue that object, it had been, like the otlier 
Companies which were its rivals, like the Dutch India Company, like the 
French India Company, invested from a very early' period with political 
functions, hlore than a hundred and twenty' years ago, the Company 
was in miniature precisely what it now is. It was intrusted with the 
veiy highest prerogatives of sovereignty. It had its forts, and its white 
captains, and its black sepoys; it had its civil and criminal tribunals; 
it was authorised to proclaim martial law ; it sent ambassadors to the 
native governments, and concluded treaties with them ; it'Was Zemindar 
of several districts, and within those districts, like otlier Zemindars of 
the first class, it exercised the powers of a sovereign, even to the inflic- 
tion of capital punishment on the Hindoos within its jurisdiction. It is 
incorrect, therefore, to say', that the Company was at first a mere trader, 
and has since become* a sovereign. It was at first a great trader and a 
petty prince. The political functions at first attracted little notice, 
because they were merely auxiliary to the commercial functions. By 
degrees, hou-ever, the political functions became more and more impor- 
tant. The Zemindar 'became a great nabob, became sovereign of all 
India; the two hundred sepoys became two hundred thousand. This 
change was gi-adually' H'rought, and was not immediately comprehended. 

It was natural that, while the political functions of the Company were 
merely auxiliaiy to its commerce, the political accounts should have.^ 
been mixed up with the commercial accounts. It was equally natural 
that this mode of keeping accounts, having once been established, should 
have remained unaltered ; and the more so, as the change in the situation 
of the Company, though rapid, was not sudden. It is impossible to 
name any one clay, or any one year, as the day or the year when the 
Company' became a gieat potentate. It has been the fashion indeed to 
fix on the year 1765, the y'car in which the Mogul issued a commission 
authorising the Company to administer the revenues of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, as the precise date of the accession of this singular body to 
sovereignty. I am utterly at a loss to understand why this epoch should 
be selected. Long before 1765 the Company had the reality of political _ 
power. Long before that year, they made a Nabob of Arcot ; they made 
and unmade Nabobs of Bengal ; they humbled the Vizier of Oude ; they' 
braved the Emperor of Hindostan himself ; more than half the revenues 
of Bengal were, under one pretence or another, administered by them. 
And after the grant, the Company was not, in form and name, an in- 
dependent power. It was merely a minister of the Court of Delhi. Its 
coinage bore the name of Shah Alam. The inscription which, down to 
the time of the Marquess of Hasting.s, appeared on the seal of the 
Governor-General, declared that great functionary to be the slave of the 
Mogul. Even to this day we have never formally deposed the King of 
Delhi. The Company contents itself with being Mayor of the Palace, 
while the Rot FaiuCant is suffered to play at being a'sovereign. In fact, it 
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wns considered, both by Lord Clive and b}' Warren Hastings, as a point 
of policy to leave the character of the Company thus undefined, in order 
that the English might treat the princes in ryhose names they governed 
as realities or nonentities, just as might be most convenient. 

Thus the transformation of the Company from a trading body, which pos- 
sessed some sovereign prerogatives for the purposes of trade, into a sove- 
reign body, the trade of which was auxiliary to its sovereignty, was effected 
by degrees and under disguise. It is not strange, therefore, that the.mer- 
canlile and political transactions of this great corporation should be en- 
tangled together in inextricable complication. The commercial invest- 
ments have been purchased out of the revenues of the empire. The expenses 
of war and government have been defrayed out of the profits of the trade. 
Commerce and territory have contributed to the improvement of the same 
spot of land, to the repairs of the same building. . Securities have been 
given in precisely the same form for money which has been borrowed 
for purposes of State, and for money which has been borrowed for pur- 
poses of traffic. It is easy, indeed, — and this is a circumstance which 
lias, I think, misled some gentlemen, — it is easy to see what part of the 
assets of the Company appe.ars in a commercial form, and what pait 
appears in a political or territorial form. But this is not the question. 
Assets which are commercial in form may be territorial as respects the 
right of property ; assets which arc territorial in fornr may be commercial 
as respects the right of property. A chest of tea is not necessarily com- 
mercial property ; it may have been bought out of the teiiitorial revenue. 
A fort is not necessarily territorial property ; it may stand on ground 
which the Company bought a hundred years ago out of their commercial 
profits. Adjudication, if by adjudication be meant decision according to 
some known rule of law, was out of the question. To leave matters like 
these to be detennined by the ordinary maxims of our civil jurispnidence 
would have been the height of absurdity and injustice. For example, the 
home bond debt of the Company, it is believed, was incurred partly for 
political and partly for commercial purposes. But there is no evidence 
which would enable us to assign to each branch its proper share. The 
bonds all run in the same form ; and a court of justice would, therefore, 
of course, either lay the whole burthen on the proprietors, or lay the 
whole on the territoiy. We have legal opinions, very respectable legal 
opinions, to the effect, that in strictness of law the territoiy is not re- 
sponsible, and that the commercial assets arc responsible for every farthing' 
of the debts which were incurred for the goveniment and defence of 
India. Cut thougli this may be, and I believe is, law, it is, I am sure, 
neither reason nor justice. On the other hand, it is urged by the advo.- 
cates of the Company, that some valuable portions of the territory are the 
property of that body in its commercial cajiacity ; that Calcutta, for. ex- 
ample, is the priv'ate estate of the Company ; that, the Compan)' holds 
the island of Bombay, in free and common socage, as of the Manor of 
East Cireenwich. I will not pronounce any opinion on these points. I 
have considered them enough to see that there is quite difiicultv' enough 
in them to exercise all the ingenuity of all the lauyers in the kingdom for 
twenty years. But the fact is. Sir, that the municipal law was not made 
for controversies of this description. The existence of such a body as thi-i 
gigantic corporation, this political monster of two natures, subject in one 
hemisphere, sovereign in another, had never been contemplated by the 
legislators or judges of former nge.s. Nothing but grotesque absurdity 
and atrocious injustice could have been the effect, if the claims and lia- 
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bilities of such a body had been settled according to the rules of West- 
minster Hall, if the ma\‘ims of conveyancers had been applied to the titles 
by which flourishing cities and provinces are held, or the maxims of the 
Jaw merchant to tliose promissory notes which are. the securities for a 
great National Debt, raised for the purpose of exterminating the Pindar- 
rees and liumbling the Burmese. ^ 

It was, as I have said, absolutely impossible to bring the cpiestion 
between commerce and territory to a .'atisfactory adjudication ; and 
I must add that, even if the difficulties which 1 have mentioned 
could have been surmounted, even if there had been reason to ho]5e that 
a satisfactoiy adjudication could have been obtained, I should still 
have ivished to avoid that course. I think it desirable that the Com- 
pany should continue to have a .share in the government of India ; and 
it would evidently have been impossible, pending a litigation between 
commerce and territory, to leave any political power to the Company. It 
would clearl)' have been the duty of those who were charged with the 
superintendence of India, to be the patronsof India throughout that momen- 
tous litigation, to semtiuise with the utmost severity every claim which 
might be made on the Indian revenues, and to oppose, -with energy and 
perseverance, every such claim, unless its justice were manifest. If the 
Company was to be engaged in a .suit for many millions, in a suit which 
might last for many years, against the Indian territor)', could we entnist 
the Company with the government of that territory’? Could we put the 
plaintiff in the situation of prochain ami of the defendant? Could we 
' appoint governors who would have an intcresbopposed in the most direct 
manner to the interest of the governed, whose stock would have been 
raised in value by eveiy' decision which added to the burthens of their 
■subjects, and depressed by every decision which diminished those burthens? 
Itwouldbeabsuid to suppose that they would efficiently defend our Indian 
Empire against the claims which they were themselves bringing against 
it ; and it would be equally absurd to give the goveniment of the Indian 
Empire to those who could not be tinsted to defend its interests. 

Seeing, then, that it was most difficult, if not wholly impossible, to 
resort to adjudication between commerce and temtoiy, seeing that, if le- 
course were had to adjudication, it would be necessary to make a com- 
plete revolulion'in the whole constitution of India, the Government Iras 
proposed a compromise. That compromise, with some modifications 
which did not in the slightest degi'ce affect its principle, and which, while 
they gave sati.sfaction to the Company, will eventually lay no additional _ 
Inn then .on the territorj', has been accepted. It has, like all other com- 
promises, been loudly’ censured by violent partisans on both sides. It has' 
been represented by some as far too favourable to the Company', and by 
others as most unjust to the Company. Sir, I own that ve cannot prove 
tliat either of these accusations is unfounded. It is of the very essence of 
our case-lhat we .should not be able to .show that we have assijpied, either 
to commerce or to territory’, its precise due. For our principal leason, 
for recommending a compromise tvas our full coip’iction that it was abso- 
lutely impossible to ascertain with precision -what was due to commei'ce 
and what was due to territoiy. It is not strange that some people should 
accuse us of robbing the Company’, and others of conferring a vast boon - 
on the Company, at the expense of India : for we have proposed a middle 
course, on the veiy ground that there was a chance of a result much mpre 
favourable 'to the Company than our arrangement, and a chance also of 
a result much less favour.able. If the questions pending between the 
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Company and India had heen decided as the ardent suppoilers of the 
Compaiyr predicted, India would, if. I calculate rightly, have paid- eleven 
millions more than she will now have to pa)'. If those questions had been 
decided 'as some violent enemie.s of the Company predicted, that great 
body would have been utterly ruined. The very meaning of compromise 
is that each party gives up his chance of complete success, in order to be 
secured against the chance of utter failure. And, as men of sanguine 
minds always overrate the chances in their orvn favour, every fair compro- 
mi.se is sure to be severely censured on both sides. I conceive jhat, in a case 
so dark and complicated as this, the compromise which we recommend is 
sufficiently vindicated, if it cannot be proved to be unfair. We are not 
bound to prove it to be fair. For it would have been unnecessaiy for us 
to resort to compromise at all if we had been in possession of evidence 
which would have enabled us to pronounce, with certainty, what claims 
were fair and what were unfair. It seems to me that we have acted with due 
consideration for every party. The dividend which we give to the proprie- 
tors is precisely the same dividend which they have been receiving during 
forty years, and which they have expected to receive permanently. The 
price of their stock bears at present the same proportion to the price of 
other stock which it bore four or five years ago, before the anxiety and 
e.xcitement which the late negotiations naturally produced had begun to 
operate. As to the territory, on the other hand, it is true that, if the 
assets which are now in a commercial form should not produce a fund 
sufficient to pay the debts and dividend of the Company, the territory 
must stand to the loss and pay the difference. But in return for taking 
this risk, the territory obtains an immediate release from claims to the 
amount of many millions. I certainly do not believe that all those claims 
could have been substantiated ; but I know that very able men think 
differently. And, if only one-fourth of the sum demanded had been 
' awarded to the Company, India would have lost more than the largest 
sum which, as it seems to me, she can possibly lose under the proposed 
arrangement. 

In a pecuniary point of view, therefore, I conceive that we can defend 
the measure as it affects the territory. But to the territory the pecuniary 
question is of secondary importance. If we have made a good pecuniary 
bargain for India, but a bad political bargain, if we have saved three or 
four millions to the finances of that countr)’, and given to it, at the same 
time, pernicious institutions, we shall indeed have been practising a most 
ruinous parsimony. If, on the other hand, it shall be found that we have 
added fifty or a hundred thousand pounds a-year to the e.xpenditure of an 
empire which yields a revenue of twenty millions, but that we have at the 
same time secured to that empire, as far as in us lies, the blessings of good 
government, we shall have no reason to be ashamed of our profusion. 1 
hope and believe that India will have to pay nothing. But on the most 
unfavourable supposition that can be made, she will not have to pay so 
much to the Company a.s she now pays annually to a single state pageant, 
to the titular Nabob of Bengal, for example, or the titular King of Delhi. 
What she pays to these nominal princes, who, while they did anything, 
did mischief, and who now do nothing, she may well consent to pay to her 
real rulers, if she receives from them, in return, efficient protection and 
good legislation. 

We come then to the great question. Is it desirable to retain the 
Company as an organ of government for India? I think that it is desir- 
able. The question is, I acknowledge, beset with difficulties. We have 
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to solve one of the haidest problems in politics. ' We arc trying to make 
brick without straw, to bring a clean thing out of an unclean, to give a 
good government to a people to whom we cannot given free government. 
In this country, in any neighbouring country', it is easy to frame securities 
against oppression. In Europe, you have the materials of good govern- 
ment everywhere ready to your hands. The people are everywhere per- 
fectly competent to hold some share, not in every country' an equal share, 
but some share of political power. If the question were. What is the 
best mode of securing good government in Europe ? the merest smatterer 
in politics would answer, representative institutions. In India you can- 
not have representative institutions. Of all the innumerable speculators 
who have offered their suggestions on Indian politics, not a single one, as 
faraslknowjhoweverdemocratical his opinions maybe, has ever maiit- 
tained the possibility of giving, at the present time, such institutions to India. 
One gentleman, extremely well acquainted with the affairs of our Eastern 
Empire, a most valuable servant of the Company, and the author of a His- 
tory of India, which, though certainly not free from faults, is, I think, on the 
whole, the greatest historical work which has appeared in our language 
'since that of Gibbon, I mean Mr Mill, was examined on this point. That 
gentleman is well known to be a very bold and uncompromising politician. 
He has written strongly, far too strongly I think, in favour of pure de- 
mocracy. He has gone so far as to maintain that no nation which has not 
a representative legislature, chosen by universal suffrage, enjoys security' 
against oppression. But when he was asked before the Committee of last 
year, whether he thought representative government practicable in India, 
ills answer was, “utterly out of the question.” This, then, is the state 
in which we are. AVe have to frame a good government for a countiy 
into which, by universal acknowledgment, we cannot introduce those 
institutions which all our habits, which all the reasonings of European 
philosophers, which all the history of our own part of the world would 
lead us to consider as the one great security for good government. AVe 
have to engraft on despotism those blessings which are the natural fruits 
of liberty. In these circumstances. Sir, it behoves us to be cautious, even 
to the verge of timidity. The light of political science and of history are 
\vithdrawn : we are walking in darkness ; we do not distinctly see whither 
We are going. It is the wisdom of a man, so situated, to feel his way', 
and not to plant his foot till he is well assured that the ground before him 
is firm. 

'.Some things, however, in the midst of this obscurity', I can see with 
clearness. I can see, for example, that it is desirable that the authority 
exercised in this country over the Indian government should be divided 
between two bodies, between a minister or a board appointed by the 
Crown, and some other body independent of the Crown. If India is to 
he a dependency of England, to be at war with our enemies, to be at 
peace with our allies, to be protected by the English navy from maritime 
aggression, to have a portion of the English army mixed with its sepoy's, 
it plainly follows that the King, to whom the Constitution gives the 
direction of foreign affairs, and the command of the military and naval 
forces, ought to have a share in the direction of the Indian government. 
Yet, on the other hand, that a revenue of twenty millions a year, an army 
of two hundred thousand men, a civil service abounding with lucrative 
situations, should be left to the disposal of the Crown without any check 
whatever, is what no minister, I conceive, would venture to propose. 
This House is indeed the check provided by the Constitution on the Abuse 
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of the roynl jireroijative. But that ihU House i?, or is liliely ever to be, 
uu efficient clieck on abuses practised in India, I altogether deny. We 
liavc, as. I believe v.c all feel, quite business enough. If sye rvcic to 
undertake the task of looking into Indian affairs as ue look into British 
affairs, if we were to have Indian budgets and Indian estimates, if we 
were to go into the Indian cunency question and the Indian Bank Chaiter, 
if to our disputes about Belgium and Holland, Don Pedro and Don 
Miguel, v.'ere to be added disputes about the debts of the Guicowar and 
the disorders of Mysore, the ex-king of the Afghans and the Itlahaiajah 
Runjeet Sing ; if we were to have one night occupied by the embezzlements 
of the Benares mint, and another by the panic in the Calcutta money 
market ; if the questions of Suttee or no Suttee, Pilgrim tax or no 
Pilgrim tax, Ryotwary or Zemindary, half Batta or uhole Batta, weie to 
be debated at the same length at which we have debated Chuich leform 
and the assessed ta.xes, twenty-four hours a day and three bundled and 
sixty-five days a year would be too shoit a time for the discharge of our 
duties. The House, it is plain, has not the necessary time to settle these 
matters ; nor has it the necessary knowledge ; nor has it the motives to 
acquire that knowledge. The late change in its constitution has made it, 

I believe, a much more faithful representative of the English people. But 
it is as far as ever from being a representative of the Indian people. E 
broken head in Cold Bath Fields produces a greater sensation among us 
than three pitched battles in India. A few ueeks ago we had to decide 
on a claim brought by an individual against the revenues of India. If it 
had been an English question the walls would scarcely have held the 
Members vho would have flocked to the division. It was an 'Indian 
question ; and we could scarcely, by dint of supplication, make a House. 
Even when my right honourable friend, the President of the Boaid of 
Control, gave his able and interesting explanation of the plan which lie 
intended to propose for the government of a hundred millions of human 
beings, the attendance was not so large as I have often seen it on a turn- 
pike bill or a railroad bill. 

I then take these things as proved, that the Crown must have a certain 
authority over India, that there must be an efficient check on the autho- 
rity of the Crown, and that the House of Commons cannot be" that 
efficient check. We must then find some other body to ]ierform that 
important office. We have such a body-, the Company. .Sh.all rve dis- - 
card it ? 

It is true that the power of the Company is an anomaly in politics. It 
is strange, very' strange, that a joint-stock society of traders, a society, 
the shares of which are daily passed from hand to hand, a society, the 
component parts of which are perpetually changing, a society, which, 
judging a pnori from its constitution, we should have said was as little 
fitted for imperial functions as the Merchant Tailors’ Company or the ' 
New River Company, should be intnisted with the sovereignty of a 
larger population, the disposal of a larger clear revenue, the command of 
a larger army, than are under the direct management of the Executive 
Government of the United Kingdom. But what constitution can we 
give to our Indian Empiie which shall not be strange, which shall not be 
anomalous ? That Empire is itself the strangest of all political anomalies. 
That a handful of adventurers from an island in the Atlantic should have 
subjugated a vast country divided from the place of their biitli by half 
the globe ; a country which at no very distant period was merely the 
'Subject of fable to the nations of Europe ; a country' never before violated 
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by the most renowned of Western conquerom ; a country whicli Trajan 
never entered ; a country lying beyond the point .where the phalanx of 
Alexander refused to proceed j' that we should govern a territory ten 
thousand miles from us, a territory larger and more populous than France, 
Spain, Italy, and Germany put together, a territoiy, the present clear 
revenue of which exceeds the present clear revenue of any stale in the 
world, France excepted ; a territory inhabited by men differing from us 
in race, colour, language, manners, morals, religion ; these are jirodigies 
to which the world has seen nothing similar. Reason is confounded. 
We interrogate the past in vain. General rules are useless where the 
whole is one vast exception. The Company is an anomaly ; but it is part 
of a system where every thing is anomaly'. It is the strangest of all govern- 
ments ; but it is designed for the strangest of all empires. 

If we discard the Company, we must find a substitute : and, take what 
substitute we may, we shall find ourselves unable to give any reason for 
believing that the body which we have put in the room of the Company 
is likely to acquit itself of its duties better than the Company. Com- 
missioners appointed by the King during pleasure would be no check on 
the Crown ; Commissioners appointed by the King or by Parliament for 
life would always be appointed by the political party which might be 
uppermost, and if a change of administration took place, would haiass the 
new Government with the most vexatious opposition. Tlie plan sug- 
gested by the right honourable Gentleman, the Member for Montgomery'- 
shire,* is I think the very worst that I have ever heaid. He would have 
Difectors-nominated every four years by the Crown. Is it not plain that 
these Directors would always be appointed from among the supporteis of 
tlie-Ministry for the time being; that their situations would depend on 
tlie .permanence of that hlinistry ; that therefore all their power and 
patronage would be employed for the piurpose of jiropping that Ministry, 
and, in case of a change, for the purpose of molesting those who miglit 
succeed to power ; that they woidd be subservient \\ bile their friends 
were in, and factious wlien their friends were out? How would Lord 
Grey’s Ministry have been situated if the whole body of Directors had 
been nominated by the Duke of Wellington in 1S30. I mean no im- 
putation on the Duke of Wellington. If the present ministers had to 
nominate Directors for four years, they would, I have no doubt, nominate 
men who would give no small trouble to the Duke of Wellington if he 
were to return to office. What we want is a body independent of the 
Government, i and no more than independent ; not a tool of the Treasury, 
not a tool of the opposition. Ho new plan which I have heard proposed 
would give us such a body. The Company, stiange as its constitution 
may be; is such a body. It is, as a corporation, neither Whig nor Tory, 
neither high-church nor low-church. It cannot be charged with having 
been for or against the Catholic Bill, for or against the Refoim Bill. It has 
constantly acted with a view not to English politics, but to Indian politics. 
We have seen the country convulsed by faction. We have seen Ministers 
driven from office by this House, Parliament dissolved in anger, general 
elections of unprecedented turbulence, debates of unprecedented interest. 
We have seen the two branches of the Legislature placed in direct op- 
position to each other. We have seen the advisers of the Crown dismissed 
one day, and brought back the next day on the shoulders of the people, ■ 
And amidst all these agitating events the Company has preserved strict 
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niid imsuspeclcd neulnliU 'lliu is, 1 think an inestimable advantage, 
Md It IS an adiantage nhicli we must altogethei forego, if we consent to 
adopt any of the schemes which I haie heard proposed on the other side 
of the House. 

We must judge of the Iiidnn government, as of all othei governments, 
bv its practical effects Accoidiiig to the honourable Member for Shef- 
field, India IS ill goierned , and the whole fault is with the Conipani. 
Innumerable accusations, great and small, aie bi ought by him ag.ainst the 
Directors Ihey aie fond of war they aie fond of dominion : the taxa- 
tion is biirthensome : the laws aie undigested : the roads are rough the 
post goes on foot - and for everything the Company is answerable. 

- I lom the dethronement of the Mogul pnnees to the mishaps of Sii Chailes 
Metcalfe's courier, eveiy disaster that has taken place in the East during 
sixty jeais is laid to the charge of this Coiporation And the inference 
IS, that all the power which they possess ought to be taken out of their 
hands, and transferred at once to the Crown 

Now, Sir, it seems to me that, foi all the evils which the honourable 
Gentleman has so patheticallj lecoiinted, the Ministeis of the Ciown are 
as much to blame as the Company ; iiaj, much more so • for the Boaid 
of Control could, without the consent of the Directors, hav'e redressed 
those evils , and the Directors most certainly could not have redressed them 
without the consent of the Boaid of Control Take the case of that 
frightful grievance which seems to have made the deepest unpiession on 
the mind of the honourable Gentleman, the slow ness ol the mail Why, 
Sir, if mj right honoiiiable friend, the President of our Board thought fit, 
he might direct me to write to the Coitrt and requite them to frame a 
dispatch on that subject If the Court disobejed, he might himself frame 
a dispatch oideiing I oid William Bentinck to put the dawks all ov er Ben- 
gal on horseback If the Court refused to send out this dispatch, the 
Board could apply to the King’s Bench for a mandamus If, on the 
other hand, the Directors wished to accelei.ate the journeys of the mail, 
and the Board were adverse to the project, the Directors could do nothing 
at all. Tor all measures of internal policy the sen .ants of the Iving aie at 
least as deeplj responsible as the Company. For all measures of foieign 
policy the servants of the King, and they alone aie responsible. I was 
surprised to hear the honourable Gentleman accuse the JDirectors of in- 
satiable ambition andrapacitv, when he must know' that no act of aggies- 
sion on anj native state can be coiiimitted bj the Company without the 
sanction of the Board, and that, in fact, the Board has repeatedly ap 
jiroved of vvailike measures which vveie strenuously opposed by the 
Company. He must know, in particular, that, during the eneigetic and 
splendid administration of the ^^arquess of Welleslej, the company was 
allfoi peace, and the Boaid all for conquest If a line of conduct which the 
honourable Gentleman thinks unjustifiable has been follow ed by the Mims 
ters of the Crown in spite of the remonstiances of the Directors, this 
IS surelj a strange reason for turning off the Directois, and giving the 
whole power unchecked to the Crown. 

The honourable Membei tells us that India, undei the present sjstem, 
IS not so rich and flourishing as she was two hundred jears ago Really, 
Sir, I doubt whetlier we are in possession of sufficient data to enable us 
to form a judgment on that point. But the matter is of little impoitance 
We ought to compare India under our gov ernment, not vv'ith India under 
Acbar and his immediate successors, but vv ith India as vv e found it. The 
uilamities through which that country passed diinng the interval between 
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the fall of the Mogul power and the establishment of the English supre- 
macy were sulScient to throw the people back whole centuries. It would 
surely be unjust to say, that Alfred was a bad king because Biitain, under 
his government, was not so rich or so civilised as in the time of the Romans. 

In what state, then, did we find India? And what have we made 
India? We found society throughout that vast country in a state to 
which history scarcely funiishes a parallel. The nearest parallel would, 
perhaps, be the state of Europe during the fifth century. The Mogul 
empire in the time of the successors of Aurungzebe, like the Roman 
empire in the time of the successors of Theodosius, was sinking under 
the vices of a bad internal administration, and under the assaults of 
barbarous invaders. At Delhi, as at Ravenna, there was a mock sove- 
reign, immured in a gorgeous state prison. He was suffered to indulge 
in every sensual pleasure. He was adored with servile prostrations. He 
assumed and bestowed the most magnificent titles. But, in fact, he was 
a mere puppet in the hands of some ambitious subject. While the 
Honorii and Augustuli of the East, surrounded by their fawning eunuchs, 
revelled and dozed without knowing or caring what might pass beyond 
the walls of their palace gardens, the provinces had ceased to respect a 
government which could neither punish nor protect them. Society was 
a chaos. Its restless and shifting elements formed themselves every 
moment into some new combination, which the next moment dissolved. 
In the course of a single generation a hundred dynasties grew up, 
flourished, decayed, weie extinguished, were forgotten. Every adven- 
turer who could muster a troop of horse might aspire to a throne. 
Every palace was every year the scene of conspiracies, treasons, revolu- 
tions, parricides. Meanwhile a rapid succession of Alarics and Attilas 
passed over the defenceless empire. A Persian invader penetrated to 
Delhi, and canied back in triumph the most precious treasures of the 
I louse of Tamerlane. Tlie Afghan soon followed by the same track, to 
glean whatever the Persian had spared. The Jauts established them- 
.s'elves on the Jumna. The Seilts devastated Lahore. Every part of 
India, from Tanjore to the Plimalayas, was laid under contribution by 
the Mahrattas. The people were ground down to the dust by the op- 
pressor without and the oppressor within, by the robber from whom the 
iVabob was unable to protect them, by the Nabob who took whatever 
the robber had left to them. All the evils of despotism, and all the evils 
of anarchy, pressed at once on that miserable race. They knew nothing 
of government but its exactions. Desolation was in their imperial cities, 
and famine all along the banks of their broad and redundant rivers. It 
seemed that a few more years would suffice to efface all traces of the 
opulence and civilisation of an earlier age. 

Such was the state of India when the Company began to take part in 
the disputes of its ephemeral sovereigns. About eighty years have elapsed 
since we appeared as auxiliaries in a contest between two rival families 
for the sovereignty of a small corner of the Peninsula. From that 
moment commenced a great, a stupendous process, the reconstruction of 
a decomposed society. Two generations have passed away ; and the pro-, 
cess is complete. The scattered fragments of the empire of Aurungzebe 
have been united in an empire stronger and more closely knit together 
than that which Aurungzebe ruled. The power of the new sovereigns - 
penetrates their dominions more completel}', and is far more implicitly 
obeyed, than was that of the proudest princes of the Mogul dynasty. 

It is true that the early history of this great revolution is chequered 
, ' 2 N 
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with guilt and slnme It is tiue tint the founders of our Indian Lmpne 
too often abused the strength 'which thej denied fiom ''Upenoi energ) 
and superior knowledge It is true that, with some of the highest quali- 
ties of the race from which they spiang, they combined some of the 
Moist defects of the race oiei winch they iiilcd How should it haie 
been otherw ise Born m humble stations, accustomed to earn a slender 
maintenance by obacine industry, they found themselves tiansfoimed in 
a few months from cleiks diiidging over desks, or captains lU marching^ 
regiments, into statesmen and generals, with armies at their command, 
with the revenues of kingdoms at their disposal, with powei to make and 
depose soveieigiis at their pleasure. They were what it was natitial 
that men should be who had been laised by so lapid an ascent to 
so dizz> an eminence, profuse and lapacious, imperious and coiiiipt 

It is true, then, that there was too much foundation for the reptesenta- 
lioiis of those satiusts and diamalists who held up the chaiactei of the 
English Nabob to the deiision and hatred of a former generation It is 
true that some disgraceful intiigues, some unjust and cruel wais, some 
instances of odious perfidy and avaiice, stain the annals of our Eastern 
Empire It is tiuc that the duties of government and legislation weie 
long wholly neglected oi carelessly perfoimed It is tiaie that when the 
conqiieioib at length began to apply themselves in eainest to the dis- 
cliaigc of then high functions, they committed the errois natiual to iiilei - 
vhoweiebut impel fccily acquainted with the language and manneis of 
their subjects It is true that some plans, which were dictated by the 
purest and most beneiolent feelings have not been attended by the 
desired success It is tiue that India suffers to this clay fioiii a heavy 
bill den of taxation and fiom a defective system of law. It is true I feai, 
that in those states which are connected witli us by siibsidiai'y alliance, 
all the evils of oiiental despotism have too fiequcntly shown themselves 
in their most loathsome and destnictive form 

All this IS true Yet in the history’ and in the piesent state of oui 
Indian Empire I see ample reason for exultation and foi a good hope 

I see that we have established order where we found confusion I see 
that the petty dynasties which were generated by the comiption of the 
great hlahometan Enipiic, and which, a century' ago, kept all India in 
constant agitation, have been quelled by one overwhelming power. I see 
that the piedatory tubes, which m the middle of the last centuij', passed 
annually over the harvests of India with the destructive lapidity of a hui- 
ncane, have quailed befoie the valour of a braver and sternei lace, have 
been vanquished, scattered, hunted to then strongholds, and eitliei extii- 
pated by the English sw ord, or compelled to exchange the puisuits of 
lapiiie for those of industry' 

I look back for many y'cars ; and I see scarcely' a ti ace of the Vices 
which blemished the splendid fame” of the fust conquerors of Bengal I 
see peace studiously preserved. I see faith mv lolably maintained tow aids 
feeble and dependent states I see confidence giadually infused into the 
minds of suspicious neighbours I see the hoirom of war mitigated by 
the chivalrous and Christian spint of Europe. I see exairqiles of mode- 
ration and clemency', such as I should seek in vain in the annals of any' 
other victorious and dominant nation I see captive tyrants, whose 
tieachery and cruelty might have excused a -seveie retribution, living in 
security, comfo'-t, and dignity, under the protection of the goveinment 
which tliey laboured to de^tioy' 

I see a laige body of civil and military functionaiics lesembhngin 
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nothing liut capncity nnd valour those adventurers vlio, seventy years 
ago, came hither, laden with wealth and infamy, to paiade befoie our 
fathers the pkmdeved tieasuresof Bengal and 'I’anjote. I lellect with 
pride that to the doubtful splendour which surioimds the memory of 
Hastings and of Clive, we c;tn oppose the spotless gloiy of Elphinstone 
and Munro. I contemplate with leverence and delight the lionourable 
poveity which is the evidence of rectitude firmly maintained amidst 
strong temptations. I lejoice to see my countrymen, after ntling millions 
of subjects, after commanding victorious aiinies, after dictating terms of 
jieace at the gates of hostile capitals, after administering the revenues 
of gieat provinces, after Judging the c.iuses of wealthy Zemindars, after 
residing at the coin Is of Iributaiy Kings, return to then native land with 
no more than a decent competence. 

I .see a government aiisiously bent on the ]ntblic good. Even in its 
oirors 1 recognise a paternal feeling towards the gieat people committed 
to its chaige. 1 see toleiation strictly maintained : yet I sec bloody and 
degrading -supsistitions gradually losing their power, I see the morality, 
the philosojiliy, the taste of Euiope, beginning to pioduce a salutaiy 
effect on the hearts and iinder.standmgs of our snbjccti,, I see the public 
mind of India, that public mind whicli we found debased and contracted 
by the wois.t foiins of political .and leligioits tyranny, c.vp.anding itself 
to just and noble views of the ends ol govcinmcnt nnd of the social 
duties of man. 

I see evils : but I see the government .actively employed in the work of 
remedying those evils, 'I'lie taantion is heavy ; but the woik of retrench- 
ment is unsp.aiingly pursued. The mischiefs ari.smg fiom the .system of 
subsidiary .alliance are gieat: but the nilcis of India me fully awaie of 
those mischiefs, nnd me eng.aged in gu.aiding ag.ainst them. 'Wherever 
they now interfere for the puipose of snppoiting a native goveniment, 
they inteiferc .aho for the puipose of leforming it. 

.Seeing these things, then, am I prcpaied to discard the Company as an 
organ of government? I am not. Assuiedly I will never shiink horn 
innov.ation wliCie 1 sec rca-on to bclicie that innovation will be improve- 
ment. That the picscnt Gavernment docs not shrink from innovations 
which it considers as improvements the bill now' before the House suffi- 
ciently shows. But surely the buiden of the jiioof lies on the innovator.s. 
They me bound to show that there is a fair piob.abihty of obtaining .some 
aclv.antagc before they call upon us to take up the foundations of the 
Indian government. I have no siipei stitioiis- veneration for the Court of 
Hiieclors or the Couit of Pioprietons. Find me a better Council : find 
me a better constituent body ; .and I am re.ady for a change. But of all 
the substitutes for the Company which have hitherto been suggested, not 
one has been proved to be better th.an the Company' ; nnd most of them 
I could, I think, easily piove to be worse. Circumstances might foice 
us to hazard a change. If the Company were to lefiise to accept of the 
goveiDinent unless we would grant pecuniary terms which I thought e.\- 
trav.agant, or unle.ss we gave up the clau.scs in this bill which permit 
Europeans to hold landed pioperty and natives to hold office, I would 
take .them at theii woid. But I will not discard them in the meie rage 
of c.xperiment. 

Do I c.all the government of India a pcifect goveniment? Very' far 
from it. No nation can be perfectly well governed till it is competent to 
govern it.self. I compaie the Indian goveniment with other governments 
of the same class, tvlth despoti.'-ms, with military despotisms, with foreign 
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militai'y despotisms ; and 1 find none that a]>proaches it in e\cellencc 1 
compare it Mith the go\einment of the Roman pi ounces, -nith the 
goiemment of the Spanish colonies ; and I am proud of my counti-j and 
my age Heie aie a lumdred millions of people iiiidei the absolute nile 
of a fen strangers, diffeiing fiom them physically', dilfeiing fiom them 
morally, mere Mamelukes, not born in the country nliich they rule, not 
meaning to lay' then bones in it If you lequiie me to make tins goiein 
ment as good as that of England, Fiance, oi the United States of 
America, I on n frankly' that I can do no such thing Reasoning a 
pi toil, I should have come to the conclusion that such a goiemment 
must be a horiible tyianny. It is a source of constant amazement to me 
that it IS so good as I find it to be. I mil not, therefoie, in a case m 
nhich I have neithei principles nor precedents to guide me, pull donn 
the existing system on account of its theoietical defects Foi I know 
that any sistem which I could put in its place would be equally con- 
demned by tlieoiy, while itwouldnotbe equally sanctioned by expeiieiice 
Some change in the constitution of the Company was, as I have shown, 
lendered inevitable by the opening of the China Trade ; and it was the 
duty of the Government to take caie that the change should not be pie 
judicial to India Theie were many ways m which the compiomise be- 
tween commerce and teintoiy might have been effected ^Ye might have 
taken the assets, and paid a sum down, leaving the Company to invest that 
sum as they chose. We might have offeicd English secuiity with a 
lower interest We might have taken the coiuse which the late ministers 
designed to take. They would have left the Company in possession of 
the means of cairying on its trade in competition with private merchants 
My firm belief is that, if this couise had been taken, the Company must, 
in a very few yeais, have abandoned the tr.ade, or the tiade would have 
ruined the Company It was not, howevei, solely or pimcipallyby 
legard foi the inteiest of the Company, oi of English merchants generally , 
that the Government was guided on this occasion, llie couise which 
appeared to us the most likely to piomote the mteiests of out Eastein 
Empire was to make the propuetorsof India stock ci editors of the Indian 
terntoiy' Their inteiest will thus be in a great measuie the same with 
the inteiest of the people whom they aie to rule Then income will de- 
pend on the levemies of their empiie The revenues of their einpiie will 
depend on the manner in which thcaffaiis of that empne are adniinisteied 
Me furnish them with the strongest motives to watch over the interests 
of the cultivator and the tiadei, to maintain peace, to cairy' on vvitli 
vigour the work of retrenchment, to detect and punish extoition and coi- 
laiption 1 hough they live at a distance fiom India, though few of them 
hav'e evei seen or may ever see the people whom they rule, they will 
have a gieat stake in the happiness of theirsubjects If then misgovern 
ment should pioduce disorder in the finances, they vv ill themselves feel 
the effects of that disoi derm then own household expenses I believe this 
to be, next to a lepiesentative constitution, the constitution which is the 
best security for good goveinment A representative constitution India 
cannot at present have And we have theiefoie, I think, given hei the 
best constitution of which she is capable 

One vvoid as to the new anangeiiient which we piopose with lespect 
to the patronage It is intended to mlioduce the piiiiciple of competition 
in the disposal of vv nterships ; and fiom this change I cannot hut anticipate 
the happiest lesults The civil seivaiitsof the Company' aic uiidoiibtedlv 
a highly lespectable body of men, and m that body, as in eveiy laige 
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.body, thcie are some perSons of veiy eminent abilitj'. I rejoice most 
cordially to see this. I rejoice to see that the standard of morality is so 
high in England, that intelligence is so generally diffused through England, 
that young persons who are taken from the mass of societj', by favour and 
not by merit, and who are therefore only fair samples of the mass, should, 
when placed in situations of high importance, be so seldom found 
wanting. But it is not the less troe that India is entitled to the ser\’ice 
of the best talents which England can spare. That the average of in- 
telligence and virtue is very high in this country is matter for honest 
exultation. But it is no reason for employing average men uhere you 
can obtain superior men. Consider too. Sir, how rapidly the public 
mind of India is advancing, how much attention is already paid by the 
higher classes of the natives to those intellectual pursuits on the cultiva- 
tion of which the superiority of the European race to the rest of mankind 
principally depends. Surely, in such ciicumstances, from motives of 
selfisli policy, if from no higher motive, we ought to fill tlie magistracies 
of our Eastern Empire with men who may do honour to their country, 
with men who may represent the best part of the English nation. This, 
Sir, is our object ; and we believe that by the plan which is now proposed ^ 
tins object will be attained. It is proposed that for every vacancy in the 
civil service four candidates shall be named, and the best candidate 
selected by examination. We conceive that, under this system, the per- 
sons sent out will be young men above par, young men superior either in 
talents or in diligence to the mass. It is said, I know, that e.vamination.s 
in Latin, in Greek, and in mathematics, are no tests of what men will 
prove to be in life. I am perfectly aware that they are not infallible 
tests ; but that they aie tests I confidently maintain. Look at eveiy 
walk of life, at tills House, at the other House, at the Bar, at the Bench, 
at the Church, and see whether it be not true that those wlio attain high 
distinction in the world were generally men who were distinguished in 
their academic career. Indeed, Sir, this objection would prove far too 
much even for those who use it. It would prove that there is no use at 
all ill education. Why should we put boys out of their way? Why 
should we force a lad, who would much rather fly a kite or trundle a 
hoop, to learn his Latin Grammar ? Why should we keep a young man 
to his Thucydides or his Laplace, when he would much rather be shoot- 
ing ? Education would be mere useless torture, if, at two or three and 
twenty, a man who had neglected his studies were exactly on a par with a 
man wlio had applied himself to them, exactly as likely to perform all the 
offices of public life with credit to himself and with advantage to society. 
Whether the English system of education be good or bad is not now the 
question. Perhaps I may think that too much time is given to the 
ancient languages and to the abstract sciences. But what then ? What- 
ever be the languages, whatever be the sciences, which it is, in any age or 
country, tlie fashion to teach, the persons who become the greatest profi- 
cients in those languages and those sciences will generally be the flower 
of the youth, the most acute, the most industrious, tlie most ambitious of ■ 
honourable distinctions. If the Ptolemaic system were taught at Cam- 
bridge instead of the Newtonian, the senior wrangler would nevertheless 
be in general a superior man to the wooden spoon. If, instead of learn- 
ing Greek, we learned the 'Cherokee, the man who understood the 
Cherokee best, who made the most correct and melodious Cherokee 
verses, who comprehended most accurately the effect of the Cherokee 
particles, would generally be a superior man to him who was destitute of 
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these accompikhmcnts If astrology ere taught at out bnueisitiLS, the 
joungman who cast natnitics best would generally turn out a superior 
man If aldnmj were taught, the joung man who showed most 
actiMty in the pursuit of the philosopher’s stone would gcneially tuin out 
a sujicrior man 

I will only add one other observation on this subject. Although I am 
inclined to think that too exclusive an attention is paid m the education 
of young Lnghsh gentlemen to the dead languages, I conceive that when 
) ou are choosing men to fill situations for w hich the veiy first and most 
indispensable qualification is familiarity with foicign languages, it would 
be difficult to find a betlei test of their fitness than their classical 
acquiiements 

borne persons have expiesscd doubts as to the possibility of procuring 
fair examinations I am quite sure that no person who has been either at 
Cambridge or at Oxford can entertain such doubts I feel, indeed, that 
1 ought to apologise for even noticing an obiection so frivolous 

Next to the opening of the China trade, bir, the change most eagcily 
demanded by the Lnghsh people vi as, that the restrictions on the admis- 
sion of Europeans to India should be remov ed In this change there are 
undoubtedlj very gieat advantages. The chief advantage is, I think, the 
improvement which the minds of our native subjects may be expected to 
derive from free intcrcouisc vvith a people far advanced beyond them- 
'elvcs m intellectual cultivation 1 cannot deny, however, that the 
advantages are attended with some danger 

'I lie danger is that the new comeis, belonging to the ruling nation, 
resembling m colour, m language, m manners, those who hold supieme 
inihtaiy and political power, and diffeiing m all these lespecls from the 
great mass of the population, may considei themselves as a superior 
class, and may trample on the indigenous lace Hitherto theie have been 
strong restraints on Europeans lesidcnt m India Licenses were not 
easily obtained Those residents whoweie in the service of the Com- 
pany had obvious motives for conducting lliemselves with propnety. If 
they incurred the serious displeasure of the Government, their hopes of 
promotion vv ere blighted Even tho'e who were not m the public service 
were subject to the formidable povv er vv Inch the Government possessed 
of banishing them at its pleasure 

The license of the Government will now no longer be necessary to 
persons who desire to reside in the settled provinces of India The 
power of arbitrary' depoitation is withdrawn Unless, theiefoie, vve 
mean to leave the natives exposed to the tyianny and insolence of every 
profligate adventurer who may visit the East, vve must place the Euro- 
pean under the same power which legislates for the Hindoo No man 
loves political freedom moie thml But a pnvtlege enjoyed by a few 
individuals, in the midst of a vast popiilatton who do not enjoy it, 
ought not J:o be called freedom It is ly ranny. In the West Indies I 
have not the least doubt that the existence of the Tnal by Jury and of 
Legislative Assemblies has tended to make the condition of the slave-, 
wor-,e than it would otherwise have been. Or, to go to India itself foi 
an instance, though I fully believe that a mild penal code is better than 
a severe penal code, the vvoist of all sj stems was surelj that of having a 
mild code for the Brahmins, who sprang fiom the he.td of the Creatoi, 
while there was a severe code for the budras, who sprang from his feet 
India has suffered enough already fiom the distinction of castes, and 
from the deeply rooted prejudices which that distinction has engendered. 
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God forbid that we should inflict oil her the curse of a ue\v caste, that 
we should send her a new breed of Brahmins, authoiised to treat all the 
native population as Parias ! 

\Yith a view to the prevention of this evil, we propose tcj give to the 
Supreme Government the power of legislating for Europeans as well as 
for natires. We propose that the regulations of the Government shall 
bind the King’s Court as they bind all other courts, and that re'^istration 
by the Judges of the King’s Couits shall no longer be necessary to give 
\ alidity to those regulations within the towns of Calcutta, Jfadras, and 
Bombay. 

I could scarcely. Sir, believe my eais when I heard this part of our 
plan condemned in another place. I should have thought that it would 
have been received with peculiar favour in that quarter wheie it has met 
u ith the most severe condemnation. What, at present, is the case ? If 
the Supreme Court and the Government differ on a question of jurisdic- 
tion, or on a question of legislation within the towns which are the seats 
of -Government, there is absolutely no umpire but the Imperial Pailia- 
ment. The device of putting one wild elephant between two tame 
elephants was ingenious : but it may not always be practicable. Sup- 
pose a tame elephant between iwo wild elephants, or suppose that the 
whole herd should um wild together. The thing is not without example. 
And is it not most unjust and ridiculous that, on one side of a ditch; the 
edict of the Governor General should have the foi ce of laiv, and that on 
the other side it should be of no effect unless registered by the Judges of 
the Supreme Court ? If the registration be a seanity for good legislation, 
we are bound to give that secuiity to all classes of our subjects. If the 
registration be not a security for good legislation, why give it to any? 
Is the system good ? Extend it. Is it bad! Abolish it. But in the 
name of common sense do not leave it as it is. It is as absurd as our old 
law of sanctuaiy. The law which authorises imprisonment for debt may 
be good or bad. But no man in his senses can appiove of the ancient 
system under whicli a debtor who might be arrested in Fleet Stieet was 
.safe as soon as he had scampered into Whitefriars. Just in the same way, 
doubts may fairly be entertained about the expediency of allow ing four or 
five persons to make laivs for India ; but to allow them to make laws 
for all India without the hlahratta ditch, and to except Calcutta, is the 
height of absurdity, 

'I say, therefore, that either you must enlarge the power of the Supreme 
Court, and give it a general veto on laws, or you must enlanre the power 
of the Goveinraent, and make its regulations binding on all Courts with- 
out distinction. The former course no person has ventured to propose. 
To the latter coume objections have been made ; but objections which to 
me, I must own, seem altogether frivolous. 

It is acknowledged that of late years inconvenience has arisen from the 
lelation in which the Supreme Court stands to the Government. But, it 
isTaid, that Court was originally instituted for the protection of natives 
against Europeans. The wise course would therefore be to restoie its 
original character. 

Now, Sir, the fact is, that the .Supreme Court has never been so mis- 
chievous as during the first ten years of its power, or so respectable as it 
has lately been. Everybody who knows anything of its early history 
knows, that, during a considerable time, it was the terror of Bengal, the 
scourge of tlie 'native population, the screen of Eniopean delinquents, a 
convenient tool of the Government for all purposes of evil, an insurmounl- 
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able obstacle to the Government in all undertakings for the public good ; 
that its proceedings were made up of pedantry, cruelty, and corruption ; 
that its disputes with the Government were at one time on the point of 
breaking up the whole fabric of society ; and that a convulsion was 
averted only by the dexterous polic)’ of Warren Hastings, who at la-it 
bought off the opposition of the Chief Justice for eight thousand pounds 
a year. It is notonous that, while the Supreme Court opposed Hastings 
in all his best measures, it was a thoroughgoing accomplice in his woist ; 
that it took part in the most scandalous of those pioceedings which, fifty 
years ago, roused the indignation of Parliament and of the country ; that 
it assisted in the spoliation of the princesses of Oudc ; that it passed sen- 
tence of death on Nuncomar. And this is the Court which we are to 
restore from its present state of degeneracy to its original purity. This 
is the protection which we are to give to the natives against the Euro- 
peans. Sir, so far is it from being true that the character of the Supreme 
Court has deteriorated, that it has, perhaps, improved more than any 
other institution in India. But the evil lies deep in the nature of the institu- 
tion itself. The judges have in our time deser\-ed the greatest respect. 
Their judgment and integrity have done much to mitigate the vices of the 
system. The worst charge that can be brought against any of them is that of 
pertinacity, disinterested, conscientious pertinacity, in enor. The real evil 
is the state of the law. You have two supreme powere in India. There is no 
arbitrator except a Legislature fifteen thousand miles off. Such a system 
is on the face of it an absurdity in politics. My wonder is, not that this 
system has several times been on the point of producing fatal consequences 
to the peace and resources of India; — those, I think, are the words in 
which Warren Hastings described the effect of the contest between his 
Government and the Judges ; — ^but that it has not actually produced such 
consequences. The most distinguished members of the Indian Govern- 
ment, the most distinguished Judges of the Supreme Court, call upon 
you to reform this system. Sir Charles Metcalfe, Sir Charles Grey, re- 
present with equal urgency the expediency of having one single paramount 
council armed with legislative power. The admission of Europeans to 
India renders it absolutely necessary not to delay our decision. The effect 
of that admission would be to raise a hundred questions, to produce a 
hundred contests between the Council and’the judicature. The Govern- 
ment would be paralysed at the precise moment at which all its energy 
was required. While the two equal powers were acting in opposite direc- 
tions, the whole machine of the state, w'oidd stand still. The Europeans 
would be uncontrolled. The natives w'ould be unprotected. The conse- 
quences I will not pretend to foresee. Eveiything beyond is darkness 
and confusion. 

Having given to the Government supreme legislative pow'er, we next 
propose to give to it for a time the assistance of a commission for the 
purpose of digesting and reforming the laws of India, so that those laws 
may, as soon as possible, be formed into a Code. Gentlemen of whom I 
u ish to speak with the highest respect have expressed a doubt whether 
India be at present in .a fit state to receive a benefit which is not yet en- 
joyed by this free and highly civilised countiy. Sir, I can allow to this 
argument veiy little weight beyond that u hich it derives from the personal 
authority of those who use it. For, in the first place, our freedom and 
our high civilisation make this impiovement, desirable as it must always 
be, less indispensably necessar)’ to us than to our Indian subjects ■ and in 
the next place, our freedom and civilisation, I fear, make it far more diffi- 
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cult- for us to obtain this benefit for ourselves than to bestow it on 
them. 

I believe that no country ever stood so much in need of a code of laws 
as India ; and I believe also that, there never was a country in which the 
want might so easily be supplied. I said that there were many points of 
analogy between the state of that country after the fall of the Mogul 
power, and the state of Europe after the fall of the Roman cnipirc. In 
one respect the analogy is very striking. As there were in Europe then, 
so there are in India now, several systems of law widely differing fiom 
each other, but coexisting and coequal. The indigenous population has 
- its own laws. Each of the successive races of conquerors has brought 
with it its own peculiar jurisprudence : the Mussulman his Koran and 
the innumerable commentators on the Koian ; the Englishman his 
Statute Book and his Term Reports. As there were established in Italy, 
at one and the same time, the Roman Law, the Lombard law, the Ri- 
puarian law, the Bavarian law', and the Salic law, so W’e have now in our 
Eastern empire Hindoo law', Mahometan law, Parsee law, English law, 
perpetually mingling with each other and disturbing each other, varying 
with the person, varying w-ith the place. In one and the same cause the 
process and pleadings are in the fashion of one nation, the judgment is 
according to the laws of another. An issue is evolved according to the 
rules of Westminster, and decided according to those of Benares. The 
only Mahometan book in the nature of a code is the Koran ; the only 
Hindoo book, the Institutes. Everybody w'ho know's those books knows 
that they provide for a verj' small part of the cases which must arise in every 
community. All beyond them is comment and tradition. Our regulations 
in civil matters do not define rights, but merely establish remedies. If a 
point of Hindoo law' arises, the Judge calls on the Pundit for an opinion. 
If a point of Mahometan law' arises, the Judge applies to the Cauzee. What 
the integrity of these functionaries is, w'e may leani from Sir William Jones. 
That eminent man declared that he could not answer it to his conscience 
to decide any point of law' on the faith of a Hindoo expositor. Sir 
Thomas Strange confirms this declaration. Even if there were no suspi- 
cion of corruption on the part of the interpreters of the law', the science 
which they profess is in such a state of confusion that no reliance can be 
placed on their answers. Sir Francis Macnaghten tells us, that it is a 
delusion to fancy that there is any known and fixed law under which the 
Hindoo people live ; that texts may be produced on any side of any 
question ; that expositors equal in authority perpetually contradict each 
other : that the obsolete law is perpetually confounded with the law 
actually in force ; and that the first lesson to be impressed on a functionai-y 
w ho has to administer Hindoo law is that it is vain to think of extracting 
certainty from the books of the jurist. The consequence is that in prac- 
tice the decisions of the tribunals are altogether arbitrary. What is 
administered is not law, but a kind of lude and capricious equity. I 
asked an able and excellent judge lately returned from India how' one of 
our Zillah Courts would decide several legal questions of great import- 
ance, questions not involving considerations of religion or of caste, mere 
questions of commercial law. He told me that it w'as a mere lottery. 
He knew' how' he should himself decide them. But he knew nothing 
more. I asked a most distinguished civil servant of the Company, with 
reference to the clause in this Bill on the subject of slavery, w'hether at 
.present, if a dancing girl ran away from her master, the judge w'ould 
force her to go back. “Some judges,” he said, “send a girl back. 
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Others set her at liberty. The v.-hole is a mere matter of chance. Every- 
thing depends on the temper of the individual judge.” 

Even in this country we have had complaints of judge-made law even 
in this countr)’, where the .standard of morality is higher than in ahno.st 
any other part of the world ; where, during several generations, not one 
depositary of our legal traditions has incuned the suspicion of personal 
corruption ; 'vhere there are popular institutions ; where every decision 
is watched by a shiewd and learned audience ; where there is an intelli- 
gent and obserr-ant public ; where every temarltable case is fully i eported 
m a hundred newspapers ; where, in short, there is everything which can 
mitigate the evils of such a system. But judge-made law, where there is 
an absolute government ruid a lax morality, where there is no bar and no 
] 5 ublic, is a curse and a scandal not to be endured. It is time that the 
magistrate should know what law he is to administer, that the subject 
should know under what law he is to live. We do not mean that all the 
people of India should live under the same law : far from it : there is 
not a word in the bill, there was not a word in my right honourable 
friend’s speech, susceptible of such arr interpretation. We know how 
desir-able that objeet io> ; but we also know that it is unattainable. We 
know that respect must be paid to feelings generated by differences of 
— religion, of nation, and of caste. Much, I am persuaded, may be done 
to assimilate the different systems of law without wounding those feelings. 

• But, whether we assimilate those systems or not, let us ascertain them 
Ictus digest them. We propose no rash 'innovation; we wish to give 
no shock to the prejudices of any part of our subjects. Our principle is 
simply this ; uniformity where you can have it : diversity where you must 
have it ; but in all cases certainty. 

As I believe that India stands more in need of a code than any o'Elier 
country in the world, I believe also that there is no country on which 
that great benefit can more easily be confeired. A code is almosL the 
only blessing, perhaps it is the only blessing, which absolute governments 
arc better fitted to confer on a nation than po])ular governments. The 
work of digesting a vast and artificial system of unwiilten jurisprudence 
is far more easily performed, and far better performed, by ferv minds than 
, by many, by a Xapoleon than by a Chamber of Deputies and a Chamljer 
of Peers, by a government like that of Prussia or Denmark than by a 
government like that of England, A quiet knot of two or three veteran 
jurists is an infinitely better machinery for such a pmpose than a large 
popular assembly divided, as such assemblies almost always are, into 
adverse factions. This seems to me, therefore, to be precisely that point of 
time at which the advantage of a complete written code of laws may most 
easily be conferred on India. It is a work which cannot be well performed 
in an age of barbarism, which cannot without great difficulty be perfonned 
-in an age of freedom. It is a work which especially belongs to a 
government like that of India, to an enlightened and paternal des- 
potism. 

I have detained the House so long, Sir, that I will defer what I had to 
say on some parts of this measure, inqrorlant parts, indeed, but far less 
important, as I think, than tho=e to which I have adverted, till we are 
111 Committee. There is, however, one part of the bill on which, after 
ivhat has recently passed elsewlieie, I feel myself irresistibly impelled to 
say a few words. I allude to that wise, that benevolent, that noble clause 
which en.acts that no native of our Indian empire shall, by reason of his 
colour, his descent, or his religion, be incapable of holding* office. At the 
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risk of being called by that nickname which is legaidcd ns the mo'-t 
opprobrious of all nicknames by men of selfish hearts and toiitiactcd 
minds, at the risk of being called a philosopher, I must saj that, to the 
last day of my life, I shall be proud of liaMiig been one of tho=e who 
assisted in the fiaming of the bill winch contains that clause ^^e aie 
told that the time can never come when the natues of India can be 
admitted to high civil and mihtaiy office \Ye aie told that this is the 
condition on which we hold 0111 powei. We arc told that we aie hound 
to confei on oui subjects e\ery benefit — which the) are capable of enjo) 
ing^ — no, — which it ism our power to confer on them? — no, — but 
w Inch w e can confer on them v ithout hazard to the perpeUnt) of 0111 ow n 
domination Against that pioposition I solemiih piotcst as inconsistent 
alike w’lth sound policy and sound moiality 

I am fai, very fai, fiom wishing to pioceed hastily in this most delicate 
mattei I feel that, foi the good of India itself, the admission ol mtiies 
to high office must be effected by slow degrees But that, when the ful- 
ness of time is come, when the interest of India lequires the change, we 
ought to lefuse to make that change lest we should endangei our own 
power, this is a doctime of which I cannot think without indignation 
Goiernments, like men, may buy e\istence too deal “Propter vitam 
•Mvcndi perdcre caiisas,” is a despicable policy both m mdiMduals and 111 
states. In the pieseiit case, such a policy would be not only despicable, 
but absurd. The mere extent of einpiie is not necessaiily an adiantage 
lo many goxemmenls it has been cumbeisome , to some it has been 
fatal It will be allowed by every statesman of out time that the pi o- 
spenty of a community is made up of the prospeiitv of those who compose 
the comniunit), and that it is the most childish ambitioa to coset 
dominion which adds to no man’s comfort or secuiity. lo the great 
tiading nation, to the gieat manufacturing nation, no progiess which an) 
poition of the human lace can make m knowledge, in taste for the con- 
veniences of life, 01 in the wetilth by which those conveniences are 
produced, can be mattei of mdilfeience It is scarcely possible to calcu 
late the benefits which we might derive fiom the diffusion of Euiopean 
civilisation among the vast population of the East. It would be, on the 
most Selfish view of the case, far bettei foi ns that the people of India 
vicie well governed and independent of us, than ill governed and subjecl 
to us , that they weie luled by then own kings, but wearing 0111 bioad 
cloth, and woiking with oui ciiUeiy, than that they weie peifoimnig 
their salams to English collectois and English magistiates, but wcie too 
npiorant to value, or too jioor to buy, English manufactuics To tiatk 
with civilised men is infinitely moie jrrofitable than to govern savages 
'1 hat w oiild, indeed, be a doting w isdom, w Inch, m ordei tint India 
might lemain a dependency, would make it an useless and costly depen- 
dency, which would keep a hundred millions of men flora being our 
customers m order that they might continue to be our slaves 
It was, as Bernier tells us, the practice of the miserable t) rants whom 
he found m India, when they dreaded the capacity and spirit of some 
distinguished subject, and vet could not venture to miiidei him, to ad- 
minister lo him a daily dose of the pousta, a jneparation of opium, the 
effect of which was in a few months to de'tioy all the bodily and mental 
jvowers of the wTetch who was drugged with it, and to turn him into a 
helpless idiot T. he detestable artifice, moie hoirible than assassination 
Itself, was worthy of those who employed it It is no model foi the 
English nation We shall nevei consent lo admimslei the pousta to a 
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whole community, to stupefy and paralyse a great people whom God has 
coinmitled to our charge, for the wretched purpose of rendering them 
more amenable to our control. What is power worth if it is founded on 
vice, on ignorance, and on misery ; if we can hold it only by violating 
the most sacred duties ndiicli as governors ire owe to the governed, and 
which, as a people blessed with far more than an ordinary measure of 
political liberty and of intellectual light, we owe to a race debased by 
three tlioiis.and years of despotism and priestcraft ? We are free, we .are 
civilisetl, to little puriiosc, if we grudge to any poition of the human race 
an equal measure of freedom and civilisation. 

Are we to keep the people of India ignoiant in order that we may keejr 
them submissive ? Or do we think that we cau give them knowledge - 
without awakening ambition? Or do we mean to awaken ambition and 
to provide it with no legitimate vent? Who will answer any of these 
questions in the affirmative? Yet one of them must be answered in the 
affirmative, by every person who maintains that we ought permanently to 
- exclude the natives from high office. I have no fears. The path of duty 
is plain before us ; and it is also the path of wisdom, of national prosperity, 
of national honour. 

The destinies of our Indian empire are covered with thick darkness. 

It is difficult to form any conjectuie as to the fate reserved for a sffite 
winch resembles no other in history, and which forms by itself a separate 
class of political phenomena. The laws which regulate its growth and 
its decay are still unknown to us. It may be that the public mind of 
India in, ay e.vpand under our system till it has outgrown that S3’stem ; that 
by good government we may educate our subjects into a capacity for 
better government ; that, having become instructed in European know- 
ledge, they may, in some future age, demand European institutions. 
Whether such a day will ever come I know not. But never will I attempt 
to avert or to retard it. Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest day 
in English history. To have found a great people sunk in the lowest 
depths of slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them as to have made 
them desirous and capable of all the privileges of citizens, would indeed be 
a title to glory all our own. The sceptre may pass away from us. Un- 
foreseen accidents may derange our most profound schemes of policj'. 
Yictory may be inconstant to our arms. But there are triumphs winch 
aie followed by no reverse. There is an empire exempt from all naUir.al 
causes of decay. Those triumphs aie the pacific triumphs of reason over 
barbarism ; that empire is the imperishable empire of our arts and our 
morals, our literature and our laws. 
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A SPEECH 

Delivered at Edinburch on the 29TH of May 1839. 

Tile elevaiion of Mr Abercromliy to the peerage in May 1S39, caused a Vacancy in the 
representation of the city of Edinburgh. A meeting of the electors was called to 
consider of the manner in which the vacancy should be supplied. At this meeting 
the following Speech was made. 

My Lord Provost and GENTLEiMEx, — .tVt the request of a ver)’ large 
and respectable portion of your body, I appear before you as a candidate 
for a high and solemn trust, which, uninvited, I should have thought it 
presumption to solicit, but which, thus invited, I should think it cowardice 
to decline. If I had felt myself justified in following my otvn inclinations, I 
am not sure that even a summotLS so honourable as that which I have received 
would have been sufficient todrawme awayfiom pursuits far better suited 
to my taste and temper than the turmoil of political warfare. But I feel 
that my lot is cast in times in which no man is free to judge, merely ac- 
cording to his own taste and temper, whether he will devote himself to 
active or to contemplative life ; in times in which society has a right to 
demand, from every one of its members, active and strenuous e.\ertions. 
I have, therefore, obeyed your call ; and I now present myself be.bre you 
for the purpose of offering to you, not, what I am sure you would 1 eject 
with di.sdain, flattery, degrading alike to a candidate, and to a constitu- 
ent bod}’ ; but such reasonable, candid, and manly e.\planations as become 
the mouth of a free man ambitious of the confidence of a free people. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that I stand here unconnected with 
this great communit}’. It would be mere affectation not to acknowledge 
that with respect to local questions I have much to learn ; but I hope 
that you will find in me no sluggish or inattentive learner. From an early 
age I have felt a strong interest in Edinbuigh, although attached to Edin- 
burgh by no other ties than those which are common to me with multi- 
tudes ; that tie which attaches every man of Scotti.sh blood to the ancient 
and renowned capital of our race ; that tie which attaches every student 
of history to the spot ennobled by so many great and memorable events ; 
that tie which attaches every traveller of taste to the most beautiful of 
British cities ; and that tie which attaches every lover of literature to a 
place which, since it has ceased to be the seat of empire, has derived fronr 
poetry, philosophy, and eloquetrce afar higher distirrction than empire cair 
bestow. If to those ties it shall now be your pleasure to add a tie still 
closer and more peculiar, I can only assure you that it shall be the study 
of nry life so to conduct myself in these our troubled times that you may 
have no reason to be .ashamed of your choice. 

Those gentlemen vho invited me to appear as a candidate before you 
were dorrbtless acquainted with the part which I took in public affairs during 
the three first Parliaments of the late King. Circumstances have since that 
time undergone great alteration ; but no alteration has taken place in my 
principles. I do not mean to say that thought, discussion, and the new 
phenomena produced by the operation of a new representative .system. 
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lia.\c not led me to moJif) come of my'ie%ss on question^ of detail ; but, 
uith rL^ipect to the fundamental pnnciples of go\emmcnt, my opinions 
are still uliat they were ivlien, in 1S31 and 1S32, I took pait, according 
to the measure of my abilitie--, in that great pacific victory Minch purified 
the rtpiesentalnesjslemof England, and which first ga\e a real repieseii- 
tatire system to Scotland. Eren at that time. Gentlemen, the leaning of 
my mind Mas in fa\our of one measure to uhich the ilhistiioiis leadei of 
the "Whig party, nhose name ought never to be mentioned M'ltlioiit grati- 
tude,and re\ ei ence in any assembly of British electors, I mean Earl Gre\ , _ 
V. as imdei stood to enteitam strong objections, and to mIiicIi hirCabmet, as 
a Cabinet, m as mian.ably opposetl. 1 speak of the vote by ballot. All that 
has pas.sed since that time confirms me in the vien’ M'hich 1 m.is then inclined 
to take of that important question. At the same time 1 do not think that 
all the adv.antnges are on one side and all the disadvantages on theothei. 

I must admit that the effect of the practice of secret %otmg m'ouH be to m ith- 
draw the voter from the opeiation of some s.alutary and honourable, as m ell 
as of some penncious and degrading motives. But seeing, as I cannot help 
seeing, that the practice of intimidation, instead of diminishing, is gaining 
ground, I am compelled to consider whether the time has not aimed 
nhen M'e are bountl to apply Mhat seems the only efficient lemedj. And 
I'am compelled to consider Mlictlici, m doing so, I am not sliictly fol- 
lowing the piinciples of the Reform Bill to the legitimate conclusions 
I'oi suiel) tho'c who suppoitcd the Refoini Bill intended to gne the 
teople of Britain a icality, not a delusion ; to destroy nomination, and 
not to make an ontwaid show of destrojing it ; to bestow the fianchise, 
and not the name of the fianchise; and least of all, to give suffering and 
humiliation undei the name of the franchise. If men aie to be letnmed 
to Pailiament, not by popular election, but by nomination, tlien I say 
without hesitation tint the ancient system was much the best. Both 
systems alike sent men to Pailiament who weie not freely chosen by 
independent constituent bodies : but under the old system there was 
little or no need of intimidation, while, undei the new system, we hare 
the misery and disgrace produced by intimidation added to tbs pioce'S 
If, theiehne, we are to base nomination, I piefer the nomination which 
used to take place at Old Sarum to the nomination which norv takes 
place at Xewaik. In both cases you have members retuincd at the will 
of one landed proprietor: but at Newark you have two hundred eject- 
ments into the bargain, to say nothing of the moitification and remorse 
endured by all those w ho, though they w»cre not ejected, y et voted .agaiiAt 
llieir consciences from fear of ejectment. 

There is peihap^ no point on which good men of all parties are mote 
completely’ agreed than on the necessity of restraining and punishing coi- 
laiption m the election of Members of Parliament. The evds of cortaip- 
iton aie doubtless very great ; but it appears to me that those evils which 
are attributed to coiruption may, with equal justice, be attributed to 
mtimid.ation, and that intimidation produces also some monstrous evils 
with which Corruption cannot he reproached. In both cases alike the 
elector commits a breach of trust. In both cases alike he employs foi 
his own advantage an important power which was confided to linn, that 
It might be used, to the best of his judgment, for the general good of the 
community. Thus far corruption and intimidation operate in the same 
manner. But there is this difference betwixt the tw o systems ; cormp- 
tion operates by gix ing pleasure, intimidation by giving pain. To give 
a pool man fi\e pounds causes no pain: on the contrary it produces 
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pleaMire, II is in itself no b.iti act: indceil. if the five pounds wvio 
j^iieii on anolliei occasion, ami vvitliont a coi-nnit object, it might jiass 
for a benevolent act. Hut to tell a man that you will reduce him to 
a. situation in which he will miss his former comforts, ami in which his 
family will be foiccd to beg their bread, is a cruel act. CoiTupiion h.is 
n sort of illegitimate relationship to benevolence, and engenders .some 
feelings of a cordial and friendly nature. Thcic is a notion of charity 
connected with the distribution of the money of the rich among the 
needy, even in a corrupt manner. The comic writer who tells ns that 
the whole sy.stcm of corniption is to be considered as a commerce of 
generosity on one side .and of gnatilude on the other, has rather eaaggor- 
nted than misiepreseiitcd wh.at really takes pl.ace in many of these Ihrglish 
constituent bodies whore money is lavished to concihaic the favour and 
obtain the suffrages of the people. But in intimidation the whole pro- 
cess is an odious one. The whole feeling on the part of the elector is 
that of shame, degradation, and hatied of the person to whom he has 
given his vote. Tlie elector is indeed placed in a worse situation tlian if 
he liad no vote at .all ; for tlicrc is not one of us wlio would not miller 
be witliout a vote llian be compelled to give it to the person whom he 
dislikes .above all others. 

Thinking, therefore, that the pnaclice of intimidation lias .all ilie evils 
wliicli are to he found in corruption, and tliat it lias other evils wliiclj 
are not to be found in corruption, I was naturally led to consider 
wbctlicr it was possible to prevent it liy any process similar to tlmi liy 
whicli corniption is rcstmiiicd. Corniption, you all linow, is the .siihjecl 
of pcn.al laws. If it is liroiiglit home to tlie parties, tlicy arc li.alde to 
severe punislimont. Altliougli it is not often that it can be broiiglit 
liomc, yet tlierc arc instances. I remember several men of large pio- 
perty confined in Kewgate for corniption. rcnallies liavc Ijcen au.ardcd 
.against_ offenders to tlie amount of five Inmdrcd poitiuls, Many memljcrs 
of r.ailiament liavc been nnscated on account of tlie malpiacticcs of tlicir 
agents. But you c.anuof, I am afraid, repress iiilimldatioii l)y penal laws, 
.Such I.aws would infringe the most .'.acred rights of property. Ilnw can 
I require a man to deal with tradesmen who lm\e voted against limi, or 
to renew tlie lenses of Icnanls wlio liavc voted against liim ? \Vhat is it 
lli.it tlie Jew says in tlie play? 

'■ I’ll not answer ihnl. 

But say it is my humour. " 

Or. as a Cliristian of our on n time iias c.'cpie.'-sed liimielf, “ I liave a rigid 
10 do what I will with my own.” There isa great deal of wciglit in tlie 
leasoning of Shylock and tlie Duke of Ncwcasile. There would lie an 
end of tile nglit of propcity if yon ivcre to interdict a landlord from 
ejecting a tenant, if you were to force a gentleman to employ a parli- 
cnl.ir bntclicr, and to t.ikc as much beef tins year as last year. Tile 
principle of tlie right of properly is that a man is not only to he allowed 
to dispose of Ills wenltli ratiomally and usefully, but to he allowed to 
indulge ins passions and caprices, to employ whatever tradesmen and 
labourers he cliooscs, and to let, or refuse to let, liis laud according to 
his own pleasure, witliout giving any reason or asking anyliody's leave. 
I lemcmlier tliat, on one of the fir.st evenings on wliicli I .sate in tlie 
House of Commons, Mr Bouleit Thompson propo.scd a censure on tlie 
Dul;e of Xewcastle foiTIis Giacc'scoiiducttowardstheeieclois of Xewark. 
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Sir Robeit Peel opposed the moiion, not only vilh consideiable abi- 
lity, but -with really unanswerable reasons. He asked if it was meant 
that a tenant nho voted against his landlord was to keep his lease for 
ever. If so, tenants would vote against a landlord to secure themselves, 
as they now vote svith a landlord to secure themselves. I thought, 
and think, this argument unanswerable ; but then it is unanswerable in 
favour of tire ballot ; for, if it be impossible to deal with intimidation by 
punishment, you are bound to consider whether there be any means of 
prevention ; and the only mode of prevention that has ever been sug- 
gested is the ballot. That the ballot has disadvantages to be set off 
against its advantages, I admit ; but it appears to me that we have only 
a choice of evils, and that the evils for which the ballot is a specific remedy 
are greater than any which the ballot is likely to produce. Observe with 
what exquisite accumey the ballot draws the line of distinction between 
the power which we ought to give to the proprietor and the power 
which we ought not to give him. It leaves the proprietor the absolute 
power to do what he will-uith his own. Nobody calls upon him to 
say why he ejected this tenant, or took away his custom from that 
tradesman. It leaves him at liberty to follow his own tastes, to follow his 
strangest whims. The only thing which it puts beyond his power is the 
vote of the tenant, the vote of the tradesman, which it is our duty to pro- 
tect. I ought at the same time to say, that there is one objection to the 
Gal lot of a very serious nature, but which I think may, nevertheless, be 
obviated. It is quite clear that, if the ballot shall be adopted, there will 
be no remedy for an undue return by a subsequent scrutiny. Unless, 
therefore, the registration of votes can be counted on as correct, the ballot 
will undoubtedly lead to great inconvenience. It seems, therefore, that 
a careful revision of the whole system of registration, and an improvement 
of the tribunal before which the rights of the electorre are to be established, 
should be an inseparable part of any measure byxvhich the ballot is to be 
introduced. 

As to those evils which we have been considering, they are evils which 
are practically felt ; they are evils which press hard upon a large portion 
of the constituent body ; and it is not therefore strange, that the cry for 
a remedy should be loud and urgent. But there is another subject 
respecting which I am told that many among you are anxious, a subject 
of a very different descfiptioii. 1 allude to the duration of Parliaments. 

It must be admitted that for some years past we have had little reason 
to complain of the length of Parliaments. Since the year 1830 we have 
had five general elections ; two occasioned by the deaths of two Sove- 
reigns, and three by political conjunctures. As to the present Parlia- 
ment, I do not think that, whatever opinion gentlemen may entertain of 
the conduct of that body, they will impute its faults to any confidence 
which the members have that they are to sit for seven years ; for I very 
much question whether there be one gentleman in the House of Commons 
who thtnks, or has ever thought, that his seat is worth three years’ pur- 
chase, When, therefore, we discuss this question, we must remember 
that we are discussing a question not immediately pressirrg. I freely 
admit, however, that this is no reason for not fairly considering the sub- ' 
ject : for it is the part of uise merr to provide against evils which, though 
not actually felt, may be reasonably apprehended. It seems to me that 
here, as in the case of the ballot, there are serious considerations to be 
urged on both sides. The objections to long Parliaments are perfectly 
obvious. The truth is that, in very long Parliaments, you have no repre- 
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senlation at all. The mind of the people goes on changing ; and ihe 
Parliament, remaining unchanged, ceases to reflect the opinion of the 
Lonstituent bodies. In the old times before the Resolution, a Parlian.cnt 
might sit during the life of the monarch. Parliaments w ere then some- 
times of eighteen or twenty years’ duration. Thus tlie Parliament called 
by Charles the Second soon after his return from e.vile, and elected when 
the nation was drunk svith hope and convulsed by a hjstcrical paro\)sm 
of loyalty, continued to sit long after two-thirds of tho=e ssho had heartily 
sselcomed the King back from Holland as heartily wished him in Holland 
again. Since the Revolution we base not felt that esil to the same e.\- 
tent : but it must be admitted that the term of cesen sears is too long. 
There are, howeser, other considerations to set off against this. There 
are tsso sery serious esdls connected ssith csery general election ; the first 
is, the violent political excitement : the second is, the ruinous e.xpense. 
Botli these es’ils were very greatly diminished by the Reform Act. 
Fonnerly these ssere things sshich you in Scotland knesv nothing about ; 
but in England the injury to the peace and morals of society resulting 
from a general election ssas incalculable. During a fifteen days’ poll in 
a tosvn of one hundred thousand inhabitants, money ssas flossing in alt 
directions; the streets ssere running ssith beer; all business ssas sus- 
pended; and there ssas nothing but disturbance and not, and slander, 
and calumny, and quarrels, svhich left in the bosoms of pns-ate families 
heartburnings such as ssere not extinguished in the course of many years. 
By limiting the duration of the poll, the Reform -Vet has conferred as 
great a blessing on the country, — and that is s.ssmg a bold word, — as by 
any other prosision sshich it contains. Still it is not to be denied that 
theie are esils inseparable from that state of political excitement into 
sshich es'ery community IS throssm by the preparations for an election. 
A still greater evil is the expense. That esil too has betii diminished 
by the operation of the Reform Act ; but it still e.xists to a con- 
siderable extent. AVe do not nosv indeed hear of such elections as 
that of Yorkshire in 1S07, or that of Northumberland m 1827. We 
do not hear of elections that cost tsso hundred thous.and pounds. 
But that the tenth part of tliat sum, nay, that the hundredth part 
of that sum should be c.xpended in a contest, is a great esal. Do 
not imagine, (lentlcinen, that all this esil falls on the candidates. 
It is on sou that the csil fails. The effect must neccssanly be to 
limit you m sour choice of able men to serse you. The number 
of men ssho can adsance fifty thousand pounds is nocessanly much 
smaller than the number of men ssho can adsance fise thousand pounds ; 
the number of these again is much smaller than the number of those ssho 
can adsance five hundred pounds ; and the number of men ssho can ad- 
sance fise hundred pounds es ers' three s ears is necessarily smaller than 
the number of tliose ssho can adsance fise hundred pounds csery sesen 
years. Therefore it seems to me that the question is one of comparison. 
In long Parliaments the representatise character is 111 some measure 
effaced. On the other side, if you Ime short Parliaments, your choice 
of men will be limited. Nosv m all questions of this sort, it is the part 
of ssisdom to sseigh, not indeed ssith minute accuracy, — for questions of 
cisil prudence cannot be subjected to an arithmetical test, — bat to sseigh 
the adsantages and disadsantages carefully, and then to stnke the 
balance. Gentlemen ssill probably judge according to their habits of 
mind, and according to their opportunities of obscrsation. Tho-c ssho 
has’o seen much of the'’ esils of elections ssill probibly incline to long 
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Parliaments ; those rvho have seen little or notliing of these evils ^yill 
probably incline to a short term. Only observe this, that, whatever may 
be the legal term, it ought to be a year longer than that for which Par-, 
liaments ought ordinarily to sit. For there must be a general election 
at the end of the legal term, let the stale of the country be what it may. 
There may be riot ; there may be revolution ; there may be famine in 
the country ; and yet if the hlinister wait to the end of the legal term, 
the wits must go out. A wise Minister will therefore always dissolve 
the Parliament a year before the end of the legal term, jf the country be 
then in a quiet state. It has now been long the practice not to peep a 
Parliament more than six years. Thus the Parliament which was elected 
in 1784 sat till 1790, six j^ears ; the Parliament of 1790 till 1796, the 
Parliament of 1796 to 1S02, the Parliament of 1812 to 1818, and the 
Parliament of 1820 till 1826. If, therefore, you wish the duration of 
Parliaments to be shortened to three years, the. proper course wortW be 
to fix the legal term at four years ; and if you wish them to sit for four 
years, the proper course would be to fix the legal term at five years. My 
own inclination would be to fix the legal ternr at five years, and thus to 
have a Parliament practically every' four years. I ought to add that, 
whenever any shortening of Parliament lakes place, we ought to alter 
that rule which requires that Parliament shall be dissolved as often as the 
detnise of the Crown takes place. It is a rule for which no statesman" 
like reason can be given ; it is a mere technical rule ; and it has already 
been so much relaxed that, even considered as a technical rule, it is absiii-ih 
I come now to another subject, of the highest and gravest importairce : 

I mean the elective franchise ; and I acknbwledge that I am doubtful 
whether my opinions on this sirbject may be so pleasingTo many here 
present as, if I may judge from your expressions, my sentiments on other 
subjects have been. I shall exjrress my opinions, however, on this sub- 
ject as frankly as I have expressed them when they may have been more 
pleasing. I shall express them with the frankness of a man who is more 
desirous to gain your e.steem than to gain your votes. I am for the 
-original principle of the Reform Bill. 1 think that principle excellent ; 
and I am sorry that we ever deviated from it. There were two devia- 
tions to which I was strongly opposed, and to which the authors of the 
bill, hard pressed by their opponents and feebly supported by their 
friends, very unwillingly consented. One was the admission of the free- 
men to vote in towns : the other was the admission of the fifty pound 
tenants at will to vote in counties. At the same time I must say that I 
despair of being able to apply a direct remedy to either of these evils. 
The ballot might perhaps be an indirect remedy for the’ latter. I 
think that the system of registration should be amended, that the 
clauses relating to the payment of rates should be altered, or alto- 
gether removed, and that the elective franchise should be extended 
to every ten pound householder, whether he resides within or with- 
out the limits of a town. To this extent I am prepared to go ; but I 
should not be dealing with the ingenuousness which you have a right to 
expect, if I did not tell you that I am not prepared to go further. There 
are many other questions as to which you are entitled to know the opinions 
of your representative : but I shall only glance rapidly at the most im- 
portant. 1 have ever been a most determined enemy to the slave trade, 
and to personal slavery under every form. I have always been a friend 
to popular education. I have always been a friend to the light of free 
discussion. I have alw-ays been adverse to all restrictions on trade, and 
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especially to those restrictions which affect the price of the necessaries of 
life. I have always been adveise to religious persecution^ whether it 
takes the form of direct penal laws, or of civil disabilities. 

Now, having .said so much upon measures, I ho2:)e you will peimit me 
to say something about men. If you send me as your lepiesentative to 
Parliament, I wish you to understand that I shall go there determined to 
support the present ministry. I shall do so not from any per.'onal intei- 
est or feeling. I have certainly the haiJpiness to have several kind and 
much valued friends among the members of the Government ; and there 
is one member of the Government, the noble President of the Council, to 
whom I owe obligations which I shall always be proud to avow. That 
rtoble Lor d, when I was utterly unknown in public life, and scar cely known 
even to himself, placed me in the House of Commons ; and it is due to 
him to say that he never in the least interfered with the freedom of 
my parliamentary corrduct. I have since represented a great constituerrt 
body, for whose confidence arrd kirrdtress I can never be srrffrciently grate- 
ful, I mean the populous borough of Leeds. I may possibly by your 
kindness be placed in the pr oud situatiorr of Representative of Edinburgh ; 
but I never could arrd rrever can be a more independent Member of the 
House of Commons than wherr I sat there as the nonrinee of Lord Lans- 
downe. But, while I acktrowledge my obligations to that treble persorr, 
while I avow the frietrd.shiir which I feel for many of his colleagues, it is 
not on such grouttds that I vindicate the support which it is my rntention 
to give them. I have no right to sacrifice your interests to rny personal 
or private feelings : my princiirles do not jrenrrit me to do so ; nor do nfy 
friends expect that I should do so. The support which I propose to give 
to the present Mmistry I shall give on the following grounds. I beheve 
the preserrt Ministry to be by many degrees the best Mrnistry which, in 
the present state of the courrtr}', can be formed. I believe that we have 
only one choice. I believe that our choice is between a Ministry srtbstan- 
tially, — for of course I do not speak of particular individuals, — between a 
Ministry substantially the same that we have, and a Ministry under the 
direction of the Duke of AVellington and Sir Robert Peel. I do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce that niy choice is in favour of the former. Some 
gentlemair appears do dissent fronr what I say. If I kijew what his ob- 
jections are, I would try to remove them. But it is impossible to answer 
inarticulate noises. Is the objection that the government is too con.ser- 
yalive ? Or is the objection that the goveiTiment is too radical ? If I 
rrirderstand rightly, the objection is that the Goveinmeirt does not pro- 
ceed vigorously enough in the work of Kefonn. To that objcctioir then 
I >vill address myself. Now, I am far from denying that the Ministers 
have committed faults. But, at the same time, I make allowances for the 
difficulties with which they are contending ; and having made these allow- 
ances, I confideirtly say that, when I look back at the past, I think them 
entitled to praise, and that, looking forward to the future, I can pronounce 
with still more confidence that they' are entitled to sujrport. 

It is a common error, and one which I have found among men, not only 
- intelligent, but much conversant in public busines.s, to think that in politics, 
legislation is everything and administration nothing. Nothing is mpre 
usual than to hear people say, “What I another session gone and nothing 
done ; no new bills passed ; tire Irish Municipal Bill stopped in the 
House of Lords. How could we be worse off if the Tories were in?” 
My answer is flmt, if the Tories were in, our legislation would be in as bad, 
a state as at present, and we should have a bad administration into the 
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baTgain. It seems strange to me that gentlemen should not be aware 
that it may be better to have unreformed laws administered in a reform- 
ing spirit, than reformed laws administered in a spirit hostile to all reform. 
We often hear the maxim, “ Measures not men,” and there is a sense in 
which it is an excellent maxim. Measures not men, ceitainly : that is, 
we are not to oppose Sir Robert Peel simply because he is Sir Robert 
Peel, or to support Lord John Russell simply because he is Lord John 
Russell. We are not to follow our political leaders in the way in which 
my honest Highland ancestors followed their chieftains. are not to 

imitate that blind devotion which led all the Campbells to take the side 
of George the Second because the Duke of Argj'le was a Whig, and all 
the Camerons to take the side of the Stuarts because Lochiel was a 
Jacobite. But if you me.an that, while the laws remain the same, it is 
unimportant by whom they are administered, then 1 say that a doctrine 
more absurd was never uttered. Why, what are laws ? They are mere 
words; they are a dead letter ; till a living agent, comes to put life into 
them. This is the case even in judicial matters. You can tie up the 
judges of the land much more closely than it would be right to tie up the 
Secretary for the Home Department or the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Yet is it immaterial whether the laws be administered by Chief Justice 
Hale or Chief Justice Jeffreys ? And can you doubt that the case is still 
stronger when you come to political questions ? It would be perfectly 
easy, as many of you must be aware, to point out instances in which 
society has prospered under defective laws, well administered, and other 
instances in which society has been miserable under institutions that 
looked well on paper. But we need not go beyond our own country and 
our own times. Let us see what, within this island and in the present 
year, a good administration has done to mitigate bad laws. For example, 
let us take the law of libel. I hold the present state of our law of libel 
to be a scandal to a civilised community. Nothing mote absurd can be 
found in the whole history of jurisprudence. How the law of libel was 
abused formerly, you all know. You all know how it was abused under 
the administrations of Lord North, of Mr Pitt, of Mr Perceval, of the 
Earl of Liverpool ; and I am sorry to say that it was abused, most un- 
justifiably abused, by Lord Abinger under the adminikratlon of the Duke 
of Wellington and .Sir Robert Peel. Now is there any person who will 
pretend to say that it has ever been abused by the Government of Lord 
Melbourne ? That Government has enemies in abundance ; it has been 
attacked by Tory malcontents and by Radical malcontents ; but'has any 
one of them ever had the effrontery to say that it has abused the power of 
filing ex officio informations for libel? Has this been from want of provo- 
cation ? On the contrary, the present Government has been libelled in a 
way in wMch no Government was ever libelled before. Has the law been 
altered ? Has it been modified ? Not at all. We have exactly the same 
laws that we had when Mr Perry was brought to trial for saying that 
George the Third was unpopular, Mr Leigh Hunt for saying that George 
the Fourth was fat, and Sir Francis Burdett for expressing, not perhaps 
in the best taste, a natural and honest indignation at the slaughter which 
took place at Manchester in 1819. The law is precisely the same ; but 
if it had been entirely remodelled, political writers could not have had 
more liberty than they have enjoyed since Lord Melbourne came into 
power. 

I have given you an instance of the power of a good administration to 
mitigate a bad law. Now, see how necessary it is that there should 
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be a good adminktralion to cam'a good law into cITcct. An excellent 
bill was brotight into tlie House of Commons by Lord John liussell in 
1S2S, and passed. To any other man than Lord Jolm Russell the carry- 
ing of such a bill would have been an enviable distinction indeed ; but 
his name is identified with still greater reforms. It will, however, alw.ay.s 
be accounted one of his titles to public gratitude that he was the author 
of the law which repealed the Test Act. Well, a short time since, a 
noble peer, the Lord Lieutenant of the county of Nottingham, thought 
fit to re-enact the Test Act, so far as that county was concerned. I have 
already mentioned His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, and, to say tnuh. 
there is no life richer in illustrations of all forms and branches of mis- 
govemroent than his. His Grace very coolly informed Her Majesty's 
Alinisters that he had not recommended a certain gentleman for the com- 
mission of the peace because the gentleman was a Dissenter. Now here 
is a law which admits Dissenters to offices ; and a Toiy nobleman lakes 
it on himself to rescind that Law. Rut happily we have Whig Ministers. 
What did they do ? Why, they put the Dissenter into the Commission ; 
and they turned the Toiy nobleman out of the Lieutenancy. Do you 
seriously imagine that under a Toiy administration this would have been 
done? I have no wish to say anything disrespectful of the great Toiy 
leaders. I shall always s])eak with respect of the great (pialitics and 
public sendees of the Duke of Wellington : I have no other feeling about 
him than one of pride that my countiy has produced fo great a man ; nor 
do I feel anything but respect and kindness for Sir Robert Peel, of who'e 
abilities no person that h, as had to encounter him in debate will ever speak 
slightingly. I do tiot imagine that those eminent men would have ap- 
proved of the conduct of the Duke of Ncwc.asi!e. I hclicvc that the 
Duke of Wellington would as soon have thought of running away from 
tlic field of battle as of doing the S-ame thing in H.ampsbire, where he is 
Lord Lienlcnnnt. But do you believe that be would have liinied the 
Duke of Newc.astle out ? I believe that he would not. As Mr Piiltcncy, 
a great political leader, said a hundred years since, “ Tlie he.ails of jiarlies 
are, like the heads of sn.akes, carried on by the tails."’ It would have 
been utterly impossible for the Toiy Ministers to have discarded the 
powerful Tory Duke, unless they had at the same time resolved, like Mr 
Canning in 1S27, to throw themselves for support 011 the Whigs. 

Now I liavc given you these two instances to sliow tlint p. cliange in 
the administration may proiluce all the cfiects of a change in the law, 
Vou see that to have a Tory Govcniracnl is virtually to re-enact the Test 
Act, and that to have a Whig Government is virtually to repeal the law 
of libel. And if this is the ca'c in Ifngland and Scotland, where society 
is in a sound state, how much more must it be tlie c,ase in the diseased 
jiart of the empire, in Ireland ? Ask any man there, whatever m.ny be 
ills religion, whatever may be his politics, Clnircbman, Prcsbytcri.an, Ro- 
man Catholic, Repealer, Precursor, Orangeman, ask Mr O’Connell, ask 
Colonel Conolly, whether it is a sliglit matter in whose hands tlie cxcai- 
tive power is lodged. Every Irishman will tell you that it is a matter of 
life and death ; tlint in fact more depends upon the men than upon the 
laws. It disgusts me therefore to hear men of liberal politias say, “What 
is the use of a Whig Government ? The Ministers can do nothing for the 
countiy. They have been four years at work on an Irish Municiji-al Rill, 
without being able to pass it through the I.oids.” Would any ten Acts 
of Parliament make such a difference to Ireland as the difference between 
having l.ord Lbrington for Lord Lieutenant, with Lord Morpeth for 
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Secrefavy, and having the Earl of Roden for Lord Lieutenant, with Jlr 
Lefroy for Seeretary ? Ask the popular Irish leaders whether the}' would 
like Letter to remain as they are, with Lord Ebiington as Lord Lieutenant, 
or to have the Municipal Bill, and any other three bills which they 
might name, with Lord Roden for Viceroy ; and they will at once answer, 
“ Leave rts Lord Ebrington ; and bum your bills.” The traith is (hat, 
the more defective the legislation, the liibre imporlairt is a good adminis- 
tration, just as the personal qualities of the Sovereign are of more im- 
portance rn despotic countries like Russia than in a limited monarchy. 
If we have not in our Statute Book all the securities necessary for good 
government, it is of the more importance that the character of thb rnetr 
who administer the government shoitld be an additional security. 

But we are told that the Government is weak. That is most true ; 
and I believe that almost all (hat we are tempted to blame in the conduct 
of the Government is to be attributed to weakness. But let us consider 
what the natrrre of this weakness is. Is it that kind of rteakness which 
makes it our dut5’ to oppose the Government? Or is it that kind of 
weakness which makes it our duty to support the Governmeirt? Is it 
intellectual weakness, moral weakness, the incapacity to discenr, or the 
want of courage to pursue, the Inre interest of the natron ? Such was the 
weakness of Mr Addingtorr, when this courrtry was threatened with in- 
vasion from Boulogne. Such was the we.akness of the Government 
uhich sent out the wretched Walcheren expedition, and starved the Duke 
of Wellington in .Spain ; a government whose onl)’ strength was shourr 
in prosecuting writers who exposed abuses, and in slaughtering rioters 
whom oppression had driven into outrage. Is that the weakness of the 
present Government ? I think not. As compared with airy other patty 
capable of holding the reins of Government, they are' deficient neither in 
inlellectiial nor in moral stiength. On all great questions of difference 
between the Ministers and the Opposition, 1 hold the Ministers to be in 
tlie right. When I consider the difficulties with which they liave to 
struggle, when I see how manfully that struggle is maintained by Lord 
.Melbourne, when I see that Lord John Russell has excited even (he 
admiration of his opponents by the heroic manner in which he has gone 
on, ye.ar after year, in sickness and domestic sorrow, fighting the battle 
of Reform, I am led to the conclusion that the weakness of the Ministers 
is of that sort which makes it our duty to give them, not opposition, I'.ut 
support ; and that support it is my puqrose to afford to the best of my 
ability. 

If, indeed, I thought myself at liberty to consult my own inclination, I 
should h.ave stood aloof from the conflict. If you should be pleased to 
send me to Parliament, 1 shall enter an assembly very different from that 
whicir I quilted in 1834. I left the Whigs united and dominant, strong 
in the confidence and attachment of one House of Parliament, strong also 
in the fears of the other. I shall retuni to find them helpless in the 
Lords, and forced almost every week to fight a battle for existence in the 
Commons. Many, whom I left bound together by what seemed indis- 
soluble priv.ate and public ties, I shall ’ her with 

more than the ordinary bitterness of pc ' ' whom I 

sate side by side, contending through whole nights for the Reform Bill, (ill 
the sun broke over the Thames on our undiminished ranks, 1 shall now 
find on hostile benches. I shall be compelled to engage in painful alter- 
cations with many with whom I had hoped never to have a conflict, 
except in the generous and friendly strife which should best serve the 
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common cftuse. I left the Liberal Government strong enough to main- 
tain itself against an adverse Court ; I see that Uie Libeial Government 
now rests for support on the pteference of a Sovereign, in whom the 
country sees with delight the promise of a better, a gentler, a happier 
Elizabeth, of a Sovereign in whom we hope that our children and our 
grandchildren will admire the firmness, the sagacity, and the spirit which 
distinguished the last and greatest of the Tudors, tempered by the bene- 
ficent influence of more humane times and more popular institutions. 
Wliether royal favour, never more needed and never better deserved, 
will enable the government to surmount the difficulties with which it 
has to deal, I cannot presume to judge. It may be that the blow has 
only been deferred for a season, and that a long period of Tory domina- 
tion is before us, Be it so. I entered public life a Wliig ; and a Whig 
I am determined to remain. I use that word, and I wish you to under- " 
stand that I use it, in no narrow sense. I mean by a Whig, not one who 
subscribes implicitly to the contents of any book, though that book may _ 
have been written by Locke ; not one who approves the wliole conduct 
of any statesman, though that statesman may have been Fox ; not one 
who adopts the opinions in fashion in any circle, though that circle may 
be composed of the finest and noblest spirits of the age. But it seems to 
me that, when I look back on our histoiy, I can, discern a great party 
which has, through many generations, preserved its identity ; a party 
■ often depressed, never extinguished ; a party which, thougli often tainted 
with the faults of the age, has always been in advance of the age ; a 
party which, though guilty of many errors and some crimes, has the glory 
of having established our civil and religious liberties on a firm foundation ; 
.and of that party I am proud to be a member. It was that party which, 
on the great question of monopolies, stood up against Elizabeth. It was 
■that party which, in the reign of James the First, organised the earliest 
parliamentary opposition, rvlrich steadily asserted the privileges of the 
people, and wrested prerogative after prerogative from the Crown. It 
was that party which forced Charles the First to relinquish the ship- 
money. It was that party which destroyed the Star Chamber and the 
High Commission Court. It was that party which, under Charles the 
Second, carried the Habeas Corpus Act, -which effected the Revolution, “ 
which passed the Toleration Act, which broke the yoke of a foreign church 
in your country, and which saved Scotland from the fate of unhappy 
Ireland. It was that party which reared and maintained the constitu- 
tional throne of Hanover against the hostility of the Church and of the 
landed aristocracy of England. It was that party which opposed the 
war with America and the war with the French Republic ; which im- 
parted the blessings of our free <101151111111011 to the Dissenters ;'and 
which, at a later period, by unparalleled sacrifices and exertions, ex- 
tended the same blessings to the Roman Catholics. ’ -I’o the Whigs of 
the seventeenth century we -owe it that we have a House of Commons. 
To the Whigs of the nineteenth century we owe it that the House of 
'Commons has been purified. The abolition of the slave trade, the aboli- 
tion of colonial slavery, the extension of popular education, the mitigation 
of the rigour of the penal code, all, all were effected by that party ; and 
of that party, I repeat, I am a member. I look with pride on all that 
the Whigs have done for the cause of human freedom and of human 
happiness. I see them now hard pressed, struggling with difficulties, 
but still fighting the good fight. At their head I see men who have .in- 
herited the spirit and the virtues, as well as the blood, of old champions 
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and martyre of freedom. To those men I propose to attach myself. 
Delusion may triumph : but the triumphs of delusion are but for a day. 
We may be defeated : but our principles will only gather fresh strength 
from defeats. Be tliat, however, as it may, my part is taken, '\^^lileone 
shred of the old banner is flying, by that banner will I at least be found. 
The good old cause, as Sidney called it on the scaffold, vanquished or 
victorious, insulted or triumphant, the good old cause is still the good 
old cause with me. Whether in or out of Parliament, whether speaking 
with that authority which must always belong to the representative of 
this great and enlightened community, or e.vpressing the humble senti- 
ments of a private citizen, I will to the last maintain inviolate my fidelity 
to principles which, though they may be borne down for a time by sense- 
less clamour, are yet strong with the strength and immortal with the 
immortality of tnith, and which, however they may be misunderstood or 
misrepresented by contemporaries, will assuredly find justice from a 
better age. Gentlemen, I have done. I have only to thank you for the 
kind attention with which you have heard me, and to express my hope 
that whether my principles have met with your concurrence or not, the 
frankness with which I have expressed them will at least obtain your 
approbation. 
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A SPEECH 

Delivered in the House of Commons on the 
29TH OF January 1S40. 

On the twenty-eighth of January 1840, Sir John Yarde Buller moved the following 
resolution : " 

, “ That Her hlajesty^s Government, as at present constituted, does not pos-ess 
the confidence of the Housed* ^ 

After a discussion of four nights the motion rvas rejected by 30S votes to 2S7. 
The following Speech was made on the second night of the debate. 

The House, Sir, may po.s.sibly imagine that I rise under some little feel- 
ing of irritation to reply to the personal reflections tvhich have been 
introduced into the discussion. It would be easy to reply to these reflec- 
tions : it would be still easier to retort them : but I should think either 
course unworthy of me and of this great occasion. If ever I should so 
far forget myself as to wander from the subject of debate to matters con- 
•ceming only myself, it will not, I hope, be at a time when the dearest 
interests of our countiy are staked on the result of our deliberations. I' 
rise under feelings of anxiety which leave no room in my mind for selfish 
vanity or petty vindictiveness. I believe with the most intense conviction 
that, in pleading for the Government to which I belong, I am pleading 
for the safety of the Commonwealth, for the reformation of abuses, and 
at the same time for the preservation of august and venerable institutions : 
and I tnist, Mr Speaker, that when the question is whether a Cabinet be 
or be not worthy of the confidence of Parli.ament, the first Member of 
that Cabinet who comes forward to defend himself and his colleagues 
will find here some portion of that generosity and good feeling which once 
distinguished English gentlemen. 15ut be this as it may, my voice shall 
be heard, I repeat, that I am pleading at once for the reformation and 
for the preservation of our institutions, for liberty and order, for justice 
administered in mercy, for equal laws, for the rights of conscience, and 
for the real union of Great Britain and Ireland. If, on so grave an occa- 
sion, I should advert to one or two of the charges which have been 
brought against myself personally, I shall do so only because I conceive 
that those charges affect in some degree the character of the Government 
to which I belong. 

One of the chief accusations brought against the Government by the 
honourable Baronet* who opened the debate, and repeated by the 
seconder,t and by almost every gentleman who has addressed the House 
from the benches opposite, is that I have been invited to take office 
though my opinion with respect to the Ballot is known to be different 
from that of my colleagues. We have been repeatedly told that a Ministry 
in which there is not perfect unanimity on a subject so important must 
be undeserving of the public confidence. Now, Sir, it is tiaie that I am 
in favour of secret voting, that my noble and right honourable friends near 
me are in favour of open voting, and yet that we sit in the same Cabinet. 

^ Sir Jolm Yarde Buller, f Alderman Thompson. 
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But if, on account of this ctifference of opinion, the Government is tin- 
worthy of public confidence, then I am sure that scarcely any government 
which has existed nithin the memory of the oldest man has been deserv- 
ing of public confidence. It is well known that in the Cabinets of Mr 
Pitt, of Mr Fox, of Lord Liveqtool, of Mr Canning, of the Duke of 
Wellington, there were open quc.stions of great moment. Iilr Pitt, 
while still zealous for parliamentary aeform, brought into the Cabinet 
Lord Grenville, who was' adverse to pailiamentary reform. Again, Mr 
Pitt, while eloquently suppoiting the abolition of the Slave Trade, brought 
into the Cabinet Mi Dundas, who wds the chief defender of the Slave 
Trade. Mr Fox, too, intense as was his abhorrence of the Slave Trade, 
sat in the same Cabinet with Lord Sidmouth and Mr Windham, who voted 
to the last against the abolition of that trade. Loid Liverpool, Mr Can- 
' ning, the Duke of Wellington, all left the question of Catholic Emanci- 
pafion open. .\nd yet, of alt questions, that v.as perhaps the very la't 
that should have been left open. For it was not merely a legislative- 
question, but a question which aflTected every part of the executive ad- 
ministration. But, to come to the present time, suppose that you could 
cair)' your resolution, suppose that you could drive the present Ministers 
fiom power, who that may succeed them will be able to form a govem- 
ment in which there will be no open questions ? Can the right honourable 
Baronet the member for Tamworth* foim a Cabinet without leaving the 
great question of our privileges open ? In what respect is that question 
less important than the question of the Ballot? Is it not indeed fiom the 
privileges of the Hou«e that all questions i elating to the constitution of 
the House derive their importance? What does it matter how we are 
chosen, if, when we meet, we do not possess the powers necessary to 
enable us to perform the functions of a legislative assembly? Vet you 
who would turn out the piesent Ministere because they differ from each 
other as to the way in which Jlembers of this House should be chosen, 
lush to biing in men iiho decidedly diflerfrom each other as to the lela- 
iion in which this House stands to the nation, to the other House, and to 
the Courts of judicature. Will you say that the dispute between the 
House and the Court of Queen’s Bench is a tiifling dispute? Surely, in 
the late debates, you were all perfectly agiced as to the importance 
of the question, though you weie agreed ns to nothing else. Some 
of you told us that we weie contending for a power essential to our, 
honour and usefulness. Many of you protested against our proceedings, 
and declared that we weie encroaching on the province of the tribunal--, 
violating the liberty of our fellow citizens, punishing honest magistrates 
for not perjuring themselves. Are these trilles ? And can we believe 
ihat you really feel a horror of open questions when we see your Prime 
Minister elect sending people to prison overnight, and his law officers 
elect respectfully attending the levee of those prisoners the next morning? 
Observe, too, that this question of privileges is not merely important ; it 
is also pressing. Something must be done, and that speedily. Sty belief 
is that more inconvenience would follow from leaving that question open 
one month than from leaving the question of the Ballot open ten years. 

The Ballot, Sir, is not the only subject on m hich I am accused of 
holding dangerous opinions. The right honourable Baronet the Member 
for Pembroket pronounces the present Government a Chartist Govern- 
ment ; and he proves his point by saying that' I am a member of the 
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government, nnd that I ^vish to give the elective’ franchise to every' ten 
pound householder, u’hether his house be in a town or in the country. 
Is it possible. Sir, that the lioiiourable Baronet should hot know that the 
fundamental principle' of the' plan of government citlled the People’s 
Charter is that every male of twenty-one should have a vote? Or is it 
possible that he can see ho difference between givirig the franchise to all ten 
]) 0 u(k 1 householders, and giving the franchise toi all males of twenty-one ? 
Does he think the ten pound householders a class morally or intellectually 
hnflt to possess the franchise, he who bore a chief part in framing the' law 
which gave them the franchise in all the represented towns of the United 
_Kingdom ? Or will he say that the fen pound householder in a town is mor- 
ally .-ind intellectually fit to bean elector, but that thetefi pound householder 
wlio lives in the open country is morally and intellectually unfit? Is not 
houSe-rent nototiously higher in towns than in the country? Is it not, there- 
fore, probable that the occupant of a ten pound house in a rural hamlet 
will be a man who has a greater stake in the peace and welfare of Society 
,th;ih it man who has a ten pound house in Manchester or Birmingham ? 
Can yoii defend on conservative principles an arrangement which gives 
votes to a poofer class and withholds them from a richer? For my own 
]iart, I believe it to be essential to the welfare of the state, that the' elector 
should have a pecUhiaiy qualification. I believe that the ten pound 
qU.alification.carinot be proved to be either too high or too low. Changes, 
which may hereafter take place in the value of money and in the condition 
of the peojrle, may make a change of the qualification necessaiy. But ■ 
the ten pound qualification i.S; I believe, well suited to the present state 
of things. .At any rate, I am Unable to conceive why it should be a 
. sufficient qualification within the limits of a borough, and an insufficient 
qualification a yUrd beyond those limits ; sufficieiit at Knightsbridge, 
but insufficient at Kensington ; sufficient at Lambeth, but insufficient at 
Battersea? If any person calls this Chartism, he must permit me to tell 
him that he does hot know what Chartism is. 

A motion,- Sir, sticli as that which we are considering, Ijrings under our 
feviefr the whole policy of the kingdom, domestic, foreign, and colonial. 
It is not strange', therefore; that there should have been several episodes 
in this debate. Something has been said about the hostilities on the 
KiVer Plata, something about the hostilities on the coast of China, some- 
thing about Commissioner Lin, something about Captain Elliot. Bui on 
siicli points I shall not dwell, for it is evidently not by the opinion which 
the Plouse may entertain oh such points that the event of the debate will 
be decided. I'lie main argument of the gentlemen Who support the 
motion, the argument on which the right honourable Baronet who opened 
the debate chiefly relied, the argument which his seconder repeUted, and 
Which has fotnicd the subs'tance of every speech since delivered from the 
Opposite side of the House, maybe fairly summed up thus, "The country 
is not in a satisfactory state. There is much recklessness, much hlrbulence, 
much ctaving for political Change ; and the cause of these evils is the policy 
of the Whig.s. They rose to power by agitation ih 1830: they retained 
powet Ijy means of agitation through the tempestuous months which 
followed : (hey carried the Reform Bill by means of agitation : expelled 
from office, they forced Iheniselves in again by means of agitation ; atid 
now we afe payiiig the penalty of their misconduct. Chartism is the 
natural offspring of Whiggism. From those who Caused the evil we 
cannot expect the remedy. The first thing to be done is to dismiss them, 
and to call to power men ^vho, not having instigated the people to commit 
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excesses, can, without incurring the charge of inconsistency, enforce the 
laws.”^ ^ 

Now, Sir, it seems to me that this argument was completely refuted by 
the able and eloquent speech of my right honourable friend the Judge 
Advocate.* He said, and he said most truly, that those who hold this 
language are really accusing, not the Government of Lord hfelbourne, 
but the Government of Lord Grey. . I was therefore, I must say, surprised, 
after the speech of my riglit honourable friend, to hear the right honour- 
able Baronet the Member for Pembroke, himself a distinguished member 
of the cabinet of Lord Grey, pionoimce a harangue against agitation. 
That he w.as himself an agitator he does not venture to deny ; but he tries 
to excuse himself by saying, “I liked the Reform Bill; I thought it a 
good bill ; and so I agitated for it ; and, in .agitating for it, I acknowledge 
that I went to the very utmost limit of what was prudent, to the very 
utmost limit of what was legal.” Does not the right honourable Baronet 
perceive that, by setting up this defence for his own past conduct, he 
admits that agitation is good or evil, accoiding as the objects of the 
agitation are good or evil? When I hear him speak of agitation as 
a practice disgraceful to a [)ublic man, and especially to a Minister of 
the Crotvn, and address liis lecture in a particular manner to me, I cannot 
but wonder that he should not perceive that his reproaches, instead of 
wounding me, recoil on himself. I was not a member of the Cabinet 
which brought in the Reform Bill, which dissolved the Parliament in' a 
moment of intense excitement in order lO carry the Reform Bill, which 
refused to serve the Sovereign longer unless he would create peers in 
sufficient numbers to carry the Reform Bill. I was at that time only one 
of those hundreds of members of this House, one of those millions of 
Englishmen, who were deeply impressed with the conviction that the 
Reform Bill was one of the best laws that ever had been framed, and 
who reposed entire confidence in the abilities, the integi-ity, and the 
patriotism of the ministers ; and I must add that in no member of the 
administration did I place more confidence than in the right honourable 
Baronet, who was then First Lord of the Admiralty, and in the noble 
lord who was then Secretary for Ireland.+ it was indeed impossible for 
me not to see that the public mind was strongly, was dangerously stirred : 
but I trusted that men so alile, men so upright, men who had so large a 
stake in the countt^q would carry us safe through the storm which they 
had raised. And is it not rather hard that my confidence in the right 
honourable Baionet and the noble lord is to be imputed to me as a crime 
by the verj’ men who are trying to raise the right honourable Baronet 
and the noble lord to power ? The Charter, we have been told in this 
debate, is the child of the Reform Bill. But whose child is the Reform 
Bill? If men are to be deemed unfit for office because they roused the 
national spirit to support that bill, because' they went as far as the law 
permitted in order to carry that bill, then I say that no men can be more / 
unfit for office than the right honourable Baronet and the noble lord. It ■ 
may be thought presumptuous in me to defend two persons who are so 
well able to defend themselves, and the more so, as they have a powerful 
ally in the right honourable llaronet the Member for Tamworth, who, 
having twice offered them high places in the Government, must be sup- 
posed to be of opinion that they are not disqualified for being ministers 
by having been agitators. I will, however, venture to offer some argu- 
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ments in vindication of the conduct of my noble and right honourable 
friends, as I once called them, and as, notuathstanding the asperity which 
has characterised the present debate, I should still have pleasure in call- 
ing them. I would say in their behalf that agitation ought not to be 
indiscriminately condemned ; that great abuses ought to be removed ; 
that in this country scarcely any great abuse was ever removed till the 
public feeling had been roused against it ; and that the public feeling has 
seldom been roused against abuses without exertions to which the name 
of agitation may be given. I altogether deny the assertion which-we 
have repeatedly heard in the course of this debate, that a government 
which does not discountenance agitation cannot be trusted to suppress re- 
bellion. Agitation and rebellion, you say, are in kind the same thing : they 
differ only in degree. Sir, they are the same thing in the sense in which 
to breathe a vein and to cut a throat are the same thing. There, are 
many points of resemblance between the act of the surgeon and the act 
of the assassin. In both there is the steel, the incision, the smart, the 
bloodshed. But the acts differ as widely as possible both in moral character 
and in physical effect. So with agitation and rebellion. I do not believe 
that there has been any moment since the revolution of 1688 at which an 
insurrection in this country would have been justifiable. On the other hand, 
I hold that we have owed to agitation a long series of beneficent reforms 
which could have been effected in no other way. Nor do 1 understand how 
any person can reprobate agitation, merely as agitation, unless he is pre- 
jrared to adopt the maxim of Bishop Horsley, that the people have nothing 
to do with the laws but to obey them. The tnith is that agitation is insepa- 
rable from popular government. If you wish to get rid of agitation, you 
must establish an oligarchy like that of Venice, or a despotism like that 
of Russia. If a Russian thinks that he is able to suggest an improve- 
ment in the commercial code or the criminal code of his country, he 
tries to obtain an audience of the Emperor Nicholas or of Count Nessel- 
rode. If he can satisfy them that his plans are good, then undoubtedly, 
without agitation, without controversy in newspapers, without harangues 
from hustings, without clamorous meetings in great halls and in market- 
places, without petitions signed by tens of thousands, you may have a 
reform effected with one stroke of the pen. Not so here. Here the 
people, as electors, have power to decide questions of the highest import- 
ance. And ought they not to hear and read before they decide ? And 
how can they hear if nobody speaks, or read if nobody wites? You 
must admit, then, that it is our right, and that it may be our duty, to 
attempt by speaking and writing to induce the great body of our country- 
men to pronounce what we think a right decision ; and what else is agi- 
tation? In saying this I am not defending one party alone. Has theie 
been no Tory agitation ? No agitation against Popery ? No agitation 
against the new Poor Law? No agitation against the plan of education 
framed by the present Government? Or, to pass from questions about 
which we differ to questions about which we all agree : Would the slave 
trade ever have been abolished without agitation ? Would slavery ever 
have been abolished without agitation ? Would your prison discipline 
ever have been improved without agitation ? Would your penal code, 
once the scandal of the Statute Book, have been mitigated without agita- 
tion? I am far from denying that agitation may be abused, may be em- 
ployed for bad ends, may be carried to unjustifiable lengths. So may 
that freedom of speech which is one of the most precious privileges of 
this House. Indeed, the analogy is very close. What is agitation but 
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tlic mode in wliicli ihc pviblic, the body which we vepres^'^i> great 
outer assembly, if I may so spcah, holds its debates? It is tts necessary 
to the good government of the country that our constituents should debate 
as that we should debate. They sometimes go wrong, as ■*V <2 sometimes 
go mong. There is often much exaggeiation, much unfAifness, much 
acrimony in their debates. Is tliere none in ours? St.*me woithlcss 
demagogues may have e.xhortcd the people to resist the lan's. But \yhat 
member of Lord Grey’s Goveniment, what membei of the piesent Gov- 
ernment, ever gave any countenance to any illegal procet^t^mgs ? It is 
jierfectly tiue that some words which have been uttered herS and in other 
jilaces, and which, when taken together with the context rmd candidly 
construed, will appear to mean nothing but what was reasorftthle and con- 
stitutional and moderate, have been distorted and mutilat^ti •■tto some- 
thing that has a seditious aspect. But who is secure against oUch misrepie- 
sentation? Not, I am sure, the right honourable Baronet the Member 
for Pembioke. He ought to remember that his own speeches have been 
used by bad men for bad ends. He ought to lemember that some ex- 
pressions w Inch lie used in 1830, on the subject of the emoluments divided 
among Privy Councillors, have been quoted by the Chartists in vindica- 
tion of their e.xcesses. Do I blame him for this? Not at rrH. He said’ 
nothing that was not justifiable. But it is impossible foi ^ man so to 
guard his lips that liis language shall not sometimes be inisimdeistond 
by dull men, and sometimes misrepresented by dishonest men. I do 
not, I say. blame him for having used those expiessions : I do say 

that, knowing how his own expressions liad been jiervert^d, he should 
’nave'nesVia'icdi’ueiote’ne Vinew rrpon men, not "less pttac'i’iei^ tkiaii ’ffmrs’dil 
to the cause of law', of order and piopeity, imputations ceitainly not 
better founded than those to w'hich lie is him.self liable. 

And now. Sir, to pass by many topics to which, but for (he lateness of 
the hour, I would willingly adiert, let me lemind the House that the 
question before us is not a positive question, but a question comparj- 
.son. No man, though he may disapprove of some paft of tlm conduct of 
the piesent Ministeis, is justified m voting for the motion "'hich we aie 
considering, unless he believes that a change w ould, on the whole, be 
beneficial. No government is perfect : but some goveinm^ut there must 
be ; and if the present go>einment were worse than its enemies thiid^ it, 
it ought to exist until it can be succeeded by a better. No'V I take it to 
be peifectly clear that, in the event of the removal of Her J^fajesty’s pre- 
sent advisers, an administration must be formed of which the light hoii- 
oiiiable Baronet the Membei for Taniworth wall be the hetul. Towaids 
that right honourable Baronet, and towards many of the poblemen and 
gentlemen who would piobably m that event be associated svith him, I 
entertain none but kind and respectful feelings. I am far, I hope, fiom 
that narrowness of mind which makes a man unable to see merit in any 
paitybuthis own. If I may venture to parody the old pio- 
seib, I would be “First an Englishman; and then a Wh> 5 .” I feel 
pioud of my country when I think how- much ability, upfightness, and 
patriotism may be found on both sides of the House. Amprig our-oppo- 
nents stands forth, eminently distinguished by parts, eloquence, know- 
ledge, and, I willingly admit, by public spirit, the righ*- honourable 
Baronet the hlember for Tam worth. Having said fhis, I #hall offer no 
apology for the remarks which, in the discharge of my public duty, I 
shall make, without, I hope, any personal discourtesy, on his past con- 
duct, and his present position. 
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It has bcci), Sir, I will not say his fault, hut his misfortune, his fate, 
to be the leader of a pait) >\ith which he has no symirathy. To go back 
to what is HOW matter of h'stoiy, the light honouiable liaronet bore a 
chief part in the restoration of the cujrency. By a very large proportion 
of his followers the restoration of the currency is considered as the chief 
cause of the distresses of the country, lire right honorrrable Baronet 
cordially stipportcd the cornmetcral policy of Illi IIusKisson. But there 
was no rtanre more odious than that of ilr Ilushisson to the rank and 
file of the Tory jrarly. The right honourable Barotret assented to the 
Act which jetnoved fire disabrhlres of the Protestant Djsscnlers. But, a 
very short trine ago, a noble Duke, one of the highest in power and rank 
of the right honourable Baronet’s adherents, positrcely refused to lend his 
aid to the executing of that iVct. The right honourable Baronet brought 
in the bill which removed the disabrlrties of the Roman Catholics : but 
his supporters make it a chief article of charge against us that we have 
given practical effect to the law which is his best title to public esteem. 
The tight honourable Baronet has declared hiincelf decidedly favourable 
to the new Poor Law. Vet, if a voice is raised against the Whig Bas- 
tilles and the Kings of Somerset House, it is almost cejlajp to be the 
voice of some zealous retainer of the right honouinble Baioiret. On the 
great question of privilege, the right honourable Baronet has taken a 
part which entitles him to the gratitude of all who are solicitous for the 
hoiiQur and the usefulness of the popular branch of the legislature. But 
if airy person calls us tyrants, and calls those whom we irave imprisoned 
rnartyis, that peisson is certain to be a partrsan of the right honourable 
Baronet. Even when tire right honourable Baronet does happen to 
agree w ith his followers as to a conclusion, he scldorrr arrives at that con- 
clusion by (he same process of reasoning u hich satisfies them, Many great 
questions which they consider as questions of right and vviong, as questions 
of moral and jeligioiis piiricijile, as questions which must, for no earthly 
object, and on no emergency, he unnpiomised, are treated by him merely 
as questions of expediency, of place, and of time. He has opposed many 
hills introduced by the present Govcniment ; hut he has opposed them on 
such grounds that he is at perfect liberty to bring in the same bills himself 
next year, with perhaps some sliglit variation. I listened to him as I 
always listen to him, with piea-sure, when bespoke last session on the sub- 
ject of education. I could not hut he amused by the skill with which he 
performed the hard task of liaiislalmg the gibberish of bigots into lan- 
guage which rnigiit not misbecome the inoutb of a man of sense. I felt 
certain that be despised the prejudices of which he condescended to make 
use, and that his opinion alrout the Kormal Schools and the Douai 
Version entirely agreed with my own. 1 iheiefoie do not tlriirk that, in 
times like these, tire right liorrouiahle Baronet can conduct the adminis- 
tration with honour to himself or with satisfaction to those who are ini» 
]>atieirt to see him in office. I will not affect to feel apprehensions from 
whicir 1 am entirely free. I do not fear, and I will not pretend to fear, 
that the right honourable Baronet will he a tyrant and a persecutor. Ido 
not believe that he will give up Ireland to the lender mercies of those 
zealots who form, I am afraid, the strongest, and I aiji sure the loudest, 
]rart ofjris retinue. I do jjot believe that he will strike the name.s of 
Roman Catholics from the Privy CouiiciJ book, and frpm the Commissions 
of the Peace. I do not believe tlrat he will lay pn our table a bill for the 
repeal of that great Act which was introduced by himself in fSzg. Wljat 
I do anticipate is this, that he will attempt to keep his party together 
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by means which will excite grave discontents, arid yet that he will not 
succeed in keeping his party together ; that he will lose the support of the 
Tories without obtaining the support of the nation ; and that his govern- 
ment will fall from causes purely internal. ^ - 

This, Sir, is not mere conjecture. The drama is not a new one. It 
was performed a few years ago on the same stage alid by most of the same 
actors. In 1827 the right honourable Baronet was, as now, the head of a 
powerful Tory opposition. He had, as now, the support of a strong 
minority in this House. He had, as now, a majority in the other House. 
He was, as now, the favourite of the Church and of the Universities. 
All who dreaded political change, all who hated religious liberty, rallied 
round him then, as they rally lound him now. Their cry was then, as 
now, that a government unfriendly to the civil and ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion of the realm was kept in power by inti igue and court favour, .and that 
the right honourable Baronet was the man to whom the nation must look 
to defend its laws against revolutionists, and its religion against idolaters. 
At length that cry became irresistible. Tory animosity had pursued the 
most accomplished of Tory statesmen and orators to a resting place in 
Westminster Abbey. The arrangement which was made after his death 
lasted but a very few months : a Tory government was formed ; and the 
right honourable Baronet became the leading minister of the Crown in 
the House of Commons. His adherents hailed his elevation with clamor- 
ous delight, and confidently expected many years of triumph and dominion. 
Is it necessary to say in what disappointment, in what sorrow, in what fury, / 
those e.xpectations ended ? Tlie right honourable Baronet had been raised 
to power by prejudices and passions in which he had no share. His fol- 
lowers were bigots. He was a statesman. He was coolly weighing conve- 
niences against inconveniences, while they were ready to resort to a, pro- 
scription and to hazard a civil war rather than depart from what they called 
their principles. Fora time he tried to lake a middle course. He imagined 
that it might be possible for him to stand well with his old friends, and yet 
to perform some part of his duty to the state. But those were not times 
in which he could long continue to halt between two opinions. His eleva- - 
tion, as it had excited the hopes of the oppressors, had excited also the terror 
and t lie mge of the oppressed. Agitation, which had, during more than a year, 
slumbered in Ireland, awoke udth renewed vigour, and soon became more 
formidable than ever. The Roman Catholic Association began to exercise 
authority such as the Irish Parliament, in the days of its independence, had 
never possessed. An agitator became more powerful than the Lord Lieute- 
nant. Violence engendered violence. Every explosion of feeling on oneside 
of St George's Channel was answered by a louder explosion on the other. 
The Clare election, the Penenden Heath meeting showed that the time 
for evasion and delay w.as past. A crisis had arrived which made it 
absolutely necessary for the Government to take one side or the other. 

A simple issue was proposed to the right honourable Baronet, concession 
or civil war ; to disgust his party, or to ruin his country. He chose the 
good part. He performed a duty, deeply painful, in some sense humili- 
ating, yet in tnith highly honourable to him. He came down to this 
House and proposed the emancipation of the Roman Catholics. Among 
his adherents were some who, like himself, had opposed the Roman 
Catholic claims merely on the ground of political expediency j and-lliese 
persons readily consented to support his new policy. But not so the 
great body of his followers. Their zeal for Protestant ascendency was a 
ruling p.ossion, a passion, too, which they thought it a virtue to indulge. 
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They had exerted themselves to raise to power the man whom they 
regarded as the ablest and most tnisty champion of that ascendency ; and 
he had not only abandoned the good cause, but had become its adversary. 
Who can forget in what a roar of obloquy their anger bui-st forth ? 
Never before was such a flood of calumny and invective poured on a 
single head. All history, all fiction were ransacked by the old friends of 
the right honourable Baronet, for nicknames and allusions. One right hon- 
ourable gentleman, who I am sorry not to see in his place opposite, found 
English prose too weak to express his indignation, and pursued his per- 
fidious chief with reproaches borrowed from the ravings of the deserted 
Dido. Another Tory explored Holy Writ for parallels, and could find 
no parallel but Judas Iscariot. The great university which had been proud 
to confer on the right honourable Baronet the highest marks of favour, 
was foremost in affixing the brand of infamy. From Cornwall, from 
N^orthumberland, clergymen came up by hundreds to Oxford, in order to 
vote against him whose presence, a few days before, would have set the 
bells of their parish churches jingling. Nay, such was the violence of 
this new enmity that the old enmity of the Tories to Whigs, Radicals, 
Dissenters, Papists, seemed to be forgotten. That Ministry’ which, when 
it came into power at the close of 1828, was one of the strongest that the 
country ever saw, was, at the close of 1829, one of the weakest. It 
lingered another 3'ear, staggering between two parties, leaning now on 
one, now on the other, reeling sometimes under a blow from the right, 
sometimes under a blow from the left, and certain to fall as soon as the 
Tory opposWoTi and the Whig opposition conid find a question on which 
to unite. Such a question was found : and that Ministry fell without a 
struggle. 

Now what I wish to know is this. What reason have we to believe 
that any administration which the riglit honourable Baronet can now 
form will have a different fate ? Is he changed since 1829 ? Is his party, 
changed ? He is, I believe, still the same, still a statesman, moderate in 
opinions, cautious in temper, perfectly free from that fanaticism which 
inflames so many of his supporters. As to his party, I admit that it 
is not the same ; for it is very much worse. It is decidedly fiercer and 
more unreasonable than it was eleven years ago. I judge by its public 
meetings ; I judge by its journals ; I judge by its pulpits, pulpits which 
every week resound with ribaldry and slander such as would disgrace the 
hustings. A change has come over the spirit of a part, I hope not the 
larger part, of the Tory body. It was once the glory of the Tories that, 
tlirough all changes of fortune, they were animated by a steady and 
fervent loyalty which made even error respectable, and gave to what 
might otherwise have been called servility something of the manliness and 
nobleness of freedom. A great Tory poet, whose eminent services to the 
cause of monarchy had been ill requited by an ungrateful Court, boasted 
that 

“ Loyalty is still the same. 

Whether it win or lose the game ; 

True as the dial to the sun. 

Although it be not shined upon.” 

Toryism has now changed its character. We have lived to see a monster 
of a faction made up of the worst parts of the Cavalier and the worst 
parts of the Roundhead. We have Jived to see a race of disloyal Tories. 
We have lived to see Tories giving themselves the airs of those insolent 
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pikcmen who puffert out their tobacco smoke iu the face of Charles the' 
First. Wc have lived to see Tories who, because they are not allowed to 
grind the people after the fashion of Strafford, turn round and revile the 
Sovereign in the style of Hugh Peters. I say, therefore, that, while the 
leader is still what he was eleven years ago, when his moderation alienated 
liis intemperate followers, his followers are more intemperate than eyer. 
It is my firm belief that the majority of them desire the repeal of the 
Emancipation Act. I’ou say, no. But I will give reasons, and nn- 
.answerable reasons, for what I say. How, if you re.allj' wish to maintain 
the Emancipation Act, do you explain that clamour which you have 
raised, and which has resounded through the whole kingdom, about the 
three Popish Privy Councillors ? You resent, as a calumnj', the imputa- 
tion that you wish to repeal the Emancipation Act j and yet you cry out 
that Church and .State are in danger of ruin whenever the Government' 
carries that Act into effect. If the Emancipation Act is never to be 
executed, why should it not be repealed ? I perfectly understand that an 
honest man may wish it to be repe.aled. But I am at a loss to understand 
how honest men can say, “ We wish the Emancipation Act to be maiu- 
_ tained : you who accuse us of wishing to repeal it slander us foully : we 
value it as much as you do. Let it remain among our statute.s, provided 
always that it remains as a dead letter. If you dare to put it in force, 
indeed, we will agitate against yon ; for, though we talk against agitation, 
we too can practise agitation : we will denounce you in our associations ; 
for, though we call associations unconstitutional, we too have our associa- 
tions : our divines shall preach about Jezebel : 'our tavern spouters shall 
give significant hints about James the .Second.” Yes, Sir, such hints have 
been given, hints that a sovereign who has merely executed the law, ought 
to he treated like a sovereign who grossly violated the law. 1 jterfectly 
understand, as I said, that an honest man may disapprove of the Emanci- 
pation Act, and may w'ish it repealed. But can any man, who is of 
opinion that Roman Catholics ought to be admitted to office, honeslly 
maintain that they now enjoy more than their fair share of power and 
emolument ? "What is the proportion of Roman Catholics to the whole 
population of the United Kingdom? About one-fonrlh. What propor- 
tion of the Privy Councillors are Roman Catholics ? About one-sevenlietb. 
And what, after all, is the power of a Privy Councillor, merely as such ? 
Are not the right honourable gentlemen opposite Privy Councillors? If 
a change should take place, will not the present Jilinisters Still be Privy’ 
Councillors ? It is notorious that no Privy Councillor goes to Council 
unless he is specially summoned. He is called Right Honourable, and he 
walks put of a room before Esquires and Knights. And can we seriously 
believe that men who think it monstrous that this honorary' distinction 
should be given to three Roman Catholics, do sincerely desire to main- 
tain a law by whicb a Roman Catholic may be Commander in Chief with 
all the military patronage. First I.ord of the Admiralty with all the naval 
patronage, or First Lord of the Treasury, with the chief influence in every 
department of the Government. I must therefore suppose that those wlio 
join in the cry against the three Privy Councillors, are either imbecile or 
hostile to the Emancipation Act. 

I repeat, therefore, that, while the right honourable Baronet is as free 
from bigotry' as he was eleven years ago, his party is more bigoted than it' 
was eleven years ago. The difficulty of governing Ireland in opposition to, 
the feelings of the great body of the Irish people is, I apprehend, as great 
.'.ow as it was eleven years ago. What then must be the fate of a govern- 
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JTient formed b)' the right honourable Baronet ? Suppose that lire event 
of this debate should make him Prime Minister? Should I be riTong 
if I were to prophesy that three yeais hence he vrill be more hated and 
vilified by the Tory party than the present advisers of the Crown have 
been ? Should I be wrong if I were to say that all those literaiy organs 
nhich now deafen us with praise of liim, will then deafen us with abuse 
of him ? Should I be wrong if I were to say that he will be burned in 
effigy by those who now drink his health with three times three and one 
cheer more? Should I be wrong if I were to say that those very gentle- 
men who have crowded hither to-night in order to vote him into power, 
will crowd hither to vote Lord Melbounie back ? Once already have I 
seen those very persons go out into the lobby for the purpose of driving the 
right honourable Baronet from the high situation to which they had them- 
selves exalted him. I went out with them myself ; yes, n ith the whole 
body of the Tory countrj’ gentlemen, with the whole body of high Church- 
men. All the four University Members were with us. The effect of 
that division was to bring Lord Grey, Lord Althorpe, Lord Brougham, 
Lord Durham into power. Yon may s.iy that the Tories on that occa- 
■sion judged ill, that they were blinded by vindictive passion, that if 
they liad foreseen all that followed they might have acted differently. 
Perhaps so. But what has been once may be again. I cannot think it 
possible that those who are now supporting the right honourable 
Baronet will continue from personal attachment to support him if they 
see that Ids policy is in essentials the same as Lord hlelboume’s. I 
believe that they have quite as much personal attachment to I-ord Mel- 
bourne as to the right honourable Baronet. They follow the right honour- ' 
able Baronet because Ids abilities, his eloquence, his experience are 
necossarj' to them ; but they are but half reconciled to him. They never 
can forget tliat, in the most important crisis of Ids public life, he 
deliberately chose rather to be the victim of their injustice than its in- 
strument. It is idle to suppose that they will be satisfied by seeing a new 
set of men in power. Their maxim is most tnily “Measures, not men.*’ 
They care not before whom the sword of state is borne at Dublin, oi who 
weais the badge of St Patrick. What they abhor is not Lord Nonnnnhy 
)isr.sonnlly or Lord Ebrington personally, but the great principles in con- 
loimily with which Ii eland has been governed by Lord Normanby and 
by Lord Ebrington, the principles of justice, humanity, and religious 
fieedom. What they wish to have in Ireland is not my Lord Hadding- 
ton, or any other viceroy whom file right honourable Baronet may select, 
but the tyranny of race over race, and of creed over creed. Give them 
what they want ; and you convulse the empire. Refuse them ; and you 
dissolve the Tory party. I believe that the right lionourahle Baronet 
himself is by no means without apprehensions that, if he were now 
tailed to the head of affahs, he would, veiy speedily, have the dilemma 
of 1829 again before him. He certainly was not without such apprehen- 
sions when, a few months ago, he was commanded by Her M.ajesty to 
submit to her the plan of .an administration. The aspect of public affairs 
was not at that time cheering. The Chartists were stirring in England. 
There were troubles in Canada. There were gieat discontent.s in the We.st 
Indies. An expedition, of which the event ivas still doubtful, had been 
sent into the lieart of Asia. Yet, among many causes of aiixiet}-, the 
disceining eye of the right honourable Baronet easily discerned the 
quarter where the great and immediate danger lay. He told the House 
that his difficulty would be Ireland. Kow, Sir, that which tiould be the 
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difficult;^ of his administration is the strength of the present administra- 
tion. hfer Majesty’s Ministers enjoy the confidence of Ireland ; and I 
believe that -what ought to be done for that country will excite less dis- 
content here if done by them than if done by him. He, I am afraid, 
great as his abilities are, and good as I willingly admit his intentions to 
be, wovtld find it easy to lose the confidence of his partisans, but hard 
indeed to win the confidence of the Irish people. 

It is indeed principally on account of Ireland that I feel solicitous 
about the issue of the present debate. I well know how little chance he 
who speaks on that theme has of obtaining a fair hearing. Would to 
God that I were addressing an audience which would judge this great 
controversy as it is judged by foreign nations, and as it will be judged by 
future ages. The passions which inflame us, the sophisms which delude 
us, will not last for ever. The paroxysms of faction have their appointed 
season. Even the madness of fanaticism is but for a day. The time is 
coming when our conflicts will be to others what the conflicts of our fore- 
fathers are to us ; when the preachers who now disturb the State, and 
the politicians who now make a stalking horse of the Church, will be no 
more than Sacheverel and Harley. Tlien will be told, in language very 
different from that which now calls forth applause from the mob of 
Exeter Hall, the true stoiy of these troubled years. 

There was, it will then be said, a part of the kingdom of Queen Vic- 
toria which presented a lamentable contrast to the rest ; not from the 
want of natural fruitfulness, for there was no richer soil in Europe not 
from want of facilities for trade, for the coasts of this unhappy region 
were indented by baj's and estuaries capable of holding all the navies of 
the world ; not because the people were too dull to improve these advan- 
tages or too pusillanimous to defend them ; for m natural quickness of 
tvit and gallantry of spirit they ranked high among the nations. But 
all the bounty of nature had been made unavailing by the crimes and 
errors of man. In the twelfth century that fair island was a conquered 
province. The nineteenth centurj’ found it a conquered province still. 
During that long interval many great changes had taken place which had 
conduced to the general welfare of the empire : but those changes had 
only aggravated the misery of Ireland. The Reformation came, Mnging 
to England and Scotland divine truth and intellectual liberty. To Ireland 
it brought only fresh calamities. Two new war cries, Protestant and 
Catholic, animated the old feud between the Englishry and the Irishiy. 
The Revolution came, bringing to England and Scotland civil and 
spiritual freedom, to Ireland subjugation, degradation, persecution. The 
Union came : but though it joined legislatures, it left hearts as rridely 
disjoined as ever. Catholic Emancipation came : but it came too late ; 
it came as a concession made to fear, and, having excited unreasonable 
hopes, was naturally followed by unreasonable disappointment Then 
came violent irritation, and numerous errors on both sides. Agitation 
produced coercion, and coercion produced fresh agitation. Difficulties and 
dangers went on increasing, till a government arose which, all other 
means having failed, determined to employ the only means that had not 
yet been fairly tried, justice and mercy. The State, long the stepmother 
of the many, and the mother only of the few, became for the first time 
the common parent of all the great family. The body of the people 
began to look on their rulers as friends. Battalion after battalion, 
squadron after squadron was withdrawn from districts which, as it had 
till then been thought, could be governed by the sword alone. Yet the 
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security of property and the aulIiorit 5 ' of law became every day more 
complete. Symptoms of amendment, symptoms such as cannot be either 
concealed or counterfeited, began to appear ; and those who once 
despaired of the destinies of Ireland began to entertain a confident hope 
that she would at length take among European nations that high place 
to" which her natural resources and the intelligence of her children entitle 
her to aspire. 

In words such as these, I am confident, will the next generation speak 
of the events in our time. Relying on the sure justice of history and 
posterity, I care not, as far as I am personally concerned, whether we 
stand or fall. That issue it is for the House to decide. Whether the , 
result will be victory or defeat, I know not. But I know that there are 
defeats not less glorious than any victory ; and yet I have shared in some 
glorious victories. Those were proud and happy days ; — some who sit 
on the benches opposite can well remember, and must, I think, regrer 
them ; — those were proud and happy days when, amidst the applauses 
and blessings of millions, my noble friend led us on in the great struggle 
for the Reform Bill ; when liundreds waited round our doors till sunrise 
to hear how we had sped ; when the great cities of the north poured forth 
their population on the highways to meet the mails which brought from 
the capital the tidings whether the battle of the people had been lost or 
won. Such days my noble friend cannot hope to see again. Two such 
triumphs would be too much for one life. But perhaps there still awaits 
him a less pleasing, a less exhilarating, but a not less honourable task, the 
task of contending against superior numbers, and through years of dis- 
comfiture, for those civil and religious liberties which are inseparably as- 
sociated with the name of his -illustrious house. At his side will not be 
wanting men who against all odds, and through all turns of fortune, in evil 
days and amidst evil tongues, will defend to the last, with unabated spirit, 
the noble principles of hlilton and of Locke. We maybe driven from office. 
We may be doomed to a life of opposition. We may be made marks for 
the rancour of sects rvhich, hating each other with a'deadly hatred, yet 
hate toleration still more. We may be exposed to the rage of Laud on 
one side, aud of Praise-God-Barebones on the other. But justice will be 
done at last : and a portion of the praise which we bestow on the old 
champions and martyrs of freedom will not be refused by future genera- 
tions to the men who have in our days endeavoured to bind together in 
real union races too long estranged, and to efface, by the mild influence 
of a parental government, the fearful traces which have been left by the 
misrule of ages. 
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A SPEECH 

Delivered in the House of Commons on the 7th 
OF April, 1840. 

On the seventh of April, 1840, Sir James Gmham moved the following resolution f 

*‘That it appears to this House, on consideration of the papers relating to China 
presented to this House by command of Her Majesty, that the interruption in 
our commercial and friendly intercourse with that countr>% and the hostilities which 
have since taken place, ai*e mainly to be attributed to the want of foresight and 
precaution, ou the part of Her Jlajesty’s present advisers, in respect to our relations 
with China, and especially to their neglect to furnish the Superintendent at Canton 
with powers and instructions calculated to provide against the grouing evil}, con- 
nected with tlie cotUrabatid trade in opium, and adapted to the no\ el and dlfncult 
situation in which the Superintendent was placed.** 

As soon as the question had been put from the Chair the following Spefcch v/as 
made. 

The motion was rejected, after a debate of three nights, by 271 votes to zOu 

Mr Speaker, — If the right lionoumble Baronet, in ri^ng to make an 
attack on the Government, was forced to own that he was nnnerved and 
overpowered by liis sense of the imporlance of the que.stion with wliich 
he had to deal, one who rises to repel that attack may, without any slianie, 
confess that he feels similar emotions. And yet I must hay that tlie an.viety, 
the natural and becoming anxiety, wilhwhicii Her Majesty’s Ministers have 
awaited the judgment of the House on these papers, was not a little allayed 
by the terms of the right honourable Baronet’s motion, and has been still 
more allayed by liis speecli. It was impossible for us to doubt either his 
inclination or his ability to detect and to expose any fault which we might 
have committed, and we may well congiatulate ourselves on finding that, 
after the closest examination into a long series of transactions, so extensive, 
so complicated, and, in some respects, so disastrous, so keen an assailant 
could produce only so futile an accusation. 

In the first place, Sir, the resolution which tlie light honourable Baronet 
has moved relates entirely to events wliich took place before tlie rupture 
with the Chinese Government. That rupture took place in Itlarcli, 1839. 
The right honourable Baronet therefore does not propose to pass any 
censure on any step which has been taken by the Government svithin the 
last tliirteen months ; and it will, I think, be generally admitted, that 
when he abstains from censuring tlie proceedings of the Government, it 
is because the most unfriendly scnitiny can find nothing in those proceed- 
ings to censure. We by no means deny that he has a perfect right to 
propose a vote expressing disapprobation of what was done in 1837 or 
183S. At the same time, we cannot but be gratified by learning that he 
approves of our present policy, and of the measures which we have taken, 
since the rupture, for the vindication of the national honour and for the 
protection of the national interests. 

It is also to be obserx-ed that the right honourable Baronet has not 
ventured, either in his motion or in his speech, to charge Her hlajesty’s 
Ministers with anj’ unwise or uiriust act, with any act tending to lower 
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the character of England, or to give cause of offence to China. The only 
sms which he imputes to them are sins of omission. His complaint is 
merely that they did not foresee the couise which events would take at 
Canton, and that consequently they did not send sufficient instructions to 
the British lesident who was stationed there. Now it is evident that 
sucli an accusation is of all accusations that wliich requires the fullest 
and most distinct proof ; for it is of all accusations that which it is easiest 
to make and hardest to refute. A man charged with a culpable act 
which he has not committed has comparatively little difficulty in proving 
his innocence. But when the charge is merely this, that he has not, in a 
long and intricate series of tiansactions, done all that it would have been 
'.vise to do, how is lie to vindicate himself? And the case which we aie 
consider ing has this peculiarity, that the envoy to whom the Ministers 
.ore s.'iid to have left too large a discretion was fifteen thousand miles 
fiom them. The chaige against them therefore is this, that they did not 
give such copious and particulai directions as weie sufficient, in every 
possible eineigency, for the guidance of a functionary, w’ho was fifteen 
thousand miles off. Now'j Sir, I am leady to admit that, if the papers 
on our table related to impoitant negotiations with a neighbouring state, 
if they related, for example, to a negotiation carried on with France, my 
noble friend the Secretary for Foieign Affaiis* might well have been 
blamed for sending instuictions so meagre and so vague to our ambassa- 
dor at Paris. For my noble friend knows to-mght what passed between 
our ambassador at Paris and the French Ministers yesteiBay ; and a mes- 
senger despatched to-night from Dowming Street will be at the Embassy 
in til e Faubourg Saint Honoie the day after to-moiTow. But that con- 
stant and minute control, which the Foieign Secieiary is bound to exercise 
over dipjoraatic agents who are near, becomes an useless and pernicious 
meddling when exercised over agents who aie separated from him by a 
voyage of five inontlis. There aie on both sides of tire House gentlemen 
conversant with the affairs of India, l appeal to those gentlemen. India 
is nearer to us than China. India is fai better known to us than China. 
Vet is it not univeisally acknowledged that India can be governed only 
in India ? The authorities at home point out to a governor the general 
line of policy which they wish him to follow' ; but they do not send him 
directions as to the details of his administration. How indeed is it possible 
that they should send him such diiections? Consider in what a state the 
affaiis of this country w'ould be if they vveie to be conducted according 
to diiections framed by the ablest statesman residing in Bengal. A 
despatch goes hence asking for instructions while London is illuminating 
for the peace of Amiens. The instructions arrive when the French 
army is encamped at Boulogne, and when the whole island is up 
III arms to lepel invasion. _ A despatch is wiitten asking for instruc- 
tions when Boiiapaite is al Elba. Tlie instructions come when he is at 
the Tuilleries. A despatch is written asking for instnictions when he is 
at the Tuilleiies. The instructions come when he is at St Helena. It 
w'Oiild be just as impossible to govern India in London as to govern 
England at Calcutta. ^Yllile letters are preparing here- on the supposi- 
tion that there is profound peace in the Carnatic, Hyder is at the gates of 
Fort St George. ^Yhile letters are preparing here on the supposition that 
tiade is flourishing and that the levenue exceeds the expendituie, the 
crops have failed, gieat agency houses have broken, and the government 
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is negotiating a loan on hard terms. It is notorious that the great men 
who founded and presen'ed our Indian empire, Clive and \Yarren 
Hastings, treated all particular orders which they received from home as 
mere waste paper. Had not those great'men had the sense and spirit so 
to treat such orders, we should not now have had an Indian empire. But 
the case of China is far stronger. For, though a person who is now 
writing a despatch to Fort William in Leadenhall Street or Cannon Row, 
cannot know what events have happened in India within the last two 
months, he may be verj' intimately acquainted with the general state of 
tliat countiy, with its wants, with its resources, with the habits and temper 
of the native population, and with the character of every prince and 
minister from Nepaul to Tanjore. But what does anybody here know of 
China ? Even those Europeans who have been in that empire are almost 
as ignorant of it as the rest of us. Everything is covered by a veil, 
through which a glimpse of what is within may occasionally be caught, a 
glimpse just sufficient to set the imagination at w'ork, and more- likely to 
mislead than to inform. The right honourable Baronet has told us that 
an Englishman at Canton sees about as much of China as a foreigner who 
should land at Wapping and proceed no further W'ould see of England. 
Certainly tlie sights and sounds of Wapping would give a foreigner but a 
very imperfect notion of our Government, of our manufactures, of our 
agriculture, of tlie state of learning and the arts among us. And yet the 
illustration is but a faint one. For a foreigner may, without seeing even 
Wapping, without visiting England at all, study our literature, and may 
thence form a vivid and correct idea of onr institutions and manners. But 
the literature of China affords us no such help. Obstacles unparalleled in 
any other country which has books must be surmounted by the student 
who is determined to master the Chinese tongue. To learn to read is the 
business of half a life. It is easier to become such a linguist as Sir William 
Jones was than to become a good Chinese scholar. You may count upon 
your fingers the Europeans whose industry and genius, even W'hen stimu- 
lated by the most fervent religious zeal, has triumphed over the difficulties 
of a language without an alphabet. Here then is a country separafed 
from us physically by half the globe, separated from us still more effect- 
ually by the barriers which the most jealous of all governments and the 
hardest of all languages oppose to the researches of strangers. Is it then 
reasonable to blame my noble friend because he has not sent to our 
envoys in such a country as this instructions as full and precise as it w'ould 
have been his duly to send to a minister at Brussels or at the Hague ? The 
right honourable Baronet who comes forward as the accuser on this occa- 
sion is really accusing himself. He was a member of the Government of 
Lord Grey. He was himself concerned in framing the first instructions 
which were given by my noble friend to our first Superintendent at Canton. 
For those instnictions the right honourable Baronet frankly admits that he 
is himself responsible. Are those instructions then very copious and 
minute? Hot at all. They merely lay down general principles. The Re- 
sident, for example, is enjoined to respect national usages, and to avoid 
svhatever may shock the prejudices of the Chinese ; hut no orders are given 
him as to matters of detail. In 1 834 my noble friend quitted the Foreign 
Office, and the Duke of Wellington went to it Did the Duke of Wel- 
lington send out those copious and e.xact directions with which, according 
to the right honourable Baronet, the Government is bound to furnish its 
agent in China ? No, Sir ; the Duke of Wellington, grown old in the 
conduct of great affairs, knows better than anybody that a man of very 
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Oldinary ability at Canton is likely to be a bettei judge of what ought to 
be done on an enieigency arising at Canton than the greatest politician 
at Westminster can possibly be. His Grace, therefore, like a w'ise man 
as he is, wrote only one letter to the Superintendent, and in that letter 
merely lefei red the Superintendent to the general directions given by 
Loid Palmeiston. And how'. Sir, does the right honourable Baionet 
prove that, by persisting in the course w’hich he himself took when in 
office, and which the Duke of Wellington took when in office. Her 
Majesty’s present advisers have brought on that riiptuie which w'e all 
deploie? He has read us, fiom the voluminous papers which aie on tlie 
table, much which has but a veiy lemote connection w’ith the question. 
He has said much about things which happened befoi e the present Ministry 
existed, and much about things which have happened at Canton since tlie 
ruptuie ; but very little that is relevant to the issue raised by the lesolii- 
tion w'hich he has himself proposed. That issue is simply this, whether 
the mismanagement of the present Ministry produced the niptuie. I 
listened to his long and able speech wuth the greatest attention, and did 
my best to separate that part which had any lelation to his motion fiom 
a gieat mass of extianeoiis matter. If my analysis be correct, the charge 
which he brings against the Goveniment consists of four articles. 

The fiist article is, that the Government omitted to alter that part of the 
original instnictions whicli directed the Superintendent to leside at Canton. 

The second article is, that the Government omitted to alter that part of 
the original instructions which diiected the Supeiintendent to communi- 
cate directly with the representatives of the Empeior. 

The thiid article is, that the Government omitted to follow’ the advice 
of the Duke of Wellington, w’ho had left at the Foreign Office a memor- 
andum recommending tliat a British ship of war should be stationed in the 
China sea. 

The fourth article is, that the Government omitted to .authorise and 
empow'er the Superintendent to put down the contraband trade carried 
on by British subjects with China. 

Such, Sir, are the counts of this indictment. Of these counts, the 
fourth is the only one w liich will lequite a lengthened defence. The first 
three may be disposed of in very few’ woids. 

As to the fust, the answ'er is simple. It is true that the Goveilnmeni ^ 
did not revoke that part of the instructions w’hich diiected th<* oupenn- 
tendent to reside at Canton ; and it is true that this nartolthe instructions 
did at one time cause a dispute between the Superintendent and the 
Chinese authorities. But it is equally true that tl^ dispute was accom- 
modated early in 1837 ; that the Chinese Gowinment furnished the 
Superintendent W’ith a passport authorising liimi to reside at Canton ; 
that, during the tw’o years which preceded the cuptuie, the Chinese Go- 
vernment made no objection to his residing at Canton ; and that there is 
not in all this huge blue book one word indicating that the rupture was 
caused, directly or indiiectlj’, by his residing kl Canton. On the fiist 
count, therefore, I am confident that the verdifct must be, Not Guilty. 

To the second count we have a similar answer. It is true that theie 
w’as a dispute with the authorities of Cantom about the mode of com- 
munication. But it is equally true that thi^ dispute was settled by a 
compromise. The Chinese made a conce’^sion as to the channel of com- 
munication. The Superintendent made pa concession as to the form of 
communication. The question had beiyn thus set at lest before the rup- 
tuie, and had absolutely nothing to dOj^iith the niptuie. 
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As to the third charge, I must tell the rigid honourable Baronet that 
he has altogether misapprehended that mcmoiandum rvhich he so confi- 
dently cites. The Duke of Wellington did not advise the Gov'ernment 
to station a ship of war constantly in the China seas. The Duke,-iviiting 
in 1835, at a time when the legular course of the trade had been inter- 
rupted, recommended that a ship of war should be stationed near Cantoii, 

“ till the trade should take its regular peaceable course.” Those are 
His Grace’s omt words. Do they not imply that, when the trade had 
again taken its regular peaceable course, it might be right to remove the 
ship of war ? Well, Sir, the trade, after that memorandum tvas written, 
did resume its regular peaceable course : tliat the right lionourable - 
Baronet himself wili admit 5 for it is part of his own case that Sir 
George Robinson bad succeeded in restoring quiet and security. The third 
charge then is simply this,that the hlinistcrs did not do in a time of per- 
fect tranquillity what the Duke of Wellington thought that it would have 
been right to do in a time of trouble. 

And now. Sir, I come to the fourth charge, the only real charge ; for ' 
the other three are so futile that I hardly understand how the right 
honour-able Baronet should have ventured to bi-ing them forward. The 
fourth charge is, that the Ministers omitted to send to the Superintendent 
orders and powers to suppress the contiaband trade, and that this 
omission was the cause of the luptuie. 

Now, Sir, let me ask whether it was not notorious, when the rigid 
honoui-able Baronet was in office, that British subjects carried on an es- 
lensive contraband trade with China? Did the right honourable Baronet 
and his colleagues iustruct the Superintendent to put down that trade? 
Never. That tr.ade went on while the Duke of ^Velh■ngton was at the . 
Foieign Office. Did the Duke ofWcIlington instruct the Superintendent 
to put down that trade? No, Sir, never. Are then the followers of the 
right honourable Baronet, aie the followers of the Duke of Wellington, 
prepared to pass a vote of censure on us for following the e.xample of the 
right honourable Baronet and of the Duke of Wellington? But I am 
understating my case. Since the present Ministers came into office, the 
re.aspiis against sending out such instnictions were much stronger than 
whmi the right honourable Baronet was in office, or when the Duke of 
-Wgllihgton was in office. Down to the month of May 1S38, my noble 
fi ien(rwd.frood gi-ounds for believing that the Chinese Government wa.s 
about to lega'tTSctlre trade in opium. It is by no means easy to follow- 
the windings of Chifese politics. But, it is ceitain that about four years 
ago the whole questim'vas taken into serious consideration at Pekin. The 
attention of the Emp^r was called to the undoubted fact, that the law 
v-liich forbade the tram in opium was adcadJetter. That law had been, 
intended to guard agaiipt two evils, whkli the Chinese legislators seem 
to have regarded witli rftial horror, the importation of a no.vious di-ug^ 
and the exportation of ti¥ precious metals. It was found, however, that 
as many pounds of opiumV^'ttc in, and that as many pounds of silver went 
out, as if there had been iaw. The only effect of the prohibition was-^ 

that the people learned to tlli'tk lightly of imperial edicts, and that no part of 
thep-eat sums expended in jlte purchase of the forbidden luxury came into 
the imperial treasury. Thes^ considerations were set forth in a most lumi- 
nous and judicious state paper,'^™"’" byTang 'I’zee, President of the Sacri- 
ficial Offices. I am soriy’ to he''*’" enlightened Minister has been 

turned out of office on account of'*'® liberality: for to be tumed out of office 
is, I apprehend, a much more seri^"® misfortmie iii China than in England. 
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Tang Tzee argued that it was unwise to attempt to exclude opium, for that, 
while millions desired to have it, no law' would keep it out, aiul that the 
manner in which it had long been brought in had produced an injuiious 
effect both on the revenues of the state and on the morals of the 
people. Opposed to Tang Tzee was Tchu Sing, a .statesman of a very dif- 
ferent class, of a class which, I am sorry to say, is not confined to Chiiia. 
Tchu Sing appeals to be one of those staunch conservatives who, Wdien 
they find' that a, law is inefficient because it is too severe, imagine that 
they can make it efficient by making it ilioie severe Still. His historical 
knowledge is much on a par witli his legislative wisdom. lie Seems to 
have paid particular attention to the rise and progress of our Indian 
Empire,- and he informs his imperial master that opium is the weapon by 
which England effects her conquests. She had, it seems, persuaded the 
people of Ilindostdn to smoke and sw-allow tills besotting drug, till they 
became so feeble in body and iniiid, that they were subjugated w-ithout 
difficult}'. Some time appeals to have elapsed befoie the Emperor made 
up his milid on the point in dispute between Tang Tzee and Tchu Sing. 
Our Sfiperintendent, Captain Elliot, was of opinion that the decision 
would be in favour of the rational view taken by ^’ang Tzee ; and such, 
as I can myself attest,, was, during part of the year 1S37, the opinion of 
the whole mercantile community of Calcutta. Indeed, it was expected 
that every ship which arrived in the Hoogleyfiom Canton would bring 
the netvs that the opium trade had been declared legal. Nor was it 
knowil in Ldndon till ilay 1S3S, that the aigiiments of Tchu Sing had 
prevailed. Surel)', Sir, it would have been most absurd to order Captain 
Elliot to suppress this bade at a time when everybody exmected that it 
would soon cease to be contraband. T!:- s’ I” h . ., ’.I-' B.aronet must, 

I think, himself admit that, till the m . • ; i-: !. > it-j'-', '.'le Government 
iiere omitted notliing that ought to have been done. 

The question before us is therefore leduced to very narrow limits. It 
is merely this : Ought my noble friend, in May 1S38, to have sent out a 
despatch commanding and empowering Captain Elliot to put down tlie 
opium trade ? I do not think that it would liave been right or wise to 
send out such a despatcli. Consider, Sir, with what powers it would 
iiave been necessary to ann the Superintendent. He must have been 
authorised to arrest, to confine, to send across tlie sea any British subject 
whom he might believe to have been concerned in introducing opium into 
China. I do not deny that, under the Act of Parliament, the GoVern- 
mentTiiight have invested him with this dictatorship. But I do Say tliat 
the Goveniment ought not liglUly to invest any man rvilh such a dictator- 
ship, and, tliat if, in consequence of directions sent out by the Govern- 
ment, numerous subjects of Her Jlajesty had been taken into custody and 
shipped off to Bengal or to England without being permitted to wind up 
their affairs, tliis House would in all prob.ability liave called the JiliniSters 
to a strict account. Nor do I believe that by sending such directions 
the Government would have averted the ritptm-e which has taken place. 
I will go further. I believe that, if sucli directions had been sent, we 
should now have been, as we are, at war with China ; and that we 
.should have been at war in cirnimstances singularly dishonourable and 
disastrous. 

For, Sir, suppose that the Superintendent had been authorised and com- 
riianded by the Government to put forth an orier prohibiting British kib- 
jects from trading in opium ; suppose that he had put forth such an order ; 
how was he to enforce it ? The light honourable Baronet has had too 
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much experience of public affairs to imagine that a iucrative trade will be 
suppressed by a sheet of paper and a'seal. In England we have a preventive 
ser\'ice which costs us half a million a year. We employ more than fifty 
cruisers to guard our coasts. We have six thousand effective men whose 
business is to intercept smugglers. And yet everybody knows that every 
article which is much desired, which is easily concealed, and which is - 
heavily taxed, is smuggled into our island to a great extent. The quantity of 
brandy which comes in without paying duty is known to be not less than six 
hundred thousand gallons a year. Some people think that the quantity of 
tobacco which isimpoited clandestinely is as great as the quantity which 
goes through the custom-houses. Be this as it may, there is no doubt 
that the illicit importation is enormous. It has been proved before a 
Committee of this House that not less than four millions of pounds of to- 
bacco have lately been smuggled into Iieland. And all this, obseiwe, has 
been done in spite of tire most efficient preventive service that I believe 
ever existed in the world. Consider too that the price of an ounce of 
opium is far, very far higher than the price of a pound of tobacco. 
Knowing this, knowing that the whole power of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons cannot here put a stop to a traffic less easy, and less profitable than 
the traffic in opium, can you believe that an order prohibiting the traffic 
in opium would have been readily obeyed ? Remember by what power- 
ful motives both the buyer and the seller would have been impelled to 
deal with each other. The buyer would have been driven to the seller by 
something little short of torture, by a physical craHng as fierce and im- 
patient as any to which our race is subject. For, when stimulants of this 
sort have been long used, they are desired with a rage which resembles the 
rage of hunger. The seller would have been driven to the buyer by the 
hope of vast and rapid gain. And do you imagine that the intense appe- 
tite on one side for what had become a necessary of life, and on the other for 
riches, would have been appeased by a few lines signed Charles Elliot? The 
very utmost effect u hich it is possible to believe that such an order would 
have produced would have been this, tliat the opium trade would have left 
Canton, where the dealers were under the eye of the Superintendent, and 
where they would have nin some risk of being punished by him, and 
would have spread itself along the coast. If we know anything about the 
Chinese Government, we know this, that its coastguard is neither trusty 
nor efficient ; and we know that a coastguard as trusty and as efficient as 
our own would not be able to cut off communication between the mer- 
chant longing for silver and the smoker longing for his pipe. W'hole 
fleets of vessels would have managed to land their cargoes along the 
shore. Conflicts would have arisen between our countrymen and the local 
magistrates, who would not, like the authorities of Canton, have had some 
knowledge of Euopean habits and feelings. The mere malum prohibitum 
would, as usual, have produced the mala in se. The unlawful traffic 
would inevitably have led to a crowd of acts, not only unlawful, but im-“ 
moral. The smuggler would, by the almost irresistible force of circum- 
stances, have been turned into a pirate. We know that, even at Canton, 
where the smugglers stand in some awe of the authority of the Superintend- 
ent and of the opinion of an English society which contains many respect- 
able persons, the illicit trade has caused many brawls and outrages.> What, 
then, was to be expected when every captain of a ship laden with opium 
would have been the sole judge of his own conduct? It is easy to guess 
what would have happened. A boat is sent ashore to fill the water-casks 
and to buy fresh provisions. The provisions are refused. The sailors 
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fake them by force. Tlien a well is poisoned. Two or three of the sliip’s 
company die in agonies. The crew in a fury land, shoot and stab ever}- 
man whom they meet, and sack and bum a village. Is this improbable? 
Have not similar causes repeatedly produced similar effects? Do we not 
know that the jealous vigilance with which Spain excluded the ships of 
other nations from her Transatlantic possessions turned men who would 
otherwise have been honest merchant adventurers into buccaneers? 
The same causes which raised up one race of buccaneers in the Gulf of 
Mexico would soon have raised up another in the China Sea. And can 
we doubt what would in that case have been the conduct of the Chinese 
authorities at Canton ? We see that Commissioner Lin has arrested and 
confined men of spotless character, men whom he had not the .slightest 
reason to suspect of being engaged in any illicit commerce. He did so on 
the ground that some of their countrymen had s-iolaled the revenue laws 
of China. How then would he have acted if he had learned that the red- 
headed devils had not merely been selling opium, but had been fighting, 
plundering, slaying, burning ? Would he not have put forth a proclama- 
tion in his most vituperative style, setting forth that the Outside Barbarians 
had'undertaken to stop the contraband trade, but that they had been found 
deceivers, that the Superintendent’s edict was a mere pretence, that there 
was more smuggling than ever, that to the smuggling had been added 
robberyand murder, and that thereforeheshould detain all men of the guilty 
race as hostages till reparation should be made ? I say, therefore, that, if 
the Ministers had done that which the light honom able Baronet blames 
them for not doing, we should only have reached by a worse way the 
point at which we now are. 

I have now. Sir, gone through the four heads of the charge brought 
against the Government ; and I say with confidence that the interrup- 
tion of our friendly relations with China cannot justly be imputed to 
any one of the omissions mentioned by the right honourable Baronet. 
In truth, if I could feel assured that no gentleman would vote for the 
motion without attentively reading it, and considering whether the pro- 
position which it affirms has been made out, I should have no uneasi- 
ness as to the result of this debate. But I know that no member weighs 
the words of a resolution for which he is asked to vote, as he would 
weigh the words of an affidavit which he was .asked to swear. And I 
am aw.are that some persons, for whose humanity and honesty I enter- 
tain the greatest respect, are inclined to divide with the right honour- 
able Baronet, not because they think that he has proved his case, but 
because they have taken up a notion that we are making war for the 
purpose of forcing the Goveniment of China to admit opium into that 
countr}', and that, therefore, u e richly deserve to be censured. Certainly, 
Sir, if we had been guilty of such absurdity and such atrocity as those 
gentlemen impute to us, we should deserve not only censure but condign 
punishment. But the imputation is altogether unfounded. Our course 
was clear. We may doubt indeed whether the Emperor of China judged 
well in listening to Tchu Sing and disgracing Tang Tzee. We may 
doubt whether it be a wise policy to exclude altogether from any country 
a drug which is often fatally abused, but which to those who use it rightly 
is one of the most precious boons vouchsafed by Providence to man, power- 
ful to assuage pain, to soothe irrit.ation, and to restore health. We may 
doubt whether it be a wise policy to make laws for the purpose of pre- 
venting the precious metals from being exported in the natural course of 
trade. We have learited from all history, and from our own experience, 
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Baronet, — and I listened to that speecli with the closest attention, — one 
avord indicating that he is less disposed than we to insist on fuii satisfac- 
tion for the great wrong which has been done. I cannot believe that the 
House will pass a vote of censure so grossly unjust as that which he has 
moved. But I rejoice to think that, whether we are censured or not, the 
national honour will still be .'afe. There may be a change of men ; but, 
as respects China, there will be no change of measures. I have done ; 
and have only to express my fen’ent hope that this most righteous quarrel 
maybe prosecuted to a speedy' and triumphant close; that the brave men 
to whom is intrusted the task of exacting reparation may' perform their 
duty in such a manner as to spread, throughout regions in which the 
English name is hardly known, the fame not only of English skill and 
valour, but of English mercy and moderation ; and that the overruling 
care of that gracious Providence which has so often brought good out 
of evil may make the war to which we have been forced the means of 
establishing a durable peace, beneficial alike to the victors and the 
vanquished. 
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A SPEECH 

Delivered in the House ok Commons on the 
STH or I'erruarv 1S41. 

On the twenty-ninth of Janunry i8^i» Mr Serjeant Talfoiird obtained leave to brine 
in a bill to amend the law of copyright. The object of this bill was to extend 
the term of copyright in a book to sixty years, reckoned from the death of 
the writer. 

On the fifth of FebmaryMr Serjeant Talfourd moved that the bill should be 
read a second lime. In reply to him the following Speech was made. The bill 
was rejected by 45 voles to 3S. 

Tlioucir, Sir, it is in some sense .ngrcc.-ible to npproacli .n subject with 
v.-hiclt political animosities b.ave nolbinp to do, 1 ofTer myself to your 
notice with some reluctance. It is painful to me to take .a cour.se which 
may possibly be misunderstood or misrepresented ns unfriendly to the 
interests of literature and literary men. It is painful to me, I will add, 
to oppose my honourable and learned friend on a question wliich he has 
taken up from the purest motives, and which he regards with a parental 
interest. These feelings have hitherto kept me silent when the law of 
copyright has been under discu.ssion. Ihit ns I am, on full consideration, 
satisfied that the measure before us will, if ailopted, inflict grievous 
injury on the public, without conferring any compensating advantage 
on men of letters, I think it my duty to avow that opinion and to 
defend it. 

The first thing to be done, .Sir, is to settle on what piinciples the ques- 
tion is to be argueil. Are we free to legislate for the public good, or arc 
we not? Is this a question of expediency, or is it a question of right? 
Many of those who liave written and petitioned against the existing state 
of things treat the question as one of right. The Law of nature, according 
to them, gives to every man a sacrcti and indefeasible property in his 
own ideas, in the fruits of his own rca.'on and imagination. The legis- 
lature has indeed the power to take away this properly, just as it has the 
power to p.ass an act of attainder for cutting off an innocent m.an’s head 
uithout a trial. Hut, as such an act of attainder would be leg.al murder, 
so would an act inv.ading the right of an author to his copy be, according 
to these gentlemen, legal robbery. 

Now, Sir, if this be so, let justice be done, cost what it may. I am 
not prepared, like my honourable and learned friend, to agree to a com- 
promise between right and expediency, and to commit an injustice for 
the public convenience. Hut I must say, that his theory soars far beyond 
the reach of my faculties. It is not necessary to go, on the present occa- 
.sion, into a metaphysical inquiry about the origin of the tight of propeity ; 
and certainly nothing but the strongest necessity xvould lead me to discuss 
a subject so likely to be distasteful to the House. I .agice, I own, with 
Haley in thinking that property is the cicature of the law, and that the 
law which creates jiroperty can be defended only on this ground, that it 
is a law beneficial to mankind. Hut it is unnecessary to debate that 
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point. For, even if I belie\cd inn natural right of piopert}', independent 
of utility and anterior to legislation, I should still deny that this light 
could survue the original proprietor. Few, I apprehend, even of those 
ivho ha\e studied in the most mystical and sentimental schools of inoial 
philosoph), u ill be disposed to m.amtam tint theie is a n.atiiia] law of 
succession older and of higher authority than any human code If there 
be. It IS quite ceitain that ue have abuses to reform miicli more seiioiis 
than any connected with the question of copyright Foi tins natural law 
can be only one , and the modes of succession m the Queen’s dominions 
aie twentj. To go no further than Fngland, laud generally descends to 
the eldest son In Kent the sons share and share alike. In many dis- 
tricts thejoimgest t.akes the whole. Formerly a poition of a man’s ps*- 
soiial property was seemed to his family ; and it was only of the icsidue 
that he could dispose hy will Now he can dispose of the whole by will : 

hut voti limited Ins powei, a few jeais .ago, hy en.actmg that the will 
should not be valid unless there w'cre two witnesses If a man dies in- 
lestale, his personal pioperty generally goes according to the statute of 
distributions, bit there are local customs winch modify that statute. 
Now' winch of all these systems is conformed totheeleinal standaid of right? 
Ts it pnmogenitiiie, or gavelkind, or boioiigh English? Aic wills juit 
divniol Are the two v/itn<i%%csjtt>cdivino ^ Might not the pais laiiona- 
tills of 0111 old law have a fair claim to be regarded as of celestial institu- 
tion ? Was the statute of distributions enacted m Heaven long bcfoie it 
was adopted by Parliament? Oi is it to Custom of Yoik, or to Custom 
of Lonion, that this prc-eiiuneitce belongs ^ Surely, Sir, even those w ho 
hold that theie is a natural right of pioperty must admit that niles pre- 
scnbing the manner in which the effects of deceased pereons shall be 
distributed nio putely arbitral y, and oiigmate altogether in the will of the 
legiskatiire. If so. Sir, theie is no coiitioversy between my honourable 
and learned fiiend and myself as to the pnnciples on uhicli this question 
is to be argued. For the'Caisting law gives an author cop> right dming 
his natural life ; nor do I propose to invade that piivilege, which I should, 
on the contraiy, be prepaiei to defend strenuously against any assailant 
The only point in issue between ns is, how long after an autlior’s death 
the State shall recognise .a copyright m his lepresentatives and assigns; 
and it c.aii, I think, haially be disputed by any rational man that tins is 
a point which the legislature is free to deteianine m the way which may- 
appear to be most conducive to the general good. 

We may now, theiefoie, I think, descend from these high regions, 
where we ,iie in danger of being lost m the clouds, to film ground and 
clear light. Let us look at this question like kgislatois, and after f.nrly 
balancing convemences and vnconvemcnces, pronounce between the exist- 
ing law of copynght, and die law now proposed to us Ihe question of 
copviight. Sir, like most questions of civil prudence, is neither black nor 
white, but grey Ihe syAem of copyright has great advantages and 
great disadv.ant.ages ; and it is our biisine-.s to asceilain what these arc, 
and then to make an ai raiigement undei which the advant.ages m.aybe as 
far as possible secured, and the disadvantages as far as possible excluded 
Ihc charge which I bung against my honourable and learned friend’s 
bill IS this, that it leaves the advantages nearly viliat they are at piesent, 
and incieases the disadvantages at least fourfold. 

'Ihe advantages aiising fioma system of copynght arc obvious It is 
de.sirable that we should have a supply of good books ; we cannot have 
suck a supply unless men of letteis are liberally remunerated ; and the 
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least objectionable way. of remunerating them is by means of copyrirrhi. 
You cannot depend for literary instraction and amusement on the lei^ire 
of men occupied in the pursuits of active life. Such men may occa- 
sionally produce compositions of great merit. But you must not look to 
such men for works which require deep meditation and long research. 
Works of tliat kind you can expect only from persons who make litera- 
ture the business of their lives. Of these persons few will be found 
among tlie rich and the noble. The rich and the noble are not impelled 
to intellectual exertion by necessity. They may be impelled to intellec- 
tual exertion by the desire of distinguishing themselves, or by the desire 
of benefiting the community^ But it is generally within these walls that 
they seek to signalise theihselves and to serve their fellow-creatures. 
Both their ambition and their public spirit, in a country like this, natu- 
rally take a political turn. It is then on men whose profession is litera- 
ture, and udiose private means are not ample, that you must rely for .a 
supply of valuable books. Such men must be remunerated for their 
literai-y labour. And there arc only two ways in which they can be 
remunerated. One of those ways is patronage ; the other 'is copy- 
right. 

Theie have been times in which men of letters looked, not to the pub- 
lic, but to the government, or to a few great men, for the reward of their 
exertions. It was thus in the time of Mtecenas and Pollio at Rome, of 
the Medici at Florence, of Louis the Fourteenth in France, of Loid 
Halifax and Lord Oxford in this country. Now, Sir, I well know that 
theie aie cases in which it is fit and graceful, nay, in which it is a sacred 
duty to reward the merits or to relieve the distresses of men of genius by 
the exercise of this species of liberality. But these cases are exceptions. 
I can conceive no system more fatal to the integrity and independence of 
literary men than one under which they should be taught to look for 
their daily bread to the favour of ministers and nobles. I can conceive 
no system more certain to turn those minds which are formed by nature 
to be the blessings and ornaments of our species into public scandals 
and pests. 

We have, then, only one resource left. We must betake ourselves to 
copyright, be the inconveniences of copyright what they maje 'I'hose 
inconveniences, in truth, are neither few nor smtill. Copy! ight is monopoly, 
and produces all the effects which the general voice of mankind attributes- 
to monopoly, hly honourable and learned friend talks veiy contemptu- 
ously of those who are led away by the theory that monopoly makes 
things dear. That monopoly makes filings dear is certainly a theory, as 
all the great truths which have been established by the experience of all 
ages and nations, and which are taken for granted in all reasonings, may 
be said to be theories. It is a theory in the same sense in which it is a 
theory that day and night follow each other, that lead is heavier than 
water, that bread nourishes, that arsenic poisons, that alcohol intoxicates. 
If, as my honourable and learned friend seems to think, the whole world 
is in the wrong on this point, if the real effect of monopoly is to make 
articks good and cheap, why does he stop short in his career of change ? 
Why does he limit the operation of so salutary a principle to sixty years? 
Why does he consent to anything short of a perpetuity ? He told us thaf 
in consenting to anything short of a perpetuity he was making a com- 
promise between extreme right and expediency. But if his opinion about 
monopoly be correct, extreme right and expediency would coincide, X)r 
rather, why should we not restore the monopoly of the East India 'trade 
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to the East India Company ? Why should U’c not revive all those old 
monopolies which, in Eliz.abeth’s reign, galled our fathers so severely that, 
maddened by intolerable wrong, they opposed to their sovereign a resist- 
ance before whidt her haughty spirit quailed for the first and for the last 
time? Was it the cheapness and excellence of commodities that then so 
dolently stirred the indignation of the English people ? I believe. Sir, 
that I may safely take it for granted that the effect of monopoly generally 
is to make articles scarce, to make them dear, and to inake them bad. 
And I may with equal safety challenge my honourable friend to find out 
any distinction between copyright and other privileges of the same kind •. 
any reason why a monopoly of boolcs should produce an effect directly 
the reverse of that which was produced by the East India Company’s 
monopoly of tea, or by Lord Essex’s monopoly of sweet wines. Thus, 
then, stands the case. It is good that authors should be remunerated ; 
and the least exceptionable way of remunerating them is by a monopoly. 
Vet monopoly is an evil. For the sake of the good we must submit to 
the evil ; but the evil ought not to last a day longer than is necessary for 
the purpose of securing the good. 

Now, I will not affirm that the existing law is perfect, that it exactly 
hits the point at which the monopoly ought to cease ; but this I con- 
fidently say, that the existing law is very much nearer that point than the 
law proposed by my honourable and learned friend. For consider this ; 
the evil effects of the monopoly are proportioned to the length of its 
duration. But the good effects for the sake of which we bear with the evil 
effects are by no means proportioned to the length of its duration. A 
monopoly of sixty years produces twice as much evil as a monopoly of 
thirty years, and thrice as much evil as a monopoly of twenty years. But 
it is by no means the fact that a posthumous monopoly of sixty years 
gives to an author thrice as much pleasure and thrice as strong a motive 
as a posthumous monopoly of twenty yearn. On the contrary, the 
difference is so small as to be hardly perceptible. We all know how 
faintly we are affected by the prospect of very distant advantages, even 
when they are advantages which we may leasonably hope that we shall 
ourselves enjoy. But an advantage that is to be enjoyed more than half 
a century after wc are dead, by somebody, we know not by whom, perhaps 
by somebody unborn, by somebody utterly unconnected with us, is really 
no motive at all to action. It is very probable that in the course of some 
generations land in the unexplored and unmapped heart of the Australasian 
continent will be very’ valuable. But there is none of us who would lay down 
five pounds for a whole province in the heart of the Australasian conti-_ 
nent. We know, that neither we, nor anybody for whom we care, will ever' 
receive a farthing of i ent from such a province. And a man is very little 
moved by the thought that in the year 2000 or 2100, somebody who 
claims through him will employ more shepherds than Prince Esterhazy, 
and rvill have the finest house and gallery of pictures at Victoria or 
Sydney. Now, this is the sort of boon which my honourable and learned 
frietid holds out to authors. Considered as a boon to them, it is a mere 
nullity ; but considered as an impost on the public, it is no nullity, but a 
very serious and pernicious reality’. I will take an example. Dr Johnson 
died fifty’-six years ago. If tire law were what my honourable and' learned 
friend wishes to make it, somebody would now have the monopoly of 
Dr Johnson’s works. Who that somebody would be it is impossible to 
say ; but we may venture to guess_. I guess, then, that it would have been 
some bookseller, who was the assign of another bookseller, who was the 
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(jrancison of a third Ijookseller, who had bongiit tlie copyright from Black 
Frank, the doctor's ser\-ant and residuary legatee, in 17% or 1786, Now, 
would the knowledge that this copyright woitld exist in 1841 have been 
a source of gratification to Johnson ? Would it have stimulated his exer- 
tions? Would it have once drawn him out of his bed before noon? 
Would it have once clicered' him under a fit of the spleen? Would it 
have induced him to give us one more allegory, one more life of a poet, 
one more imitation of Juvenal ? I firmly believe not. I firmly believe 
that a hundred years ago, when he was writing our debates for the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, he would very' much rather have had twopence to 
buy' a plate of shin of beef at a cook’s shop underground. Considered as 
a reu'ard to him, the difference between a twenty years’ and sixty years’ 
term of posthumous copyright would have been nothing or next to 
nothing. But is the difference nothing to us ? I can buy Rasselas for 
sixpence ; I might have had to give five shillings for it. I can buy the 
Dictionary, the entire genuine Dictionary', for two guineas, perhaps for 
less ; I might have had to give five or six guineas for it. Do I grudge 
this to a man like Dr Johnson ? Not at all. Show me that the prospect 
of this boon roused him to any vigorous effort, or sustained his spirit.s 
under depressing circumstances, and I am quite willing to pay the price 
of such an object, heavy as that price is. But what I do complain of is 
that my circumstances are to be worse, and Johnson’s none the better; 
that T am to give five pounds for what to him was not worth a farthing. 

The principle of copyright is this. It is a tax on readers for the pur- 
pose of giving a bounty to writers. The (ax is an exceedingly bad one ; 
it is a tax on one of the most innocent and most salutary' of human 
pleasures ; and never let us forget, that a tax on innocent pleasures is a 
premium on vicious pleasures. I admit, however, the necessity of giving 
a bounty to genius and learning. In order to give such a bounty', I 
willingly .submit even to this severe and burdensome tax. Nay, I am 
ready to increase the tax, if it can be shorni that by so doing 1 should 
proportionally increase the bounty. My complaint is, that my honour- 
and learned friend doubles, triples, quadruples, the tax, and makes 
scarcely any perceptible addition to the bounty. Why', Sir, what is the 
addition.al amount of taxation which would have been levied on the 
public for Dr Johnson’s works alone, if my honourable and learned 
friend’s bill had been the law of the land ? I have not data sufficient to 
form an opinion. But I am confident that the taxation on his Dictionary 
alone would have amounted to many thousands of pounds. In reckon- 
ing the whole additional sum which the holders of his copyrights would 
have taken out of the pockets of the public during the last half century 
at twenty thousand pounds, I feel satisfied that I very' greatly underrate 
it. Now, I again say that I think it but fair that we should pay twenty 
thousand pounds in consideration of twenty thousand pounds’ worth of 
pleasure and encouragement received by' Dr Johnson. But I think it very 
hard that we should pay twenty thousand pounds for what he would not 
have valued at five shillings. 

My honourable and learned friend dwells on the claims of the posterity 
of great writers. Undoubtedly, Sir, it would be very pleasing to see a 
descendant of Shakespeare living in opulence on the fniits of his great 
ancestor’s genius. A house maintained in splendour by such a patrimony 
would be a more interesting and striking object than Blenheim is to us, 
or th.an Strathfieldsaye will be to our children. But, unhappily, it is 
scarcely possible that, under any system, such a thing can come to pass. 
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My Jionournble and learned friend does not propose that copyright shall 
descend to the eldest son, or shall be bound np by irrevocable entail. It 
is to be merely personal propert}’. It is therefore highly improbable that 
it will descend during sixty years or half that term from ])arent to 
child. The chance is that more people than one will have an interest 
in it. They will in all probability sell it and divide the proceeds. The 
price which aboohseller will give for it will bear no proportion to the sum 
nhich he mil aftenvaids draw from the public, if his speculation proves 
successful. He will give little, if anything, more for a term of sixty years 
than for a term of thirty or five and twenty. The present value of .a dis- 
tant advantage is always small ; but when there is gieat room to doubt 
whether a distant advantage will be any advantage at all, the present 
value sink to almost nothing. Such is the inconstancy of the public 
taste that no sensible man will venture to pronounce, with confidence, what 
the sale of any book published in our days will be in the yeais between 
1890 and 1900. The whole fashion of thinking and writing has often 
undergone a change tn a much shorter period than that to which my hon- 
oiirabie and learned friend would extend posthumous copyright. What 
would have been considered the best literary projterty in the earlier part 
of Charles the Second’s reign? I imagine Cowley’s Poems. 'Overleap 
sixty years, and you are in the generation of which Pope asked, “ Who 
nenv rends Cowley? ” What works were ever e.xpected with more impa- 
tience by the public than those of Lord Bolingbroke, which appeared, I 
think, in 1754? In 1814, no bookseller would have thanked you for the 
cop}Tight of them all, if you had offered it to him for nothing. What would 
Paternoster Row give now for the copyright of Hayley's Tiitimphs of 
Temper, so much admired within the memory of many people still living? 
I s.ay, therefore, that, fiom the very nature of literary pi operty, it will 
almost always pass away fiom an author’s family ; and I say, that the 
price given for it to the family will bear a very small proportion to the tax 
which the purchaser, if his speculation turns out well, will in the course 
of a long series of j'ears levy on the public. 

If, Sir, I wished to find a strong and perfect illustration of the effects 
which 1 anticipate from long copyright, 1 should select, — my honoiiiable' 
and leanied friend will be surprised, — ^I should select the case of hlilton’s 
granddaughter. As often as this bill has been under discussion, the fate 
of Milton’s granddaughter has been brought forward by the advocates of 
monopoly. My honourable and learned fi iend has repeatedly told the stoi y 
with great eloquence and effect. He has dilated on the suffei ings, on the al>- 
ject poverty, of this ill-fated woman, the last of an illuEtrious race. Helells 
us that, in the extremity of her distress, Gan-ick gave her a benefit, that 
Johnson wrote a prologue, and that the public contributed some hundreds 
of pounds. Was it fit, he asks, that she should receive, in this eleemosyiiaiy 
fonn, a small portion of what was rn truth a debt ? Why, he asks, instead 
of obtaining a pittance from charity, did she not live in comfort and luxuiy 
on the proceeds of the sale of her ancestor’s works? Rut, Sir, will my 
honourable and learned friend tell me that this event, which he has so often 
and so pathetically described, was caused by the shoitness of the teim 
of copyright ? Why, at that time, the duration of copyright was longer 
than even he, at present, pioposes to make it. The monopoly lasted, 
not sixty years, but for ever. At the time at which Miiton’s granddaugh- 
ter asked cliarit)-, Milton’s works were the exclusive propertj^ of a 
bookseller. Within a few months of the day on which the benefit was 
given at Garrick’s theatre, the holder of the copyright of Paradise Lost, 
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— I tliinic it was Ton<!on, — applied to the Court of Chancery for an injunc- 
lioii against a bookseller who had published a cheap edition of the great 
epic jroem, and obtained the injunction. The representation of Comus 
was, if I remember rightly, in 1750; the injunction in 1752. Ifere, 
then, is a perfect illustration of the effect of long copyright. Milton’s 
■works are the property of a single publisher. Everybody who -vrants 
them must buy them at Tonson’s shop, andatTonson’s price. Whoever 
attempts to undersell Tonson is haiassed with legal proceedings. Thou- 
sands who would gladly posse.ss a cop)’ of Paradise Lost, must forego that 
great enjoyment. And ■\r-hat, in the meantime, is the situation of the 
only person for whom ■we can suppose that the author, protected at such 
n cost to the public, was at all interested ? She is reduced to utter destitu - 
lion. Milton’s works are under a monopoly. Milton’.s granddaughter is 
starving. The render is pillaged ; but the writer’s family i* not enriched. 
Society is taxed doubly. It has to give an exorbitant price for the poems ; 
and it has at the same time to give alms to the only surviving descendant 
of the poet. 

• But this is not all. I think it right, Sir, to call the attention of the 
House to an evil, which is perhaps more to be ap)>rehended when an 
author’s cop3’right remains in the liands of his family, than when it is trans- 
ferred to booksellers. I seriously fear that, if such a measure us this should 
be adopted, many valuable works will be either totally suppressed or 
grievously mutilated. I can prove that this danger is not cluurerical ; and 
1 am quite certain that, if the danger be real, the safegucU'ds which my 
honourable and learned friend has devi.sed are altogether nugatory. Tliat 
the danger is not chimerical may easily be shown. Mo?t of us, I am 
sure, have known persons who, very erroneously as I thinl-; but from the 
best motives, would not choose to reprint Fielding’s novels, or Gibbon’s 
History of the Decline and Fall of tlie Roman Empire. Some gentle- 
men may perhaps be of opinion that it would be as well if Tom Jonts 
and Gibbon’s History were never reprinted. I will not, fl'cu, dwell on 
these or similar cases. I will take ca.ses respecting which it is not likely 
that there will he any difference of opinion heie ; cases, too, in which 
the danger of which I now speak is not matter of supposition, but matter 
of fact. T.ake Richardson’s novels. AVhatever I may, C>n the present 
"Occasion, think of my honourable .and learned friend’s judgment as a 
legislator, I 'must always respect his judgment as a critic. He will, I 
am sure, say that Richardson’s novels are among the most valuable, 
among the most original works in our language. No writings have done 
more to raise the fame of English genius in foreign countries. Eo writ; 
ings are more deeply pathetic. No writings, those of Shakspeare e.x- 
cepted, show more profound knowledge of the human heart- As to their 
moral tendency, I can cite the most respectable testimony, Dr Johnson 
describes Richardson as one who had taught the passions to move at 
the command of viitue. hly dear and honoured friend, Mr Wilber- 
force, in his celebrated religious treatise, when speaking of the unchris- 
tian tendency of the fashionable novels of the eighteenth century, dis- 
tinctly excepts Richardson from the censure. Another excellent person, 
■whom I can never mention without respect and kindne.ss, hirs Hannah 
hlol e, often declared in conversation, and has' dechared in one of her 
])ublished poems, that she first learned from the writings of Richard- 
son those .principles of piety which her life was guided. I may 
safely say that books celebrated as works of art through the \vhoIe 
civilised world, and pr.^ised for their moral dendenc)’ by Dr Johnson, 
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My honourable nncl learned friend does not propose that copyright shall 
descend to the eldest son, or shall be bound up by irrevocable entail. It 
is to be merely personal property. It is therefore highly improbable that 
it will descend during sixty years or half that term from parent to 
child. The chance is that more people than one will have an interest 
in it. They tvill in all probability sell it and divide the proceeds. Tlie 
jtrice ivhich a bookseller u-ill give for if will bear no jmoportion to the snni' 
which he will afterwards draw from the public, if his speculation proves 
successful. He will give little, if anything, more for a term of sixty years 
than for a term of tint ty or five and twent)'. The present value of -a dis- 
tant advantage is alwaj’s small ; but when there is great room to doubt 
whether a distant advantage will be any advantage at all, the present 
value sink to almost nothing. Such is the inconstancy of the public 
taste that no sensible man will venture to pronounce, with confidence, what 
the sale of .any book published in our days will be in the years between 
iSgo and 1900. The whole fashion of thinking and writing has often 
undergone a change in a much shorter period than that to which my hon- 
ourable and learned friend would extend posthumous copyright. W’Jiat 
would have been considered the best literary jtroperty in the earlier part 
of Charles the Second’s reign ? I imagine Cowley’s Poems. 'Overleap 
sixty years, and you are in the generation of which Pope asked, “ Who 
now reads Cowley ? " What works were ever expected with more impa- 
tience by the public than tho.se of Lord Bolingbroke, whicli appeared, J 
think, in 1754? In 1S14, no bookseller would have thanked you for the 
copyright of them all, if you had offered it to him for nothing. What would 
Paternoster Rov.' give now for the copyright of Ilayley's Triumphs of 
Temper, so much admired within the memory of many people still living? 
I say, therefore, that, from the very nature of literary property, it will 
almost always pass away from an author’s family ; and I say, that the 
price given for it to the family will bear a very small proportion to tlie ta.x 
which the purchaser, if his speculation turns out u-ell, will in the course 
of a long series of years le\y’ on the public. 

If, Sir, I wished to find a strong and perfect illustration of the effects 
which 1 anticipate from long copyright, I should select, — my honourable 
and learned friend will be suiprised, — I should select the case of Milton’s 
granddaughter. As often as this bill has been under discussion, tbe fate 
of Milton’s granddaughter lias been brought forward by the advocates of 
monopoly. My honourable and learned friend has repeatedly told the story 
with great eloquence and effect. He has dilated on the sufTerings, on the ab- 
ject poverty, of this ill-fated woman, the last of an illustrious race. Plelells 
us that, in the extremity of her distress, G.arrick gave her a. benefit, that 
Johnson wrote a prologue, and tb.at the public contributed some hundreds 
of pounds. lYas it fit, he asks, that she should receive, in this eleemosynai y 
form, a small portion of what was in truth a debt ? Why, he asks, instead 
of obtaining a pittance from charity, did she not live in comfort and hixuiy 
on the proceeds of the sale of her ancestor’s works? But, .Sir, will my 
honourable and learned friend tell me that this event, which he has so often 
and so p.athetieally described, w.as caused by the shortness oT the leim 
of copyright ? Why, at that time, the duration of copyright was longer 
than even he, at present, projmses to make it. The monopoly lasted, 
not si.xty years, hut for ever. At the time at which Milton’s granddaugh- 
ter asked chnrity, Milton’s works were the exclusive propcrl)' of a 
bookseller. Within a few months of the day on which the benefit was 
given at Garrick’s theatre, the holder of the copyright of Paradise Lost, 
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by Mr Wilberforcc, by Mrs Hannah More, ought not to be sup- 
pressed. Sir, it is my firm belief, that if the law had been what my 
honourable and learned friend proposes to make it, they would have 
been suppressed. I remember Richardson’s grandson well ; he was a 
clergyman in the city of London ; he was a most upright and excellent ^ 
man ; but he had conceived a strong prejudice against works of fiction. 
He thought all novel-reading not only frivolous but sinful. He said, — 
this I state on the authority of one of his clerical brethren who is now a 
bishop, — he said that he had never thought it right to read one'of his 
grandfather’s books. Suppose, Sir, that the law had been what, my 
honourable and learned friend would make it. Suppose that the copy- 
right of Richardson’s novels had descended, as might well have been the 
case, to this gentleman. I firmly believe, that he would have thought it 
sinful to give them a wide circulation. I firmly believe, that he would not 
for a hundred thousand pounds have deliberately done what he thought 
sinful. He would not have reprinted them. And what protection docs 
my honourable and learned friend give to the public in such a case? 
Why, Sir, what he proposes is this : if a book is not reprinted during five 
years, any person who wishes to reprint it may give notice in the London 
Gazette : the advertisement must be repeated three times ; a year must 
elapse ; and then, if the proprietor of the copyright does not put forth a 
new edition, he loses his exclusive privilege. Now, what protection is 
this to the public ? What is a new edition ? Does the law define the 
number of copies that make an edition ? Does it limit the price of a 
copy ? Are twelve copies on large paper, charged at thirty guineas each, 
an edition? It has been usual, when monopolies have been granted. , to 
prescribe numbers and to limit prices. But I do not find that my honourable 
and learned friend proposes to do so in the present case. And, without 
some such provision, the security which he offers is manifestly illusory. It’ 
is my conviction that, under such a system as that which he recommends 
to us, a copy of Clarissa would have been as rare as an Aldus or a Caxton. 

1 will give another instairce. One of the most instinctive, interesting, 
and delightful books in our language is Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Now 
it is well known that Boswell’s eldest son considered this book, considered 
the whole relation of Boswell to Johnson, as a blot in the escutcheon of 
the family. He thought, not perhaps altogether without reason, that his 
father had exhibited himself in a ludicrous and degrading light. And 
thus he became so sore and irritable that at last he could not bear to hear 
the Life of Johnson mentioned. Suppose that the law had been what 
my honourable and learned friend wishes to make it. Suppose that the 
copyright of Boswell’s Life of Johnson had belonged, as it well might, 
during sixty years, to Boswell’s eldest son. What would have been 
the consequence ? An unadulterated copy of the finest biographical 
work in the world would have been as scarce as the first edition of 
Camden’s Britannia. 

These are strong cases. I have shown you that, if the law had been 
what you are now going to make it, the finest prose work of fiction in the 
language, the finest biographioal work in the language, would very pro- 
bably have been suppressed. But I have stated my case weakly. The 
books which 1 have mentioned are singularly inoffensive books, books 
not touching on any of those questions which drive even wise men beyond 
the bounds of wisdom. There are books of a very different kind,.books 
which are the rallying points of great political and religious parties.- 
What is likely to happen if the copyright of one of these books should by 
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pursuit; and the whole rtation will be in the plot. On which side in*' 
deed should the public sympathy be when the question is whether some 
book as popular as Robinson Crusoe, or the Pilgrim’s Progress, shall be 
in every cottage, or whether it shall be confined to the libraries of the rich 
for the advantage ofthe great-grandson of a bookseller who, a hundred 5'ears 
before, drove a hard bargain for the copyright with the author when in great 
distress? Remember too that, when once it ceases to be considered as wron'g 
and discreditable to invade literary property, no person can say where the 
invasion will stop. The public seldom makes nice distinctions. The whole- 
some copyright which now exists will share in the disgrace and danger of 
the new copyright which you are about to create. And you will find 
that, in attempting to impose unreasonable restraints on the reprinting of 
the works of the dead, you have, to a great extent, annulled those 
restraints which now prevent men from pillaging and defrauding the 
living. If I saw, Sir, any probability that this bill could be so amended' 
in the Committee that my objections might be removed, I would notV 
divide the House in this stage. But I am so fully convinced that no 
alteration which would not seem insupportable to ray honourable and 
learned friend, could render his measure supportable to me, that 1 must 
move, though with regret, that this bill be read a second time this day 
six months. 


A SPEECH 

Delivered in a Committee of the House of Commons 
ON the 6th of April 1842. 

On the third of M.arch 1842, Lord Id then obtained permission to bring in a bill to 
amend the Law of Copj-rlght. This bill evtended the term of Copyright in a book ' 
- to twenty-five years, reckoned from the death of the author. 

On the sivth of April the House svent into Committee on the biU, and Mr Greene 
took the Chair. Severs! divisions took place, of which the result was that the plan 
suggested in the following Speech was, with some modifications, adopted. 

Mr Greene, — 1 have been amused and gratified by the remarks which 
my noble friend* has made on the arguments by which I prevailed on 
the Last House of Commons to reject the bill introduced Iiy a very able 
and accomplished man, Mr Serjeant T.alfoiird. -My noble friend has 
done me a high and rare lionour. For this is, I believe, the first occa- 
sion on whicli a speech made in one Parliament has been answered in 
another. I should not find it difficult to vindicate tlie soundness of the' 
leasons which I formerly urged, to set them in a clearer light, and to 
fortify them by additional facts. But it seems to me that we had better 
discuss the bill which is now on oiir table than the bill which was there 
fourteen months ago. Glad I am to find that there is a very wide 
difference between the two bills, and that my noble friend, though he 
has tried to refute my arguments, has acted as if he had been convinced 
by them. I objected to the term of sixty years as far too long. My 
noble friend has cut that term dowm to twenty-five years. I warned tlie 
House that, under the provi.sions of Mr Serjeant Talfourd’s bill, valimblo 
works might not improbably be suppressed by the representatives of 

\ 

* Lord Mahon. 
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must have in distributing the recompense which we wish to give to genius 
and learning. By every addition which we make to the certain term we 
diminish the influence of chance ; by erery addition which we make to 
the uncertain term we increase the influence of chance. I shall make 
myself best understood by putting cases. Take two eminent female 
writers, who died within our own memory, hladame D’Arblay and hliss 
Austen. As the law now stands, hliss Austen’s charming novels would 
have only from twenty-eight to tliirty-three years of copyright. For that 
extraordinary woman died young : she died before her genius was fully 
appreciated by the world. iSIadame D’Arblay outlived the whole genera- 
tion to which she belonged. Tlie copyright of her celebrated novel, - 
Evelina, lasted, under the present law, sixty-two years. Surely this in- 
equality is sufficiently great — sixty-two years of copyright for Evelina, 
only twenty-eight for Persuasion. But to my noble friend this inequality 
seems .not great enough. He proposes to add twenty-five years to 
Madame D’Arblay’s term, and not a single day to Miss Austen’s term. 
He would give to Persuasion a copyright of only twenty-eight 3’ears, as at 
present, and to Evelina a copyright more than three times as long, a copy- 
right of eighty-sevea j'ears. Now, is this reasonable? See, on the other 
hand, the operation of my plan. I make no addition at all to Madame 
D’Arblay’s term of sixt)’-two years, which is, in my opinion, quite long 
enough j but I extend Miss Austen’s term to forty-two years, which is, 
in my opinion, not too much. You see. Sir, that at present chance has 
too much sw.ay in this matter : that at present the protection which the 
State gives to letters is very unequally given. You see that if my noble 
friend’s plan be adopted, more will be left to chance than under the 
present system, and you will have such inequalities as are unknown 
under the present sj>steni. You see also that, under the sj'stem which I 
recommend, we shall have, not perfect certainty, not perfect equality, but 
much less uncertainty and inequality than at present. 

But this is not all. Isly noble friend’s plan is not merely to institute a 
lottery in which some writers will draw prizes and some will draw blanks. 
It is much worse than this. His lottery is so contrived that, in the vast 
majority of cases, the blanks will fall to the best books, and the prizes to 
books of inferior merit. 

Take Shakspeare. My noble friend gives a longer protection than I 
should give to Love’s Labourts Lost, and Pericles, Prince of Tj're j but 
he gives a shorter protection than I should give to Othello and Macbeth. 

Take Milton. Milton died in 1674. The copyrights of Milton’s great 
, works would, according to my noble friend’s plan, expire in 1699. Comus 
appeared in 1634, the Paradise Lost in 1668. To Comus, then, my 
noble friend would give sixty-five years of copyright, and to the Paradise 
Lost only' thirty-one years. Is that reasonable ? Comus is a noble poem : 
but who would rank it with the Paradise Lost ? Jly plan would give 
forty-two years both to the Paradise Lost and to Comus. 

Let us pass on from Milton to Dryden. My noble friend would give 
more than sixty years of copyright to Dryden’s worst works ; to the en- 
comiastic verses on Oliver Cromwell, to the Wild Gallant, to the Rival 
Ladies, toother wretched pieces as bad as anything written by Flecknoe or 
Settle : but for Theodore and Honoria, for Tancred and Sigismunda, 
for Cimon and Iphigenia, for Palamon and Arcite, for Alexander’s Feast, 
my noble friend thinks a copyright of twenty-eight years sufficient. Of 
all Pope’s works, that to which my noble friend would give the largest 
measure of protection is tlte volume of Pastorals, remarkable only as the 
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fourtli-rale works, a great advantage over the highest productions' of 
genius. It is impossible to account for the facts which I have laid before 
you by attributing them to mere accident. Their number is too great, 
their chaiacter too uniform. We must seek for some other e.xplanation ; 
and we shall easily find one. 

It is the law of our nature that the mind ;shall attain its full power by 
-slow degrees ; and this is especially true of the most vigorous minds. 
Young men, no doubt, have often produced works of great merit ; but it 
"would be impossible to name any writer of the first order whose juvenile 
peiformances were his best. That all the most valuable books of history, 
of philology, of physical and metaphysical science, of divinity, of political 
economy, have been produced by men of mature years will hardly be 
disputei The case may not be quite so clear as respects works of the 
imagination. And yet I know no work of the imagination of the veiy' 
highest class that was ever, in any age or countiy, pioduced by a nian 
under thirty-five. Whatever powers a youth may have received from 
nature, it is impossible that his taste and judgment can be ripe, that his 
mind can be richly stored with images, that he can have obseived the 
wicissitudes of life, that he can have studied the nicer shades of character. 
How, as hlarraontel very sensibly said, is a person to paint portraits 
who has never seen faces ? On the whole, I-believe that 1 may, without 
fear of contradiction, affirm this, that of the good books now extant in 
the world more than nineteen-twentieths were published after the writcis 
had attained the age of forty. If this be so, it is evident that the plan of 
my noble ftiend is framed on a vicious principle. For, while he gives to 
juvenile productions a very much larger piotection than they now enjoy, 
he does comparatively little for the works of men in the full maturity of 
their powers, and absolutely nothing .for any work which is published 
during the last three years of the life of the writer. For, by the existing 
law, the copyright of such a work lasts twenty-eight yeais from the pub- 
lication ; and my noble friend gives only twenty-five years, to be reckoned 
from the writer’s death. 

What I recommend is that the certain term, reckoned from the date of 
publication, shall be forty-two yeais instead of twenty-eight years. In this 
airangement there is no uncertainty, no inequality. The advantage which 
I propose to give will be the same to every book. No work will have so long 
a copyright as my noble friend gives to some books, or so short a copyright 
as he gives to others. No copyright tvill last ninety years. No copyright will 
end in twenty-eight years. To eveiy book published in the course of the 
last seventeen years of a writer’s life I give a longer tenn of copyright 
than my noble friend gives j and I am confident that no person versed in 
literary history will deny this, — that in general the most valuable works 
of an author are published in the course of the last seventeen years of his 
life. I will rapidly enumerate a few, and but a few, of the great works 
of English writers to which my pl.an is more favounable than my noble 
friend’s plan. To Lear, to Macbeth, to Othello, to the Fairy Queen, to the 
Paradise Lost, to Bacon’s Novum Organum and De Augmentis, to Locke’s 
.Essay on the Human Undei-standing, to Clarendon’s History, to 
Hume’s History, to Gibbon’s History, to Smith’s Wealth of Nations, to 
Addison’s Spectators, to almost ail the great works ofJBurke, to Clarissa 
and Sir Charles Grandison, to Joseph Andrews, Tom Jones and Amelia, 
and, with the single exception of Waveriey, to all the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, I give a longer term of copyright than my noble friend gives. Can 
he match that list? Does not that list contain what England has pro- 
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Sir, I cannot conscientiously assent to this motion. And yet I must 
-admit that/’tlie honourable Member for Finsbury* has framed it tvith con- 
siderable skill. He has done his best to obtain the support of all those 
timid and interested politicians who think much more about the security 
of their seats than about the security of their country. It would be very 
convenient to me to give a silent vote with him. I should then have it in 
my power to say to the Chartists of Edinburgh,^ “ AVhen your petition 
was before the House I was on your side : 1 was for giving you a full 
hearing.” I should at the same time be able to assure my Conservative 
constituents that I never had supported and never would support the 
Charter. But, Sir, though this course would be very convenient, it is 
one which my sense of duty will not suffer me to take. When questions 
of private right are before us, we hear, and we ought to hear, the argu- 
ments of the parties interested in those questions. But it has never been, 
and surely it ought not to be, our practice to grant a hearing to persons 
who petition for or against a law in which they have no other interest 
than that which is common between them and the whole nation. Of the 
many who petitioned against slavery, against the Roman Catholic claims, 
against the com laws, none was suffered to harangue us at the bar in sup- 
port of his views. If in the present case we depart from a general rule 
which everybody must admit to be a very wholesome one, what inference 
can reasonably be drawn from our conduct, except this, that we think the 
petition which we are now considering entitled to extraordinary respect, 
and that we have not fully made up our minds to refuse what the peti- 
tioners ask ? Now, Sir, I have fully made up my mind to resist to the 
last the change which they urge us to make in the constitution of the 
kingdom. I therefore think that I should act disingenuously if I gave 
my voice for calling in orators whose eloquence, I am certain, will make 
no alteration in my opinion. I think too that if, after voting for hearing 
the petitioners, I should then vote against granting their prayer, I should 
give them just ground for accusing me of having first encouraged and 
then deserted them. That accusation, at least, they shall never bring 
against me. 

The honourable Member for Westminster f has expressed a hope that 
the language of the petition udll not be subjected to severe criticism. If 
he means literary criticism, I entirely agree with him. The style of this 
composition is safe from any censure of mine j but the substance it is 
' absolutely necessary that we should closely examine. What the peti- 
tioners demand is this, that wedo forthwith pass what is called the People’s 
Charter into a law without alteration, diihinution, or addition. This is 
the prayer in support of which the honourable Member for Finsbury would 
have us hear an argument at the bar. Is it then reasonable to say, as 
some gentlemen have said, that, in voting for the honourable hlember’s 
motion, they -mean to vote merely for an inquiry into the causes of the 
public distress ? If any gentleman thinks that an inquiry into the causes 
of the public distress would be useful, let him move for such an inquiry. 
I will not oppose it. But this petition does not tell us to inquire. It tells 
us that we are not to inquire. It directs us to pass a certain law word 
for word, and to pass it udthout the smallest delay. 

I shall. Sir, notwithstanding the request or command of the petitioners, 
venture to exercise my right of free speech on the subject of the People’s 
Charier. There is, amorrg the six points of the Charter, one for which I 


*Mr Thomas Duncombe. 
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ends of government. Tliey are only means. Nations have nourished 
\rithout hereditar}' sovereigns or assemblies of nobles ; and, though F 
should be very sorry to see England a republic, I do not doubt that she 
might, as a republic, enjoy prosperitj’, tranquillity,' and high consider- 
ation. The dread and aversion with which I regard universal suffrage 
would be greatly diminished, if I could believe that die woist effect 
which it v.'ould produce would be to give us an elective first magistrate 
and a senate instead of a Queen and a House of Peers. My firm con- 
r'iction is that, in our comitry, universal .suffrage is incompatible, not with 
this or that form of government, but with all forms of government, and 
with everything for the sake of which foms of government exist; tliat it 
is incompatible with propert)’, and that it is consequently incompatible 
with civ'ili'ation. 

It is not necessary for me in this place to go through the arguments 
which prove beyond dispute that on the security of property civilisation 
depends ; that, where property is insecure, no climate however delicious, 
no soil however fertile, no conveniences for trade - - ’ ■ .' ■ 

natural endowments of body or of mind, can prevent : 
into barbarism ; that where, on the other hand, men are protected in the 
enjoyment of what has been created by their industiy and laid up by their 
self-denial, society will advance in arts and in wealth notwithstanding the 
sterility of the earth and the inclemency of the air, notwithstanding 
heavy taxes and destntetive xvars. Those persons who say that England 
has been greatly misgoverned, that her legislation is defective, that her 
wealth has been squandered inuhjustand impolitic contests with Ameiiea 
and with France, do in fact bear the strongest testimony to the tnttli of 
my doctrine. For that our country has made and is making great pro- 
gress in .all that contributes to the material comfort of man is indisputable. 
If that progress cannot be asciibed to the wisdom of tire Government, to 
what can we ascribe it but to the diligence, the energy, the thrift of 
indisiduals ? And to what can we ascnije that diligence, -that. energy, 
that thrift, except to the security wliicli property has during many gene- 
rations enjoyed here? Such is the power of this gieat principle that, 
even in the last war, tire most costly xvar, beyond all comparison, that ever 
was svaged in this world, the Government could not lavish wealth so fast 
as the productive classes created it. 

If it be admitted that ou the institution of property the well-being of 
society depends, it follon s surely that it « ould be madness to give supreme ' 
power in the state to a class which would not be likely to respect that 
jnstiUition. And, if this be conceded, it seems ta me to follow that it 
would be madness to grant the prayer of this petition. I entertain no 
hope that, if xve place the government of the kingdom in the h.ands of 
tlie majority of the males of one-and-twenty told by the head, the instjtn- 
tion of property wilt be respected. If I am asked why I entertain no 
such hope, I answer, because the hundreds of thousands of males of 
twenty-one uho have signed this petition tell me to entertain no such 
hope ; because they tell me that, if I trust them with power, the first use 
which they will make of it will be to plunder ever>' man in the kingdom 
who has a good coat on his back and a good roof over his head. God 
forbid that I should put an unfair construction on their language ! I xvill 
read their own words. .This petition, be it remembered, is an authorita- 
tive declaration of the wishes of those who, if the Charter ever becomes 
law, will return the great majority of the House of Commons ; and these 
are their words : “.Your petitioners complain, that they are enoimonsly 
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taxed to pay the interest of whnt is called tlie national debt, a debt 
amounting at present to eight hundred millions, being only a portion of 
tiie enormous amount expended in cmel and expensive wavs for the sup- 
pression of all liberty by men not authorised by the people,' and who 
consequently had no right to tax posterity for the outrages committed by 
them upon mankind.’’ If these words mean anything, they mean that 
the present generation is not bound to pay the public debt incurred by our 
ralers in past times, and that a national bankmptcy would be both just 
and politic. For my part, I believe it to be impossible to make any 
distinction between the right of a fundholder to his dividends and the right 
of a landowner to his rents. And, to do the petitioners justice, I must 
say that they seem to .be much of the same mind. Theyjire for dealing 
with fundholder and landowner alike. They tell us that nothing rvill 
“unshackle labour from its miseiy, until the people possess that power 
under which all monopoly and oppression must cease ; and your peti- 
tionei-s respectfully mention the existing monopolies of the suffrage, of 
paper money, of machineiy, of land, of the public press of religion, 
of the means of travelling and transit, and a host of other evils too 
numerous to mention, all aiising from class legislation.” Absurd a.s 
this hubbub of words is, pait of it is intelligible enough. \Yhat can the 
monopoly of land mean, except property in land ? The only monopoly 
of laml which exists m England is this, that nobody can sell an acre of 
land which does not belong to him. And what can the monopoly of ma- 
chineiy mean but property in machinery? Another monopoly which is 
to cease is the monopoly of the me.ans of tmvelling. In other words all 
the canal property and railway property in the kingdom is to be confis- 
cated. What other sense do the words bear? And tiiese are only speci- 
mens of the reforms which, in the language of the petition, are to.unshackle 
lahour from its miser)'. Tliere remains, it seems, a host of similar mono- 
polies too numerous to mention ; the monopoly I ])resume, which a 
draper has of his own stock of cloth ; the monopoly svln'cli a lialter has of 
his own stock of hats ; the monopoly which we all have of our furniture, 
bedding, and clothes. In sliort, the petitioners ask you to give them 
power 111 order tliat they may not leave a man of a hundred a year in the 
realm. 

I am far from wishing to throw any blame on the ignorant crowds 
which have flocked to tiie tables where tliis petition was exliibited. 
-Nothing is more natural than that the labouring people should be de- 
ceived by the arts of such men as the author of this absurd and wicked 
composition. We ourselves, with all our advantages of education, are 
often very ci'eduloiis, very impatient, very siiortsighted, when we ' are 
tried by pecaniaiy distress or bodily pain. We often rcrort to means of 
itnmediate relief wliich, as Reason tells us, if we would listen to her,"are 
certSin to aggravate our sufferings. Men of great abilities and knowledge 
have ruined their estates and their constitutions in this svay. How then 
can we wonder that men less instructed than ourselves, and tried by pri- 
vations such as we have never known, should be easily misled liy moun- 
tebanks who promise impossibilities? Imagine a well-meaning laborious 
mechanic, fondly attached to Iris wife and children. Bad times come. He 
sees the wife whom he loves grow thinner and paler ever)' day. His little 
ones cr)' for bread, and he has none to give them. Then come the pro- 
fiKsional agitators, the tempters, and tell him that there is enough 
and more than enough for everybody, and that he has too little only because 
landed gentlemen, fundholders, bankers, manufacturers, railway proprie- 
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toisf shopkeepers have too much. Is it strange that the poor man should 
be deluded, and should eagerly sign such a petition as this ? The inequality 
rvith which wealth is distributed.forces itself on eveiybody’s notice. It is 
at once perceived by the eye. The reasons which irrefragably prove this 
inequality to be necessary to the well-being of all classes are not equally 
obvious. Our honest working man has not received sueh an edi^calion 
as enables him to undei-stand that the utmost distress that he has ever 
known is prosperity when compared with the distress which he would ' 
have to endure if there were a single month of general anarchy and 
plunder. But you say, it is not the fault of the labourer that he is not well 
educated. Most true. It is not his fault. But, though he has no share 
in the fault, he will, if you are foolish enough to give him supreme power 
in the state, have a very large share of the punishment. You say that, if the 
Goverament had not culpably omitted to establish a good system of public 
instruction, the petitioners would have been fit for the elective franchise. 
But is that a reason for giving them the franchise when their own petition 
proves that they are not fit for it ; when they give us fair notice that, if we let 
them have it, they will use it to our ruin and their own ? It is not neces- 
sary now to inquire whether, with universal education, we could safely have 
universal suffrage. What we are asked to do is to give universal suffrage 
before there is universal education. Have I any unkind feeling towards 
these poor people ? No more than I have to a sick friend who implores 
me to git'e him a glass of iced water which the physician has forbidden. 
No more than a humane collector in India has to those poor peasants 
who in a season of scarcity crowd round the granaries and beg with tears 
and piteous gestures that the doors may be opened and the rice distri* 
buted. I would not give the draught of water, because I know that it 
would be poison. I would not give up the keys of the granary, because 
I know that, by doing so, I should turn a scarcity into a famine. And 
in the same way I would not yield to the importunity of multitudes who, 
exasperated by suffering and blinded by ignorance, demand with' wild 
vehemence the liberty to destroy themselves. 

But it is said. You must not attach so much importance to-this peti- 
tion. It is very foolish, no doubt, and disgraceful to the author, be he 
who he may. But you must not suppose that those who signed it 
approve of it. They have merely put their names or their marks without 
weighing the sense of the document which they subscribed. Surely, Sir, 
of all reasons that ever were given for receiving a petition uuth peculiar, 
honours, the strangest is that it expresses sentiments diametrically opposed 
to the real sentiments of those who have signed it. And it is a not less 
strange reason for giving men supreme power in a state that they sign- 
political manifestoes of the highest importance without taking the trouble 
to know what the contents are. But how is it possible for us to believe 
that, if the petitioners had the power wliich they demand, they would not 
use it as they threaten ? During a long course of years, numerous 
speakers and writers, some of them ignorant, others dishonest, have been 
constantly representing the Government as able to do, and bound to doj 
things which no Government can, udthout great injury to the country, 
attempt to do. Every man of sense knows that the people support the 
Government. But the doctrine of the Chartist philosophers is that it is 
the business of the Government to support the people. It is supposed 
by many that our rulers possess, somewhere or other, an inexhaustible 
storehouse of all the necessaries and conveniences of life, and, from mere 
hardheartedness, refuse to distribute the contents of this magazine among 
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the poor. We liave all of us read speeches and tracts in which it seemed 
to be taken for granted that we who sit here have the power of working 
miracles, of sending a showeV of manna on the West Riding, of striking 
the 'earth and furnishing all the towns of Lancashire with abundance of 
pure water, of feeding all the cotton-spinners and weavers who are out of 
work with five loaves and two fishes. There is not a working man who 
has not' heard harangues and read newspapers in which these follies 
are taught.- And do you believe that as soon as you give the working 
men absolute and irresistible power they will forget all this ? Yes, Sir, 
absolute and irresistible power. The Charter would give them no less. 
In every constituent body throughout the empire the working men will, 
if we grant the prayer of this petition, be an irresistible majority. In eveiy 
constituent body capital will be placed at the feet of labour ; knowledge will 
be home down by ignorance ; and is it possible to doubt what the result 
must be? The honourable lilember for Bath and the honourable Member for 
Rochdale are now considered as very democratic members of Parliament. ' 
They would occupy a very different position in a House of Commons 
elected by universal suffrage, if they succeeded in obtaining seals. They 
would, I believe, honestly oppose every attempt to rob the public credi- 
tor. They would manfully say, “Justice and the public good require 
that this sum of thirty millions a year should be paid;” and they would, 
immediately be reviled as aristocrats, monopolists, oppressors of the poor, 
defenders of old abuses. And as to land, is it possible to believe that 
the millions who have been so long and loudly told that the land is their 
estate, and is wrongfully kept from them, should not, when they have 
supreme power, use that power to enforce what they tliink their rights? 
What could follow but one vast spoliation? One vast spoliation 1 That 
would be bad enough. Tliat would be the greatest calamity that ever 
fell on our country. Yet would that a single vast spoliation were the 
worst ! No, Sir ; in the lowest deep there would be a lower deep. The 
first spoliation would not be the last. How could it? All the causes 
which had produced the first spoliation would still operate. They would 
operate more powerfully than before. The distress would be far greater 
than before. The fences which now protect property tvould all have 
been broken through, levelled, swept away. The new proprietors would 
have no title to show to anything that they held except, recent robbery. 
With what iface then could they complain of being robbed ? What 
would be the end of these things? Our experience, God be praised, 
does not enable us to predict it with certainty. We can only guess. 
My guess is that we should see something more horrible than can be 
imagined — something like the siege of Jerusalem on a far larger scale. 
There would be many millions of human beings, crowded in a narrow 
space, deprived of all those resources which alone had made it possible 
for them to exist in so narrow a space ; trade gone ; manufactures gone ; 
credit gone. What could they do but fight lor the mere sustenance of 
nature, and tear each other to pieces till famine, and pestilence following 
in the train of famine, came to tunr the terrible commotion into a more 
temble repose? The best event, the very best event, that I can antici- 
pate, — and what must the state of things be, if an Englishman and a 
Whig calls such an event the very best? — the very best event, I say, 
that I can anticipate is that out of the confusion a strong military' des- 
potism may arise, and that the sword, firmly grasped by some rough 
hand, Tnay give a sort of protection to the miserable wreck of all that 
immense prosperity and glory'. But, as to the noble institutions under 
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ivliicli our country has tnade sucli progress in liljerly, in M-esilli, in knou'. 
- ledge, in arts, do not deceive yourselves into the belief that "'e should 
ever see them again. We should never sce’them again. e should not 
deserve to see them. All those nations •which envy.our greatness would 
insult our downfall, a downfall which would he all our own work ; and 
the history of our calamities would be told thus : England had iiistUu- 
tions which, though imperfect, yet contained within themselves the 
means of remedying every’ imperfection ; those institutions her legislators 
, wantonly’ and madly threw away; nor'could they’ urge in their e.'tntse 
even the wretched plea that they were deceived by’ false promises ; for, 
in the very iretition with the prayer of which they were weak enough' to 
comply, they uere told, in the plainest terms, that public ruin would be 
tlie effect of their compliance. 

Thinking thus. Sir, I tvill oppose, with every faculty which God has 
given me, every’ motion which directly or intiiiectly tends to the granting 
of universal suffrage. This motion I think, tends that ■way. If any 
gentleman heie is piepared to vote for universal suffrage with a full view 
of all the consequences of universal suffi-age as they are set forth in this 
petition, he acts with perfect consistency in voting for (his motion. But, 
I must say’, I heard with some surprise the honourable baronet theJIem- 
ber for Leicester ^ say that, though he utterly disapproves of the petition, 
though he thinks of it just .as I do, he wishes the petitioners to be heard 
at tlte bar in e.vplanation of their opinions. I conceive that their opinions 
are quite sufficiently explained already’ ; and to such opinions I am not 
disposed to pay any extraordinary mark of respect, I shall give a dear 
and conscientious vote against the motion of the honourable Slember for 
Einsbury’ ; and I conceive that the petitioners will liave much less reason 
to complain of my open hostility than of the conduct of the honourable 
hlember, tvho tires to propitiate them by consenting to hear their 
oratoiy’, but has fully made up his mind not to comply with their 
demands. 


A SPEECH 

Delivered iic the House of Comsions on tBe 
gxH or March 1843. 

On the ninth of Marcli 1843, Mr Vernon Smith, Member for Northampton, made the 
following motion : 

“That this House, having regard to the high and important functions of the 
Governor General of India, the mixed character of the native population, and the 
recent measures of the Court of Directors for discontinuing any seeming sanction 
to idolatry in India, is of opinion that the conduct of Lord Ellenborough in 
issuing the General Orders of the sixteenth of November 1830, aud in addressing 
the letter of the same date to ail the chiefs, princes, and people of India, respect- 
ing the restoration of the gales of a temple to Somnaiith, is unu ise, indecorous, 
and reprehensible.” 

Mr Emerson Tcnncnt, Secretarj' of the Board of Control, opposed the motion. 
In reply to him tlie follouing Speech was made. 

Tlie motion was rejected by egz rotes to 157. 

Speaker, — If the practice of the honourable gentlenian, the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Control, had been in accordance with his precepts, if he 

* Sir Jolm Easthope. . 
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hadjiot, after C'diortnig us to confine ouraeKes strictly to the subject before 
us^ rambled fai from that subject, I should have reframed from all digres- 
sion. Foi m truth there is abundance to be said touching both the sub- 
stance and the style of this Pioclamation I cannot, howerer, leare the 
honourable gentleman’s peioration entirely unnoticed. But I assure 
him that I do not mean to wander fiom the question before us to any 
great distance or for any long time 

I cannot but woiidei, Sir, that he who has, on this, as on former occ.a- 
sions, exhibited so much ability and acuteness, should have gravely repie- 
sented it as a ground of complaint, that my right honourable friend the 
Membei for Noithampton has made this motion m the Goveinoi General’s 
absence. Does the honourable gentleman mean that this House is to be 
interdicted fioiu ever considering m what manner Her Majesty’s Asiatic 
subjects, a hundied millions m number, aie governed? And hoiv can we 
consider how they are governed without consideiing the conduct of him 
who IS governing them ’ And how can we consider the conduct of him 
who Is governing them, except in his absence > Foi my own part, I can 
say for mj self, and I may, I doubt not, say for my right honourable friend 
the Membei for Northampton, that we both of iis wish, with all oui 
hearts and souls, that we weie discussing this question m the presence of 
Lord Ellenboiough. Would to heaven, Sn, for the sake of tlie cieditof 
England, and of the mleiests of India, that the noble loid vveie at this 
moment under out galleiy ' But, Sii, if there be any Governor who has 
no right to complain of remarks made on him in his absence, it is that 
Govenioi who, foigettiiig all oflicial decorum, forgetting howamportant it 
IS that, while the individuals who seive the biate are changed, the State 
should preset ve Its identity, nisei ted m a public procl.amation lefiections 
on his piedecessoi, a piedeccssor of whom, on the present occasion, I will 
only say that lus conduct had deserved a very ditlerent letuin lam con- 
fident that no enemy of Loid .Vuckiand, if Loid Auckland has an 
enemy' m the House, will deny that, whatever faults he may have com- 
iiiitted, he was faultless with respect to Loid Ellenborotigh No 
biolliei could have laboured moie assiduously foi the interests and the 
hoiioui of a brother than Lord Auckland laboured to facilitate Loid 
Llleiiborough’s arduous task, to piepare for Lord Eileiiboroiigh the 
means of obtaining success and glory. And what was the requitaP 
A pioclamation by Loid Ellenborough, stigmatising the conduct 
of Lord Auckland And, Sir, since the honouralile gentleman the 
Sccietaiy of the Board of Control has thought fit to divert the debate 
fiom its propel course, I will venture to request that he, or the honour- 
able diiector who sits behind him,* will vouchsafe to give us some 
explanations on an important point' to which allusion has been made. 
Lord Ellenborough has been accused of having publicly announced that 
our tioops were about to evacuate Afghanistan before he had ascertained 
that our captive countrj'iiien and countiywomen had been restored to 
liberty'. This accusation, which is certainly a senous one, the honourable 
gentleman, the Secietaiy of the Board of Control, pronounces to be a 
mere calumny. Now', Sir, the proclamation which announces the yvlth- 
diavv mg of the troops bears date the first of October 1842. \\ hatjl vv ish 

to know IS, whether any member of the Government, or of the Couit of 
Director', will ventuie to affirm that on the first of Octobei’TSqo, the 
Governor General knew that the piisoners had been set at liberty ? I 
believe that no iiiembei either of the Government or of tile Court of 

■“Sir James Ho^g 
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Directors will ventrrre to nffirni any snch thing. .It seems certain that on 
the first of October the Governor General could not know that the 
prisoners were safe. Kevertheless, the honourable gentleman the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Control assures us that, when the proclamation 
was drawn up, the Governor General did know that the prisoners were 
safe. What is the inevitable consequence? It is this, tliat the.date is a 
false date, that the proclamation was written after the first of October, 
and antedated ? And for what reason was it antedated ? I am almost 
ashamed to tell the House what I believe to have been the reason. I 
believe that Lord Ellenborough affixed the false date of the first of 
October to his proclamation because Lord Auckland’s manifesto again.st 
Afghanistan was dated on the first of October. I believe that Lord 
Ellenborough wished to make the contrast between his own success and 
his predecessor’s failure more striking, and that for the sake of this paltry, 
this childish, triumph, he antedated his proclamation, and made it appear 
to all Europe and all Asia that the English Government was indifferent 
to the fate of Englishmen and Englishwomen who were in a miserable 
captivity. If this be so, and I shall be surprised to hear any person deny 
that it is so, I must say that by this single act, by writing those words, 
the first of October, the Governor General proved himself to be a man 
of an ill-regulated mind, a man unfit for high public trust. 

I might. Sir, if I chose to follow the example of the honourable gentle- 
/ man the Secretary of the Board of Control, advert to many other matters. 
I might call the attention of the House to the systematic manner in 
which the Governor General has exerted himself to lower the character 
and to bretik the spirit of that civil service on the respectability and 
efficiency of which chiefly depends the happiness of a hundred millions 
of human beings. I might say much about the financial committee which 
he appointed in the hope of finding out blunders of his predecessor, but 
whicit at last found out no blunders except his own. But the question 
before us demands our attention. That question has Iwo sides, a serious 
and a ludicrous side. Let us look first at the serious side. Sir, I disclaim 
in the strongest manner all intention of raising any fanatical outcry or of 
lending aid to any fanatical jjroject. I would very much rather be the 
victim of fanaticism than its tool. If Lord Ellenborough were called in 
question for having given an impartial protection to the professors of differ- 
ent religions, or for restraining unjustifiable excesses into which Christian 
missionaries might have been hurried by their zeal, I would, widely as I have 
always differed from him in politics, have stood up in his defence, though 
1 had stood up alone. But the charge against Lord Ellenborough is that 
he has insulted the religion of his q\vn country and the religion of millions 
of the Queen’s Asiatic subjects in order to pay honour to an idol. And 
this the right honourable gentleman the Secretary of the Board of Con-' 
trol calls a trivial charge. Sir, I think it a very grave charge. Her 
Majesty is the ruler of a larger heathen population than the world ever 
saw collected under the sceptre of a Christian sovereign since the days of- 
the Emperor Theodosius. What the conduct of nilers in such circum- 
stances ought to be is one of the most important moral questions, one of 
the most important political questions, that it is possible to conceive. 
There are subject to the British rule in Asia a hundred millions of people 
who do not profess the Christian faith. The Mahometans are a minority : ' 
but their importance is much more than proportioned- to their number : 
for they are an united, a zealous, an ambitious, a warlike class. The 
great majority of the population of India consists of idolaters, blindly 
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under ihc wheels of which crazy devotees "flung themselves at every 
festival to be crushed to death. We sent guards of honour to escort 
pilgrims to the places of worship. We actually made oblations at the 
shrines of idols. All this was considered, and is still considered, by some 
prejudiced Anglo-Indians of the old school, as profound policy. I believe 
that there never was so shallow, so senseless a policy. We gained 
nothing by it. We lowered ourselves in the eyes of those whom we, 
meant to flatter. We led them to believe that we attached no import- 
ance to the difference between Christianity and heathenism. Yet how 
vast that difference is 1 I altogether abstain from alluding to topics 
wirich belong to divines. I speak merely as a politician anxious for the 
morality and llie tempoial well-being of society. And, so speaking, I 
say that to countenance the Brahmmical idolatry, and to discountenance 
that leligioii which has done so raucli to promote justice, and mercy, and 
freedom, and aits, and sciences, and good government, and domestic 
happiness, which has struck off the chains of the slave, which has 
niilig.ated the horrors of war, which has raised women from servants 
and playthings into companions and friends, is to commit high tre.ason 
against humanity and civilisation. 

Gradually a better system was introduced. A great man whom we 
have lately lost, Lord Wellesley, led the way. He prohibited the. im- 
molation of female children ; and this was the most unquestionable of 
all his titles to the gratitude of his country. In the year 1813 Parlia- 
rucnt gave new facilities to persons who were desirous to proceed to 
India as misstonaiies. Lord William Bentinck abolislied the Suttee. 
Shortly afterwards tiie Home Government sent out to Calcutta the im- 
portant and valuable despatch to which reference has been repeatedly 
made in the course of this discussion. That despatch Lord Glenelg 
wrote , — 1 was then at the Board of Control, and can attest the fact, — 
with his own hand. One paragraph, the sixty-second, is of the highest 
moment. 1 know that paragraph so well that I could repeat it ivord for 
word. It contains in short compass an entire code of regulations for the 
guidance of British fimclionaries in matters relating to the idolatry of 
India. The orders of the Home Government were express, that the 
arrangements of the temples should be left entirely to the natives. A 
certain discretion was of course left to the local authorities as to the time 
and manner of dissolving that connection which had long existed between 
the English Government and tlic Biahminical superatition. But the prin- 
ciple was laid down in the clearest iriaimer. This was in Febniary 1833. 
In the year 1838 anotliei desiialch was sent, ivliicli referred to the sixty- 
second paragraph in Lord Glencig’s despatch, and enjoined the Indian 
Government to observe the rules contained in that paragraph. Again, 
in the year 1S41, precise orders were sent out on the same subject, 
orders wliicli Lord Eilenborough seems to me to have studied carefully 
for the express purpose of disobeying them point by point, and in the 
most direct manner. You murmur : but only look at the orders of the 
Directors and at the pioclaniation of the Governor Geiieial. The 
orders are, distinctly and positivel}', that the British authoritie.s in 
India shall have noiliing to do with the temples of the natives, shall 
make no presents to those temples, shall not decorate those temples, 
shall not pay any military honour to those temples. Now, Sir, the 
first charge which I bring against Lord Eilenborough k, tliat he 
has been guilty of an act of gross disobedience, that he has done that’ 
which was forbidden in the strongest tenns by those from whom his 
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power is derived. The Home Government saj's, Do not interfere in the 
concerns of heathen temples. Is it denied that Lord Ellenborongh has 
interfered in the concerns of a heathen temple ? ' The Home Government 
says, Make.no presents to heathen temples. Is it denied that Lord 
Ellenborongh has proclaimed to all the world his intention to make a 
present to a heathen temple? The Home Government says, Do not 
decorate heathen temples. Is it denied that Lord Ellenborongh has pro- 
claimed to all the world his intention to decorate a heathen temple ? The 
Home Government says, Do not send tioops to do honour to heathen 
tcmple.s. Is it denied that Loid Ellcnboioiigh sent a body of troops to 
escort these gates to a heathen temple? To be sure, the honourable 
gentleman Uie Secietary of the Board of Control tries to get lid of this 
part of the case in rather a whimsical manner. He says that it is impos- 
sible to believe tint, by sending troops to escort the gates, Lord EUen- 
boiough can have meant to pay any maik of respect to an idol. And 
tvhy? Because, says the honourable gentleman, the Court of Directors 
had given positive orders that troops should not be employed to pay 
matks of respect lo idols. Why, Sir, undoubtedly, if it is to be taken 
for granted that Lend Ellenborough is a perfect man, if all oitr leasonings 
aie to proceed on the supposition that he cannot do wrong, then I admit 
the force of the honouiable gentleman’s argument. But it seems to me a 
strange and dangerous thing to infer a man’s innocence merely from the 
flagrancy of his guilt. It is certain that the Home authorities ordered 
the Govemor General not to employ the troops in the sci vice of a temple. 
It is certain that Loid Elleiiboiough employed the troops to escoit a 
tiophy, an oblation, which he sent to the restored temple of Somnauth. 
Yes, tlie restored temple of Somnauth. Those are his lordship’s words. 
They have given rise to some discussion, and seem not to be understood 
by everybody in the same sense. We all know that this temple is in 
ruins. I am confident that Lord Ellenborough knew it to be in ruins, 
and that his intention was to rebuild it at the public cbaige. That is the 
obvious meaning of his woids. But, as this meaning is so monstrous 
that nobody here can venture to defend it, his friends pretend that he 
believed tlie temple to have been aheady restoied, and that he had no 
thought of being himself the restorer. IIow can I believe this? How 
can I believe that, when he issued this proclamation, he knew nothing 
about the state of the temple to which he proposed to make an olTering 
of such importance? He evidently kneiv that it had once been in ruins; 
or he would not have called it the restored temple. Why am I to sup- 
pose that he imagined it to have been rebuilt? He had people about’ 
him who knew it well, and who could have told him that it was in ruins 
still. To say that he was not aware that it was in ruins is to say that he 
put forth his proclamation without taking the trouble to ask a single 
question of those who were close at hand and were perfectly competent 
to give him information. Why, Sir, this defence is itself an accusation— 
I defy the honourable gentleman the Secretary of the Board of Control, I 
defy all human ingenuity, to get his lordship clear off from both the 
horns of this dilemma. Either way, he richly deserves a parliamentary 
censure. Either he published this proclamation in the recklessness of 
utter ignorance without making the smallest inquiry ; or else he, an 
English and a Christian Governor, meant to build a temple to a heathen 
god at the public charge, in direct defiance of the commands of his official 
superiors. Turn and twist the matter which way you will, you can make 
nothing else of it. The stain is like the stain of Blue Beard’s key, in the 
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nursery tale. As soon as you Lave scoured one side clean, the spot 
cornea out on the otlier. 

So much for the fust charge, the charge of disobedience. - It is fully 
made out : but it is not the heaviest charge which I bring against Lord 
Ellenborough.. I charge him with having done that which, even if it had 
not been, as it was, strictly forbidden by the Home authorities, it would 
still have been a high crime to do. He ought to have known, without 
any instructions from home, that it was his duty not to take part in dis- 
putes among the false religions of the East ; that it was his duty, in his 
official character, to show no marked preference for any of those religions, 
and to offer no marked insult to any. But, .Sir, he has paid unseemly 
homage to one of those religions ; he has grossly insulted another ; and he 
has selected as the object of his homage the very worst and most degr ading 
of those religions, and as the object of his insults the best and purest of 
them. The homage was paid to Lingamism. The insult was offered to 
iMahometanisra. Lingamism is not merely idolatry, but idolatry in its 
most pernicious form. The honourable gentleman the Secretary-of the 
Board of Control seemed to think that he had achieved a great victory 
when he had made out that his lordship's devotions had been paid, not 
to Vishnu, but to Siva. Sir, Vishnu is the preserving Deity of the 
Hindoo hlythology ; Siva is the destroying Deity; and, as far as I have 
any preference for one of your Governor General’s gods over another, I 
confess that my own tastes would lead me-to prefer the preserving to the 
destroying power. Yes, Sir; the temple of Somnauth was sacred to 
Siva ; and the honourable gentleman cannot but know by what emblem 
Siva is represented, and with what rites he is adored. I will say no 
more. The Governor General, Sir, is in some degree protected by the 
very magnitude of his offence. I am ashamed to name those things to . 
which he is not ashamed to pay public reverence. This god of destruc- 
tion, whose images and whose worship it would be a violation of decency 
to describe, is selected as the object of homage. As the object of insult 
is selected a religion which has borrowed much of its theology and much 
of its morality from Christianity, a religion which in the midst of Poly- 
theism. teaches the unity of God, and, in the midst of idolatry, strictly 
proscribes the worship of images. The duty of our Government is, as I 
.said, to take no part in the disputes between Mahometans and idolaters. 
But, if our Government does take a part, there cannot be a doubt that 
Mahometanism is entitled to the preference. Lord Ellenborough is of a 
different opinion. He takes away the gates from a hlahometan mosque, 
and solemnly offers them as a gift to a Pagan temple. Morally, this is a 
crime. Politically, it is a blunder. Nobody who knows anything of the 
Mahometans of India can doubt that this affront to their faith will excite 
their fieicest indignation. Their susceptibility on such points is extreme. 
Some of the most serious disasters that have ever befallen us in India 
have been caused by that susceptibility. Remember what happened at 
A'ellore in 1S06, and more recently at Bangalore. The mutiny of Vellore 
was caused by a slight shown to the Mahometan turban; the mutiny of 
Bangalore, by disrespect said to have been shown to a Mahometan place 
of 'vorahip. If a Governor General had been induced by his zeal for 
Christianity to offer any affront to a mosque held in high veneration by 
Mussulmans, I should think that he had been guilty of indiscretion such 
as proved him to be unfit for his post. But to affront a mosque of 
peculiar dignity, not from zeal for Christianity, but for the sake of this 
loathsome god of destniction, is nothing short of madness. Some 
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temporary popularity Lord Ellenborough may no doubt gain in some 
quarters. I hear, and I can well believe, that some bigoted Hindoos have 
liailed this proclamation with delight, and ha%'e begun to entertain a hope 
that the British Government is about to take their worship under its peculiar 
protection. But how long will that hope last ? I presume that the right 
honourable Baronet the First Lord of the Treasury does not mean to suffer 
India to be governed on Brahminic.al principles. I presume that he will 
not allow the public revenue to be expended in rebuilding temples, adorn- 
ing idols, and hiring courtesans. I have no doubt that there is already 
on the w.ay to India such an admonition as will prevent Lord Ellen- 
borough from persisting in the course on which he has entered. The 
consequence will be that the exultation of the Brahmins will end in mor- 
tification and anger. See then of what a complication of faults the Gov- 
ernor General is guilty. In order to curry favour with the Hindoos he 
has offered an inexpiable insult to the Mahometans; and now, in order 
to quiet the English, he is forced to disappoint and disgust the Hindoos. 
Bnt, apart from the irritating effect which these transactions must pro- 
duce on every part of the native population, is it no evil to have this con- 
tinual wavering and changing? TJiis is not the only case in which Lord 
Ellenborough has, with great pomp, announced intentions which he has 
not been able to carry into effect. It is his Lordship’s habit, lie put 
forth a notification that his Durbar was to be honoured by the presence 
of Dost Mahomed. Then came a notification that Dost Mahomed would, 
not make his appearance there. In the proclamation which we are now- 
considering his lordship announced to all the princes of India his resolu- 
tion to set up these gates at .Somnauth. The gates, it is now univei.sally 
admitted, will not be set up there. All India will see that the Govemor 
General has changed his mind. Tlie change may be imputed to mere 
fickleness and levity. It may be imputed to the disapprobation with 
which his conduct has been regarded here. In either case he appears 
in a light in which it is much to be deplored that a Governor General, 
.should appear. 

So much for the serious side of this business ; and now for the ludicrous, 
side. Even in our mirth, how'ever, there is sadness ; for it is no light, 
thing that he who represents the British nation in India should be a jest 
to the people of India. We have sometimes sent them governors whom 
they loved, and sometimes governors whom they feared ; but they never 
before had a governor at whom they laughed. Now, however, they 
laugh ; and how can we blame them for laughing, when all Europe and 
all America are laughing too? You see, Sir, tliat the gentlemen opposite- 
cannot keep their countenances. And no wonder. Was .siich a State 
paper ever seen in our language before ? And what is the plea set up for 
all this bombast ? Wliy, the honourable gentleman the Secretary of the 
Board of Control brings down to the House some translations of Pei-siam 
letters from native princes. Such lettem, .as everybody knows, nre u ritten- 
in a most absurd and turgid style. Tlie honourable gentleman forces us 
to hear a good deal of this detc.stable rhetoric ; and then he asks whj', if 
the secretaries of the Nizam and the King of Oude use all tlicse tropes and 
liyperboles, Lord Ellenborough should not indulge in the same sort of’ 
eloquence? Tlie honourable gentleman might as well ask wliy Lord 
Ellenborough should not sit cross-legged, why lie .should not let his 
beard grow to bis waist, why he should not wear a turban, why he- 
should not hang trinliets all .about his person, why he should not ride- 
about Calcutta on a horse jiiigliiig with bells and glittering uith false 
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pewls. The native princes do these things ; and ivliv siiouid not lie ? 
Why, Sir, simply because he is not a native prince, but an EngHsh 
Governor General. When the people of India see a Nabob or a Rajah 
in all his gaudy finery, they bow .to him with a certain respect. 
Tliey know that'the splendour of his garb indicates superior rank and 
wealth. But if Sir Charles 'Metcalfe had so bedizened himself, they 
would have thought that he was out of liis wits. They are not such fool.s 
as the honourable gentleman takes them for. Simplicity is not their 
fashion. But they understand and respect the simplicity of our fashions. 
Our plain clothing commands far more reverence than all the jewels which 
the mo't tawdry Zemindar wears ; and our plain language carries with 
it far more weight than the florid diction of the most ingenious Per- 
sian scribe. The plain language and the plain clothing are inseparably 
associated in the minds of our subjects with superior knowledge, with 
superior energy, with superior veiacity, with all the high and commanding 
qualities which erected, tind which still uphold, our empire. Sir, if, as 
the speech of the honourable gentleman the Secretary of the Board of 
Control seems to indicate, Lord Ellenborough has adopted this style on 
principle, if it be his lordship’s deliberate intention to mimic, in his State 
papers, the Asiatic modes of thought and expression, that alone would he 
a reason for rec.alling him. But the honourable gentleman is mistaken 
in thinking that this proclamation is in the Oriental taste. It bears no- 
resemblance to the very bad Oriental compositions which he has read to 
ns, nor to any other Oriental compositions that I ever saw. It is neither 
English nor Indian. It is not original, however ; and I will tell the 
House wheie the Governor General found his models. He has apparently • 
been studying the rants of the French Jacobins during the period of their 
ascendency, the Carmagnoles of the Convention, the proclamations issued 
by the Directory and its Proconsuls : and he has been seized with a 
desire to imitate those compositions. The pattern which he seems to have 
especially proposed to himself is the rhodomontade in which it was an- ■ 
nounced that the modem Gauls were marching to Rome in order to avenge 
the fate of Dumnorix and Vercingetorex. Everybody remembers those 
lines in which revolutionary justice is described by Mr Canning : — 

" Not she in British courts who takes her stand. 

The dawdling balance dangling in her hand ; 

But firm, erect, with keen reverted glance. 

The avenging angel of regenerate France, 

Who visits ancient sins on modern times, 

And punishes the Pope for Ctesar’s crimes.” 

In the same spirit and in the same style our Governor General has 
proclaimed his intention to retaliate on the Mussulmans beyond the 
mountains the insults which their ancestors, eight hundred years ago, 
offered to the idolatry of the Hindoos. To do justice to the Jacobins, 
however, I must say that they had an excuse which was wanting to the 
noble lord. The revolution had made almost as great a change in literary- 
tastes as in political institutions. The old masters of French eloquence 
had shared the fate of the old states and of the old parliaments. The 
highest posts in the administration were filled by persons who had no ex- 
perience of affairs, who in the general confusion had raised themselves by 
audacity and quickness of natural parts, uneducated men, or half educated 
men, who had no notion that the style in which they had heard the heroes 
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he would do well to ask some person who knew India intimately what 
the eflect both on the Jlaliometans and Hindoos was likely to be. I 
firmly believe that the Governor General either did not ask advice or 
acted in direct opposition to advice. Mr Maddock was with his lord- 
ship as acting Secretary. How I knorv enough of ^Ir Aladdock to be 
quite certain that he never counselled the Governor General to publish 
such a paper. I will panm my life that he either was never called upon 
to give an opinion, or that he gave an opinion adverse to the course 
which has been taken. No Governor General who was on good term’s 
with the civil sen'ice would have been, I may say, permitted to expose 
himself thus. Lord William Benlinck and Lord Auckland were, to be 
sure, the last men in the world to think of doing such a thing as this. But 
if either of those noble lords, at some unlucky moment when he was not 
quite himself, when Ins mind was' thrown off the balance by the pride 
and delight of an extraordinary success, had proposed to put forth such a 
proclamation, he would have been saved from committing so great a 
mistake by the respectful but earnest remonstrances of tliose in whom he 
placed confidence, and who were solicitous for his honour. From the 
appearance of this proclamation, therefore, I infer that the terms on which 
Loj'd Ellenborough is rvith the civil servants of the Company are such 
that those servants could not venture to offer him counsel when he most 
needed it. 

For these reasons. Sir, I think the noble lord unfit for high public tnist. 
Let us, then, consider the nature of the public trust which is now reposed 
in him. Are gentlemen aware that, even when he is at Calcutta, sur- 
rounded by his councillors, his single voice can carry any resolution con- 
cerning the executive administration against them all ? They can object : 
they can protest ; they can record their opinions in writing, and can 
require him to give in writing his reasons for persisting in his own 
course : but they must then submit. On the most important questions, 
on the question whether a war shall be declared, on the question whether 
' a treaty shall be concluded, on the question whether Uie whole system of 
land revenue established in a gieat province shall be changed, his single 
vote weighs down the votes of all who sit at the Board with him. Tlie 
right honourable Baronet opposite is a powerful minister, a more power- 
ful minister than any that we have seen during many years. But I will 
venture to say that his power over the people of England is nothing 
when compared with the power which the Governor General possesses 
over the people of Indi.x Such is Lord Ellenborough’s power when he 
is with his council, and is to some extent held in check. But where is 
he now? He has given his council the slip. He is alone. He has ne.ar 
him no person who is entitled and bound to offer advice, asked or un- 
asked : he asks no advice : and you cannot expect men to outstep the 
strict line of their official duty by obtinding advice on a superior by 
whom it would be ungraciously received. The danger of having a rash 
and flighty Governor General is sufficiently serious at the very best. But 
the danger of having such a Governor General up the countiy, eight or 
nine hundred miles from any person who has n right to remonstrate with 
him, is fearful indeed. Interests so Vast, that the most sober language 
in which they can be described sounds hyperbolical, are entrusted to a 
single man ; to a man who, whatever his parts may be, and they are 
doubtless considerable, has shown an indiscretion and temerity almost 
beyond belief: to a man who has been only a few months in India ; to a 
man who takes no counsel with those who are well acquainted with India. 
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I am Sony to say that I cannot reconcile it to my conscience to follow 
the advice which has been just given me by my hononrable friend the 
Member for Pomfret,* with all the authority which, as he has reminded 
us, belongs to his venerable youth. I cannot at all agree with him in 
thinking that the wisest thing that we can do is to suffer Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to go on in their own way, seeing that the way in which tliey 
have long been going on is an exceedingly bad one. I support the motion 
of my noble friend for these plain reasons. 

First, I hold that Ireland is in a most unsatisfactoiy, indeed in a most 
dangerous, state. \ 

Secondly, I hold that for the state in which Ireland is Her -Majesty’s' 
Ministers are in a great measure accountable, and .that they have not 
shown, either as legislators or as administrators, that they are capable of 
remedying the evils which they have caused. 

Now, Sir, - if I make out these two propositions, it will follow that it 
is the constitutional right and duty of the representatives of the nation to 
interfere ; and I conceive that my noble friend, by mowng for a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, has proposed a mode of interference which 
is both parliamentary and convenient. 

My first proposition, Sir, will scarcely be disputed. Both sides of the 
House are fully agreed in tliinldug that the condition of Ireland may well 
e.xcitc great anxiety and apprehension. That island, in extent about one 
fouUh of the United Kingdom, in population more than one-fourth, supe- 
rior probably in natural fertility to any area of equal size in Europe, 
possessed of natural facilities for trade such as can nowhere else be found 
in an equal extent of coast, an ine.xhaustible nursery of gallant soldiers, a 
country far more important to the prosperity, the strength, the dignity of 
this gieat empire tlian all our distant dependencies together, than the 
Canadas and tlie West Indies added to Soiuliem Afric,a, to Australasia, 
to Ceylon, and to the vast dominions of the Moguls, that island, Sir, is 
acknowledged by all to bo so ill affecied and so turbulent that it must, in 
any estimate of our power, be not added but deducted. You admit that 
you govern that island, not as you govern England and Scotland, but - 
as you govern your new conquests in Scinde ; not by means of flie 
respect which the people feel for the laws, but by means of bayonets, of 
artillery, of entrenched camps. 

My first proposition, then, I take to be conceded. Ireland is in a i 
dangerous state. Tlic question which remains to be considered is, whether 
for the state in which Ireland is Her Majesty’s Ministers are to he held 
accountable. ~ | 

Now, Sir, I at once admit that the distempers of Ireland must in part \ 
be attributed to causes for wliicli neither Her Majesty’s present hlinisters- 
nor any public men now living can justly be held accountable. I will not 
trouble the House with a long dissertation on those causes. But itisricces- 
sary, I think, to take at least a rapid glance at them : and in order to do so. 
Sir, we must go back to a period not only anterior to the birth of the states- 
men who are now arrayed against each other on the right and left of your 
chair, but anterior to tire birth even of the great parties of wliich those . 
statesmen are the leaders ; anterior to the days when the names of Tory . 
and M’hig, of court party and country party, of cavalier and roundhead, 
came into use ; anterior to the existence of those Puritans to whom the 
honourable Member for Shrewsburyj-i- in a very ingenious speech, ascribed 
all the calamities of Ireland. 

« Mr R. Milnes. 


t Mr Disraeli, 
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my supporters, 1 need not say, were men who had, like myself, been 
zealous for Catholic emancipation. I could not help remarking that the 
badge seemed rather incongruous. But 1 was told that the friends of 
Catholic emancipation in Yorkshire had always rallied under the orange 
banner, that orange was the colour of Sir George Savile, who brought in 
that bill which caused the No Popery riots of 1780, and that the veiy 
chair in which I sate was the chair in which Loid hlilton, now Earl 
Fitzwilliam, had triumphed after the great rictory which he won in 1 807 
over the No Popery party, then headed by the house of Plarewood. I 
thought how different an effect that procession would have produced at 
Limerick or Cork, with what howls of rage and hatred the Roman 
Catholic population of those cities would have pursued that orange flag 
which, to everj’ Roman Catholic in Yorkshire, was the memorial of con- 
tests maintained in favour of his own dearest rights. This circumstance, 
however slight, well illustrates the singular contrast between the histoi'y 
of England and the histoiy of Ireland. 

Well, Sir, twice during the seventeenth centurj' the Irish rose up 
against the English colony. Twice they were completelj' put down ; and 
twice they were severely chastised. The fimt rebellion was crushed by 
Oliver Cromwell ; the second by William the Third. Those great men 
did not u'e their victory evactly in the same way. The policy of Crom- 
well was wise, and strong, and straightforward, and cniel. It was com- 
prised in one r\ ord, which, as Clarendon tells us, was often in the mouths 
of the Englishry of that lime. That word was extirpation. The object 
of Cromwell was to make Ireland thoroughly Anglo-Saxon and Protestant. 
If he had lived twenty years longer he might perhaps have accomplished 
that work : but he died while it was incomplete ; and it died with him. 
The policy 0/ William, or to speak more correctly, of .those whose inclina- 
tions Williarn was under the necessity of consulting, was less able, less 
energetic, and, though more humane in seeming, perhaps not more 
humane in reality. Extirpation was not attempted. The Irish Roman 
Catholics were permitted to live, to be fruitful, to replenish the earth ; 
but they were doomed to be what the Helots were in Sparta, what the 
Greeks were under the Ottoman, what the blacks now are at New Y’ork. 
Ever)’ man of the subject caste was strictly excluded from public trust. 
Take what path he might in life, he was crossed at every step by some 
vexatious restriction. It was only by being obscure and inactive that he 
could, on his native soil, be safe. If he aspired to be powerful and 
honoured, he must begin by being an exile. If he pined for military 
glory, he might gain a cross or perhaps a hlarshal’s staff in the armies of 
France or Austria. If his vocation was to politics, he might distinguish 
himself in the diplomacy of Italy or Spain, But at home he was a mere 
Gibeonite, a hewer of wood and a drawer of water. The statute book of 
Ireland was filled with enactments whieh furnish to the Roman Catholics 
but too good a ground for recriminating on us when we talk of the bar- 
barities of Bonner and Gardiner ; and the harshness of those odious laws 
was aggravated by a more odious adminstration. Forpbad as the legis- 
lators were, the magistrates were worse still. In those evil limes 
originated that most unhappy hostility between landlord and tenant, 
which is one of the peculiar curses of Ireland. Oppression and 
turbulence reciprocally generated each other. The combination of 
rustic t)Ttmts was resisted by gangs of rustic banditti. Courts of 
law and juries existed only for tlie benefit of the dominant sect. 
Those priests uho were revered by millions as their natural advisers 
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and giiaidians, as the only authorised cxpositois of Christian trath, 
as the only authorised dispensers of the Christian saciaments, weie 
tieated hy the squires and squireens of the lading faction as no 
good-natured man would treat the vilest beggar. In this manner a cen- 
tuiy passed away. Then came the French Revolution and the gicat 
awahening of the mind of Euiope. It would have been wondeiful indeed 
if, wlien the happiest and most tranquil nations weie agitated by vague 
discontents and vague hopes, Iieland had remained at lest. Jacobinism, 
it is true, was not a very natuial ally of the Roman Catholic leligion 
But common enmities produce strange coalitions; and a stiange coalition 
was foimed. There was a tljird great using of the aboriginal population 
of the island against English and Protestant ascendency. That rising 
was put down by the sword ; and it became the duty of those ivho weie 
at the head of affairs to consider liow' the victory should be used. ' 

I shall not be suspected of being paitial to the memory of Mi Pitt. 
But I cannot lefuse to him the praise both of wisdom and of humanity, 
'when I compaie the plan which he foimed in that hour of triumph with 
the plans of those English nileis who had before him govemed li eland. 
Of Mr Pitt’s plan the Union was a pait, an e.vcellent and an essenlial 
pait indeed, but still only a part. We shall do gi eat injustice both to his 
head and to his heait, if we foiget that he was pci muted to cany into 
effect only some unconnected poitions of a comptehensive and well- 
concerted scheme. He wished to blend, not only the paihameiits, but 
the nations, and to make the two islands one in interest and affection. 
With that view the Roman Catholic disabilities w-eie to be lemoved : the 
Roman Catholic piiests weie to be placed in a comfortable and honoui- 
able position ; and measures weie to be taken foi the purpose of giving 
to Roman Catholics the benefits of liberal education. In truth, Mr 
Pitt’s opinions on those subjects had, to a gieat evteiit, been derived fioni 
a mind even more powerful and capacious than his own, fioiii the mind 
of Ml Burke. If the authority of these two great men had pievailed, I 
believe that the Union with Ireland w'ould now have been as sccuie, and 
as much beyond the reach of (agitation, as the Union wdth Scotland. The 
Paibanient in College Green would have been lemembeied as what it 
was, the most tyiannical. the most venal, the most unpiincipled assembly 
that ever sate on the face of this eaitli. I do not think that, by saying 
this, I can give offence to any gentleman fiom Iielaiid, howev'ei zealous 
for Repeal he may be : foi I only lepeat the language of Wolfe Tone. 
Wolfe Tone said that he had seen moie deliberative assemblies than most 
men ; that he h.ad'seen the English Pailiament, the Ameiican Congiess, 
the Flench Council of Elders and Council of Five Ilundied, the Batavian 
Convention ; but that he had nowheie found anything like the baseness 
and impudence of the scoundiels, as he called them, at Dublin. If Mi 
Pitt’s whole plan had been earned into execution, that infamous pailia- 
inent, that scandal to the name of parliament, w'ould have perished unre- 
gretted ; and the last day of its e.Mstence would have been lemembeied 
by the Roman Catholics of Iieland as the fiist day' of their civil and 
leligious liberty. The great boon which he W'oiild have confciied on them 
woidd have been gratefully received, because it could not have been 
n'-enbed to fear, because 'it would have been a boon bestowed by the 
])oweiful on the w'eak, by the victor on the vanquished. Unhappily, of 
all his projects for the benefit of Ireland the Union alone was carried into 
effect ; and therefore that ynion was an Union only m name. The Irish 
found that they had partedjwith at least the name and show of independ- 
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ciice, and lliat for lliis sacrifice of national pride they were to receive no 
coWpcnsation. The Union, whicli ought to have been associated in their 
minds with freedom and justice, was associated only with disappointed 
hopes and forfeited pledges. Yet it was not even tlien too late. It was 
not too late in 1813. It was not too late in iSsi. It was not too late 
in 1825. Yes : if, even in 1S25, some men who then were, as they no\v 
are, high in the service of the crown, could have made up their minds to 
do what they u ere forced to do four years later, that gieat work of con- 
ciliation wliich Mr Pitt had meditated might have been accomplished. 
Tlie machinery of agitation was not yet fully organized : the Government 
w.as under no strong pressure ; and therefore concession might stilljiave 
been received with thankfulness. That opportunity was suffered to 
escape ; and it never returned. 

In 1829, at length, concessions were made, were made largely, were 
made without the conditions which Mr Pitt would undoubtedly have 
demanded, and to which, if demanded by Mr Pitt, the whole body of 
Uoman Catholics would have eagerly assented. But those concessions 
ncre made reluctantly, made ungiaciously, made under duress, made 
fiom the mere dread of civil war. How then was it possible that they 
should pi oduce contentment and repose? What could be the effect of 
that sudden and profuse libeiality following that long and obstinate 
lesistance to the most reasonable demands, except to teach the Irishman 
that he could obtain ledress only by turbulence ? Could ho foiget that 
he had been, during eight and twenty years, supplicating Parliament for 
justice, uiging those unanswerable arguments which prove that the rights 
of conscience ought to be held s.acred, claiming the periormance of pro- 
mises made by ministci'S .and princes, and that he had supplicated, argued, 
claimed the perfounauce of promises in aaiin? Could he forget that two 
generations of the most profound thinkers, the most brilliant wits, the 
most eloquent orators, had written and spoken for him in vain? Could 
he forget that the greatest statesmen who took his part had paid dear for' 
their generosity? Mr Pitt endeavoured to redeem his pledge ; and he 
was driven from office. Lord Grey and Lord Grenville endeavoured to 
do but a very small part of what hir Pitt had thought right and expe- 
dient ; and they weie driven from office. Mr Canning took the same 
side ; and his reward was to be worried to death by the party of which 
he was the brightest ornament. At length, when he was gone, the 
Roman Catholics began to look, not to cabinets and parliaments, but to 
themselves. They displayed a formidable array of physical force, and 
yet kept within, just within, the limits of the law. The consequence was 
that, in two yeai-s, nrore than any prudent friend had ventured to demand 
for them was granted to them by their enemies. Yes ; within two years 
after Mr Canning had been laid in the transept near us, all that he would 
have done, and more than he could have done, was done by his perse- 
cutors. IIow was it possible that the whole Roman Catholic population 
of Ireland should not take up the notion that from England, or at le.ast 
from the party which then govenicd and which now governs England, 
rrotlring is to be got by reason, by' entreaty, by patient endurance, but 
everything by intimidation ? That tardy repentance deserved no grati- 
tude, and obtained none. The whole rrrachinery of agitation was com- 
plete and in perfect order. The leaders had tasted the pleasures of 
popularity; the multitude had tasted the ple.asurcs of e.\'citement. Both 
the demagogue and his audience felt a craving for the daily stimulant. 
Grievances enough remained, God knows, to serve as pretexts for agita- 
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tioh : Aticl the whole conduct of the Govemment had led the sufferers to 
believe that by agitation alone could any grievance be removed. 

Such, Sir, is the history of the rise and progiess of the disorders of 
Ireland. jNIisgovemment, lasting without interruption from the reign of 
Henry the Second to the reign of William the Fourth, has left us an 
immense mass of discontent, which will, no doubt, in oidinaiy times, 
make the task of any statesman whom the Queen may call to power 
Sufficiently difficult. But though this be tiuc, it is not less tiue, 
that the immediate causes of the extiaoidinary agitation which 
alarms us at this moment is to be found in the misconduct of Her 
Majesty’s piescnt adviseis. For, Sir, though Ireland is alw.ays 
combustible, Ireland is not always on fne. We must distinguish 
between the chronic complaints which are to be attributed to remote 
causes, and the aaite attack which is brought on by receiit impru- 
dence. For though Ihcie is alw.ays a predisposition to disease in 
I hat unhappy society, the violent paro.xysms come only at intervals. 
I must own that I am indebted for some of Iny imageiy to the 
light honourable Baronet the First Loitl of the Tieasiny. M’hen he sate 
on this bench, and was only a candidate for the great place which he 
now fills, he compared himself to a medical man at the bedside of a 
patient. Continuing his metaphor, I may say that his inognosis, his 
diagnosis, his treatment, have all been wrong, I do not deny that the 
Case was difficult. The sufferer was of a very ill habit of body, and luad 
foimeily suffered many things of many physicians, and, .among otheis, I 
must say, of the right honomablc Baronet himself. Still the malady had, 
a very short time ago, been got under, and kept under by the judiciou.s 
lisU of lenitives ; and there was reason to hope that if that s.alutniy legi- 
men had been steadily followed, there arould have been a speedy im- 
provement in the general healtli. Unhappily, the new State hygeist 
chose to apply irritants which have produced a .succession of convulsive 
fits,-each more violent than that which preceded it. To drop the figure, 
it is impossible to doubt that Lord Melbourne’s government was popular 
uith the great body of the Roman Catholics of Irel.and. It is impossible 
to doubt that llie two 'Viceroys whom he sent to Ireland were more loved 
rand hoUoUied by the Irish jieoplc than any Viceroys before rvhoUr the 
sword of state has ever been borne. Under the late Government, no 
doubt, the eilipirc was threatened bj' many dangers ; but, to ivhalever 
quaiter the Minister might look rvitlr uneasy apprehension, to Ireland 
they could always look with confidence. ^Vllen bad men raised dis- 
trnbances hero, when a Chartist rabble fired on the Queen’s soldiers, 
numerous regiments could, without the smallest risk, bo spared from 
IVeland. When a rebellion broke out in one of our colonies, — a rebellion 
loo which it might have been e.\pecled that the Irish would regard with 
favour, for it was a rebellion of Roman Catholics against Protestant 
rulers, — even then Ireland was true to the general interests of the enrpite, 
and trxrops were sent ftem Mrrnbtcr and Conirauglrt to put dowrr in- 
surrection in Canada. No person will deny that if, in 1S40, vr e had 
, Unhappily beeir forced into war-, and if a hostile at my had landed in Bantry 
Bay, the whole population of Cork and Tipperary would have risen up 
to defend the throne of Her Majesty, and would have offered to the in- 
vaders a resistance as deterirrined as would have been offered by the 
men of Kent or Norfolk. Arid by what means was this salutary effect 
produced?- Not by great legislative reforms : for, utrfor tunately, that 
Governnrent, though it had the will, had not the power to.cariysuch 
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reforms against the sense of a strong minority in this House, and of a 
decided majority of the Peers. No, Sir; this effect was produced merely 
l)y the wisdom, justice, and humanity with which the e.^isting law, de- 
fective as it might he, was administered. The late Government, calum- 
niated and thwarted at everj’ turn, contending against the whole influence 
of the Established Church, and of the great body of the nobility and 
landed gentr)-, yet did show a disposition to act kindly and fairly 
towards Ireland, and did, to the best of its power, treat Protestants and 
Roman Catholics alike. If we had been as strong as our successors in 
parliamentarj’ support, if we had been able to induce the two Houses to 
follow in legislation the same principles by which we were guided in 
administration, the Union with Ireland would now have been as secure 
from the assaults of agitators as the Union with Scotland. But this was 
not to be. During six years an opposition, formidable in numbers, for- 
midable in ability, selected as the especii object of the fiercest and 
most pertinacious attacks those very acts of the Government which had, 
after centuries of mutual animosity, half reconciled the two islands. 
Those Lords Lieutenant who, in Ireland, were venerated as no preceding 
Lord Lieutenant had ever been venerated, were here reviled as no pre- 
ceding Lord Lieutenant had ever been reviled. Every action, every word 
which was applauded by the nation committed to their care, uas here im- 
puted to them as a crime. Every bill framed by the adsdsers of the 
Crown for the benefit of Ireland was either rejected or mutilated. A 
few Roman Catholics of distinguished merit were appointed to situations 
which were indeed below their just claims, but which were higher than 
any member of their Church had filled during many generations. Two 
or three Roman Catholics were sworn of the Council ; one took his seat 
at the Board of Treasurj’ ; another at the Board of Admiralty. There 
was great joy in Ireland ; and no avonder. What had been done was 
not much ; but the ban had been taken off ; the Emancipation Act, 
which had been little more than a dead letter, was at length a reality. 
But in England all the underlings of the great Tory party set up a howl 
of rage and hatred worthy of Lord George Gordon’s No Poperj^ mob. 
The right honourable Baronet now at the head of the Treasury, with his 
usual pntdence, abstained from joining in the cry, and was content to 
listen to it, to enjoy it, and to profit by it. But some of those who 
ranked next to him among the chiefs of the opposition, did not imitate his 
politic reserve. One gi'eat man denounced the Irish as aliens. Another 
called them minions of Poperj’. Those teachers of religion to whom 
millions looked up with affection and reverence were called by the Pro- 
testant press demon priests and surpliced ruffians, and were denounced 
from the Protestant pulpit as pontiffs of Baal, as false prophets who were 
to be slain with the sword. We were reminded that a Queen of the 
chosen people had in the old time patronised the ministers of idolatry, 
and that her blood had been given to the dogs. Not content with 
throwing out or frittering down every' law beneficial to Ireland, not con- 
tent with censuring in severe terms every act of the executive government 
which gave satisfaction in Ireland, you, yes you, who now fill the great 
offices of state, assumed the offensive. From obstruction y'ou proceeded to 
aggression. You brought in a bill which you called a Bill for the Re- 
gistration of Electors m Ireland. We then told y’ou that it was a bill 
for the wholesale disfranchisement of the electors of Ireland. We then 
proved incontrovertibly that, under pretence of reforming the law of pro- 
cedure, you were really altering the substantive law ; that, by making it 
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impossible for any man to vindicate his right to vote without trouble,' 
expense, and loss of time, you were really taking away the votes of tens 
of tliousands. Vou denied all this then. You veiy' coolly admit it all 
now. Am I to believe tliat you did know it as well in 1841 as in 1844? 
lias one new fact been brought to light? Has one argument been dis- 
covered which was not, three or four years ago, urged twenty, thirty, 
forty times in this House ? Why is it that you have, when in power, 
abstained from proposing that change in the mode of registration which, 
when you were out of power, you represented as indispensable? You 
excuse yourselves by saying that now tiie responsibilities of office are 
upon you. In plain words, your trick has served its purpose. Your 
object, — for I will do justice to your patriotism, — your object was not to 
ruin your country, but to get in 5 and you are in. Such public virtue 
desen-ed such a reward, a reward which has turned out a punishment, a 
reward ti-hich ought to be, while the world lasts, a warning to unscrupu- 
lous ambition. Many causes contributed to place you in your present 
situation. But the chief cause was, beyond all doubt, the prejudice 
which you excited amongst the English against the just and humane 
manner in which the late Ministers governed Ireland. In your impa- 
tience for office, you called up the devil of religious intolerance, a devil 
more easily evoked than dismissed. He did your work ; and he holds j'our 
-bond. You once found him an useful slave : but you have since found him 
a hard master. It was pleasant, no doubt, to be appkauded by high church- 
men and low churchmen, by the Sheldonian Theatre and by Exeter Hall. 
It was pleasant to be described as the champions of the Protestant faith, as 
the men who stood up for the Gospel against that spurious liberality which 
made no distinction between tiuth and falsehood. It was pleasant to hear 
your opponents called by every nickname tliat is to be found in the foul 
vocabulary of the Reverend Hugh Macneill. It was pleasant to hear that 
they were the allies of Antichrist, that they were the serv.ants of the man 
of sin, that they were branded with the mark of the Beast. But when all 
lliis slander and scurrility had raised you to power, when you found that 
you had to manage millions of those who had been, year after year, con- 
stantly insulted and defamed by yourselves and your lacqueys, your hearts 
began to fail you. Now you tell us that you have none but kind and 
respectful feelings towards the Irish Roman Catholics, that you wish to 
conciliate them, that you wish to carry the Emancipation Act into full 
effect, that nothing would give you more pleasure than to place on the 
bench of justice a Roman Catholic lawyer of conseiwative politics, that 
nothing would give you more pleasure than to place at the Board of 
'I'reasuiy, or at the Board of Admiralty, some Roman Catholic gentleman 
of conservative politics, distinguished by his talents for business or debate. 
Your only reason, you assure us, for not promoting Roman Catholics is 
that all the Roman Catholics are your enemies ; and you ask whether any 
Minister can be expected to promote his enemies. For my part I do not 
doubt that you rvould willingly promote Roman Catholics : for, as I 
have said, I give you full credit for not wishing to do your country more 
harm than is necessary for the purpose of turning out and keeping out 
the Whigs. I also fully admit that you cannot be blamed for not pro- 
moting your enemies. But what I want to know is, how it happens iliat 
all the Roman Catholics in the United Kingdom are your enemies. /rVas 
such a thing ever heard of before ? Here are six or seven millions of 
people of all professions, of all trades, of all grades of rank, fortune, in- 
tellect, education. Begin with the premier Beer, the Earl Marshal of 
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the realm, the chief of the How-ai-d-!, the heir of the hlowbrays and Filz- 
nians, and go dornt through earls, barons, baronets, lawyeis, and mer- 
chants, to the very poorest peasant that eats his potatoes without salt in 
Mayo ; and nil these millions to a man are annyed against the Govern- 
ment. How do you explain this ? Is there any natur-al connection be- . 
tween the Roman Catholic theology and the political theories held by 
Whigs and by reformers more deniocratical than the Wliigs? Not only 
is there no natural connection, but there is a natural opposition. Of all 
Christian sects the Roman Catholic Church holds highest the authority 
of antiquity, of tradition, of immemorial usage. Her spirit is eminently 
conservative, nu)’, in the opinion of all Protestants, conservative to an vm- 
reason.able and pernicious extent. A man who has been taught fiom 
thihlhood to regard with horror all innovation in religion is surely le.ss 
likely than another man to be a bold innovator in politics. It is pro- 
bable that a zealous Roman Catholic, if there were no disturbing cause, 
would be a Toiy ; and the Roman Catholics were all Toiies till you per- 
secuted them into Whiggism and Radicalism. In the civil war, how 
many Roman Catholics were tlierc in Fairfax’s army ? I believe, not one. 
They were all under the banner of Charles the First. When a rewatd of 
five thousand pounds was offered for Charles the Second alive or dead, 
when to conceal him was to nm a most serious risk of the gallows, it Was 
among Roman Catholics that he found shelter. It has been the same in 
other countries. When everything else in France wivs prostrate befoie tlie 
Jacobins, the Roman Catholic peasantry of Brittany and Poitoti still 
stood up for the House of Bourbon. Against the gigantic power of 
Napoleon, the Roman Catholic peasantry of the Tyrol maintained unaided 
the cause of the House of Hapsburg. It would be easy to multiply ex- 
amples. And can we believe, in defiance of all re.ason and of, all 
history, that, if tlie Ro'man Catholics of the United Kingdom had 
been tolerably well gomned, they would not have been attached to 
the Government ? In my opinion the Tories never committed so 
great an error as when they scourged away and spin tied away the 
Roman Catholics, hir Budie understood tliis well. The sentiment 
which, towards the dose of his life, held the entire possession of his mind, 
was a horror, — a morbid lionor it at last became, — of Jacobinism, and of 
everything that seemed to him to tend towards Jacobinism ; and, like a 
great statesman and philosopbcr, — for such lie was even in liis ciTOrs, — 
he perceived, and he taught Mv Pitt to perceive, that, in Vile war against 
Jacobinism, the RotUau Catholics were the natural allies of royalty and 
aristocracy. But the help of these allies was contumeliously rejected by 
those politlclaus who make themselves ridiculous by carousing on hlr 
Pitt’s birthday, while they abjure all Mr Pitt’s principles. The conse- 
quence is, as you are forced to own, that there is not in the whole king- 
dom a Roman Catliolic of note who is your fiieiid. Therefore, whatever, 
your inclinations may he, you must intrust power in Ireland to Protestants, 
to UUca-Protestants, lo men who, whether they belong to Orange lodges 
or not, ato in spirit Orangemen. Every appointment which you make 
increases the discontent of the Roman Catholics. Tlie more discontented 
they arc, the less you can venture to employ them. The way iti whicli 
you treated them while you were in opposition lias laised in them such n 
dislike and distrust of you that you cannot carry the Entancipation Act ■ 
into effect, though, as you tell us, and as I believe, you .sincerely desire 
to do so. As respects the offices of which you disjiosc, that Act is inill- 
and void. Of all the boons which that Act purports to bestow on Ro- 
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man Catholics they really enjoy only one, admission to Parliament : and 
that they svoidd not enjoy if you had been able three years ago to carrj’ 
your Irish Kegistration liill. You have wounded national feeling : you 
have wounded religious feeling : and the animosity which you have 
1 rinsed shows itself in a hundred ways, some of which I ablior, some of 
which I lament, but at none of which I can wonder. They are the 
natural effects of insult .and injurj' on quick and ill rcgidatcd sensibility. 
You, for your own purposes, inflamed the public mind of England against 
Ircl.and ; and you hare no right to be siirpiiscd by finding that the public 
mind of Ireland is inllamed against England. You called a fourth jiait 
of the people of the United Kingdom aliens : and you must not blame 
them for feeling and acting like aliens. You have filled every public 
department with their enemies. What then could you expect but that 
they would set up .against your Eonl Lieutenant and your official hier- 
mchy a more ]iowciful chief and a more powerful oig.ani/ation of their 
own? They remember, and it would be strange indeed if they had for- 
gotten, nhat under the same chief, .and by a similar organiration, they 
Cxtolted fiom you in 1829 ; and they arc detcimined to try Mhether you 
arc bolder and more obstinate now than then. 

.Such .are the difficulties of this ciisis. To a great extent they are of 
ymir own making. jVnd what have you done in order to get out of 
them? Great statesmen have soinetimc.s committed great mist.akcs, and 
yet have by wisdom and firmness extricated themselves from the einb.ar- 
Inssmcnts which tho-e mistakes h.ad caused. Let us see whether you are 
entitled to r.ank among such statcsincn. And first, what, — comm.anditig, 
as you do, a groat m.ajoiity in this and in the other House of Parliament, 
— what have you done in the w.ay of legislation? The answer is very 
short and simple. 'J'he beginning and end of all your legislation for 
Ireland will be found in the Anns Act of last se.ssion. You will hatdiy 
call that conciliation ; and I shall not call it coercion. It was mete petty 
annoyance. It satisfied nobody. We called on you to ledre.'s the 
wrongs of Ireland. M.atiy of your own friends callcil on you to stille her 
complaints. (Inc noble ami leanied person was so much disgusted by 
your remissness that he employed his own great abilities ami his own 
valuable time in framing a new coercion bill for you. You were deaf 
alike to us and to him. The whole fndt of your legislative wisdom was 
this one p.altiy tc.ising police regulation. 

Your e.xccutivc administration through the whole recess has been nne 
long blunder. 'J’he way in which your Lord Lieutenant .and his advisers 
.acted about the Clontarf meeting would alone justify a severe vote of 
censure. The noble loial, the Sccrctaiy for the Colonics,* has told us 
that the Government did all that was possible to caution the jicople 
.against attending that meeting, and that it would be unreasonable to cen- 
sure men for not performing inqiossibilitics. Now, .Sir, the ministers 
themselves acknowledge that, as early as the morning of the Friday which 
preceded the day fixed for the meeting, the Lord Lieutenant dctcnnineil 
to put forth a proclamation against the meeting. Yet the proclamation 
w.as not published in Dublin and the subuibs till after nightfall on 
Saturd.ay. 'I'he meeting was fixed for the .'sunday moining. Will any 
person li.ave the hardihood to assert that it was im]iossible to h.ave a 
proclamation drawn up, printed and circulated, in twenty-four hours, nav 
ill si.x hoiim? It is idle to talk of the necessity of weighing well the worels 
of such a document. The Lord Lieutenant should have weighed well the 
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value of the lives of his royal mistress’s subjects. Had he done so, there can 
be no doubt that the proclamation might have been placarded on every 
avail in and near Dublin early in the forenoon of the Saturday. The 
negligence of the Government would probably’ have caused the loss of 
many lives but for the interposition of the man avhom you are persecuting. 
Fortune stood your friend ; and he stood your friend ; and thus a slaughter 
mote terrible than that which took place twenty-five years ago at Man-, 
Chester was averted. 

But you avere incorrigible. No sooner had you, by strange good lucl:, 
got safe out of one scrape, than you made haste to get into another, out 
of avhich, as far as I can see, you have no chance of escape. Y ou insti- 
tuted the most unavise, the most unfortunate of all state prosecutions. 
You seem not to have at all knoaa-n avhat you were doing. It appears 
never to have occurred to you that theie was any difference between a 
criminal proceeding which was certain to fi-v the attention of the whole 
civilised world and an ordinary qui tarn action for a penalty. The 
evidence was such and the law such that you were likely to get a verdict 
and a judgment ; and that was enough for yon. Now, Sir, in such a case 
as this, the probability of getting the verdict and the judgnrent is only a 
part, and a very small part, of what a statesman orrglrt to consider. ' 
Before you determined to bring the most able, the most powerful, the 
most popular of your opponents to the bar as a crimitKrl, on account of 
the manner in which he had opposed you, you ought to have asked your- 
selves whether the decision which you expected to obtain from the 
tribunals woirld be ratified by the voice of your own country, of foreign 
countries, of posterity ; whether the general opinion of mankind might 
not be that, though you were legally in the right, you were morally in the 
wrong. It was no common person that you were bent on punishing. 
About that person I feel, I own, considerable difficulty in saying anything. 
He is placed in a situation which would prevent generous enemies, which 
has prevented all tlie members of this House, with one ignominious 
e.xception, from assailing him acrimoniously. I will try, in speaking of 
him, to pay the respect due to eminence and to misfortune without 
violating the respect due to truth. 1 am convinced that the end which 
he is pursuing is not only mischievous but unattainable : and some of the 
means which he has stooped to use for the puipose of attaining that end 
I regard with deep disapprobation. But it is impossible for me not to 
see that the place which he holds in the estimation of his counli-j’men is 
such as no popular leader in our history, I might perhaps say in the 
history of the world, has ever attained. Nor is the interest which he 
inspires confined to Ireland or to the U nited Kingdom. Go where you will 
on the Continent : visit any coffeehouse : dine at any public table : embaik 
on board of any steamboat : enter any diligence, any railway carriage ”• 
from the moment that your accent shows you to be an Englishman, the 
very first question asked by your companions, be they what they may, 
physicians, advocates, merchants, manufacturers, or what we should call 
yeomen, is certain to be “ ^Yhatwill be done with Mr O’Connell?” Look- 
over any file of French journals ; and you will see what a space he occu- 
pies in the eyes of the French people. It is most unfortunate, but it is a 
truth, and a truth which we ought always to bear in mind, that there is 
among our neighbours a feeling about the connection between England 
and Ireland not very much unlike the feeling which exists here about the 
connection between Russia and Poland. All the sympathies of all con- 
tinental politicians are with the Irish. ^Ye aie regarded as the oppres- 
sors, and the Irish as the oppressed. An insurrection in Ireland would 
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liavc the good wislies of a great majority of the people of Europe. And, 
Sir, it is natural that it should be so. For the cau‘;e of the Irish repealers 
h.as two different aspeets, a democratic aspect, and a Roman Catholic 
aspect, and is therefore regarded with favour by foreigners of almost every 
shade of opinion. The extreme left, — to use the French nomenclature, — 
nishes success to a great popular movement against the throne and the 
aristocracy. The extreme right wishes success to a movement headed by 
the bi.shops and priests of the true Church against a heretical government 
and a heretical hierarchy. The consequence is that, in a contest with 
Ireland, you will not have, out of this island, a single wcll-Vrdsher in the 
world. I do not say this in order to intimidate yon. But I do say that, 
on an occasion on which alt Christendom was watching your conduct with 
an unfriendly and suspicious eye, you should have carefully .avoidcrl every- 
thing that looked like foul iday. Unhappily you were loo much bent on 
gaining the victory ; and you Iiave gained a victory more disgraceful and 
disastJous than any defeat. Mr O'Connell has been convicted : but you 
cannot deny that he has been wronged : you cannot deny that irregulari- 
ties have been committed, or th.at the effect of those irregularities has 
been to put you in a better situation and him in a worse situation than the 
law contemplated. It is admitted that names which ought to have been 
in the jury-list were not there. It is admitted that all, or almost all, the 
names which were wrongfully excluded were the names of Roman Catho- 
lics. As to the number of those who were wrongfully excluded there is 
some dispute. An affidavit has been produced which puts the number at 
twenty-seven. The right honotinable gentleman, the Recorder of Dublin, 
who of course puts the number as low as he conscientiously can, admits 
twenty-four, llut some gentlemen maintain that this irregularity, though 
doubtless blamable, cannot have had any effect on the event of the trial. 
What, they ask, are twenty' or twenty-seven names in seven hundred and 
twenty? Why, Sir, a very simple arithmetical c.alcul.ation will show that 
the irregularity tv.as of grave importance. Of the seven hundred and 
twenty, forty'-eight were to be selected by lot, and then reduced by 
alternate striking to twelve. The forty-eighth part of seven hundred 
and twenty is fifteen. If, therefore, there had been fifteen more 
Roman Catholics in the jury-list, it would have been an even chance 
that there would have been one Roman Catholic more among the 
forty-eight. If there had been Iwcnly-scven more Roman Catholics 
in the list, it would have been almost an even chance that there would 
have been two Roman Catholics more among the forty-eight. Is it 
impossible, is it improbable that, but for this trick or this blunder, — I 
tvill not now inquire which, — the result of the trial might have been 
different? For,rcmember the powcravliich the law gives to a single juror. 
Me can, if his mind is fully made up, prevent a conviction. I heard 
murmurs when I used the tvord trick. Am I not justified in feeling a doubt 
which it is quite evident that Mr Justice Perrin feels ? He is reported to 
have said, — and I take the report of ncwsp.apers favourable to the Govern- 
ment, — he is reported to have said that there had been great careless- 
ness, great neglect of duty, that there were circumstances which raised 
grave suspicion, and that he w.as not prepared to say that the irregularity 
w.as accidental. The noble lord the Secretary for the Colonies has ad- 
' monished us to pay respect to the judge.s. I am sure that I i>.ay the 
greatest respect to everything that falls from Mr Justice Perrin, He 
must know much better than I, much better than any English gentleman, 
what artifices are likely to be employed by Irish fimctionaries for the 
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purpose of packing a jurj- ; and he tells us that he is not satisfied that this 
irregularity was the efiect of mere inadvertence. But, says the light 
honourable Baronet, the Secretar)* for the Home Department, “ I am 
not responsible for this irregularit}-.” Most tnie : and nobody holds the 
right honourable Baronet responsible for it. But he goes on to say, “ I 
lament this irregulaiity most sincerely : for I believe that it has raised a 
prejudice against the administration of justice.” Exactly so. That, is 
'just what I say. I say that a prejudice has been created against thead- 
rainstration of justice. I say that a taint of suspicion has been thrown on 
the verdict ivhich } ou have obtained. And I ask whether it is right and 
decent in you to aWil yourselves -of a verdict on which such a taint has 
been thrown? The only wise, the onlj' honour.able course open to you 
was to say, “ A mistake has been committed : thatmistake has given us 
an unfair advantage ; and of that advantage we will not make use.” 
Unhappily, the time when you might have taken this course, and might 
thus to a great extent have lepaired your former errors, has-been suffered 
to elapse. 

Well, you had forty-eight names taken by lot from this mutilated juiy- 
list ; and then came the striking. You stnickout all the Roman Catholic 
names ; and you give us your reasons for striking out these names, reasons 
which I do not think it worth while to e.\amine. The realqiiestion which 
you should have considered was this : Can a great issue between two" hos- 
tile religions, — for such the issue was, — be tried in a manner above all sus- 
picion by a juiy composed exclusively of men of one of those religions ? I 
know that in striking out the Roman Catholics you did nothing that was 
not according fo technical rules. But my great charge against you is that 
you have looked on this whole case in a technical point of view, that you 
liave been attorneys when you should have been statesmen. The letter 
of the law was doubtless with you ; but not the noble spirit of the law,' 
The jury de vicdidate lingua: is of immemorial antiquity among us. Sup-" 
pose that a Dutch sailor at Wapping is accused of stabbing an English- 
nian in a brawl. The fate of tlie culprit is decided by a mix'ed body, by 
si.x Englishmen and six Dutchmen. .Such were the secunties which the 
wisdom and justice of our ancestors gave to aliens. Y ou are ready enough 
to call Mr O’Connell an alien when it sen-esyour purposes to do so. You 
are ready enough to inflict, on the Irish Roman Catholic all the evils of 
alienage. But the one privilege, the one advantage of alienage, you deny 
him. In a case which of all cases most require a }\iry de medielale, in a 
case which sprang out of the mutual hostility of races and sects, you pack 
a jury' all of one race and all of one sect. "Why, if you were detennined 
to go on with this unhappy proscaition, not have a common jury ? There 
was no difficulty in having such a jury ; and among the jurors might 
have been some respectable Roman Catholics who were not mernbers of 
the Repeal Association. A verdict of Xot Guilty from such a jury 
would have done you infinitely less harm than the verdict of Guilty wliicli 
you have succeeded in obtaining. Yes, you have obtained a veidictof 
Guilty ; but you have obtained that verdict from twelve men brought to- 
gether by illegal means, and selected in such a manner that their decision 
can inspire no confidence. You have obtained that verdict by the help 
of a Chief Justice of whose charge I c.an hardly trust myself to speak. 
To do him right, however, I will say that his charge was not, as it has 
been c-alled, unprecedented ; for it hears a very close resemblance to some 
charges which may be found in the state trials of the reign of Charles tlie 
.Second. However, with this jury-list, wnth this jury, with this judge, 
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you liavc a vcnlict. And ivliat have you gained by it? Have you 
pacified lieland? No doubt there is just at the picsent luoiucnt an 
appaicnt tranquillity ; but it is a tranquillity more niauning than tuibu- 
lencc. The Irish u’lll be quiet till you begin to put the sentence of in\- 
jirisonment into c\ccution, because, feeling the deepest interest in the fate 
of their pcisecuted Tiibunc, they uill do nothing that can be piejudicial 
to him. But uill they be quiet lyhen the door of a gaol has been closed 
on him? la it possible to believe that an agitatoi, u-hom they adored 
u Idle liis agitation U'as a souicc of jirofit to him, will lose his hold on 
I heir afTections by being a maityr in what they consider ns their cause? 
If I, who am strongly attached to the Union, who believe that the Kc- 
peal of the Union would be fatal to the cmpiie, and who think klr 
O’ConneH’s conduct highly icpichcnsibic, cannot conscientiously say that 
he has had a fair tiial, if the prosecutors Ihcinsclvcs are forced to own 
that things have happened which have c.vcited a picjudice against the 
verdict and the judgment, what must be the feelings of the people of 
Iivland, who believe not merely that he is guiltless, but that he is the 
best fiicnd that they ever had ? lie will no longci be able to harangue 
them : but his uiong.s uill stii their blood moic than his eloquence ever 
did; nor will he in confinement be able lo e.seici.sc that influence which 
has so often restrained them, even in theii most excited mood, fiom pio- 
cceding lo acts of violence. 

Turn where wc will, the prospect is gloomy; and that which of all 
things most distuibs me is this, that your cxiicrience, sharp as it has 
been, docs not seem to have made you wiser. All that I have been able 
lo collect fiom your declarations leads me to np|)ichcml that, whiIe_yoit 
continue to hold power, the fiiluic will be of a piece with the past.' .\s 
to your e.\ccutive administration, you hold out no hope that it uill be 
other than it has been. If wc look back, )our only icinedics for the 
disorders of Ii eland have been an impolitic state ino'ccntion, an unfair 
stale trial, barracks and sokhers. If uc look forwaid, you promise us no 
icincdies but an unjust .sentence, the harsh evccution of that sentence, 
mote bairacks and more soldiers. 

You do indeed Ity to hold out hopes of one or two legislative icforins 
beneficial lo Ireland ; but these hopes, I am afiaid, will prove delusive. 
You hint that- you have piepaied a Kegistiation bill, of which the effect 
will be lo extend the elective fiaiichitc. ^Vhal the piovisions of that bill 
may be uc do not know. But this we know, that the matter is one 
about which it is uttcily impossible foi you to do anything that shall be 
at once honourable lo yourselves and useful to the country. Before ue 
see yom plan, wc can say with pcifecl confidence that it must cither 
destroy the last icmnanl of the icineseiualivc system in Iieland, or the 
I.ist remnant of your own chai.actei for ronsislcncy. 

About the much agitated question of land teiniie you acknowledge that 
you have at picsent nothing lo propose. Wc arc to have a icpurl, but 
you cannot tell us when. 

'J'he Irish Church, ns at present constituted and endow cd, you aie fully 
dclennincd to uphold. On some fiiturc occasion, I hope lo be able to 
explain at l.aigc my view. son that subject. To-night I have cxh.austed 
my own slicngth, pud I have exhausted also, I am afraid, the kind indul- 
gence of the Iloiibc. T will thcieforc only advert very biicfly to some things 
which have been said about the Ciiuich in the course of the present debate. 

Several gentlemen opposite have spoken of the leligiotis discord yliich 
is the curse of Ireland in language which docs them honour ; and I ,am 
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only sorry that rvc are not to have their votes as well as their speeches. 
But from the Treasury bench we have heard nothing but this, that the 
Established Church is there, and that there it must and shall remain. As 
to the speech of the noble lord the Secretary for the Colonies, really when 
we hear such a pitiable defence of a great institution from a man of 
such eminent abilities, what inference can we draw but that the in- 
stitution is altogether indefensible? The noble lord tells us that the 
Roman Catholics, in 1757, when they were asking to be relieved from the 
penal laws, and in 1 792, when they were asking to be relieved from civil 
disabilities, professed to be quite willing that the Established Church 
should retain its endowments. What is it to us, Sir, whether they did or 
not? If you can prove, this Church to be a good institution, of course it 
ought to be maintained. But do you mean to say that a bad institution 
ought to be maintained because some people who have been many years 
in their graves said that they did not complain of it ? What if the 
Roman Catholics of the present generation hold a different language on 
this subject from the Roman Catholics of the last generation? Is this ^ 
inconsistency, which appears to shock the noble lord, anything but the 
natural and inevitable progress of all reform ? People who are oppressed, 
and who have no hope of obtaining entire justice, beg to be relieved 
from the most galling pait of what they suffer. They assure the op- 
pressor that if he will only relax a little of his severity they shall be quite 
content ; and perhaps, at the time, they believe that they shall be con- 
tent. But are e.xpressions of this sort, are mere supplications uttered 
under duress, to estop every person who utters them, and all his poste- 
rity lo the end of time, from asking for entire justice? Am I debarred 
from trj’ing to recover property of which I have been robbed, because, 
when the robber’s pistol was at my breast, I begged him to take every- 
thing that I had and to spare my life? Tlie noble lord knows well that, 
while the slave trade existed, the great men who exerted themselves tb 
put an end to that trade disclaimed all thought of emancipating the 
negroes. In those days, Mr Pitt, Mr Fox, Lord Grenville, Lord Gicy, 
and even my dear and honoured friend of whom I can never speak with- 
out emotion, Mr Wilberforce, always said that it was a calumny to accuse 
them of intending to liberate the black population of the sugar islands. 
In 1S07 the present Duke of Northumberland, then Lord' Percy, in the 
generous enthusiasm of youth, rose to propose in this House the abolition 
of slavery. Mr Wilberforce interposed, nay, 1 believe, almost pulled 
Lord Percy down. Nevertheless in 1833 the noble lord the Secretary 
for the Colonies brought in a bill to abolish slavery. Suppose that when 
he resumed his seat, after making that most eloquent speech in which he 
explained his plan to us, some West Indian planter had risen, and had 
said that in 1792, in 1796, in 1807, all the leading philanthropists had 
solemnly declared that they had no intention of emancipating the negroes ; 
would not the noble lord have answered that nothing that had been 
said by anybody in 1792 or 1S07 could bind us not to do what was right 
in 1S33? 

This is not the only point on which the noble lord’s speech is quite at 
variance with his orvn conduct. He appeals to the fifth article of the 
Treaty of Union. He says that, if we touch the revenues and pririleges 
of the Established Church, we shall violate that article ; and to violate 
an article of the Treaty of Union is, it seems, a breach of public faith of 
which he cannot bear to think. But, Sir, why is the fifth article to be 
held more sacred than the fourth, which fixes the number of Irish mem- 
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bers who are to sit in this House? The.fourth article, we all know, has 
been altered. And who brought in the bill which altered that article? 
The noble lord himself. 

Then the noble lord adverts to the oath taken by Roman Catholic 
members of this House. They bind themselves, he says, not to use their 
power for the purpose of injuring the Established Church. I am sorrj* 
tliat the noble lord is not at this moment in the House. Had he been 
here I should have made some remarks which I now refrain from making 
on one or two e.vpressions which fell from him. But, Sir, let us allow to 
his argitment all the weight which he can himself claim for it. What 
does it prove ? Not that the Established Church of Ireland is a good 
institution ; not that it ought to be maintained ; but merely this, that, 
when we are about to divide on the question whether it shall be maintained, 
the Roman Catholic members ought to walk away to the library. The 
oath which they have taken is nothing to me and to the other Protestant 
members who have not taken it. Suppose then our Roman Catholic 
friends withdrawn. Suppose that we, the si.v hundred and twenty or 
thirty Protestant members remain in the House. Then there is an end of 
this argument about the oath. Will the noble lord then be able to give us 
any reason for maintaining the Church of Ireland on the present footing? 

I hope, Sir, that the right honourable Baronet the first Lord of the 
Treasuiy will not deal with this subject as his colleagues have dealt with 
it. We have a right to expect that a man of his capacity, placed at tlie 
head of government, will attempt to defend the Irish Church in a manly 
and rational way. I would beg him to consider these questions : — For 
what ends do Established Churches exist ? Does the Established Church 
of Ireland accomplish those ends or any one of those ends ? Can an 
Established Church which has no hold on the hearts of the body of the 
people be otherwise than useless, or worse than useless? Has the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland any hold on the hearts of the body of the 
people? Has it been successful in making proselytes ? Has it been what 
the-Established Church ofEngland has been with justice called, what the 
Established Church of Scotland was once with at least equal justice 
called, the poor man’s Church ? Has it trained the great body of the 
people to virtue, consoled them in affliction, commanded their reverence, 
attached them to itself and to the State? .Show that these questions c.an 
be answered in the affirmative ; and you will have made, what I am sure 
has never yet been made, a good defence of the Established Church of 
Ireland. But it is mere mockery to bring us quotations from forgotten 
speeches, and from mouldy petitions presented to George the Second at 
a time when the penal laws were still in full force. 

And now', Sir, I must stop. I have said enough to justify the vote 
which I shall give in favour of the motion of my noble friend. I have 
.shoum, unless I deceive myself, that the extraordinary disorders which now 
alarm us in Ireland have been produced by the fatal policy of the 
Government. I have shown that the mode in which the Government is 
now dealing with those disordere is far more likely to inflame than to 
allay them. While this system lasts, Ireland can never be tranquil ; and 
till Ireland is tranquil, England can never hold her proper place among 
the nations of the rvorld. To the dignity, to the strength, to the safety 
of this great country, internal peace is indispens.ably necessary. In every 
negotiation, tvhether with France on the right of search, or with America 
on the line of boundaiy, the fact that Ireland is discontented is uppermost 
in the minds of the diplomatists on both sides, making the representative 
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of the Uritisli Crown timorous^ mnl making liis atlvereaiy bold. And no 
wonder. This is indeed a great and splendid empire, well provided with 
the means both of annoyance and of defence. England can do many 
things which are beyond the power of any' other nation in the world. She 
has dictated peace to China. She rules Caffraria and Australasia. She . 
could again sweep from the ocean all commerce hut her own. She could 
again blockade every' port from the Baltic to the Adriatic. She is able 
to guard her vast Indian dominions against all hostility by' land or sea. 
But in this gigantic body there is one vulnerable spot near to the heart. ' 
At that spot forty-six years ago a blow was aimed which narrowly missed, 
and which, if it had not missed, might have been deadly. The ^vem- 
ment and the legislature, each in its own sphere, is deeply responsible for 
the continuance of a state of things which is fraught with danger to tlie 
State. From my share of that responsibility I shall clear myself by the 
vote which I am about to give ; and I trust that the number and the re-" 
spectabiiity of those in whose company 1 shall go into the lobby will be 
such as to convince the Roman Catholics of Ireland that they need not 
yet relinquish ail liope of obtaining relief from the wisdom and justice 
of an Imperial Parliament. 


A SPEECH 

Df.uvered in the House of Commons on the Gtii of June 1S44. 

An attempt having been made to deprive certain dissenting congreg.Uions of property 
which ihey_ had long enjoyed, on the ground that they- did not hold the same 
religions opinions tiiat had been licld by the purcb.asers from whom they derived 
their title to that property, the Government of Sir Robert Peel brought in a bill 
fixing a time of limitation in such cases. The time fi.ved was twenty-five years. 

The bill, having passed the Lords, came down to the House of Commons. On 
the sixth of June 1844, the second reading was moved by the Attorney General, 
Sir William Follelt. Sir Robert Inglis, Member for the University of O.rforci, 
moved that the bill should be read a second time that day six months : and the 
amendment was seconded liy Mr Plumplrc, Member for Kent. Early in the 
debate ihe following Speech was made. 

The second reading was carried by 307 voles to 117. 

If, Sir, I should unhappily fail in presendng that tone in which the 
question before us ought to be debated, it will assuredly not be for want 
cither of an example or of a warning. The honourable and learned 
IBember who moved the second reading lias furnished me -ttath a model 
which I cannot too closely imitate ; and from the honourable Member 
for Kent, if I can learn nothing else, I may at least learn ivhat temper 
and what style I ought most carefully to avoid. 

I was very' desirous, Sir, to catch your eye, not because I was so pre- 
sumptuous as to hope that I should be able to add much to the powerful 
and luminous argument of the honourable and leaVned gentleman who 
has, to our great joy, again appeared among us to-night ; but because I 
thought it desirable that, at an e.arly period in the debate, some person 
whose seat is on this side of the House, some person strongly opposed to 
the policy of the present Government, should say, what I now say' with 
all my he.art, that this is a bill highly honourable to the Government, a 
bill framed on the soundest principles, and evidently introduced from the 
best and purest motives. This praise is a tribute due to Her Majesty’s 
Ministers ; and I have great pleasure in paying it. 
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I have great pleasure also in bearing my testimony to tlse Iminanily, 
the moderation, and tlie decomm ndth ■which my honourable fiiend tlie 
Member for the University of Oxford lias expressed his sentiments. I 
must particularly applaud the resolution which he announced, and to 
which he strictly adhered, of treating this question as a question of vicum 
and iuuni, and not as a question of orthodoxy and heterodoxy. AVitli him 
it is possible to reason. But how am I to reason with the honourable 
Member for Kent, who has made a speech without one fact, one argument, 
one shadow of an argument, a speech made up of nothing but vitupeia- 
tion? I grieve to say that the same bitterness of theological animosity 
which characterised that speech may be discerned in too man}' of the 
petitions with which, as lie boasts, our table has been heaped day after 
day. Tlie honourable Member complains that those petitions have not 
been treated with proper respect. Sir, they have been tieated with much 
more respect than they deseiwcd. He asks why we are to suppose that 
the pctitioneis are not competent to form a judgment on this question? 
My answer i.s, that they have certified their incompetence under their own 
hands. They have, with scarcely once exception, treated this question as 
a question of divinity, though it is purely a question of property ; and 
when I sec men treat a question of property ns if it were a question of 
divinity, I am ceitain that, however numerous they may be, their opinion 
is entitled to no consideration. If the persons u horn this bill is meant to 
rclieve^are orthodox, that is no reason for our plundering anybody else in 
order to enrich them. If they are heretics, that is no reason for our 
plundering them in Older to enrich others. Ishould not thinkmyself justified 
ill supporting this bill, if I could not with tiuth declare that, whatever sect 
had been in possession of those chapels, my conduct would have been pre- 
cisely the same. I have no peculiar sympathy with Unitarians. If these 
people, instead of being Unitarians, had been Roman Catholics, or Wesleyan 
Methodists, or General Baptists, or Particular Baptists, or members of the 
Old Secession Church of Scotland, ormembere of the Free Chuicli ofScoi- 
land, I should speak as I now speak, and vote as I now mean to vote. 

Sir, the whole dispute is about the second clause of this bill. I can 
hardly conceive that any gentleman will vote against the bill on account 
of the error in the marginal note on the third clause. To the first clause 
my honoiinable friend the Member for the University of Oxford said, if I 
understood him rightly, that he had no objection ; and indeed a man of 
his integrity and benevolence could hardly say less .after listening to the 
lucid and powerful argument of the Attorney General. It is therefore on 
the second clause that the whole question tuins. 

The second clause. Sir, rests on a principle simple, well knoara, and 
most important to the avelfare of all classes of the community. That 
principle is this, that piescription is a good title to property, that there 
ought to be a time of limitation, after avhicli a possessor, in whatever u’ay 
his possession may have originated, must not be dispossessed. Till very 
lately. Sir, I could not hav’e imagined that, in any assembly of reason- 
able, of civilised, of educated men, it could be necessaiy for me to stand 
up in defence of that principle. I should have thought it as much a 
waste of the public time to make a speech on such a subject as to make 
a .speech against burning witches, against trying writs of right by wager 
of "battle, or against requiring a culprit to prove his innocence by walking 
over red-hot ploughshares. But I find that I ivas in error. Certain 
sages, lately assembled in conclave at Exeter Hall, have done me the 
honour to communicate to me the fiuits oT their profound meditations on 
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the science of legislation. They have, it seems, passed a resolution de- 
claring that the principle, which I had supposed that no man out of 
Bedlam would ever question, is an untenable principle, and altogether 
unworthy of a British Parliament. They have been pleased to add, tliat the 
present Government cannot, vdthout gross inconsistency, call on Parliament 
to pass a statute of limitation. And why ? Will the House believe it? Be- 
cause the present Government has appointed two new Vice Chancellors. 

Really, Sir, I do not know whether the opponents of this bill shine 
more as logicians or as jurists. Standing here as the advocate of pre- 
scription, 1 ought not to forget that prescriptive right of talking nonsense 
which gentlemen who stand on the platform of Exeter Hall are un- 
doubtedly entitled to claim. But, though I recognise the right, I cannot 
but think that it may be abused, and that it has been abused on the present 
occasion. One thing at least is clear, that, if Exeter Hall be in the right, 
all the masters of political philosophy, all the great legislators, all the 
systems of law by which men are and have been governed in all civilised 
countries, from the earliest times, must be in the wrong. How indeed 
can any society prosper, or even exist, without the aid of this untenable 
principle, this principle unworthy of a British legislature? This prin- 
ciple was found in the Athenian law. Tliis principle was found in the 
Roman law. This principle was found in the laws of all those nations 
of which the jurisprudence was derived from Rome. This principle was 
found in the law administered by the Parliament of Paris j an^.when 
that Parliament and the law which it administered had been swept away 
by the revolution, this principle reappeared in the Code Napoleon. Go 
westward, and you find this principle recognised beyond the Mississippi. 
Go eastward, and you find it recognised beyond the Indus, in countries 
which never heard the name of Justinian, in countries to which no 
translation of the Pandects ever found its way. Look into our own 
laws, and you will see that the principle, which is now designated as 
unworthy of Parliament, has guided Parliament ever since Parliament 
e.sisted. Our first statute of limitation was enacted at Merton, by men 
some of whom had borne a part in extorting the GreaL Charter and 
tlie Forest Charter from King John. From that time to this it has 
been the study of a succession of great lawyers and -statesmen to make 
the limitation more and more stringent. The Crown and the Church 
indeed were long exempted fiom the general nile. But experience 
fully proved that every such exemption was an evil ; and a remedy was 
at last applied. Sir George Savile, the model of English country 
gentlemen, was the author of the Act which barred the claims of 
the Crown. That eminent magistrate, the late Lord Tenterden, 
was the author of the Act which barred the claims of the Church. 
Now, Sir, how is it possible to believe that the Barons, whose seals 
are upon our Great Charter, would have perfectly agreed with the 
great jurists who framed the Code of Justinian, with the great jurists who 
Iramed the Code of Napoleon, with the most learned English lawyers of 
the nineteenth century, and with the Pundits of Benares,.unless there had 
been some strong and clear reason which necessarily led men of sense 
in every age and country to the same conclusion? Nor is it difficult to 
see vyhat the reason was. For it is evident that the principle which silly 
and ignorant fanatics have called untenable is essential to the institution 
of propeity, and that, if you take away that principle, you will produce 
evils resembling those which would be produced by a general confisca- 
tion. Imagine what would follow if the maxims of Exeter Hall were 
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introduced into ^Vebtminstel■ Hall. Imagine a state of things in which 
one of us should be liable to be sued on a bill of exchange indorsed by 
his grandfather in 1760. Imagine a man possessed of an estate and 
manor house which had descended to him through ten or twelve genera- 
tions of ancestors, and yet liable to be ejected because some flaw had 
been detected in a deed executed three hundred years ago, in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, ^^'hy, Sir, should we not all cry out that it would 
be better to live under the rule of a Turkish Pasha than under such a 
system. Is it not plain that the enforcing of an obsolete right is the 
inflicting of an-rong? Is it not plain that, but for our statutes O'f limita- 
tion, a lawsuit would be merely a gmve, methodical robbery ? I am 
ashamed to argue a point so clear. 

And if this be the general rule, why should the case which we are now 
considering be an exception to that rule? I have done my best to 
understand why. I have read much bad oratory, and many foolish peti- 
tions. I have heard with attention the reasons of my honourable friend 
the Member for the University of Oxford ; and I should have heard the 
reasons of the honourable Member for Kent, if there had been any to 
hear. Every argument by which my honourable friend the Member for 
the University of Oxford tried to convince us that this case is an excep- 
tion to the general nde, will be found on examination to be an argument 
against the general nile itself. He says that the possession which we 
propose to sanction was originally a wrongful possession. Why, Sir, all 
the statutes of limitation that ever were made sanction possession which 
was originally wrongful. It is for the protection of possessors who are 
not in condition to prove that their possession was originally rightful that 
statutes of limitation are passed. Then my honourable friend says that 
this is an ex post facto law. Why, Sir, so are all our great statutes of 
limitation. Look at the Statute of Merton, passed in 1235 ; at the 
Statute of Westminster, passed in 1275 ! Statute of James the 

First, passed in 1623 ; at Sir George Savile’s Act, passed in the 
last century ; at Lord Tenterden’s Act, jtassed in our own lime. 

_Every' one of those Acts was retrospective. Eveiy one of them 
barred claims arising out of past tmnsactions. Nor was any objec- 
tion ever raised to what was so evidently just and wise, till bigotry 
and chicanery formed that disgraceful league against which we are now 
contending. Hut, it is said, it is unreasonable 'to grant a boon to 
men because they have been many years doing wrong. The length 
of the time during which they Imve enjoyed property not rightfully 
their own, is an aggravation of the injury which they have committed, 
and is so far from being a reason for lettiirg them enjoy that property 
for ever, that it is rather a reason for compelling them to make prompt 
restitution. With this childish sophistiy' the petitions on our table are 
filled. Is it possible that any man can be so dull as not to perceive that, 
if this be a reason, it is a re.ason against all our statutes of limitation ? 
I do a greater wrong to my tailor if I withhold payment of his bill during 
six years than if I withhold payment only during two years. Vet the law 
says that at the end of two ye.ars he may bring an action and force me to 
pay him with interest, but that after the lapse of six years he cannot force 
me to pay him at all. It is much harder that a family should be kept 
out of its hereditary estate during five generations than during five days. 
Hut if you arc kept out of your estate five days you have your action of 
ejectment ; and, after the lapse of five generations, you have no remedy. 
I say, therefore, with confidence, that every argument which' has been 
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urged against this bill is an argument against the great principle of pre- 
scription. I go further, and I sny that, if there be any case which, in an 
especial manner, calls for the application of the principle of prescription, 
this is that case. For the Unitarian congregations have laid out so much 
on the:je little spots of ground that it is impossible to take the soil from 
them without taking from tliem property which' is of much greater value 
than the mere soil, and which is indisputably their own. This is not tlie 
case of a possessor who has been, during many years, leceiving great 
emoluments from land to which he had not a good title. It is the case 
of a possessor who has, from re.sonrce3 which were undoubtedly his own, 
e.vpended on the land much more than it was originally worth. Even in 
the former case, it has been the policy of all wise lawgivers to fix a lime of 
limitation. A fortiori, therefore, there ought to be a time of limitation 
in the latter case. 

And here, bir, I cannot help asking gentlemen to compare tlie petitions 
for this bill with the petitions against it. Kever was there such a 
contrast. The petitions against the bill are filled with cant, rant, 
scolding, scraps of bad sermons. The petitions in favour of the bill set 
forth in the simplest manner great practical gi'ievances. Take, for in- 
stance, the case of Cirencester. The meeting house there was built in 
1730. It is certain that the Unitarian doctrines were taught there 
as early as 1742. That was only twelve j’ears after the chapel had 
been Founded. Many of the original subscribers must have been living, 
illany of the present congregation are lineal descendants of the original 
subscribers. Large sums have from time to time been laid out in repair- 
ing, enlarging, and embellishing the edifice ; and yet there are people 
V, ho think it just and re.asonable that this congregation should, after the 
lapse of more than a century, be turned out. At Nonvich, again, a great 
dissenting meeting house was opened in 168S. It is not easy to say how 
soon Anti-Trinitarian doctrines were taught there. The change of senti- 
ment in the congregation seems to have been gradual : but it is' quite cer- 
tain that, in i 7S4 j ninety years ago, both pastor and flock were decidedly 
Unitarian. Round the cliapcl is a cemetery filled with the monuments of 
eminent Unitarians. Attached to the chapel are a schoolhouse and a 
library, built and fitted up by Unitarians. And now the occupants find 
that their title is disputed. They cannot venture to build ; they cannot 
venture to repair ; and they are anxiously awaiting our decision. I do not 
know that I have cited the strongest cases. I am giving you the ordinaiy 
histoiy of these edifices. Go to Manchester. Unitarianism has been taught 
there at least seventy years in a chapel on which the Unitarians have ex- 
pended large sums. Go to Leeds. Four thousand pounds have been sub- 
scribed for the repairing of the Unitarian chapel there, tlie chapel where, 
near eighty yeare ago, Priestley, the great Doctor of the sect, officiated. 
Rut these four thousand pounds are lying idle. Not a pew can be repaired 
till it is known whether this bill will become law. Go to Maidstone. There 
Unitarian doctrines have been taught during at least seventy years ; and 
seven hundred pounds have recently been laid out by the congregation in 
repairing the chapel. Goto Exeter. It matters not where you go. But go to 
Exeter. There Unitarian doctrines have been preached more than eighty 
years ; and two thousand pounds have been laid out on the chapel. It 
IS the same at Coventry, at Bath, at Yarmouth, everywhere. And -will 
a British Parliament rob the possessors of these buildings? I can use no 
other word. How .should we feel if it were proposed to deprive any 
other class of men of land held during so long a time, and improved at so 
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large a cost? And, if this property should be transferred to tliosc \vho 
covet it, what ri’oiild they gain in comparison with wliat tlie present 
occupants would lose? The pulpit of Priestley, the pulpit of Lardner, 
are objects of reverence to congregations whiclj hold tlje tenets of 
Priestley and Lardner. To the intruders those pulpits will be nothing ; 
nay, worse than nothing; memorials of hcrcbiarchs. AVithin thc-be 
chapels and all around them are the tablets which the pious affection of 
four generations has placed over the remains of dear mothers and sister.s, 
wives and daughters, of eloquent preachers, of learned theological writer's. 
'I’o the Unitarian, the building which contains these memorials is a 
hallowed building. To the intruder it is of no more value than any other 
room in which be can find a bench to sit on and a roof to cover him. 
If, therefore, we throw out this bill, we do not merely rob one set of 
people in order to make a present to another set. That would be bad 
enough. But we rob the Unitarians of that vhich the)’ regard as a most 
precious treasure ; of that which is endeared to them by the strongest 
religious and tlie strongest domestic associations ; of that which cannot 
be wrenched from them without inflicting on them the biltefest pain and 
humiliation. To the Trinitarians we give that which can to them be of 
little or no value c.vcept as a trophy of a most inglorious victory won in 
a most unjust war. 

But, Sir, an imputation of fraud has been thrown on the U.’itarians ; 
not, indeed, here, but in many other places, and in one place of wliich I 
would always wish to speak with respect, llic Unitarians, it has been 
said, knew that the original founders of these chapels tverc Trinitarians ; 
and to use, for the purpose of propagating Unitarian doctrine, a building 
erected for the purpose of propagating Trinitarian doctrine was grossly 
dishonest. One very eminent person * has gone so far as to maintain 
that the Unitarians cannot pretend to any prescription of more than 
si.\ty-three years ; and he proves his point thus : — Till the year 1779, he 
says, no dissenting teacher was within the protection of the Toleration 
Act unless he subscribed those articles of tlie Church of England whicli 
affirm the Athanasian doctrine. It is evident that no honest Unitarian 
can subscribe those articles. The inference is, that the persons who 
preached in these chapels down to the year 1 779 must have been cither 
Trinitarians or rogues. Ivow, Sir, I believe that they were neither Trini- 
tarians nor rogues ; and I cannot help suspecting that the great prelate 
tvho brought this charge against them is not so well read in the history 
of the nonconformist sects as in the histor)’ of that Church of which he 
is an ornament. The truth is that, long before the year 1779 . Bie clause 
of the Toleration Act which required dissenting ministers to snbscribe 
thirty-live or thirty-six of our thirty-nine articles had almost become 
obsolete. Indeed, that clause had never been rigidly enforced. From 
the vei'y first there were some dissenting ministers who refused to subscribe, 
and yet continued to preach. Calany was one ; and he was not molested. 
And if this could be done in the year in which the Toleration Act passed, 
we may easily believe that, at a later period, the law would not have 
been very strictly observed. New brooms, as the vulgar proverb tells 
us, su-eep clean ; and no statute is so rigidly enforced as a statute just 
made. But, Sir, so long ago as the year 1711, the provisions of the 
Tolei-ation Act on this subject were modified. In that year the Whigs, 
in order to humour Lord Nottingham, with whom they had coalesced 
against Lord Oxford, consented to let the Occasional Conformity Bill 
* The Kishop of Lomlon. 
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pass ; but they insisted on inserting in the bill a clause which was meant 
to propitiate the dissenters. By this clause it u-as enacted that, if an 
information were laid against a dissenting minister for having omitted to 
subscribe the articles, tlie defendant might, by subscribing at any stage 
of the proceedings anterior to the judgment, defeat the information, and 
throw all the costs on the infonner. The House will easily believe that, 
when such was the state of the law, informers were not numerous. In- 
deed, during the discussions of 1773, it was distinctly affirmed, both in 
rarliament and in manifestoes put forth by the dissenting body, that tlie 
majority of nonconformist ministers then living had never .subscribed. 
All arguments, therefore, grounded on the insincerity which has been rashly 
imputed to tlie Unitarians of former generations, fall at once to the ground. 

But, it is said, the persons who, in the reigns of James the Second, of 
William the Third, and of Anne, first established these chapels, held the 
doctrine of the Trinity ; and therefore, when, at a later period, the 
preachers and coiigiegations departed from the doctrine of the Trinity, 
they ought to have departed from the chapels too. The honourable and 
learned gentleman, the Attorney General, has refuted this avgiinibnt so 
ably that he has scarcely left anything for me to saj' about it. It is well 
known that the change which, soon after the Revolution, began to take 
place in the opinions of a section of tlie old Puritan body, was a gradual, 
an almost imperceptible, change. The principle of the English Presbyte- 
rians was to have no confession of faith and no form of prayer. Their 
tnist deeds contained no accurate theological definitions. Nonsiibscri))- 
tion was in truth the very bond which held them together. What, then, 
could be more natural than that, Sunday by Sunday, the sermons should, 
have become less and less like those of the old Calvinistic divines, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity should have been less and less frequently men- 
tioned, that at last it should have ceased to be mentioned, and that thus, 
in the course of yeais, preachers and hearers should, by insensible 
degiees, have become first Arians, then, perhaps, Socinians. I know 
that this e.\pIanation has been treated with disdain by people profoundly 
ignorant of the historj' of English nonconformity. I see that my right 
honourable friend near nie^ docs not assent to it. Will he permit me to 
refer him to an analogous case with which he cannot but be well ac- 
quainted ? No person in the House is more versed than he in the eccle- 
siastical histoiy of Scotland ; and he will, I am sure, admit that some of 
the doctrines now professed by the Scotch sects which sprang from the 
secessions of 1733 and 1760 are such as the seceders of 1733 and the 
seceders of 1 760 would have regarded with hon-or. 1 have talked with 
some of the ablest, most learned, and most pious of the Scotch dissentei's 
of our time ; and they all fully admitted that they held more than one 
opinion which their predecessors would have considered as impious, 
fake the que.stion of the connection between Church and State. The 
seceders of 1733 thought that the connection ought to be much closer 
than it is. 1 hey blamed the legislature for tolerating heresy. I'hey 
maintained that the Solemn League and Covenant was still binding on 
the kingdom. They considered it as a national sin that the v.alidity of 
the Solemn League and Covenant was not recognised at the time of the 
Revolution. hen George Whitfield went to Scotland, though they 
approved of his Calvinistic opinions, and though they justly admired that 
natural eloquence which he possessed in so wonderful a degree, they 
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would hold no communion with him because he would not subset ibe the 
Solemn League ancLCovenant. Is that the doctrine of their successors ? 
Are the Scotch dissenters now averse to toleration ? Are they not zeal- 
ous for the voluntary system ? Is it not their constant ciy that it is not 
the business of the civil magistrate to encourage any religion, false or 
true ? Does any Bishop now abhor the Solemn League and Covenant 
more flian they ? Here is an instance in which numerous congregations 
have, retaining their identity, passed gradually from one opinion to 
another opinion. And would it be just, would it be decent in me, to 
impute dishonesty to them on that account ? My right honourable friend 
may be of opinion that the question touching the connection between the 
Church and State is not a vital question. But was that the opinion of 
the divines who drew up the Secession Testimony? He well knows that 
in their view a man who denied that it was the duty of the government 
to defend religious truth with the civil sword was as much a heretic as a 
man who denied the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Again, Sir, take the case of the Wesleyan Methodists. They are zealous 
against this bill. They think it monstrous that a chapel originally built 
for people holding one set of doctrines should be occupied by people 
holding a'different set of doctrines. I would advise them to consider 
whether they cannot find in the history of their own body reasons for 
being a little more indulgent. What were the opinions of that great and 
good man, their founder, on the question whether men not episcopally 
ordained could lawfully adiuinister the Eucharist? He told his followcis 
that lay administration was a sin which he never could tolerate. Those 
were the very words which he used ; and I believe that, during his life- 
time, the Eucharist never was administered by laymen in any place of 
worship which was under his control. After his death, however, the 
feeling in favour of lay administration became strong and general among 
his disciples. The Conference yielded to that feeling. The consequence 
is that Aow, in every chapel which belonged to Wesley, those who glory 
in the name of Wesleyans commit, every Saci ament Sunday, what Wesle}’ 
declared to be a sin which he would never tolerate. And yet these very 
persons are not ashamed to tell us in loud and angry tones that it is fraud, 
downright fraud, in a congregation uhich has departed from its original 
doctrines to retain its original endowments. I believe, Sir, that, if you 
refuse to pass this bill, the Courts of Law will soon have to decide some 
knotty questions which, as yet, the Methodists little dream of. 

It has, I own, given me gieat pain to obseiwe the unfair and acrimonious 
manner in which too many of the Protestant nonconformists have opposed 
this bill. The opposition of the Established Church has been compara- 
tively mild and moderate ; and yet from the Established Church we had 
less right to expect mildness and moderation. It is certainly not right, 
but it is veiy natural, that a church, ancient and richly endowed, closely 
connected with the Crown and the aristocracy, powerful in parliament, 
dominant in the universities, should sometimes forget what is due to 
poorer and humbler Christian societies. But when I hear a cry for what 
is nothing less than persecution set up by men who have been, over and 
over again within my own memory, forced to invoke in their own defence 
the principles of toleration, I cannot but feel astouishment mingled with 
indignation. And what above aU excites both my astonishment and my 
indignation is this, that the most noisy among the noisy opponents of the 
bill which we are considering are some sectaries who are at this very 
moment calling on us to pass another bill of just the same kind for their 
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o\ni benefit. I speak of those Iiish Piesb) lerians ^\ho aic asking: for an 
ix fast facto law to confirm then marnages. See how' exact the parallel 
IS between the case of those marriages ami the case of these chapels. The 
Irish Pre-sbyterians ha\e gone on manying according to their own fonns 
during a long course of xcarj. The Unitaiians have gone on occupying, 
imploring, enibelh-.hing ceitain property during a long course of years 
In neither c.abe did any doubt as to the light ause in the most honest, in 
the most scrupulous mind At length, about the same time, both the 
■validity of the Presbytenan niairiages and the validity of the tale 
by wlndi the Umtaiiaiis held their chapels were disputed. The 
two questions came before the tribunals. The tiibunals, with 
gre.it reluctance, with great pain, pronounced that, neither in the 
uase of the marriages nor m the case of the chapels, can prescriji- 
lio.i be set up against the letter of the Inw-. In both cases there i-. 
a just claim to relief such as the legisHluie alone can affoid. In both 
the legislatuie is willing to grant that lehef But this will not satisfy the 
orthodox Presbjteiian. lie demands with equal vehemence two things, 
that he shall be rehcied, and that nobody else shall be relieved. In tlie 
same breath he tells us that it would be most iniquitous not to pass a 
retrospects e law for Ins benefit, and that it w oiild be most iniquitous to 
pass a retrospective law for the benefit of his fellow suffereis I never 
w as more amused than by le.tding, the olhei day, a speech made by a 
person of gieat note among the Irish Prcsbytenans on the subject of 
these marriages. “ Is it to be endurdd,” he says, “ that the miininiies of 
old and forgotten laws aie to be dug up and unswathed for the annoyance 
of dissentei's’'’ AnJjctafcw horn's lalei, this eloquent oratoi isliimself 
hard at work in digging up and uiiswalhiiig anothei set of mummies for 
the annoyance of anothei set of disacnters. I should like to know holt he 
and sucli as he would look if we Chuiclinien were to assume the same tone 
tou.ards them which they think it becoming to .assume towaids the Uni- 
taiian holy ; if we weielo say, “You andlhose whom you woiild'oppiess 
are alike o.it of oui pale. If they are heielics in youi opinion, you aie 
schismatics in ours. Since you insist on the letter of the law against them, 
we wall insist on the Icttei of the law against you You object to ex Jost 
facto statute;. ; and you shall have none. You think it itasonable that 
men should, m spite of a piescription of eighty oi ninety yeais, be tuined 
out of a chapel built with their own money, and a cemclciy where their 
own kindred he, because the original title was not strictly legal. We think 
It equally leasoiiablc that those contracts which you have imagined to 
be mairiages, but which arc now adjudged not to be leg.al niainages, 
should be treated as nullities” I wish fiom my soul that some of these 
orthodox dissentcis would lecollect that the doctiiiie which they defend 
w ith so iinicli zeal against tlieUmtarians is not the wliolesuiii and siibslaiice 
of Cliristianily , and that there is a text about doing unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you 

To any intelligent man who has no object except to do justice, the 
Tnnitaiian dissenter and the Unitaiian dissentei who aie now .asking us 
foi relief will appear to have exactly the same light to it Tlieie is, 
however, I must ow ii, one distinction betw een the two cases. The Tiim- 
tariaii dissenters are a strong body', and especially strong among the 
electors of towns. They are of great weight m the State. Some of us 
inay probably, by voting to-night ag.ainst tlieir wishes, endanger oui seats 
in this House. Tlie Unitarians, on the otiKr hand, are few in number. 
JliLir ciecd IS unpopular, llicir fnciidslup is likely to injuie a public 
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iTiM more than tlieir enmity. If therefore there be among us any person 
of a nature at once tyrannical and cowardly, any person who delights in 
persecution, but is restrained by fear from persecuting iJowerful sects, Jiow 
is his lime. He never can have a better opportunity of gratifying his 
malevolence without risk of retribution. But, for my part, I long ago 
espoused the cause of religious liberty, not because that cause was popular, 
but because it was just ; and I am not disposed to abandon the princi])le5 
to which I have been tiue through my whole life in deference to a passing 
clamour. The day may come, and may come soon, ■when those 'svho are 
now loudest in raising that clamour may again be, as they have formerly 
been, suppliants for justice. When that day comes I will tiy to prevent 
others from oppressing them, as I now try to prevent them from oppress- 
ing others. In the meantime I shall contend against their intolerance 
with the same spirit with which I may hereafter have to contend for their 
rights. , . 


A SPEECH 

Deliveked in the House of Commons on the 
26th of Febkuary, 1845. 

On the tnenty-sixth of February, 1845. on the question that the order of the day for 
goinff into Committee of Ways and Means should he tend, Lord John Russell 
moved the folloning amendment : — “ That it is the opinion of this House that the 
plan proposed by Her M.ajesty's Government, in reference to the Sugar Duties, 

‘ professes to keep up a distinction bet'veen foreign free labour sug.ar and foreign 
slave labour sugar, which is impracticable and illusory ; and, without adequate 
benefit to*the consumer, tends so greatly to impair the revenue as to render the 
removal of the Income and Property Tax at the end of three years extremely un- 
certain and improbable.” The amendment was rejected by 236 votes to 142. In 
the debate the following Speech was made. 

Sir, if the question now at issue were merely a financial or a commercial 
question, I should be unudlling to ofier myself to your notice ; for I am 
well aware that theie are, both on your right and on your left hand, many 
gentlemen far more deejrly vet sed in financial and commercial science than 
myself ; and I should think that I dischaiged my duty better by listening 
to them than by assuming the office of a teacher. But, Sir, the question 
'' on which we are at issue with Her Majesty’s Ministers is neither a finan- 
cial nor a commeicial question. I do not understand it to be disputed 
that, if we -were to pronounce our decision with reference meiely to fiscal 
and mercantile considerations, we should at once adopt the plan recom- 
mended by my noble friend. Indeed the right honourable gentleman, the 
late President of the Beard of Trade,* has distinctly adnritted this. He 
says that the Ministers of the Crown call upon us to sacrifice great pecuni- 
ary advantages and great commercial facilities, forthe purpose of maintain- 
ing a moral principle. Neither in any former debate nor in the debate of 
this night has any person ventured to deny that, both as inspects the public 
purse and as respects the interests of trade, the course recommended by my 
noble friend is preferable to the course recommended by the Government. 


* Mr Gl.'ulstuiie. 
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The objections to my noble fiiend’s amendment, then, are purely moral 
objections. We lie, it seems, under a moral obligation to make a dis- 
tinction between the produce of free labour and the produce of slave 
labour. Now I should be very unudlling to incur the imputation of being 
indifferent to moral obligations. I do, however, think that it is in my 
power to show strong reasons for believing that the moral obligation 
pleaded by the Ministers has no existence. If there be no such moral 
obligation, then, as it is conceded on the other side that all fiscal and 
commercial arguments are on the side of my noble fiiend, it follows that 
we ought to adopt his amendment. 

The right honourable gentleman, the late President of the Board of 
Trade, has said that the Government does not pretend to act with peifect 
consistency as to this distinction between free labour and slave labour. It 
was, indeed, necessary that he should say this ; for the policy of the 
Government is obviously most inconsistent Perfect consistency, I admit, 
we are not to expect in human affairs. But, surely, there is a decent con- 
sistency which ought to be observed ; and of this the right honourable 
gentleman himself seems to be sensible ; foy he asks how, if we admit 
sugar grown by Brazilian slaves, we can with decency continue to stop 
Brazilian vessels engaged in the slave trade. This argument, whatever 
be its value, pioceeds on the veiy correct-supposition that the test of sin- 
cerity in individuals, in parties, and in governments, is consistency. The 
right honourable gentleman feels, as we must all feel, that it is impossible 
to give credit for good faith to a man who on one occasion pleads a sciitple- 
of conscience as an excuse for not doing a certain thing, and who on other 
occasions, wdiere there is no essential difference of circumstances, does 
that veiy thing without any scruple at all. I do not wish to use such a 
word as hypocrisy, or to impute that odious vice to any gentleman on 
either side of the House. But whoever declares one moment that he feels 
iiimsclf bound 'by a certain moral rule, and the ne.\t moment, in a case 
strictly similar, acts in direct defiance of that rule, must submit to have, 
if not his honesty, yet at least his power of discriminating right from 
wrong very gravely questioned. 

Now, Sir, I deny the existence of the moral obligation pleaded by the " 
Government. I deny that we are under any moral obligation to turn our 
fiscal code into a penal code, for the purpose of correcting vices in the 
institutions of independent states. I say that, if you suppose such a 
moral obligation to be in force, the supposition leads to consequences 
from which every one of us would lecoii, to consequences which would 
throw the whole commercial and political system of the ivoild into con- 
fusion. I say that, if such a moral obligation exists, our financial legisla- 
tion is one mass of injustice and inhumanity. And I say more especially 
that, if such a moral obligation exists, the right honourable Baronet’s 
Budget is one mass of injustice and inhumanity. 

Obseive, I am not disputing the paramount authority of moral obliga- 
tion. I am not setting up pecuniary considerations against moral consi- 
derations. I know that it ivould be not only a wicked but a short- 
sighted policy, to aim at making a nation like this great and prosperous 
by violating the laws of justice. To those laws, enjoin what they may, 
l am prepared to submit. But I will not palter with them : I wall not 
cite them to day in order to serve one turn, and quibble them away to- 
rnorrow in order to serve another. I will not have tw'o standards of 
right ; one to be applied when I "wish to protect a favourite interest at 
the public cost ; and another to be applied when I wish to replenish the 
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Exclicquer, and to give an impulse to trade. I will not have two weights 
or two measures. I will not blow hot and cold, play fast and loose, 
strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. Can the Government say as 
much? Are gentlemen opposite prepared to act in conformity with 
their own principle ? They need not look long for opportunities. The 
Statute Book swarms with enactments directly opposed to the rule which 
they profess to .respect. I will take a single instance from our existing 
laws, and propound it to the gentlemen opposite as a test, if I must not 
say of their sincerity; yet of their power of moral discrimination. Take 
the article of tobacco. Not only do you admit the tobacco of the 
United States which is grown by slaves ; not only do you admit the 
tobacco of Cuba which is grown by slaves, and by slaves, as you tell us, 
recently imported from Africa ; but you actually interdict the free 
labourer of the United Kingdom from growing tobacco. You have long 
had in your Statute Book laws prohibiting the cultivation of tobacco in 
England, and authorising the Government to destroy all tobacco planta- 
tions, except a few square yards, which are suffered to exist unmolested 
in botanical gardens, for purposes of science. These laws did not 
extend to Ireland. The free peasantry of Ireland began to grow 
tobacco. The cultivation spread fast. Down came your legislation 
upon it ; and norv, if the Irish freeman dares to engage in competition 
with the slaves of Virginia and Havannah, you exchequer him ; you 
ruin him ; you gnib up his plantation. Here, then, we have a test by 
which we may try the consistency of the gentlemen opposite. I -ask 
you, are you prepared, I do not say to exclude the slave grown tobacco, 
out to take away from slave grown tobacco the monopoly which you 
now give to it, and to permit the free labourer of the United Kingdom 
to enter into competition on equal terms, on any terms, with the negro 
who works under the lash ? I am confident that the three right honour- 
able gentleman opposite, the First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the late President of the Board of Trade, will all 
with one voice answer “No.” And,why not? “Because,” say they, 
“it will injure the revenue. True it is,” they will say, “that the 
tobacco imported from abroad is grown by slaves, and by slaves many 
of whom have been recently carried across the Atlantic in defiance, not 
.only of justice and humanity, but of law and treaty. True it is that the 
cultivators of the United Kingdom are freemen. But then on the 
imported tobacco we are able to raise at the Custom House a duty of 
six hundred per cent., sometimes indeed of twelve hundred per cent. : 
and, if tobacco were grown here, it would be difficult to get an excise 
duty' of even a hundred per cent. We cannot submit to this loss of 
revenue ; and therefore we must give a monopoly to the slaveholder, and 
make it penal in the freeman to evade that monopoly." You maybe 
right ; but, in the name of common sense, be consistent. If this moral ob- 
ligation of which you talk so much be one which may with propriety yield 
to fiscal considerations, let us have Brazilian sugars. If it be paramount 
to all fiscal considerations, let us at least have British snuff and cigars. 

The present Ministers may indeed plead that they are not the authors 
of the laws which prohibit the cultivation of tobacco in Great Britain and 
Ireland. That is true. The present Government found those laws in 
e.xistence : and no doubt there is good sense in the Conservative doctrine 
that many things which ought not to have been set up ought not, when 
they have been set up, to be hastily and rudely pulled down. But what 
will the right honourable Baronet urge in vindication of his own new 
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Budget ? He is not content v.-itli maintaining laws wliicli he finds already 
existing in favour of produce gromi by slaves. He introduces a crowd of 
new laws to the same effect. He comes down to the House with a pro- 
position for entirely taking an-ay the duties on the importation of raw 
cotton. He glories in this scheme. He tells us that it is in strict accord- 
ance with the soundest principles of legislation. He tells us that it will 
be a blessing to the country. I agree with him, and I intend" to vote 
with him. But how is all this cotton grotvn ? f s it not grown by slaves? 
Again I say, you may be right ; but, in the name of common sense, he 
consistent. I saw, with no small amusement, a few d.ays ago, a para- 
graph by one of the right honourable Baronet’s eulogists, which was to 
the following effect : — “ TItos has this eminent statesman given to the 
English labourer a large supply of a most important raw material, .and 
has manfully withstood those ravenous Whigs who wished to inundate 
our country with sugar dyed in negro blood." With what, I should like 
to know, is the right honourable Baronet’s cotton dyed? 

Formerly, indeed, an attempt was made to distinguish between tbe 
cultivation of cotton and the cultivation of sugar. The cultivation of 
sugar, it was said, was peculiarly fatal to the health and life of the slave. 
But that plea, whatever it may have been worth, must now be abandoned ; 
for the right honourable Baronet now proposes to reduce, to a veiy great 
extent, the duty on slave gioum sugar imported from the United States. 

7'hen a new distinction is set up. The United States, it is said, have 
slavery ; but they have no slave trade. I deny that assertion, I say 
that the sugar and cotton of the United States are the fniits, not only of 
slavery, but of the slave trade. And 1 say further that, if there be on the 
surface of this earth a country which, before God and man, is more ac- 
countable than any other for the misery and degradation of the African 
race, tliat country’ is not Braril, the produce of which the right honour- 
able Baronet excludes, but the United States, the produce of which he 
proposes to admit on more favourable terms tlian ever. I have no plea- 
sure in going into an argument of this nature. I do not conceive that it 
is the duty of a member of the English Parliament to discuss abuses ■which 
exist in other societies. Such discussion seldom tends to produce any 
reform of such abuses, and has a direct tendency to wound national pride, 
and to inflame national animosities. I would willingly a-i-oid this subject r 
but the right honourable Baronet leaves me no choice. He turns this 
House into a Couit of Judicature for the purpose of criticising and 
comp.aring the institutions of independent States. He tells us that 
our Tariff is to be made an instrument for rewarding the justice and 
Immanity of some Foreign Governments, and for punishing the barbarity 
of others. He binds up the dearest interests of my constituents with 
questions ■witli which otherwise I should, as a Member of Parliament, 
iiave notiling to do. I would gladly keep silence on such questions. 
But it cannot be. Tlic tradesmen and the professional men whom I re- 
present say to me, “ Why are we to be loaded, certainly for some j’ears, 
probably for ever, witli a tax, admitted by those who impose it to be 
grievous, unequal, inquisitorial ? Why arc we to be loaded in time of 
peace witli Iiuidens heretofore reserved for the exigencies of n'ar?” The 
paper manufacturer, the soap manufacturer, say, “ Why, if the Income 
'I'.ax is to be continued, are our important and suffering branches of in- 
dustry' to have no relief?’’ And the answer is, “ Because Brazil docs not 
behave .so well as the United States towards the negro race.” Can I 
then avr .d instituting a comparison? Am I not bound to bring to the 
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test the tnith of an assertion pregnant with consequences so momentous 
to tliosc who have sent me liither? I must speak out ; and, if what I 
say gives offence and produces inconvenience, for that offence and for that 
inconveniencc'the Government is responsible. 

I affirm, then," that there e.xists in the United States a slave trade, not 
less odious or demoralising, nay, I do in my conscience believe, more 
odious and more demoralising than that which is earned on between 
Africa and Brazil. North Carolina and Virginia are to Louisiana and 
Alabama what Congo is to Rio Janeiro. The slave .States of tlie Union 
are divided into two classes, the breeding States, where the human beasts 
of burden increase and multiply and become strong for labour, and the 
sugar and cotton States to which those beasts of burden are sent to be 
worked to death. To what an e.vtent the traffic in man is carried on we 
may learn by comparing the census of 1830 with the census of 1S40. 
North Carolina and Virginia are, as I have said, great breeding States. 
During the ten years from 1S30 to 1S40 the slave population of North 
- Carolina was almost stationary. The slave population of Virginia posi- 
tively decreased. Yet, both in North Carolina and Virginia propagation 
xvas, during those ten years, going on fast. The numberof births among 
tlie skves in those States exceeded by hundreds of thousands the number 
of the deaths. What then became of the suiplus? Look to the returns 
from the Southern States, from the States whose produce the right 
honourable Baronet proposes to admit with reduced duty or with no duty 
at all ; and you will see. You will find that the increase in the breeding 
States was barely sufficient to meet the demand of the consuming States. 
In Louisiana, for example, where we know that the negro population is 
worn down by cruel toil, and would not, if left to itself, keep up its 
numbers, there were, in 1830, one hundred and seven thousand slaves; 
in 1840, one hundred and seventy thousand. In Alabama, the slave 
population during those ten years much more than doubled ; it rose from 
one hundred and seventeen thous.and to two hundred and fifty-three 
thousand. In Mississippi it actually tripled. It rose from si.xty-five 
thousand to one hundred and ninety-five thousand. So much for the 
e.xtent of this .clave trade. And as to its nature, ask any Englishman who 
has ever travelled in the Southeni States. Jobbers go about from plan- 
tation to plantation looking out for proprietors who are not easy in their 
circumstances, and ndio are likely to sell cheap. A black boy is picked 
-up here ; a black girl there. The dearest ties of nature and of marriage 
are tom asunder as rudely as they were ever tom asunder by .any slave 
captain on the coast of Guinea. A gang of three or four hundred negroes 
is made up ; and then these wretches, handcuffed, fettered, guarded by 
armed men, are driven southward, as you would drive, — or rather as j'ou 
would not drive, — a herd of oxen to Sraithfield, that they may undergo 
the deadly labour of the sugar mill near the mouth of the Mississippi. A 
very few years of that labour in that climate suffice to send the stoutest 
Afri&'in to his grave. But he can well be spared. While he is fast 
.sinking into premature old age, negro boys in Virginia are growing up as 
fast'into vigorous manhood to supply the void which cinelty is making in 
Louisiana. God forbid that I should extenuate the horrors of the slave 
tfade in any form ! But I do think this its worst form. Bad enough is 
/t that civilised men should sail to an uncivilised quarter of the world 
Avhere slaveiy' e.xists, should there buy wretched barbarians, and should 
carry them away to labour in a distant land : bad enough ! But that a 
civilised man, a baptized man, a man proud of being a citizen of a free 
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state, a man frequenting a Christian church, should breed slaves for ex- 
portation, and, if the whole horrible truth must be told, should even beget 
slaves for exportation, should see children, sometimes his own children, 
gambolling around him from infancy, should watch their growth, should 
become familiar with their faces, and should then sell them for four or 
five hundred dollars a head, and send them to lead in a remote country a 
life which is a lingering death, a life about which the best thing that can 
be said is that it is sure to be short ; this does, I own, excite a horror 
exceeding even the horror excited by that slave trade which is the curse 
of the African coast. And mark : I am not speaking of any rare case, of 
any instance of eccentric depravity. I am speaking of a tiade as regular 
as the trade in pigs between Dublin and Liverpool, or as the tiade in 
coats between the Tyne and the Thames. 

There is another point to which I must advert. I have no wish to 
apologise for slavery as it exists in Brazil ; but this I say, that slavei'y. 
as it'exists in Brazil, though a fearful evil, seems to me a much less 
hopeless evil than slavery as it exists in the United States. In estirhat- 
ing the character of negro slavery we must never forget one most im- 
portant ingredient ; an ingredient which was wanting to slaveiy as it was 
known to the Greeks and Romans ; an ingredient which was wanting to 
slaveiy as it appeared in Europe during the middle ages ; I mean the 
antipathy of colour. Where this antipathy exists in a high degree, it is 
difficult to conceive how the white masters and the black labourers can 
ever be mingled together, as the lords and villeins in many parts of the 
Old Il'orld have been, in one free community. Now this .antipathy is 
notoriously much stronger in the United States than in the Brazils. In 
the Brazils the free people of colour are numerous. They are not ex- 
cluded from honourable callings. You may find .among them merchants, 
physicians, lawyers : many of them bear arms ; some have been admitted 
to holy orders. Whoever knows what dignity, what sanctity, the Church 
of Rome ascribes to the person of a priest, will at once perceive the im- 
portant consequences which folloav from this last circumstance. It is by 
no means unusual to see a white penitent kneeling before the spiritual 
tribunal of a negro, confessing his sins to a negro, receiving absolution 
from a negro. It is by no means unusual to see a negro dispensing the 
Eucharist to a circle of whites. I need not tell the House what emotions 
of amazement and of rage such a spectacle would excite in Georgia or 
South Carolina. Fully admitting, therefore, as I do, that Brazilian 
slavery is a horrible evil, I yet must say that, if I were called upon to 
declare whether I think the chances of the African race on the whole 
better in Brazil or in the United States, I should at once answer that 
they are better in Brazil. I think it not improbable tliat in eighty or a 
hundred yeare the black population of Brazil may be free and happy. I 
see no reasonable prospect of such a change in the United State.s. 

The right honourable gentleman, the late President of the Board 
of Trade, has said much about that system of maritime police by 
which we have attempted to sweep slave trading vessels from the 
great highway of nations. Now what has been the conduct of Brazil, 
and what has been the conduct of the United States, as respects ttiat 
system of police? Brazil has come into the system; the United Sta&s 
have thrown evey impediment in the way of the system. What opinioih 
Her Majesty’s Ministers entertain respecting the Right of Search we knowl 
jrom a letter of my Lord Aberdeen which has, within a few days, been 
laid on our table. I believe that 1 state correctly the sense of that letter 
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when I say tliat tlic noble Eail rc"arils the Right of Search as an effica- 
cious means, and as the only elucacious means, of jireventing the mari- 
time slave trade. He c-xprcsses most serious doubts whether any substitute 
can be devised. I ihinlc that this check would be a most v.alu.ablc one, 
if all nations would submit to it ; and I applaud the humanity which has 
induced successive liritish administrations to e.vert themselves for the 
purpose of obtaining the concurrence of foreign Powers in so e.xcellcnt a 
plan. Brazil consented to admit the Right of Search ; the United Slates 
refused, and by refusing deprived the Right of Search of half its value. 
Not content with refusing to admit the Right of Search, they even dis- 
puted the right of visit, a tight which no impartial publicist in Europe 
will deny to be in strict conformity with the Law of Nations. Nor was 
this all. In every part of the Continent of Europe the diplomatic agents 
of the Cabinet of Washington have toiled to induce other nations to 
imitate the e.vample of the United States. You cannot have forgotten 
General Cass's letter. Von cannot have forgotten the terms in which 
his Goveniment communicated to him its approbation of his conduct. 
Yon know as well as 1 do that, if the United States had submitted to 
the Right of Search, there would have been no outcry against that 
right in France. Nor do I much blame the French. It is but natural 
that, when one maritime Power makes it a point of honour to refuse 
us this right, other maritime Powers should think that they cannot, 
without degiadation, take a different course. It is but natural that .a 
Frenchman, proud of liis country, should .ask why the tricolor .is- to be 
iess respected than-thO stars-'aiul stripes. Thg right hdnourablc gentle- 
man says that, if we assent to my noble friend’s amendment, we shall no 
longer be able to maintain the Right of Search. Sir, he need not trouble 
himself about that right. It is already gone. We h.ave agreed to negotiate 
on the subject with France. Everybody knows how that negotiation will 
end. I'lie French flag will be exempted from search : Spain will instantly 
demand, if she h.as not alre.ady demanded, similar c.xemption ; and you 
may as well let her have it with a good grace, and without wrangling. 
For a Right of Search, from which the flags of France and America .aie 
exemptcii, is not worth a dispute. The only system, therefore, which, 
in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Ministers, has yet been found cfTicacious 
for the prevention of the maritime ^lave trade, is in fact ab.andoned. And 
who is answerable for this ? The United States of America. The chief 
guilt even of the slave trade belvveen Africa and Brazil lies, not with the 
Cioverninent of Biazil, hut with that of the United States. And yet the 
right honourable Baronet proposes to punish Brazil for the slave trade, 
and in the same breath proposes to show favour to the United States, 
becau.ve the United States are pure from the crime of slave trading. I 
thank the right honourable gentlcnmn, the late President of the Board of 
Trade, for reminding me of .Mr Calhoun’s letter. I could not have wished 
for a better illustration of my argument. Let anybody who has read that 
letter say what is the country which, if we take on our.selves to avenge 
the wrongs of Africa, ought to be the first object of our indignation. The 
Government of the United States has placed itself on .a bad eminence to 
which Brazil never aspired, and which Brazil, even if aspiring to it, never 
could attain. The Government of the United States h.as formally declared 
itself the patron, the champion of negro slavery all over the world, the 
evil genius, the Arimancs of the African race, and seems to take pride in 
this shameful and odious distinction. I well understand that an American 
statesman may say, " .Slavery is a horrible evil; but we were bom to it, we 

2 u 
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see no way at presentto rid oureelves of it: and \\e must endure it as ue best 
may.” Good and enlightened men may hold such language ; but such 
is not the language of the American Cabinet. That Cabinet is actuated 
by a propagandiS spirit, and laboum to spread scnitiidc and baibarisin 
•with an ardoui sucli as no oilier Goi eminent ever showed m the cause 
of freedom and ciiahsatioii. Nay inoie ; the doctuiie held at Washington 
IS that this holy cause sanctifies the most unholy means. These zealots 
of slavery think themselves justified lu snatching aw .ay provinces on the 
ii"iit hand and on the left, m defiance of public faith and inteniatio'.al 
law, from neighbouiang countnes which ha\e fiee institutions, and tins 
avowedly for the purpose of diffusing over a widei space the gic.atest 
curse that afflicts humanity. They put themsehes at the head of the 
slaaednving interest throughout the world, just as Elizabeth put herself 
at the head of the Piotestant interest; and whercier their favouiite 
institut’on is in danger, are ready to stand by it as Elizabeth stood by the 
Dutch. This, tlien, I hold to be demonstrated, that of all societies now 
existing, the Republic of the United States is by far die most culpable as 
respects slavery and the slave trade. 

Now’ then 1 come to the light honourable Baionet’s Budget. He tells 
US, that he will not admit Bi'azihan sugar, because tiie Biuzilian Gosern- 
raent tolerates slaveiy and connives at tlie slave trade ; and he tells us at 
the same time, that he wdl admit the slave grown cotton and the shave 
grown sug.arof tlie United States. I am utterly at a loss to understand 
how he can vindicate his consistency. He tells us that if we adopt my 
noble friend’s proposition, we shall give a stimulus to the slave trade be- 
tween Afiicaaud Brazd. Be it so. But is it not equally clear that, if we 
adopt the right honourable Baronet’s own propositions, we shall give a 
stiimihis to the slave trade between Virginia and Louisiana? I have not 
the least doubt that, as soon as the contents of his Budget are know n o i 
the othei side of the Atlantic, the slave trade will become more active 
than It IS at this moment ; that the jobbers m human flesh and blood w ill 
be more busy than ever ; that the dioves of manacled negroes, moving 
southward to their doom, will be more numerous on every road. These 
will be the fruits of the right honourable Baronet’s measure. Yet he 
tells Us that this pait of liis Budget is fiamed on sound principles and 
will gicatly benefit the country ; and he tells us truth. I mean to v ote 
with him ; and I can perfectly, on my own pnnciples, reconcile to iiiy 
conscience the vote winch I shall giv’e. How the right honouiablc 
Baronet can reconcile the couisc which he takes to his conscience, I am 
at a loss to conceive, and a.n not a little curious to know. No man is 
more capable than he of doing justice to any cause which he undei- 
lakes ; and it would be most picsiimpluoiis m me to anticipate the 
defence which he means to set up. But I hope that the House will 
suffer me, as one who feeL deeply on this subject, now to explain the 
reasons which convince me that I ought to vote for the right honoiir.able 
Baronet’s propositions respecting the pioduce of the United States. In 
explaining those leasons, I at the same time explain the reasons which 
induce me to v ote w ilh my noble friend to-night. 

I say then. Sir, that I fully admit the paramount authority of moial 
oblig-ations. But it is important that W’e should acairately understand the 
natiiie and extent of those obligations. IVe are clearly bound to w rung 
no man. Nay, more, we are bound to regard all men with benevolence. 
But to ever}’ individual, and to every society. Providence has assigned a 
sphere witliin which benevolence ought to be peculiaily active; and if an 
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individual or a society neglects wliat lies within that sphere in order to 
attend to what lies without, Uie result is likely to be harm and not good. 

It is thus in private life. We should not he justified in injuring a 
stranger in order to benefit ourselves or those who are dearest to us. 
Every stranger is entitled, by the laws of humanity, to claim from us , 
certain reasonable good offices. But it is not true that we are bound to 
exert oureelves to serve a mere stranger as we are bound to e.xert our- 
selves to serve our own relations. A man would not be justified in sub- 
jecting his wife and ciiildren to disagreeable privations, in order to save 
even from utter min some foreigner whom he never saw. rVnd if a man 
were so absurd and perverse as to starve his own family in order to relieve , 
peopie with whom he had no acquaintance, there can bo little doubt that 
-his craity charity would produce much more misery than happiness. 

It is the same with nations. No statesman ought to injure other coun- 
tries in order to benefit his own country. No statesman oiiglrt to lose 
any fair oppoitunity of rendeiing to foreign nations such good offices as 
he can render without a breach of the duty whiclr he owes to the society 
of'wliich he is a member. But, after all, our country is our coimtr}', and 
has the first claim on our attention. There is nothing, I conceive, of 
narrow-mindedness in lliis patriotism. I do not say that we ought to 
. prefer the happiness of one particular society to the happiness of man- 
Icind ; liut I say tliat, by exerting ourselves to promote the happiness of 
the society with' which we are most nearly connected, and with which we 
are best acquainted, we shall do more to promote the happiness of man- 
kind than by busying ourselves about matters whicit we do not fully ■ 
understand, and cannot efficiently control. 

There are gre.at evils connected with liie factory s}’stem in this conn- - 
try. Some of those evils' might, I am inclined to think, be removed or 
mitigated by legislation. On tliat point many of my friends differ from 
me ; but we all agree in thinking that it is the duty of a Britisli Legis- 
lator to consider the subject attentively, and with a serious sense of 
responsibility. There are also great social evdls in Russia. The peasants 
of that empire are in a state of sendtude. The sovereign of Russia is ■ 
bound by the most solemn obligations to consider whether he can do 
• anything to improve tlie condition of that large portion of his subjects. 

If we watch over our factory children, and he watches over his peasants, 
•much good may be done. But would any good be done if the Emperor 
of Russia and the British Parliament were to interchange functions ; if 
he were to lake under his patronage tlie weavers of Lancashire, if we 
were to take under our patronage the peasants of the Volga ; if he were 
to say, “Von shall send no cotton to Russia till you pass a Ten Hours’ 
Bill if we were to say, “ You shall send no hemp or tallow to England 
till you emancipate your serfs?” 

On these jjrinciples. Sir, which seem to me to be the piinciples of 
plain common sense, I can, wthout resorting to any casuistical siibtilties, • 
vindicate to my own conscience, and, I hope, to my country, tlie whole 
course. which I have pursued with respect to slaver)'. When I first came 
into Parliament, slavery stiil existed in the British dominions. I had, as 
it was natural tliat I should have, a strong feeling on the subject. I 
exerted myself, according to my station and to the measure of my abilities, 
on the'side of the oppressed. I shrank from no personal sacrifice in that 
. cause. I do not mention this as matter of boast. It was no more than 
■my duty. Tiic riglit honourable gentleman, the Secretary of Stale for 
■ the Home Department, knows that, in 1833, I disapproved of one part 
•of the measure which Lord Grey’s Goveniment proposed on the subject 
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of slaver}'. I was in office ; and office was tlien as important to me as 
it could be to any man. I put my resignation into -the hands of Lord 
Spencer, and both spoke and voted against the Administration. To my 
surprise. Lord Grey and Lord Spencer refused to accept my resignation, 
and I remained in office ; but during some days I considered myself as 
out of the service of the Crown. I at the same time heartily joined in 
laying a heavy burden on the country for the puiyose of compensating the 
planters. I acted thus, because, being a British Legislator, I thought 
myself bound, at any cost to myself and to my constituents, to remove a 
foul stain from the British laws, and to redress the wrongs endured by 
persons who, as British subjects, were placed under my guardianship. 
But my especial obligations in respect of negro slavery ceased when 
slavery itself ceased in that part of the world for the welfare of which I, 
as a member of this House, was accountable. As for the blacks in the 
United States, I feel for them, God knows. But I am not their keeper. 
I do not stand in the same relation to the slaves of Louisiana and Ala- 
bama in which I formerly stood to the slaves of Demerara and Jamaica. 

I am bound, on the other hand, by the most solemn obligations, to pro- 
mote the interests of millions of my own countrymen, who are indeed by 
no means in a state so miserable and degraded as that of the slaves in the 
United States, but who are toiling hard from sunrise to sunset in order 
to obtain a scanty subsistence ; who are often scarcely able to procure 
the necessaries of life ; and whose lot would be alleviated if I could open 
new markets to them, and free them from taxes which now press heavily 
on their industry. I see clearly that, by excluding the produce of slave 
labour from our ports, I should inflict great evil on my fellow-subjects 
and constituents. But the good which, by taking such a course, I should 
do to the negroes in the United States seems to me very problematical. 
That by admitting slave grown cotton and slave grown sugar we do, in 
some sense, encourage slavery and the Slave Tr.ide, may be true. But 
1 doubt whether, by turning our fiscal code into a penal code for restraining 
the cruelty of the American planters, we should not, on the whole, 
injure the negroes rather than benefit them. No independent nation will 
endure to be told by another nation, “ We are more virtuous than you ; 
we have sate in judgment on your institutions ; we find them to be bad ; 
and, as a punishment for your offences, we condemn you to pay higher 
duties at our Custom House than we demand from the rest of the world. ’k 
Such language naturally excites the resentment of foreigners. I can make 
allowance for their susceptibility. For I myself sympathise with them. 
1 know that Ireland has been misgoverned ; and I have done, and pur- 
pose to do, my best to redress her grievances. But when I take up a New 
York journal, and read there the rants of President Tyler's son, I fee] 
so much disgusted by such Insolent absurdity that I am for a moment 
inclined to deny that Ireland has any reason whatever to complain. It 
seems to me that if ever slavery is peaceably extinguished in the United 
States, that great and happy change must be brought about by the efforts 
of those enlightened and respectable American citizens who hate slavery 
as much as we hate it. Now I cannot help .fearing that, if the British 
Parli.ament were to proclaim itself the protector and avenger of the 
American slave, the pride of those excellent persons would take the alarm. 
It might become a point of national honour with them to stand by an 
institution which they have hitherto regarded as a national disgrace. We 
should thus confer no benefit on the negro ; and we should at the same 
time inflict cruel suffering on our osto countrymen. 

On these grounds. Sir, I can, with a clear conscience, vote for the right 
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honourable Baronet’s propositions respecting the cotton and sugar of tlie 
United Slates. But on exactly the same grounds I c.an, with a clear 
conscience, vote for the amendment of my noble friend. And I confess 
that I shall be much surprised if the right honour.able Baronet shall be 
aide to point out any distinction between the c.ascs. 

I have detained you too long, Sir ; yet there is one point to which I 
must refer ; 1 mean the refining. W’.as such a distinction ever heard 
of? Is there anything. like it in all Pascal’s Dialogues with the old 
Jesuit? Not for the world are we to cat one ounce of Brazilian sugar. 
But we import the accursed thing: we bond it ; we employ our skill 
and machinciy to render it more alluring to the eye and to the palate ; 
we e.xport it to Leghorn and llamburg; we send it to .all the cofTce 
houses of It.aly and Germany : we pocket a profit on all this ; and then 
we jnit on a 1‘harisaic.al air, and th.ank God that we arc not like those 
wicketl Italians and Germans who have no scniple about swallowing 
slave grouai sugar. Surely this sophistry is worthy only of the worst 
class of false witnesses. “ I perjure myself ! Not for the world. I only 
kissed my thumb ; I did not put my lips to the c.alf-skin.” I remember 
something very like the right honourable Baronet’s morality in a Spanish 
novel which 1 rc.ad long ago. 1 beg pardon of the House for detaining 
them with such a trifle ; but the story is much to the purpose. A wan- 
dering lad, a sort of Gil Bias, is t.akcn into the sciwice of a rich old .silver- 
smith, a most pious man, who is alw.ays telling his beads, who he.ars mass 
daily, and observes the feasts and fxsts of the church with the utmost 
scrujmlosily. The silversmith is alw.ays preaching honesty and jriety. 
“ Never,” he constantly repeats to his young assistant, " never touch 
what is not your own ; never take liberties with .'acred things.” Sacrilege, 
•as uniting theft with profancncss, is the sin of which he has the deepest 
horror. One d.ay, while he is lecturing after his usual fashion, an ill- 
looking fellow comes into the shop with a sack under his arm. “Will you 
buy these?” .'ays the visitor, and produces from the sack some chuich 
plate and a rich silver cnicifi.v. “Buy them!” cries the pious man. 
“ No, nor touch them ; not for the world. I know where you got them. 
Wictch that you are, have you no care for your soul ? ” “ Well then,’’ 
s.ays the thief, “ if you will not buy them, will you melt them down for 
me?” “Melt them down!” answers the silversmith, “that is quite 
another matter.” He takes the ch.aliccs and the crucifix with a pair of 
tongs; the silver, thus in bond, is dropped into the crucible, melted, and 
delivered to the thief, who hays down five pistoles and decamps with his 
booty. The young servant stares at this strange scene. But the master 
very gravely resumes his lecture. “ My son,” he says, “take warning by 
that sacrilegious knave, and take example by me. Think what a load of 
guilt lies on his conscience. You will sec him hanged before long. But 
as to me, you saw that I would not touch the stolen properly. I keep 
these longs for such occasions. And thus I thrive in the fear of God, and 
manage to turn an honest penny.” You talk of morality. What can be 
more immoral th.an to bring ridicule on the very name of morality, by 
drawing di.stinctions where there arc no difTcreneeb? Is it not enough 
that this dishonest casuistry has alre.ady poisoned our theology ? Is it not 
enough that a.'ct of quibbles has been devised, under cover of which a divine 
m.ay hold the worst doctrines of the Church of Home, and may hold with 
them the best benefice of the Church of lingland ? I.et us at le.ist keep 
the debates of this Hou.se free from the .sophistry of 7'racl Number Ninety. 

And then the right houour.ablc gentleman, the late President of the 
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Bowl of Trade, wonders that other nations consider our abhorrence of 
slavery and Uie Slave Tinde as sheer hypocrisy. Why, Sir, how should 
it he otheru-ise? And, if the imputation annoys' us, whom- have we to 
thank for it ? Numerous and malevolent ns our detractors arc, none of 
them was ever so absurd as to charge us with hypocrisy hecanse we took 
slave grown tobacco and slave grown cotton, till tlie Government began 
to affect scruples about admitting slave grown sugar. Of course, as soon 
as our jMinistcrs ostentatiously announced to all the 'world that our fiscal 
system svas framed on a new and sirblime moral principle, everybody 
began to inqrrrre whether we consistently adhered to that principle, it 
required much less acuteness and much less malevolence than that of otir 
neigirbours to discover that this hatred of slave grown produce was mere 
grimace. They see that we not ordy lake tobacco produced by means of 
slavery and of the Slave Trade, hut that we positively interdict freemen 
in this country from groudng tobacco. They see that sve not only take 
cotton produced by means of slavery and of the Slave Trade, but that we 
arc about to exempt this cotton from all duty. They see that we are at 
this moment reducing tire duty on the .slave grown sugar of Louisiana. 
How can we expect them to believe that it is from a sense of justice and 
hirmarrity that we lay a prohibitory duty on tire sirgar of Bmzil ? I care 
little for the abuse which airy foreign press or any foreign fribiine may 
throw on tire Macliiavelian policy of perfidious Albion. What gives ' 
me pain is, not that the charge of hypocrisy is made, but that I am unable 
to see how it is to be lefiited. 

Yet one word more. The right honourable gentleman, the late Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, lias quoted the ojrinions of tu'o persons, 
highly distinguished by the exertions which they made for the abolition 
of slavery, nry lamented friend, Sir Thomas Powell Buxton, and Sir 
Stephen Lushington. It is most true that those eminent persons did 
approve of tire principle laid down by the right Iionortrable Baronet 
opposite in 1841. I tliink that they were in error; but in tlieir error 1 
am sure tliat they were sincere, and I firmly believe that they would 
have been consistent. Tliey would have objected, no doubt, to my 
noble friend’s amendment ; but they would have objected equally to the 
light lionorirable Baronet’s budget. It was not prudent, I think, in 
gentlemen opposite to allude to those respectable names. The mention 
of those names irresistibly carries the mind back to the days of the great 
■stniggie for negro freedom. And it is but natural lliatVe should ask 
M-liere, during that struggle, were those who now profess such loathing 
for slave grown sugar? The three pei-sons who are chiefly responsible 
for the financial and commercial policy of the present Government I talre 
to be the right lioiioiirable Baronet at the head of the Treasury, the right 
hoiionrable gentleman the Cliarrcellor of the Exchequer, and the right 
honourable gentleman the late President of the Board of Trade. Is 
there anything in tire past conduct of any one of the three which can lead 
me to believe that bis sensibility to the evils of slavery is greater than 
mine? lam sure that the right honourable Baronet the first Lord of' 
the Treasury would think that I was speaking ii-onically if I were to com- 
pliment liiin on Iris zeal for the liberty of the negro race. Never once 
during the whole of the long and obstinate conflict which ended in tire 
alrolition of slavery in our colonics, did he give one word, one simr of 
cncoui.agement to those who stiffered and laboured for the good eSuse. 
The whole weight of bis great abilities and influence w.asln-the other 
scale. I well remember that, so late as 1833, he declared in this House 
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that lie could give his assent neither to the plan of immediate emancipa- 
tion proposed by my noble friend avho now repiesents Sunderland,* nor 
to the plan of gradual emancipation proposed by Lord Grey’s govcni- 
ment. I well remember that he said, “I shall claim no credit hereafter 
on account of this bill ; all that 1 desire is to be absolved from the 
responsibility.” As to the other two right honourable gentlemen whom 
I have mentioned, they arc AVest Indian.s; and their conduct was that 
of West Indian.s. I do not wish to gir-e them pain, or to throv.- .any 
disgraceful imputation on them. Personally I regard them with feel- 
ings of goodwill and respect. I do not question their sincerity ; but 
I know that the most honest men are but too prone to deceive them- 
selves into the belief that the path towards which they arc impelled 
bj’ their own interests and passions is the path of duty. I am con- 
.scious that this might be my own case; and I believe it to be theirs. 
As the right honourable gentlem.an. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
has left the House, I will only say that, with respect to the ques- 
tion of slaveiy, he acted after the fashion of the class to which he 
belonged. Hut as the right honourable gentleman, the late President of 
the Hoaid of Trade, is in his place, he must .allow me to bring to his 
iccolleclion the part which he took in the debates of 1S33. He then 
said, “Von raise a great cl.amour .about the cultivation of sugar. You 
say th.at it is a species of industry fatal to the health and life of the 
slave. I do not deny that theic is some difference between the 
l.aboitr of a sugar jilantation and the labour of a cotton plantation, 
or a coffee plantation. But the diflference is not so great as you 
think. In marshy .soils, the .shaves who cultivate the .sugar cane suffer 
severely. But in Baibadoes, vhcrc the air is good, they thrive and mul- 
tiply.’’ He proceeded to say that, even at the worst, the labour of a 
sugar plantation was not more unhealthy than some kinds of lidiour in 
which the manufacturer.s of England are employed, and which nobody 
thinks of prohibiting, lie particularly mentioned grinding. “ See how 
grinding destro3's the health, the sight, the life. Yet there is no outcry 
against grinding.” lie went on to say that the whole question ought to 
he left by Parliament to the West Indian Legislature. \Mr Gladstone : 
Bcally I never said so. You arc not quoting me at all correctly.] AVhat, 
not about the sugar cultivation and the grinding? \Mr Cladslonc : That 
is correct ; but I never recommended that the question .should be left to 
the AVest Indian Legislatures.] I h.ave quoted correctly. But since my 
right honourable friend disclaims the sentiment imputed to him by the 
reporters, I shall say no more about if. I have no doubt that he is quite 
light, .and that what he said ivas misundcr.slood. AA’hat is undisputed is 
amply sufficient for my purpose. I see that the persons who now show 
so much zeal against shaver)' in foreign countries, are the same persons 
who formerly countenanced .slavery in the British Colonies. I remember 
a time when they maintained that we were bound in justice to protect 
.shave grown sugar against the competition of free grown sugar, and even 
of British free grown sugar. I now hear them calling on us to protect 
fiee grown sugar against the competition of slave grown sugar. I 
remember a time when they e.xtenuatcd as much as they could the evils 
of the sug.ar cultivation. I now hear them exaggerating tiiose evils. 
But, devious as their course has been, there is one clue by which I can 
easily track them through the whole mare. Inconstant in everything 
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else, they are constant in demanding protection for the West Indian 
planter. IMrile he employs slaves, they do their best to apologise for 
the evils of slavery. As soon as he is forced to employ freemen, they 
begin to cry' up the blessings of freedom. They go roi'nd the whole 
compass, and yet to one point they steadfastly adhere : and that point is 
the interest of the West Indian pioprietors. I have done. Sir; and I 
thank the House most sincerely for the patience and indulgence with 
which I have been heard. I hope that I have at least vinditoted my 
own consistency. How Her hlajesty’s Ministers will vindicate theii con- 
sistency, how they will show that their conduct has at all times been 
guided by the same principles, or even that their conduct at the present 
time is guided by any fixed principle at all, I am unable to conjectuie. 


A SPEECH 

Czt.Tvered in the House of Commons on the 14TH of APRtL, 1845. 

On Sauuday the eleventh of April, 1845, Sir hohert Peel moved the second rending 
of the Maynooth College Bill. After a debate of six nights the motion was car- 
ried by 323 votes to 176. On the second night the following SpeOch was made. 

1 ’C>0 TiCit. TaeaTi, Sir, to toWow tha honowrayio gentiorsva* Ndva 1 vj& jwt 
sale down into a discussion on an amendment which is not now befoie 
us. ' When my honourable friend the Member for Sheffield shall think it 
expedient to make a motion on that important subject to rvhich he has 
repeatedly called the attention of the House, I may, perhaps, ask to be 
heard. At present I shall content myself with explaining the reasons 
which convince me that it is my duty to vote for the second reading, of 
this bill ; and I cannot, I think, better explain those reasons than by.^ 
passing in leview, as lapidly as I can, the chief objections wliich have 
been made to tiie bill here and elsewhere. 

The objectors. Sir, may be divided into three classes. The first class 
consists of those persons who object, not to the principle of the grant to 
Maynooth College, but merely to the amount. The second class consists 
of persons who object on principle to all giants made to a church which 
they regard as corrupt. The third class consists of persons who object on 
' principle to all grants made to cliurclies, whether CoiTupt or pure. 

Now, Sir, of those three classes the first is evidently that which lakes 
the most untenable ground. How any peison can think that Maynooth' 
College ought to be supported by public money, and yet can think this 
hill too bad to be sufiered to go into Committee, I do not well under- 
stand. I am forced however to believe that there aie many such persons. 
For I c.annot but lemember that the old annual vote attracted scarcely 
any notice ; and I see that this bill has produced violent excitement. I 
cannot but remenilier that the old annual vote used to pass svith very few, 
dissentients ; and I see that gieat numbers of gentlemen, who never were 
among those dissentients, have crowded dorvn to the House in order 
to divide against this bill. It is indeed certain that a large proportion, 

I believe a majority, of tho'se itiembers who cannot, as tliey assure us, 
conscientiously support the plan proposed by the right honourable 
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Earonet at the Jiead of the Government, would without the smallest 
scruple have supported him if he had in this, as in former j’ears, asked 
us to give nine thousand pounds for twelvemonths. So it is : yet I can- 
not help wondering that it should be so. For how can any human in- 
genuity turn a question between nine thousand pounds and twenty-six 
thousand pounds, or between twelve months and an indefinite number of 
months, into a question of principle? Observe : I am not now answering 
those who maintain that nothing ought to be given out of the public 
]>urse to a corrupt church ; nor am I now answering those who maintain 
tliat nothing ought to be given out of the public purse to any church 
whatever. They, I admit, oppose this bill on principle. I perfectly 
understand, though I do not myself hold, the opinion of the zealous 
voluntary who says, “ Whether the Roman Catholic Church teaches 
truth or en'or, she ought to have no assistance from the State.” I also 
perfectly understand, though I do not myself hold, the opinion of the 
zealous, Protestant who says, “The Roman Catholic Church teaches 
error, and therefore ought to have no assistance from the State.” But I 
cannot understand the reasoning of the man who says, “ In spite of the 
errors of the Roman Catholic Church, I think that she ought to have 
some assistance from the State ; but I am bound to mark my abhorrence 
of her errors by doling out to her a miserable pittance, ller tenets are 
- so absurd and noxious that I will pay the professor who teaches them 
wages less than I should offer to my groom. Her rites are so supersti- 
tious that I will take care that they shall be performed in a chapel 
with a leaky roof and a dirty floor. By all means let us keep her a 
college, provided only that it be a shabby one. Let us support those 
who are intended to teach her doctrines and to administer her sacraments 
to the next generation, provided only that every future priest shall cost 
us less than a foot soldier. Let us board her young theologians ; but let 
their larder be so scantily supplied that they may be compelled to break 
up before the regular vacation from mere want of food. Let us lodge 
them ; but let their lodging be one in which they may be packed like 
pigs in a stye, and be punished for their heterodoxy by feeling the snow 
and the wind through the broken panes.” Is it possible to conceive 
anything more absurd or more disgraceful? Can anything be clearer 
than this, that whatever it is lawful to do it is lawful to do well ? If it 
be right that we should keep up this college at all, it must be right that 
we should keep it up respectably. Our national dignity is concerned. 
For this institution, whether good or bad, is, beyond all dispute, a very 
important institution. Its office is to form the character of those who 
are to form the character of millions. - Whether we ought to extend any 
]iatronage to such an institution is a question about which wise and 
honest men may differ. But that, as we do extend our patronage to such 
an institution, our patronage ought to be worthy of the object, and 
worthy of the greatness of our country, is a proposition from which I am 
astonished to hear any person dissent. 

It is, I must say, with a peculiarly bad grace that one of the members 
for the University to which I have the lionour to belong,* a gentleman 
v ho never thought himself bound to say a word or to give a vote against 
the grant of nine thousand pounds, now vehemently opposes the grant 
of twenty-six thousand pounds as exorbitant. When I consider how 
munificently the colleges of Cambridge and Oxford are endowed, and 
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will what pomp religion and learning are there snrronndecl ; when I call 
to mind the long streets of palaces, the towers and oriels, the venerable ■ 
cloisters, the trim gardens, the organs, the altar pieces, the solemn light 
of the stained windows, the libraries, the museums, the galleries of 
painting and sculpture ; when I cal! to mind also the physical comforts 
which are provided both for instniclors and for pupils ; when I reflect 
that the very sizars and servitors are far better lodged and fed than those 
students who are to be, a few years hence, the priests and bishops of the 
Irish people ; when 1 think of the spacious and stately mansions of the 
heads of houses, of the commodious chambers of the fellows and scholars, 
of the refectories, the combination rooms, the bowling greens, the stabling, 
of the state and luxury of the great feast days, of the piles of old plate on 
the tables, of the savoury steam of the kitchens, of the multitudes of geese 
and capons which turn at once on the spits, of the oceans of excellent ale' 
in llie butteries ; and when I remember from whom all this splendour 
and jrlenty is derived ; when I remember what was the faith of Edward 
the Third and of Henry the Sixth, of Margaret of Anjou and IMargaret 
of Richmond, of William of Wykeham and William of Waynefleeh.of 
Archbishop Chicheley and Cardinal Wolsey ; when I remember what we 
have taken from the Roman Catholics, King’s College, New College, 
Christ Church, my own Trinity ; and when I look at the miserable 
Dotheboys Hall which we have given them jn exchange, I feel,' I must 
omi, less proud than I could wish of being a Protestant and a Cambridge 
man. 

Some gentlemen, it is true, have made an attempt to show that there 
is a distinction of principle hetween the old grant which they have always 
supported and the larger grant which they are determined to oppose. ' 
But never was attempt more unsuccessful. Tliey s.ay that, at the time of 
the Union, wb entered into an implied contract with Ireland to keep up 
this college. We are therefore, they argue, bound by public faith to con- • 
tinue the old grant ; but we are not bound to make any addition to that 
grant. Now, Sir, on this point, though on no other, I do most cordially 
agree with those petitioners who have, on this occasion, covered your 
table with such huge bales of spoiled paper and parchment. I deny the 
existence of any such contract. I think myself perfectly free to vote for 
the abolition of this college, if I am satisfied that it is a pernicious insti- 
tution ; as free as I am to vote against any item of the ordnance estimates ; 
as free as I am to vote for a reduction of the number of marines. It is 
strange, too, that those who appeal to this imaginary contract should not 
perceive that, even if their fiction be admitted as true, it will by no means 
get them out of their difficulty. Tell us plainly what are the precise terms ' 
of the contract which you suppose Great Britain to have made with 
Ireland .about this college. Whatever the terms be, they will not' serve 
your purpose. Was the contract this, that the Imperial Parliament 
would do for the college what the Irish P.arliament had been used to do? 
Or was the contract this, that the Imperial Parliament would keep the 
college in a respectable and efficient state ? If the former was the con- 
tract, nine thousand pounds would be loo much. If the latter was the 
contract, j-ou will not, I am confident, he able to prove that twenty-six 
thou.sand pounds is too little. , ' - 

I have now, I think, said quite as much as need be said in answer to 
those who maintain that we ought to give support to this college, but that 
the support ought to be niggardly and precarious. I now come to .another 
and a much more formidable class of otijector.s. ^'heir objections may be 
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simply staled tiiiis. No man can justifiably, either as an individual or as 
a trustee for the public, contribute to the dissemination of religious error. 
But the Church of Rome teaches religious error. Therefore we cannot 
justifiably contribute to the support of .an institution of which the object 
is the dissemination of the doctrines of the Church of Rome. Now, Sir, 
I deny the major of this syllogism. I tliinlc that there are occasions on 
which we are bound to contribute to the dissemination of doctrines \rilh 
^vliich errors are inseparably intermingled. Let me be clearly understood. 
'J'I'.e question is not whetlier we should teacli truth or teach error, but 
wliether we should teach tnilh adulterated with error, or teach no tnith 
at .all. The constitution of the human mind is such that it is impossible 
to pror’ide an)' machinery for the dissemination of trutli which shall not, 
rvith the tiiith, disseminate some error. Even those rays which come 
down to us from the great source of light, pure as they are in themselves, 
no sooner enter that gross and dark atmosphere in which we dwell than 
they are so much refracted, discoloured, and obscured, that they too often 
lead us astray. It will be gcner.ally admitted that, if religious truth c.an 
be anywhere found untainted by error, it is in the Scriptures. Yet is there 
actually on the face of the globe a single copy of the Scriptures of which 
it c.an be said that it contains truth absolutely untainted with error? Is 
there any manuscript, any edition of the Old or New Testament in the 
- original tongues, which any scholar will pronounce faultless? But to the 
vast majority of Christians the original tongues are and always must be 
unintelligible. With the exception of perhaps one man in ten thou- 
sand, we must be content with translations. And is there any translation 
in which there arc not numerous mistakes ? Are there not numerous 
mistakes even in our own authorised version, executed ns that version was 
with ijainful diligence and care, by very able men, and under vciy splendid 
patronage? Of course mistakes must be still more numerous in those 
translations which pious men have lately made into Bengalee, Hindostanee, 
Tamul, Ganarese, and other Oriental tongues. I admire the zeal, the 
industry, the energy of those who, in spite of difficulties which to ordinaiy 
minds would seem insurmountable, accomplished that arduous work. I 
applaud those benevolent societies which munificently encouiaged that 
work. But 1 have been assured by good judges that the tianslations have 
many faults. And how should it have been otherwise? How .should an 
Englishman produce a faultless translation from the Hebrew into the 
Cingalese ? I say, therefore, that even the Scriptures, in every form in 
which men actually possess them, contain a certain portion of error. 
And, if this be so, liow can you look for pure undefecated tnith in any 
other comiiosition? You contribute, without any scniple, to the printing 
of religious liacts, to the establishing of Sunday Schools, to the sending 
forth of missionaries. But are your tracts perfect ? Arc your school- 
masters infallible ? Are your missionaries inspired ? Look at the two 
churches which are established in this island. Will you say that they 
both teach tnith without any mixture of en'or? That is impossible. 
For they teach different doctrines on more than one important subject. 
It is plain therefore, that if, as you tell us, it be a sin in a state 
to patronise an institution which teaches religious error, either the 
Church of England or the Church of Scotland ought to be abolished. 
But will anybody even venture to affirm that either of those 
churches teaches truth without any mixture of error? Have there 
not long been in the Church of Scotland two very different schools of 
theology? During many years. Dr Robertson, the head of the moderate 
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party, and Dr Erskine, the head of the Calvinistic party, preached under 
the same roof, one in the momin't, the other in the evening. They 
preaclied two difTerent religions, so different that the followers of Robert-^ 
son thought the followers of Erskine fanatics, and the followers of 
Erskine thought the followers of Robertson Arians or wors'e. _And is 
there no mixture of error in the doctrine -taught by the clerg)' of the 
Church of England ? Is not the whole country at this moment convulsed 
by disputes as to what the doctrine of the Church on some important 
subjects really is? I shall not take on myself to say who is .right and 
who is wrong. But this I say with confidence, that, whether the Trac- 
tarians or the Evangelicals be in the right, many hundreds of those 
divines who every Sunday occupy the pulpits of our parish churches must 
be very much in the wrong. 

Kow, Sir, I see that many highly respectable persons, who think it a 
sin to contribute to the teaching of error at Maynooth College, think it 
not merely lawful, but a sacred duty, to contribute to the teaching of 
error in the other cases which I have mentioned. They know that our 
version of the Bible contains some error. Yet they subscribe to the 
Bible Society. They know that the Serampore- translations contain a 
still greater quantity of error. Yet they give largely towards the print- 
ing and circulating of those translations. My honourable friend the 
Jleniber for the University of Oxford will not deny that there is among 
the clergy of the Church of England a Puritan party, and also an Anti- 
puritan party, and that one of these parties must teach some error. Yet 
he is constantly urging us to grant to this Church an additional endow- 
ment of 1 know not how many hundreds of thousands of pounds. He 
would doubtless defend himself by sa}'ing that nothing on earth is per- 
fect ; that the purest religious society must consist of human beings, and 
must have those defects which arise from human infirmities ; and that 
the truths held by the established clergy, though not altogether unalloyed 
svith error, are so precious, that it is better that they should be-imparted 
to the people with the alloy than that they should not be imparted at all. 
Just so say I. I am sorry that we cannot teach pure truth to the Irish 
jjeople. But I think it better that they should have important and salu- 
tary truth, polluted by some error, than that they should remain 
altogether uninstructed. I heartily n'ish that they were Protestants. 
But I had rather that they should be Roman Catholics than that they ‘ 
should have no religion at all. Would you, says one gentleman, teach 
the people to worship Jugemaut or Kalee? Certainly not. My_aigu- 
ment leads to no such conclusion. The worship of Jugemaut and Kalee 
is a curse to mankind. It is much better that people should be without 
any religion than that they should believe in a religion which enjoins 
prostitution, suicide, robbeiy, assassination. But will any Protestant 
deny that it is better that the Irish should be Roman Catholics than that 
they should live and die like the beasts of the fieldj indulge their appe- 
tites without any religious restraint, suffer want and calamity without 
any religious consolation, and go to their graves without any religious 
hope? These considerations entirely satisfy^my mind. Of course I 
would not propagate error for its orvn sake. To do so would be not 
merely wicked, but diabolical. Bnt, in order that I may be able to pro- 
pagate truth, I consent to propagate that portion of error which adheres 
to truth, and which cannot be separated from truth. I wish Christianity 
to have a great influence on the peasantry of Ireland. I see no proba- 
bility that Christianity tvill have that influence except in one form. That 
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form I consider as very corrupt. Nevertheles.s, the good seems to me 
greatly to predominate over tlie evil ; and therefore, being unable to get 
the good alone, I am content to take the good and the evil together. 

I now come to the third class of oiir opponents. I mean those who take 
their stand on the voluntary principle. I will not, on this occasion, in- 
quire whether they are right in thinking that governments ought not to 
contribute to the support of any religion, tnie or false. For it seems to 
me that, even if I were to admit that the general ntle is correctly laid 
down by them, the present case would be an exception to that rule. The 
question on which 1 am about to vote is not whether the State shall or 
shall not give any support to religion in Ireland. The State does give 
such support, and will continue to give such support, whatever may be 
the issue of this debate. The only point which we have now to decide is 
whether, while such support is given, it shall be given exclusively to the 
religion of the minority. Here is an island with a population of near 
eight millions, and with a wealthy established church, the members of 
which are little more than eight hundred thousand. There is an arch- 
bishop with ten thousand a year. If I recollect rightly, seventy thousand 
pounds are divided among twelve prelates. At the same time the Pro- 
testant dissenters in the north of Ireland receive,-in another form, support 
from the State. But the great majority of the population, the poorest 
-part of the population, the part of the population which is most in need 
of assistance, the part of the population which holds that faith for the 
propagation of which the tithes were originally set apart, and the church 
lands originally given, is left to maintain its own priests. Now is not 
this a case which stands quite by itself? And may not even those who 
hold the general proposition, that every man ought to pay his own 
spiritual pastor, yet vote, without any inconsistency, for this bill ? I was 
astonished to hear the honourable Member for Shrewsbury * tell us that, 
if we make this grant, it will be impossible for us to resist the claims of 
any dissenting sect. He particularly mentioned the Wesleyan Methodists. 
Are the cases analogous? Is there the slightest resemblance between 
them? Let the honourable gentleman show me that of the sixteen 
millions of pfeople who inhabit England thirteen millions are Wesleyan 
Methodists. Let him show me that the members of the Established 
Church in England are only one tenth of the population. Let him show 
me that English dissenters who are not Wesleyan hlethodists receive a 
Regium Donum. Let him show me that immense estates bequeathed to 
John Wesley for the propagation of Methodism have, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, been taken from the Methodists and given to the Church. If he 
can show me this, I promise him that, whenever the Wesleyan Methodists 
shall ask for twenty-six thousand pounds a year to educate their ministers, 
I shall be prepared to grant their request. But neither the case of the 
hlethodists nor any other case which can be mentioned, resembles the 
case with which we have to do. Look round Europe, round the world, 
for a parallel ; and you will look in vain. Indeed the state of things 
which exists in Ireland never could have existed had not Ireland been 
closely connected with a country, which possessed a great superiority of 
power, and which abused that superiority. The burden which we are 
now, I hope, about to lay on ourselves is but a small penalty for a great 
injustice. -Were I a staunch voluntary, I should still feel that, while the 
church of eight hundred thousand people retains its great endotvments, I 
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sliould not be Juslified in refusing tliis small Iwon to the tliurch of eight 
millions. _ . , , 

To sum up sliorllyuhat I have said ; it is clear to me in the first place 
that, if we have no religious scruple about granting to this College nine 
thousand pounds for one year, we ought to have no religious scruple about 
granting twenty-six thousand pounds a year for an indefinite term. 

Secondly, it seems to me that those persons who tell us tluat we ought 
never in any circumstances to contribute to tlie propagation of -error do 
in fact lay down a rule which would altogether interdict the propagation 
of truth. 

Thirdly, it seems to me that, even on tlic hypothesis that the voluntary 
principle is the sound principle, die present case is an excepted case, to 
which it would be unjust and unwise to apply that principle. 

So much. Sir, as to this bill ; and now let me add a fetv words about 
those by whom it has been framed and introduced. We were exliorled, 
on the first night of this debate, to vote against the hill, without iiiquiiiiig 
into its merits, on the ground that, good or bad, it was proposed by men 
who could not honestly and honourably propo^ it. A similar appeal 
has been made to us this evening. In these circumstances. Sir, I must, 
not I hope from party spirit, not, I am sure, from personal animosity, 
but from a regard for the public interest, which must be injuriously affected 
by everj-thing which tends to lower the character of public men, say 
plainly what I think of the conduct of Her Majesty’s Ministers. Uii- 
rloubtedly it is of the highest importance that we should legislate well. 
But it is also of the highest importance that those who govern us should 
have, and should be known to have, fixed principles, and should be 
guided by those principles botli in office and in opposition. If is of the 
highest importance that liie world should not he under the impression 
that a statesman is a person a ho, when he is out, will profess and pro- 
mise anything in order to get in, and who, when ho is in, will forget all 
that he professed and promised xvhen he was out. I need not, I suppose, 
waste time in proving that a law may be in itself an exceedingly good 
laiv, and yet that it may be a law svhich, when viewed in connection with 
the former conduct of those adio proposed it, may prove them to be un- 
deserving of the confidence of their country. "IVhen this is the case, our 
course is clear. We ought to distinguish between the lawand its authors. 
The law ive ought, on account of its intrinsic merits, to support. Of the 
authors of the law, it may be our duty to sjieak in terms of censure. ' 

In such terms I feel it to be my duly to speak of Her Jrajestys present 
advisers. I have no personal hostility to any of them ; and that political 
hostility which I do not disavow has never prevented me from doing 
justice to their abilities and virtues. I have always admitted, and I now 
most wiiiingiy admit, tiiat the right honourable Baronet at the head of 
llie Government possesses many of the qualities of an excellent minister, 
eminent talents for debate, eminent talents for business, great experience, 
great information, great skill in tlie management of this House. I will 
go further, and say that I give him full credit for a sincere desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of liis country. Nevertheless, it is impossible for me to 
deny that there is too much ground for the reproaches of tho=e ivho, 
having, in .spite of a bitter experience, a second time trusted him, now 
find themselves a second time deluded. I cannot but see that it has been 
too much his practice, nhen in opposition, to make use of passions with 
which he has not the slightest sympathy, and of prejudices which he re- 
gards with profound contempt. As soon as he is in power a .change lakes 
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place. The instniments which have done his worlc are flung aside. Tlie 
ladder by which he has climbed is hiched down. I am forced to s.ay that 
the right honourable llaronel acts thus habitually and on system. Tlie 
instance before us is not a solitary instance. I do not wish to dwell on 
the events which took place,seven£een or eighteen years ago, on the lan- 
guage which the right honourable Baronet held about the Catltolic ques- 
tion when he was out of power in 1827. and on the change which twelve 
jnonths of power produced. I will only say that one such change was 
quite enough for one life. Ag.ain the right honourable Baronet was 
in opposition ; and again he employed his old taetics. I will not min- 
utely relate the history of the manoeuvres by which the Whig Government 
was overthrown. It is enough to say that many powerful interests were 
united against tiiat Government under the leading of the right honourable 
Baronet, and that of those interests there is not one which is not now disap- 
pointe_dand complaining. To confine my remarhs to the subject immediately 
before us — can any man deny that, of all the many cries whiclt ivere raised 
against the late administration, that which most strongly stirred the public 
mind was the cry of No Popery? Is there a single gentleman in the Ilouse 
who doubts that, if, four years ago, my noble friend the Jlember for the 
City of London had pioposed this bill, he would have been withstood by 
every member of the present Cabinet? Four years ago. Sir, we were 
discussing a very different bill. The party which was then in opposition, 
and which is now in place, was attempting to force through Parliament a 
law, which bore indeed a specious name, but of which the effect would - 
have been to disfranebise the Roman Catholic electois of Ireland by tens 
of thousands. It was in vain that we argued, that we protested, that we 
ashed for the delay of a single sassioii, for delay till an inquiry could be 
made, for delay till a Committee should report. ^Ye were told that the 
case was one of e.\treme urgency, that every hour was precious, that the 
House must, without loss of time, be purged of the minions of Popeiy. 
These arts succeeded. A change of administration took place. The 
Tight honourable Baronet came into power. He has now been near four 
years in power. He has had a Parliament which would, beyond all 
doubt, have passed eagerly and gladly tha C ’ ' '' ' hich he 

and his colleagues had pretended that they ■ to the 

welfare of the State. And where is that b / ; con- 

demned by its own authors ; pronounced by them to be so oppressive, so 
inconsistent with all the principles of representative government, that, 
though they had vehemently supported it when they were on your left 
hand, lliey could not think of proposing it from the Treasury Bench. 
And what substitute does the honourable Baronet give his followers to 
console them for the loss of their favourite Registration Bill ? Even this 
bill for the endowment of Maynooth College. Was such a feat of 
‘legerdemain ever seen ? And can we wonder that the eager, honest, 
hotheaded Protestants, who raised you to power in the confident hope 
that yorr would curtail the privileges of the Roman Catholics, should 
stare and grumble when you propose to give public money to the Roman 
Catholics ? Can we wonder that, from one end of the country to the 
other, everything should be ferment and uproar, that petitions slrould, 
night after night, whiten all our benches like a snowstorm ? Can we 
wonder that the people out of doors should be exasperated by seeing the 
very men who, when we were in office, voted against the old grant to 
hlaynooth, norv pushed and pulled into the House by your whippers-iu 
to vote for an increased grant ? The natrrral conseqrtences follow. All 
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those fierce spirits, whom you hallooed on to harass us, now turn round 
and begin to worry you. The Orangeman raises his war-whoop : Exeter 
Hall sets up its bray : Mr Macneile shudders to see more costly cheer 
than ever provided for the priests of Baal at the table of the Queen ; and 
the Protestant Operatives of Dublin call for impeachments in exceedingly 
bad English. But what did you expect? Did you think, when, to sen-c 
your turn, you called the Devil up, that it was as easy to Jay him as to 
raise him? Did you think, when you went on, session after session, 
thwarting and reviling those whom you knew to be in the right, and 
flattering all the worst passions of those whom you knew to be in the 
wrong, that the day of reckoning would never come ? It has come. 
There you sit, doing penance for the disingenuousness of years. If it be 
not so, stand up manfully and clear your fame before the House and the 
country. Show us that some steady principle has guided your conduct 
with respect to Irish affairs. Show us how, if j’ou are honest in 1845, 
you can have been honest in 1841. Explain to us why, after having 
goaded Ireland to madness for the purpose of ingratiating yourselves with 
the English, you are now setting England on fire for the purpose of in- 
gratiating yourselves with the Irish. Give us some reason which shall 
prove that the policy which you are following, as Ministers, is entitled 
to support, and which shall not equally prove you to have been the most 
factious and imprincipled opposition that ever this country saw. 

But, Sir, am I, because I think thus of the conduct of Her Majesty's 
Ministers, to take the counsel of the honourable member for S]irew.sbury 
and to vote against their bill? Not so. I know well that the fate of 
this bill and the fate of the administration ate in our hands. But far be 
it from us to imitate the arts by which we were overthrown. The .spec- 
tacle exhibited on the bench opposite will do quite mischief enough. 
That mischief will not be lessened, but doubled, if there should be an 
answering display of inconsistency on this side of the House. If this bill, 
having been introduced by Tories, shall be rejected by Whigs, both the 
great parties in the State will be alike discredited. There will be one 
vast shipwreck of all the public character in the country. Therefore, 
making up my mind to sacrifices which are not unattended with pain, 
and repressing some feelings which stir strongly within me, I have deter- 
mined to" give my strenuous support to this bill. Yes, Sir, to this bill, 
and to every bill which shall seem to me likely to promote the real Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland, I will give my support, regardless of obloquy, 
regardless of the risk which I may run of losing my seat in Parliament. 
For such obloquy I have learned to consider as true gloiy ; and as to my 
seat I am determined that it never shall be held by an ignominious tenure ; 
.-md I am sure that it can never be lost in a more honourable cause. 
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A SPEECH 

Delivered in the House of Commons on the 23RD of April 1S45. 

On the twenty-third of April 1845, the order of the day for going into Committee on 
the Maynooth College Bill was read. On the motion that the Speaker should 
leave the chair, Mr Ward, Member for Sheffield, proposed the following amend- 
ment : — 

“That it is the opinion of this House that any provision to he made for the 
purposes of the present Bill ought to be t.aken from the funds already applicable 
to ecclesiastical purposes in Ireland.” 

After a debate of two nights the amendment was rejected by 322 voles to 148. 
On the first night the following Speech was made. 

I WAS desirous, Sir, to catch your eye this evening, because it happens 
that I Iiave never yet found an opportunity of fully e.vplaining my views 
on the important subject of the Irish Church. Indeed, I was not in this 
country when that subject for a time threw every other into the shade, 
disturbed the whole political world, produced a schism in the Administra- 
tion of Lord Grey, and overthrew the short Administration of tlie riglit 
honourable Baronet opposite. The motion now before us opens, I con- 
ceive, the whole question. My honourable friend the Member for 
Sheffield, indeed, asks us only to transfer twenty-si.v thousand pounds a 
year from the Established Church of Ireland to the College of Maynooth. < 
But this motion, I think, resembles an action of ejectment brought for a 
single iarm, with the view of trying the title to a large estate. Whoever 
refuses to assent to what is now proposed must be considered as holding 
the opinion that the property of the Irish Church ought to be held in- 
violate : and I can scarcely think that any person will vote for what is 
now proposed, who is not prepared to go very much farther. The point 
at issue, I take, therefore, to be this ; whether the Irish Church, as now 
constituted, shall be maintained or not? 

Now, Sir, when a legislator is called upon to decide whether an insti- 
tution shall be maintained or not, it seems to me that he ought in the 
first place to e.\amine whether it be a good or a bad institution. This 
may sound like a tniism ; but if I am to judge by the speeches which, on 
this and former occasions, have been made by gentlemen opposite, it is ' 
no truism, but an e.xceedingly recondite tnith. I, Sir, think the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland a bad institution. I will go farther. I am not 
speaking in anger, or with any wish to excite anger in others ; I am not 
.speaking with rhetorical exaggeration : I am calmly and deliberately ex- 
pressing, in the only appropriate terms, an opinion which I fonned many 
years ago, which all my observations and reflections have confirmed, and 
which 1 am prejiared to support by reasons, when I say that, of all the 
institutions now existing in the civilised world, the Established Church of 
Ireland seems to me the most absurd. 

I cannot help thinking that the speeches of those who defend this 
Church suffice of themselves to prove that my views are just. For who 
ever heard anybody defend it on its merits ? Has any gentleman to-night 
defended it on its merits ? We are told of the Roman Catholic oath ; as 
if that oath, whatever be its meaning, whatever be the extent of the 
obligation which it lays on the consciences of those who take it, could 
po.ssibly prove this Church to be a good thing. We are told that IRoman 
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Catholics of note, both laymen and divines, fifty years ago, declared that, 
if they were relieved from tlie disabilities under which they then lay, they 
should willingly see the Church of Ireland in possession of all its endow- 
ments : as if anything that anybody said fifty years ago could absolve us 
from the plain duty of doing what is now best for tlie country. We are 
told of the Fifth Article of Union ; as if the Fifth Article'of Union were 
more sacred than the Fourth. Surely, if there be any article of the Union 
which ought to be regarded as inviolable, it is the Fouith, which settles the 
number ot members whom Great Britain and Ireland respectively are to 
send to Parliament. Yet the provisions of the Fourth Article have been 
altered with tlie almost unanimous assent of all parties in the State. The 
change was proposed by the noble lord who is now Secietary for the 
Colonies. It was supported by the right honourable Baronet the Secretary 
for the Home Department, and by other membeisof the piesent Ad- 
ministration. And so far were the opponents of the Reform Bill from 
objecting to this infraction of the Treaty of Union that they were disposed 
to go still farther. I well remember the night on winch we debated the 
question, whether Members should be given to Finsbuiy, Marylebone, 
L.niibeth, and tlie Tower Hamlets. On that occasion, the Tories at- 
tempted to seduce the Irish Reforniens from us by promising that Ireland ^ 
should have a share of tlie plunder of the metropolitan districts After 
this. Sir, I must think it childish in gentlemen opposite to appeal to tlie 
Fifth Article of the Union. With still gi'eater surpnse, did I liear the 
light hoiioiurable gentleman the Secretary for Ireland say that, if we adopt 
this amendment, we shall make all landed and funded properly insecure. - 
I am really ashamed to answer such an argument. Nobody proposes to 
touch any vested interest ; and surely it cannot be iiecessary for me to 
point out to the right honourable gentleman the distinction between pro- 
perty ill which some person has a vested interest, and properly in which 
no person has a vested interest. That distinction is pait of the very 
rudiments of political science. Then the right honourable gentleman 
quarrels with the form of the amendment. Why, Sir, perhaps a iiioie 
convenient form might have been adopted. But is it by cavils like these 
that a great institution should be defended ? And who ever heard the 
Established Church of Ireland defended e.\cept by cavils like these? 
Who ever heard any of her advocates sjieak a manly and statesmanlike 
language? Who ever heard any of her lidvocales say, “I defend this 
institution because it is a good institution : the ends for which an Estab- 
lished Chuich exists are such and such : and I will show you that this 
Church attains those ends? ” Nobody says, this. Nobody has the hardi- 
hood to say it. What divine, wliat political speculator who has written 
in defence of ecclesiastical establishments, ever defended such establish- 
ments on grounds which will support the Church of Ireland ? What 
panegyric has ever been pronounced on the Churches of England and- 
Scotland, which is not a satire on the Church of Ireland? What traveller 
comes among us who is not moved to wonder and derision by the Church 
of Ireland? What foreign writer on British affairs, whether Euiopean or 
American, whether Protestant or Catholic, whether Conservative or 
Liberal, whether partial to England or prejudiced against England, ever 
mentions the Church of Ireland without expressing his amazement that 
such an establishment should exist among reasonable men ? 

And those who speak thus of this Church spealcjustly. Is there any- 
thing else like it ? Was there ever anything else like it ? The world is 
full of ecclesiastical establishments : but such a portent as this Church of 
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Ireland is nowhere to be found. Look round the Continent of Europe. 
Ecclesiastical establi-shnients from the White Sea to the hicditerranean : 
ecclesiastical establishments from theWolga to the Atlantic : but nowhere 
the Church of a small minority enjoying exclusive establishment. Look 
at .^America. There you have all forms of Christianity, from Mormonism, 
if you call Mormonism Christianity, to Romanism. In some jrlaces you 
have the voluntary system. In some you have several religions connected 
with the state. In some you have the solitary ascendepc)' of a single 
Church. But nowhere, from the Aiclic Circle to Cape Horn, do you find 
the Church of a small minority exclusively established. Look round 
our own empire. M’e have an Established Church in England ; it is the 
Church of the majority. There is an Estah’ished Church in Scotland. 
When it was set up, it was the Church of the'in.ajoiity. A few months- 
ago, it was the Church of the majority. I am not quite sure that, even 
after the late unhappy disruption, it is the Church of the minority. In our 
colonies the State does much for the support of religion ; but in no colony, 

I believe, do we give exclusive support to the leligion of the minority. 
Nay, even in those parts of the empire where the great body of the popu- 
lation is attached to absurd and immoral supeistilions, you have not been 
guilty of the folly and injustice of calling on them to pay for a Church 
which they do not want. We h.ave not portioned out Bengal and the 
Carnatic into parishes, and scattered Christian rectors, with stipends and 
glebes, among millions of Pagans and Mahometans. B'e keep, indeed, a 
small Cliristian establishment, or rather three small Cliristian establish- 
ments, Anglican, Presbyteiian, and Catholic. But we keep them only 
for the Christians in our civil and military seiwices ; and we leave nn- 
touched the revenues of the mosques and temples. In one country alone 
is to be .seen the spectacle of a community of eight millions of human' 
licings, with a Church which is the Church of only eight hundred 
thousand. 

It Inos been often said, and lias been repeated to-night by the honour- 
able Member for Radnor, that this Church, though it includes only a 
tenth part of the population, has mote than half the wealth of Ireland. 
But is tliat an argument in favour of the present system ? Is it not the 
strongest argument that can be urged in favour of an entire change? It 
is line that there are many cases in which it is fit that property should 
prevail over numher. Those cases may, I think, be all arranged in two 
classes. One class consists of those cases in winch the preservation or 
impiovement of property is the object in view. Thus, in a railway com- 
pany, nofliing can be more reasonable than that one proprietor who holds 
five Imndred shares should have more power than five proprietors who 
hold one share eaclf. The other class of cases in which property may 
justly confer privileges is where superior intelligence is required. Pro- 
perty is indeed but a very imperfect test of intelligence. I 5 ut, when we”" 
are legislating on a large scale, it is perhaps the best which we can appl)'. 
Forwhere there is no property, there can very seldom beany mental culti- 
vation. It is on this principle that special jurors, who have to tiy caii.=es 
of peculiar nicety, are taken from a wealtliier order than that which fur- 
nishes common jurors. But there cannot be a more false analogy than 
to reason from these cases to the case of an Established Church. So far is 
it from being true that, in establishing a Church, we ought to pay more 
regard to one rich man than to five poor men, that the direct reverse is 
the sound rule. We ought to pay more regard to one poor man than 
to five rich men. Ijor. in the first place, the public ordinances of religion 
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ate of far rnove importance to the poor man thair to the rich. man. t.do 
not mean to say that a rich man may not be the better for hearing ser- 
mons and joining in public prayers. Bat these things are not indispens- 
able to him ; and, if he is so situated that he cannot have them, he may 
find substitutes. lie has money to buy books, time to study them, 
understanding to comprehend them. Every day he may commune with 
the minds of Hooker, Leighton, and Barrow. He therefore stands less 
ill need of the-oral instruction of a divine than a peasant who cannot read, 
or who, if he can read, has no money to procure hooks, or leisure to per- 
use tliem. Such a peasant, unless instructed by word of mouth, canlmow 
no more of Christianity than a wild Hottentot. Nor is this all.' The" 
poor man not only needs the help of a minister of religion more than the 
ricli man, imt is also less able to procure it. If there were no Established 
Cliurch, people in our rank of life would always be provided with 
jrreachers to their mind at an expense which they would .scarcely feel.- 
But when a poor man, who can hardly give his children their fill oi 
potatoes, lias to sell his pig in order to pay something to his priest, the 
burden is a heavy one. This is, in fact, the strongest reason for having 
an established church in any country. It is the one reason which pre- 
vents me from joining with the partisans of the voluntary system. I 
should think their arguments unanswerable if the question regarded the' 
upper and middle classes only. If I would keep up the Established 
Church of England, it is not for. the sake of lords, and baronets, and 
country gentlemen of five thousand pounds a-year, and rich bankers -in 
the city. 1 know that such people will always have churches, aye, and. 
cathedrals, and organs, and rich communion plate. The person about 
whom I am uneasy is the working man ; the man who would find it diffi- 
cult to pay even five shillings or ten shillings a-year out of his small 
earnings for the ministrations of religion. What is to become of him 
under the voluntary system ? Is he to go without religious inslructiotr 
altogether ? That we should all think a great evil to himself, and a great 
evil to society. Is he to pay for it out of his slender -means ? That 
would be a heavy tax. Is he to be dependent on the liberality of 
others? That is a somewhat precarious and a somewhat humiliating 
dependence. I prefer, I own, that system under which there is, in the 
rodest and most secluded district, a house of God, where public worship- 
is performed after a fashion acceptable to the great majority of the com- 
munity, and where the poorest may partake of die ordinances of religion, ‘ 
not as an alms, but as a right. But does this argument apply to a 
Church like the Church of Ireland ? It is not necessary on this occasion 
to decide whether the arguments in favour of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, or the arguments in favour oi the voluntaiy system, be tbe 
stronger. There are weighty considerations on both sides. B.alancing 
them as well as I can, I think that, as respects England, the preponder- 
ance is on the side of the Establishment. But, as respect.s Ireland, there 
is no balancing. All the weights are in one scale. All the arguments 
which incline ns against the Church of England, and all the arguments 
which incline us in favour of the Church of England, are alike arguments 
against the Church of Ireland ; against the Church of the few ; against 
the Church of the wealthy ; against the Church which, reversing eveiy- 
principle on which a Christian Church should be founded, fills the rfeh- 
with its good things, and sends the hungry empty away. 

One view which has repeatedly, both in this House and out of it, been 
taken of the Church of Ireland, seems to deserve notice. It is admitted, 
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as indeed it could not well be denied, that tliis Chuicli does not perfoim 
the functions winch are eieijwheie else expected fioin sinnlai institu- 
tions ; that it does not instruct the body of the people , that it does not 
administer lehgious consolation to the body ol the people. But, it i-, 
said, we must rcgaid this Chinch as an aggiessue Chinch, a proselytising 
Church, a Chinch militant among spiiitual enemies Its office is to 
spiead Piotestantism o\ er 'Munstei and Connaught. I remember w ell that, 
eleieii years ago, when Loid Grey’s Goieinment proposed to reduce the 
nunihei of lush bishoprics, this language was held. It was acknowledged 
that there w ere more bishops than the ninnbei of persons then in com- 
munion w'lth the Established CIiuicli requned. But that number, we 
weie assuied, would not be stationary; and the hieiarchy, therefore, 
ought to be constituted with a \ leiv to the millions of com ei ts w ho w ould 
soon require the caie of Biotestant pastors. I well lemember the strong 
expiession which was then used by my lionoui able friend, theMembei for 
the University of Oxford We must, he said, make allowance for the e\ 
pansne force of Piotestantism A few nights ago a noble lord foi whom 
I, 111 common w'lth the whole House, feel the gieatest respect, the Mem- 
ber for Doisetshne,'*' spoke of the missionaiy cliaiactei of the Chuich of 
Ireland. Now-, Sn, if such language had been held at the Council Board 
of Queen Elizabeth when the constitution of this Chuich was fust debated 
theie, there would have been no cause for wondei Sii ilham Cecil or 
Sii Nicholas Bacon might lery natuially bare said, “ TJieieaie few Pio- 
testants now in Iieland, it is tiue. But when we consider how rapidly 
the Pioteslant theology has spiead, when we lemember that it is little 
moie than foity)eais since Maiti.i Luthei began to preach against in- 
dulgences, and wlien we see that one half of Em ope is now’ emancipated 
fiom the old supeistition, we may leasonably expect Uiat the lush will 
soon follow' the example of the other nations w Inch has e embiticed the 
doctrines of the Refoimation ” Cecil, I say, and his colleagues might 
natuially euteitain this expectation, and might without absurdity make 
prepaiatioiis for an event which they legaided as m the highest degree 
probable. But we, who hare seen this system in full opeiation fiom the 
jear 1560 to the jear 1845, ought to have been taught better, unless in- 
deed we aie past all teaching Two bundled and eighty-fi\e years has 
this Chuich been at work^ What could ha\e been done for it in the way 
of authority, privileges, endow'nients, which lias not been clone? Did any 
other set of bishops and pi lests in the woilcl evei leceive so much foi 
doing so little ? Naj, did any other set of bishops and piiests in the 
world evei leceive half as much foi doing twice as much? And what 
have we to show' foi all this lavish expenditure? M hat but the most 
zealous Roman Catholic population on the face of the earth? Wheie 
you w'ere lone hundred yeais ago, wheie )ou were tw'o hundied years ago, 
theie you aie still, not xictoiious ovei the domain of the old faith, but 
painfully and with dubious success defending your own fiontier, your own 
English pale. Sometimes a deseitei leaxes }ou. Sometimes a deseiter 
steals over to you. Wliethei join gains or losses of tins sort be the 
greater I /do not know ; noi is it woith while to inquiie On the gieat 
solid mass of the Roman Catholic population you have made no impies- 
sion w'hatevei. Theie they are, as they weie ages ago, ten to one against 
the membeis of your Established Chuich. Explain this to me. I speak 
to you, the zealous Piotestants on the other side of the House. Explain 
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this to me on Protcstanl pi'mciplcs. If I weve a Roman Catliolic, I could 
easily account for .thephenomeiia. If I were a Roman Catholic, I should 
content myself with saying that the mighty hand and the outstretched arm' 
had been put forth, according to the piomise, in defence of the nnehange- 
nblc Church ; that He who in the old tirne turned into blessings the 
lurses of Balaam, and smote the host of Sennacherib, had signally, cdti: 
founded the arts of heretic statesmen. But what is a Protestatit to say? 
lie holds that, through the whole of this long conflict, during which ten' 
generations of men have been born and have died, reason and Scripture 
have been on the side of the Established Clergy. Tell us then what we 
arc to say of this strange war, in which, reason and Scripture bached by 
wealth, by dignity, by the help of the civil power, have been found iro 
match for oppressed and destitute error? The fuller our conviction that 
our doctrines are right, the fuller, if we are rational men, must be our 
conviction that our tactics have been wrong, and that we have,been.en-> 
cumbering the cause which we meant to aid. 

Obseia’c, it is not only the comparative number of Roman Catholics and' 
Protestants that may justly furnish us with matter for serious reflection. 
The quality as well as the quantity of Irish Romanism desetwes to be 
considered. Is there any other country inhabited by a mixed population 
of Catholics and Protestants, any other country in which Protestant doc- 
trines have long been freely promulgated from the press and 'from the 
pulpit, where the Roman Catholic spirit is so strong as in Ireland? I 
believe not. Tlte Belgians arc generally considered as very stubborn and 
realous Roman Catholics. But I do not believe that either in stubborn- 
ness or in zeal they equal the Irish. And this is the fruit of three centu- 
lies of Protestant archbishops, bishops, archdeacons, deans, "and rectors. 
.\nd yet where is the wonder ? Is tliis a miracle tliat we should stand 
aghast at it ? Kot at all. It is a result which human prudence ought to have 
long ago foreseen and long ago averted. It is the natur.al succession of 
effect to cause. If you do not undeistand it, it is because you do not un- 
derstand what the nature and operation of a cluirch is. There are parts of 
the machinery of Government which may be just as efficient when they are 
hated as when they arc loved. An army, a navy, a preventive sendee, a 
- police force, may do their work whether the public feeling be with them or 
against them. Whether we dislike the com laws or not, 'your custom 
houses and j'our coast guard keep out foreign corn. Tlie multitude at 
Manchester was not the less effectually dispersed by the yeomanry, because 
the interference of the yeomanry excited the bitterest indignation. There 
the object was to produce a tnaterial effect ; the material means were 
sufficient ; and nothing more was requited. But a Church cxis'ts for 
moral ends. A Church exists to be loved, to be reverenced, to be 
heard with docility, to reign in the understandings and hearts of men. A 
Church ■which is abhorred is useless or worse than useless ; and to quarter 
a hostile Church on a conquered people, as you would quarter a soldiery, 
is therefore the most absurd of mistakes. This mistake our ancestors 
committed. They’ posted a Church in Ireland just as they posted gar- 
risons in Ireland. The garrisons did their work. They were disliked. 
But that mattered not. 'Plicyhad their forts and their arms ; and they 
kept down the aboriginal race. But the Church did not do its work. 
For to that work the love and confidence of the people were essential. 

I may remark in passing that, even under more favourable circum- 
stances a parochial priesthood is not a good engine for th'e purpose of 
making proselytes. The Church of Rome, whatever tt’e may think of 
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her ends, has shown no ■s^■ant of sagacity in tlie choice of means ; and 
she hnows this well. When she makes a gieal aggressive movement, 
— and many such movements she has made with signal success, — she em- 
ploys, not her j)arochial clergj', but a veiy different machinery. The 
business of her parish priests is to defend and govern what has been won. 
It is by the leligious oiders, and especially by the Jesuits, that the great 
acijuisitions have been made. In Ireland your parochial clerg)' lay 
under two great disadvantages. The)' weie endowed, and they were 
hated ; so richly endowed that (ew among them cared to turn mis- 
sionaries ; so bitteily hated that those few had but little success. They 
long contented themselves witli receiving the emoluments arising from 
their benefices, and neglected those means to which, in other parts of 
Europe, Protestantism had owed its victory. It is well known that of all 
the instruments employed by the Reformei-s of Germany, of England, and 
of Scotland, for the purpose of moving the public mind, the most power- 
ful was the Bible translated into the vernacular tongues. In Ireland the 
Protestant Church had been established near half a century before the 
New Testament was printed in Erse. The whole Bible was not 
printed in Erse till this Church had existed more than one hundred 
and twenty years. Nor did the publication at last take place under the 
patonage of the lazy and wealthy hieiarchy. The expense was defrayed 
by a layman, the illustrious Robert Boyle. So things went on centuiy' 
after centuiy. Swift, more than a hundred years ago, described the pie- 
lates of his country as men gorged with wealth and sunk in indolence, 
- whose chief business was to bow and job at the Castle. The only spirit- 
ual function, he says, which they performed was oidination : and, when 
he saw what persons they ordained, he doubted whether it would not be 
better that they should neglect that function as they neglected every other. 
Those, Siiy are now living who can well remember how the revenues of 
the richest see in Ireland were squandered on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean by a bishop, whose epistles, very different compositions from the 
epistles of Saint Peter and Saint John, may be found in the corresjrond- 
ence of Lady Ilamilton. Such abuses as these called forth no complaint, 
no reprimand. And all this time the true pastors of the people, meanly 
fed and ideanly clothed, frowned upon by the law, exposed to the insults 
of evciy petty squire who gloried in the name of Protestant, were to be 
found in miserable cabins, amidst filth, and famine, and contagion, in- 
structing the young, consoling the miserable, holding up the crucifix 
before the eyes of the dying. Is it strange that, in such circumstances, 
the Roman Catholic religion should have been constantly becoming 
dearer and dearer to an ardent and sensitive people, and that your Estab- 
lished Church should have been constantly sinking lower and lower in 
their estimation ? I do not of course hold the living clergy of the Irish 
.Church ansiverable for the faults of their predecessor. God forbid ! To 
do so would be the most flagitious injustice. I know that a salutar, 
change has taken place. I have no reason to doubt that in learning and 
legularity of life the Protestant clergy of Ireland are on a level with the 
clergy of England. But in the way of making proselytes they do as 
little as those who preceded them. An enmity of three hundred years 
separates the nation from those who should be its teachers. In shoit, it 
is plain that tlie mind of Ireland has taken its ply, and is not to be bent in 
a different direction, or, at all events, is not to be so bent by your present 
machineiy. 

Wellj then, this Church is inefficient as a missionary Chiwch. But 
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there is yet another end which, in the opinion of some eminent men, a 
Church is meant to sers'e. That end has been often in the minds of 
practical politicians. But the first speculative politician who distinctly 
pointed it out was i\Ir Hume. Mr Hume, as might have been expected 
from Iris known opinions, treated the question merely as it related - 
to the temporal happiness of mankind ; and, perhaps, it may be 
doubted whether he took quite a just view of the manner in which even 
the temporal happiness of mankind is affected by the restraints and con- 
solations of religion. He reasoned thus It is dangerous to the peace 
of society that the public mind should be violently excited on religious 
subjects. If you adopt the voluntary system, the public mind will always 
be so excited. For every preacher, knowing that his bread depends on 
his popularity, seasons his doctrine high, and practises every art for the 
purpose of obtaining an ascendency over his hearers. But when the 
Government pays the minister of religion, he has no pressing motive to 
inflame the zeal of his congregation. He will probably go through his 
duties in a somewhat perfunctory manner. His power will not be very 
formidable ; and, such as it is, it will be employed in support of that 
order of things under which he finds himself so comfortable. Ivow, Sir, 
it is not necessary to inquire whether Mr Hume’s doctrine be sound or 
unsound. For, sound or unsound, it furnishes no ground on which yon 
c.an rest the defence of the institution which we are now considering. It 
is evident that by establishing in Ireland the Church of the minority in 
connection with the State, you have produced, in the very highest degree, 
all those evils which Mr Hume considered as inseparable from the volun- 
tary’ system. You may go all over the world without finding another 
county where religious differences take a form so dangerous to the peace 
of society ; where the common people are so much under the influence of 
their priests ; or where the priests who leach the common people are .'so 
completely estranged from the civil Gov'emment. 

And now, Sir, I will sum up what I have said. For what end does - 
the Church of Ireland exist? Is that end the instruction and solace of 
the great body of the people? You must admit that the Church of Ire- 
land has not attained that end. Is the end which you have in view the 
conversion of the great body of the people from the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion to a purer form of Christianity ? You must admit that the Church 
of Ireland has not attained that end. Or do you propose to yourselves 
the end contemplated by Jlr Hume, the pe.ace and security of civil 
society? V’ou must admit that the Church of Ireland has not attained- 
that end. In the name of common sense, then, tell iis what good end 
this Church has attained ; or suffer us to conclude, as I am forced to 
conclude, that it is emphatically a bad institution. 

It does not, I know, necessarily follow tliat, because an institution is 
bad, it is therefore to be immediately destroyed. Sometimes a bad 
institution takes a strong hold on the hearts of mankind, intertwdnes its 
roots with the very foundations of society, and is not to be removed with- 
out serious peril to order, law, and property. For example, I hold poly- 
gamy to be one of the most pernicious practices that exist in the world. 
But if the Legislative Council of India were to pass an Act prohibiting 
polygamy, I should think that they were out of their senses. Such a 
me.asure would bring down the vast fabric of our Indian Empire with 
one crash. But is there any similar reason for dealing tenderly with the 
Established Church of Ireland? That Church, Sir, is not one of those 
bad institutions which ought to be spared because they are popular, and 
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because their fall would injure good institutions. It is, on the contrniy, 
so odious, and its vicinage so much endangers valuable parts of our 
polity, that, even if it were in itself a good institution, there would be 
strong reasons for giving it up. 

The honourable gentleman who spohe last told us that we cannot 
touch this Church without endangeiing the Legislative Union. Sir, I 
have given my best attention to this important point ; and I have arrived 
at a very different conclusion. The question to be determined is this : — 
What is the' best way of preserving political union between countries in 
■which different religions prevail ? With respect to this question we have, 
I think, all the light which history can give us. There is no sort of e.x- 
periment described by Lord Bacon which we have not tried^ Inductive 
philosophy is of no value if we cannot trust to the lessons derived from 
the experience of more than two hundred years. England has long been 
closely connected with two countries less powerful than herself, and dif- 
fering from herself in religion. The Scottish people are Presbyterians ; 'the 
Irish people are Roman Catholics. We determined to force the Angli- 
can system on both countries. In both countries great discontent was 
the result. At length Scotland rebelled. Then Ireland rebelled. The 
Scotch and Irish rebellions, taking place at a time when the public mind 
of England was greatly and justly excited, produced the Great, Rebellion 
here, and the downfall of the Monarchy, of the Church, and of the Aris- 
tocmcy. After the Restoration we again tried the old system. During 
twenty-eight years we persisted m the attempt to force Prelacy on the 
Scotch ; and the consequence was, during those twenty-eight years Scotland 
e.xhibited a frightful spectacle of miseiy and depravity. The history of that 
period is made tip of oppression and resistance, of insurrections, barbarous 
punishments, and assassinations. One day a crowd of zealous uistics 
stand desperately on their defence, and repel the dragoons. Next day 
the dragoons scatter and hew down the flying peasantry. One day the 
kneebones of a wretched Covenanter are beaten flat in that accursed 
boot. Next day the Lord Primate is dragged out of his cariiage by a 
band of raving fanatics, and, while screaming for mercy, is butchered at 
the feet of his own daughter. So things went on, till at last we remem- 
beied that institutions are made for men, and not men for institutions. 
A wise Government desisted from the vain attempt to maintain an Epis- 
copal Establishment in a Presbyterian nation. Eiom that moment the 
connection between England and Scotland became every year closer and 
closer. There were still, it is true, many causes of animosity. There 
was an old antipathy between the nations, the effect of many blows given 
and received on both sides. All the greatest calamities that had befallen 
Scotland had been inflicted by England. The proudest events in Scot- 
tish history were victories obtained over England. Yet all angry feelings 
died rapidly awaj'. The union of the nations became complete. The 
oldest man living does not remember to have heard any demagogue 
breathe a wish for separation. Do you believe that this would have hap- 
pened if England had, after the Revolution, persisted in attempting to 
force the surplice and the Prayer Book on the Scotch ? I tell y'ou that, 
if )'ou had adhered to the mad scheme of having a religious union with 
Scotland, you never would have had a cordial political union with her. 
At this'Very day you would have had monster meetings on the north of 
the Tweed, and another Conciliation Hall, and another repeal button, 
with the mottoi, “Nemo me impune lacessit.’'’ In fact, England never 
would have become the great power that she is. For Scotland would 
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have been, not an addition to tlic cfiective strength of the Empire, but a 
deduction from it. As often as there was a rr-ar with France or Spain, 
there would have been an insurrection in Scotland. Our country would 
have sunk into a kingdom of the second class. One such Church as that 
about which we are norv debating is a serious encumbrance to the greatest 
empire. • Two such Churches iro empire could bear. You continued to 
govern Ireland during many generations as you had governed Scotland 
m the days of Lauderdale and Dundee. And see the result Ireland has 
rethained, indeed, a part of j'our Empire. But you know her to be a 
source of weakness rather than of strength. Her misery is a reproach to 
you. Her discontent doubles the dangers of war. Can you, with such 
facts before you, doubt about fhe course which you ought to take? 
Imagine a physician with two patients, both afflicted with the same dis- 
ease. He applies the same sharp remedies to both. Both become wor.se 
and worse with the same inflammatory symptoms. Then he changes his 
treatment of one case, and gives soothing medicines. The sufferer re- 
vives, grows better day by day, and is at length restored to perfect health. 
The other patient is still subjected to the old treatment, and becomes 
constantly more and more disordered. How would a physician act in 
such a case ? And are not the principles of e.vperimental philosophy the 
same in politics as in medicine ? 

Therefore, Sir, I am fully prepared to take strong measures with regaul 
to the Established Church of Ireland. It is not necessary for me to s.ay 
precisely how far I would go. I am aware that it may be necessary, in 
this as in other cases, to consent to a compromise. But the L.ire coin- 
lilcte the reform which may be proposed, provided always that vested 
rights be, as I am sure they will be, held strictly sacred, the more cor- 
dially shall I support it. 

That some reform is at hand I cannot doubt. In a very short timevve 
shall see the evils which I have described mitigated, if not entirely' re- 
moved. A Liberal Administration would make this concession tolie- 
laiid from a sense of justice. A Conservative Administration will make 
it from a sense of danger. The right honourable Baronet has given the 
Irish a lesson which will hear fruit. It is a lesson which rulers ought to be 
slow to teach ; for it is one which nations are but too apt to learn. We have 
repeatedly been told by acts — we are now told almost in express words — 
lhatagitation andintimidationarethemeanswhicb oughttobe employed by 
those who wish for redress of grievances from the party now in power. 
Such indeed has too long been the policy of England towards Ireland ; 
hut it was surely never before avowed with such indiscreet frankness. 
Ever)' epoch which is remembered with pleasure on the other side of St 
George’s Channel coincides with some epoch which we here consider as 
disastrous and perilous. To the American war and the volunteers the 
Irish Parliament owed its independence. To the French revolutionaiy 
war the Irish Roman Catholics owed the elective franchise. It was in 
vain that all the great orators and statesmen of two generations exeitcd 
themselves to remove the Roman Catholic disabilities, Burke, Fox, PiU, 
Windham, Grenville, Grey, Plunkett, Wellesley, Grattan, Canning, 
Wilberforce, Argument and expostulation were fruitless. At length 
pressure of a stronger kind was boldly and skilfully applied ; and soon 
all difficulties gave way. The Catholic Association, the Clare election, 
the dread of civil war, produced the Emancipation Act. -Again, the cry 
of No Popery was raised. That cry was successful, A faction which had 
reviled in the bitterest terms the mild administration of Whig Viceroys, 
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and whicli was pledged to the wholesale disfranchisement of the Koman 
Catholics, lose to power. One leading member of that faction liad 
drawn forth loud cheers by declaiming against the minions of Popery. 
Another had designated six millions of Irish Catholics as aliens. A 
third had publicly declared his conviction, that a time was at hand when 
all Protestants of every persuasion would find it necessary to combine 
firmly against the encroachments of Romanism. From such men we ex- 
pected nothing but oppression and intolerance. We aie agreeably 
disappointed to find that a series of conciliatoiy bills is brought before us. 
But, in the midst of our delight, we cannot refrain from asking for some 
explanation of so e.xtraordinary a change. We are told in reply, that the 
monster meetings of 1S43 were veiy foimidable, and that our relations 
with America aie in a very uns.atisfaclory state. The public opinion of 
Ireland is to be consulted, the religion of Ireland is to be treated with , 
respect, not because equity and humanity plainly enjoin that course ; for 
equity and humanity enjoined that course as plainly when you were 
calumniating Lord Normanby, and hurrying forward your Registiation 
Bill ; but because Mr O’Connell and Mr Polk have between them made 
you very uneasy. Sir, it is with shame, with sorrow, and, I will add, 
with dismay, that I listen to such language. I have hitherto disapproved 
of the monster meetings of 1843. I have disapproved of the way m which 
Mr O’Connell and some other Irish repie.senlativeshave seceded from this 
House. I should not have chosen to apply to those gentlemen the precise 
woids'^vhich were used on a former occasion by the hononrable and 
learned Member for Bath. But I agreed with him in substance. I 
thought it highly to the honour of my right honourable friend the Member 
for Dungarvon, and of my honourable friends the Members for Kiklaie, 
for Roscommon, and for the city of Waterford, that they had the moral 
couiage to attend the service of tliis House, and to give us the very 
valuable assistance which they are, in various ways, so well qualified to 
afford. But what am I to say now ? How can I any longer deny that 
the place where an Irish gentleman may. best serve his country is 
Conciliation Hall ? How can I expect that any Iri.di Roman Catholic 
can be very sorry to learn-that our foreign lelations are in an alarming 
slate, or can rejoice to hear that all danger of war has blown over? I 
appeal to the Conservative Members of this House. I ask them whither 
we are hastening ? I ask them what is to be the end of a policy of. which 
it is the principle to give notliing to justice, and everything to fear? 
We have been accused of truckling to Irish agitators. But I defy you to 
show us that we ever made or are now making to Ireland a single 
concession which w,as not in strict conformity with our known principles. 
You may therefoie trust us, when we tell you that there is a point 
where we will stop. Our language to the Irish is this : — “ You ask for 
emancipation ; it was agreeable to our principles that you shotild have it ; 
and we assisted you to obtain it. You wished for a municipal system, as 
popular as that tvhich exists in England : we thought your wish reason- 
able, and did all in our power to gratify it. This grant to Maynooth is, 
in our opinion, proper ; and we will do our best to obtain it for you, 
though it should cost us our popularity and our seats in Parliament. The 
Established Church in your island, as now constituted, is a griev.ance of 
which you justly complain. We will strive to redress that grievance. 
The Repeal of the Union we regard as fatal to the empire: and we never 
will consent to it; never, though the country should be surrounded by 
dangeis as great as those which threatened her when her American 
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colonies, and France, and Spain, and Holland, were leagued against lier, 
and wlien the armed neutrality of the Baltic disputed her maritime rights ; 
never, though another Bonaparte ^hould pitch his camp in sight of Dover 
Castle; never, till all has been stated and lost ; never, till the four quartere 
of the world have been convulsed by the last struggle of the great English 
people for their place among the nations.” This, Sir, is the true policy. 
When you give, give frankly. When you withhold, withhold resolutely. 
Then what you give is received with giatitude ; and, as for what you 
withhold, men, seeing that to-wrest it from you is no safe or easy entei • 
prise, cease to hope for it, and, in time, cease to wish for it. But theie 
is a way of so withholding as merely to excite desire, and of so giving 
as merely to excite contempt ; and that way the present ministry has dis- 
covered. Is it possible for me to doubt that in a few months the same 
machinery which sixteen years ago extorted from the men now in power 
‘the Emancipation Act, and which has now extorted fiom them the bill 
before us, will agaiiv be put m motion? Who shall say what will be the 
next sacrifice ? For my own part I firmly believe that, if fhe present 
Ministeis lemain in power five yeais longer, and if we should have,— 
which God avert 1 — a war with France or America, the Established Church' 
of Ireland u ill be gii en up. The light honoiiiable Baionel will come down 
to make a proposition conceived in the very spirit of the hlotions which 
have repeatedly been made by my honomable friend the Member for She! 
field. He will again be deserted by his followers , he will again be dragged 
through his difiiculties by his opponents. Some honest Lord of thcTiea- 
sury may determine to quit his office rather than belie all the professions 
of a life. But there will be little difficulty in finding a successor leady 
to change all his opinions at twelve hours’ notice. I may perhaps, while 
cordially supporting the bill, again venture to say something about con 
sistency, and about the impoitancc of maintaining a high standaid of 
political morality. Tlic right honourable Baronet will again tell me, that 
he is anxious only for the success of his measure, and that he does not 
choose to leply to taunts. And the right honomable gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will produce Hansaid, will read to the 
House my speech of this night, and will most logically argue that I 
ought not to reproach the Ministers with their inconsistency, seeing that I 
had, from my knowledge of their temper and principles, predicted to a 
tittle the nature and extent of that inconsistency. 

Sir, I have thought it my duty to brand with strong teims of reprehen- 
sion the practice of conceding, in time of public danger, wdiat is obsti- 
nately wdtliheld in time of public tranquillity. I am prepared, and have 
long been prepared, to grant much, very much, to Ireland. But if the 
Repeal Association were to dissolve itself to-morrow, and if the next 
steamer were to bring news that all our differences with the United States 
weie adjusted in the most honourable and fiiendly manner, I would 
grant to Iieland neither more nor less than I would grant if we weie on 
the eve of a rebellion like that of 1798 ; if war were raging all along the 
Canadian fiontier ; and if thiity French sail of the line were confronting 
our fleet in St George's Channel. I give my vote from my heart and 
soul for the amendment of my honourable friend. He c-alls on us to 
make to Ireland a concession, whicli ought in justice to have been made 
long .ago, and which may be made with grace and dignity even now-. I 
well know that you will lefuse to make it nowx I know as well that 
you will make it hereafter. You will make it as every concession- to 
Ireland has been made. You will make it when its effect will be, not to 
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ftppease, but to, stimulate agitation. Vou will malcc it when it will be 
legarded, not as a great act of national justice, but as a confession of 
national weakness. You will make it in such a w.ay, and at such a 
time, that there will be but too much reason to doubt whether more mis- 
chief has been done by your long refusal, or by your tardy and enforced 
Compliance. 


A SPEECH 

Delivered in the House of Commons on the 
QT ii OF July 1S45. 

On the frit of Jlay, TS45, ,Mr Riitherfiinl, Member for Leitb, obtained leave to bring 
in a bill to regulate admission to the Secular Chairs in the Universities of Scot- 
land. On the moining of the sixth of May the bill ivas read a first time^ and 
remained two months on the table of the House. At length the second reading 
was fixed for the ninth of July. Mr Rulherfurd was unable to attend on that 
day : and it was necessary that one of his friends should supply Ins place. Ac- 
cordingly, as soon as the Order of the Day had been read, the following Speech 
was made 

On a division the bill was rejected by ji6 votes to loS. But, in the state in which 
parties then were, this defeat was generally considered as a \icio."y. 

Mr Speaker, — I have been requested by my honourable and learned 
friend, the Member for Leith, to act as Ins substitute on this occasion. 
I am truly Sony that any substitute should be necessaiy. I am truly 
sorry that he is not among us to take charge of the bill which he not 
long ago introduced with one of the most forcible and luminous speeches 
that I ever had the pleasure of hearing. Ilis audience was small ; hut 
the few who formed that audience cannot have forgotten the effect which 
his arguments and his eloquence pi'oduced. The Ministers had come 
down to resist his motion : hut their courage failed them : they hesitated : 
_ they conferred together : at last they consented that he should have leave 
to bring in his bill. Such, indeed, was the language which they held on 
that and on a subsequent occasion, that both my honourable and learned 
friend and myself gave tliem more credit than they desen'ed. We really 
lielieved that they had resolved to offer no opposition to a law which it 
was quite evident that they perceived to be just and beneficial. But we 
have been disappointed. It has been notified to us tliat the whole influ- 
ence of the Government is to he exerted against our hill. In such dis- 
couraging ciraimstances it is that I rise to move the second reading. 

Yet, Sir, I do not altogether despair of success. When I consider what 
stiong, what irresistible reasons we have to urge, I can hardly think it 
possible that the mandate of the most powerful administration can pre- 
vail against them. Nay, I should consider victoiy, not merely as pro- 
bable, hut as certain, if I did not know how imperfect is the infonnation 
which English gentlemen generally possess coiiceniing Scotch questions. 
It is because 1 know this that I think it my duty to depart from the 
ordinary practice, and, instead of simjily moving llie second reading, to 
e.xplain at some length the princijrles on which this hill has been framed. 
I earnestly entreat those English Membeis who were not so fortunate as 
. to hear the speech of my honourable and leamed friend, the Member for 
Deith to favour me with their attention. They will, I tliink, admit, that 
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I have a right to h.e heard with indi'lgencc. 1 iiavc been sent to lliis 
liouse by a great city wltich was once a capita], the abode of a Sovereign, 
the place wliere the Estates of a lealnr held flieir sittings. Eor the 
general good of the empire, Edinburgh descended from .that high 
eminence. But, ceasing to be a political metropolis, she became an 
intellectual metropolis. For the loss of a Court, of a Privy Council, 
of a P.arliament, she found compensation in the prosperity and splen- 
dour of an University renowned to the' farthest ends of the earth as 
a school of physical and moral science. This noble and beneficent in- 
stitution is now threatened with min by the folly of the Government, 
and by the a-iolence of an ecclesiastical faction which is bent on per- 
secution without having the miserable excuse of fanaticism. Nor is it 
only the University of Edinburgh that is in danger. In pleading for 
that University, I plead for all the great academical institutions of Scot* 
land. The fate of all depends on the event of this debate ; and, in the 
name of all, I demand the attention of every man who loves either learn.- 
ing or religious liberty. 

The first question which we h.ave to consider is, whether the principles of- 
the bill be sound. I believe that they are sound j and I am quite confident 
that nobody who sits on the Treasury Bench avill venture to pronounce them 
unsound. It does not he m the mouths of the Ministers to say that literaiy 
instruction and scientificmstructionaremseparablyconnectedwitli religious 
instruction. It is not for them to rail against Godless College,'. It is not for 
them to talk with lioiror of the danger of suffering young men to listen 
to the lectures of an Arian professor of Botany or of a Popish professor 
of Chemistiy. They me themselves at this moment setting up in Ireland 
a .system exactly resembling the system which we wish to set up in Scot- 
l.ind. Only a few hours have elapsed since they weie themselves labour- 
ing to prove that, in a counti-y m whicli a laige propoition of those who 
icquire a liberal education are dissenters fiora the Established Church, it 
is desirable that there should be schools without iheofogical tests. The 
right honourable Baronet at the head of the Government proposes that in 
the new colleges which he is e,stabJisIiing at Belfast, Cork, Limerick, and 
Galway, the jirofessorshijis .shall he open to men of every creed : and he 
has strenuously defended that pait of his plan against attacks from oppo- 
site quarters, against the attacks of zealous members of the Church of 
England, and of ze.alous members of the Chyrch of Rome. , Only the 
day before yesterday the hono.nahle B.aionet the 'Member for Noilh 
Devon* ventured to suggest a test as unobjectionable as a test could well 
he. He would meiely liave required the piofes'or.s to declare their gene- 
mi belief III the divine authority of the Old and New Xestaments. But 
even tins amendment the First Lord of the Treasury resisted, and I thirilc 
quite rightly. He told us that it was quite luinecessaiy to institute an 
inquisition into the religious opinions of people whose business was 
incioly to teach secular knowledge, and that it w’.as absurd to imagine 
iliat any man of learning would disgrace and ruin himself by pre.aching 
infidelity from the Greek chair or the Mathematical cliair. 

Some members of this House certainly held very different language : 
but their arguments made as little impression on Her hlajesty’s Ministers 
as on me. ’ We were told witli the utmost earnestness that secular know- 
ledge, nnaccomp.mied by a sound religious faith, and unsanctified by.re-, 
hgioiis feeling, was not only useless, but positively noxious, a curse to the 
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possessor, n. curse to society. I feel the greatest personal kindness and 
respect for some gentlemen who hold this language. But tliey must par- 
don me if I say that the proposition which they have so confidently laid 
down, however well it may sound in pious ears while it is expressed in 
general teims, will appear, as soon as it is applied to the real concerns of 
life, to be too monstrous, too ludicrous, for grave refutation. Is it seri- 
ously meant that, if the Captain of an Indlaman is a Socinian, it would 
be better for himself, his crew, and his passengers, that he should nof 
know how to use his quadrant and his chronometers? Is it seriously 
meant that, if a druggist is a Swedenborgian, it would be better for himself 
and his customers that he should not know the difference between Ep.som 
salts and oxalic acid ? A hundred millions of the Queen’s Asiatic .sub- 
jects are Mahometans and Pagans. Is it seriously meant that it is de.sirable 
that they should be as ignorant as the aboriginal inhabitants of hfew South 
Wales, that they should have no alphabet, that they should have no 
arithmetic, that they should not know how to build a bridge, how to sink 
a well, how to irrigate a field ? If it be true th.at secular knowledge, un- 
sanctified by tnie religion, is a positive evil, all these consequences follow. 
Yet surely they are consequences from which every sane mind must recoil. 
It is a great evil, no doubt, that a man should be a heretic or an atheist. 
But I am quite at a loss to understand how this evil is mitigated by his 
not knowing that the earth moves round the sun, that by the help of a 
lever, a small power will lift a great weight, that Virginia is a republic, or 
that Paris is the capital of France. 

On these grounds, Sir, I have cordially supported the Irish Colleges 
Bill. But the principle of the Irish Colleges and the principle of tliebill 
which I hold in my hand are e.x.actly the same : and the House and the 
country have a right to know why Ae authors of the former bill are the 
opponents of the latter bill. One distinction there is, I admit, between 
Irek-ind and Scotland. It is true that m Scotland there is no clamour 
against the Union with Engl.and. It is tnie that in Scotland no dema- 
gogue can obtain applause and riches by slandering and reviling tlie Eng- 
lish people. It is true that in Scotland there is no traitor who would dare 
to say that he regards the enemies of the state as his allies. In eveiy ex- 
tremity the Scottish nation will be found faithful to tlie common cause of 
tlie empire. But Her Majesty’s Ministers will hardly, I tliiiik, venture to 
say that this is their reason for refusing to Scotland the boon which they 
piopose to confer on Ireland. And yet, if this be not their reason, what 
reason can we find? Obsert'e how strictly analogous the cases are. You 
give it as a reason for establishing in Iieland colleges without tests that 
ilie Es'tablished Church of Ireland is the Church of the minority. Un- 
happily it may well be doubted whether the Established Church of .Scot- 
land, too, be not now, thanks to your policy, the Church of tlie minority. 
It is tnie that the members of the Established Church of Scotland are 
about a half of the whole population of Scotland ; and that the members 
of the Established Churcli of Ireland are not much more than a tenth of 
the whole population of Ireland. But the question nojv before us does 
not concern the whole population. It concerns only the class which le- 
quires academical education : and I do not hesitate to say that, in tlie class 
which requiies academical education, in the class for the sake of which 
universities exist, the proportion of persons who do not belong to the 
Established Church, is as great in Scotland as in Ireland. You tell ms " 
that sectarian education in Ireland is an evil. Is it less an evil in Scot- 
land ? You tell us that it is desirable that the Protestant and the Roman 
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Catliolic should study together at Cork. Is it less desirable that the son 
of an elder of the Established Church and the son of an elder of the Free 
Church should study together at Edinburgh? You tell, us that it is not 
reasonable to require from a Professor of Astronomy or Surgery’ in Con- 
naught a declaration that he believes in the Cospels. On what ground, 
then, can you think it reasonable to require from every Professor in Scot- 
land a declaration that he approves of the Presbyterian form of church 
"government? I,defy you, with all your ingenuity, to find one arguiiient, 
one rhetorical topic, against our bill which may not be used witli equal 
effect against your own Irish Colleges Bill. 

Is thereany peculiaidty in the academical system .of Scotland- which' 
makes these tests necessary’? Certainly not. The academical system of 
Scotland has its peculiarities ; hut they are peculiarities which are not in 
harmony with these tests, peculi.arities which jar with these tests. It is 
an error to imagine that, by passing this bill, we shall establish a pre- 
cedent which will lead to a cliange m the constitution of the Universities' 
of Cambridge and Oxford. lYhether such a change be or be not desirable 
IS a question which must be decided on grounds quite distinct from those 
on which we rest our case. I entreat English gentlemen not to be mis- 
led by the word University. That word means two different things on_ 
the two different sides of the Tweed. The academical authorities at 
Cambridge and O.xford stand in a parental relation to the student. They 
undertake, not merely to instruct him in philology, geometiy, natnral phil- 
osophy, but to form his religious opinions, and to watch over his morals. 
He is to be bred a Churchman. At Cambridge, he cannot graduate, at 
Oxford, I believe, he cannot matriculate, without declaring himself a 
Churchman. The College is a large family. An undergraduate is lodged 
either within the gates, or in some private house licensed and regulated 
by the academical authorities. He is required to attend public worship 
according to the forms of the Church of England several times every 
week. It is the duty of one officer to note the absence of young men 
from divine service, of another to note their absence from the public table, 
of another to repoit those who return home at unseasonably late hours. 
An academical police parade the streets at night to seize upon any’ unlucky 
reveller who may be found drunk or in bad company. There are punisii- 
nients of various degrees for irregularities of conduct. Sometimes the 
offender has to learn a chapter of the Greek Testament ; sometimes he is 
confined to his college ; sometimes he is publicly reprimanded ; for gmve 
offences he is rusticated or expelled. Now, Sir, whether this system be 
good or bad, efficient or inefficient, 1 will not now inquire. This is evi- 
dent ; that religious tests are perfectly in harmony with such a sy’stem. 
Christ Church and King’s College undertake to instruct every y’oung man 
who goes to them in the doctrines of the Church of England, and to see 
that he regularly attends the worship of the Church of England. Whether 
this ought to be so, I repeat, I will not now inquire : but, while it is so, 
nothing can be more reasonable than to require from the rulers of Christ 
Church and King’s College some declaration that they are themselves 
members of the Church of England. 

The character of the Scotch universities is altogether different. There 
you have no functionaries resembling the Vice-Chancellors and Proctors, 
the Heads of Houses, Tutors and Deans, whom I used to cap at Cam- 
bridge. There is no chapel ; there is no academical authority entitled to 
ask .a young man whether he goes to the parish church or the Quaker 
meeting, to synagogue or to mass. With hismoial conduct the university 
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lias nothing to do. The Principal and tlie whole Academical Senate 
cannot put any restraint, or inflict any punishment, on a had whom they 
may see lying dead drunk in the High Street of Edinburgh. In truth, a 
student at a Scotch university is in a situation closely resemblmg that of 
a medical student irr London. There are great numbers of youths in 
London who attend St George’s Hospital, or St Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Oneof these youths may alsogo to Albemarle Street to hear Mr Faraday lec- 
ture on chemistry, or to Willis’s rooms to hear Mr Carlyle lecture on Ger- 
man literature. On the Sunday he goes perhaps to church, perhaps to the 
Roman Catholic chapel, perhaps to the Tabernacle, perhaps nowhere. 
None of the gentlemen whose lectures he has attended during the u eek 
has the smallest right to tell him where he shall worship, or to punish him 
for gambling in hells, or tijjpling in cider cellars. Surely we must all feel 
that it would be the heigirt of absurdity to require Mr Paraday and Mr 
Carlyle to subscribe a coirfe.ssion of faith before they lecture ; and in what 
does their situatioi;- differ from the situation of the Scotch professor. 

In the peculiar character of the Scotch universities, therefore, I find a 
strong reason for the passing of this bill. I find a reason strorrger still 
when I look at the ternrs of the engagements which e.\ist between the 
English aird Scotch nations. 

Some gentlemen, I see, think that I am venturing on dangerous ground. 
AYehave been told, in coirfident torres, that, if we pass this bill, we shall 
commit a gross breach of pubhc faith, we shall violate the Treaty of 
Union, and the Act of Secuiity. With equal confidence, and rvith con- 
fidence much better giounded, I affirm that the Treaty of Union and the 
.Act of Security not only do not oblige us to reject this bill, but do oblige 
us to pass this bill, or some bill nearly resembling this. 

This proposition seems to be regarded by the Ministers as paradoxical : 
but I undertake to prove it by the plainest and fairest argument. I shall 
resort to no chicanery. If I did think that the safety of the common- 
wealth required that we should violate the Treaty of Union, 1 would 
violate it openh’-, and defend my conduct on the ground of necessity. It 
may, in an e.vtreme c.ose, be our duty to break our compacts. It never 
can be our duty to quibble them away. What I say is that the Treaty of 
Union, construed, not with the .subtlety of a pettifogger, but according to 
the spirit, binds us to pass this bill or some similar bill. 

By the Treaty of Union it was covenanted that no peison should be a 
teacher or onfice-bearcr in the .Scotch Universities who should not declare 
that he conformed to the u’or.ship and polity of the Established Church of 
.Scotl.and. What Church was meant by the tuo contiacting parties? 
What Church w.as meant, more especially, by the party to the side of 
which we ought always to lean, I mean the weaker pally? Suiely the 
Church established in 1707, when the Union took plaee. Is then, the 
Church of .Scotland at the present moment constituted, on .all points which 
the members of that Church think essential, exactly .as it was constituted 
in 1707 ? hlost .assuredly not. 

Every person w'ho knows anything of the ecclesiastical history of Scot- 
l.and knows that, ever since the Reformation, the great body of the Pres- 
byterians of that country have held that congregations ought to have a 
share in the appointment of their ministers. This principle is laid down 
most distinctly in the First Book of Discipline, draivn up by John Knox. 
It is laid down, though not quite so strongly, in the Second Book of Dis- 
cipline, drawn up by Andrew Melville. And I beg gentlemen, English 
gentlemen, to observe that in .Scotland this is not regarded as a matter of 
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mere expediency. All stauncli Presbyteiians think that the -flock is 
cnUlledjjHr.; diviiio, to a voice in the appointment of the pastor, and that 
to force a pastor on a parish to which .he is pnacceptahle is a sin as much 
forbidden by the Word of God as idolatry' or perjury'. I am quite sure 
that I do not.exaggerate when 1 say that the highest of our high church- 
men at Oxford cannot attach more importance to episcop.al government 
and episcopal ordination than many thousands of Scotchmen, shrewd 
men, respectable men, men who fear God and honour the Queen, attach 
to this right of the people. ' - 

When, at the time of the Revolution, the Preshyterian worship apd 
discipline were established in Scotland, the question of patronage yvas 
settled by a compromise, which was far indeed from satisfying men of 
extreme opinions, but which was generally accepted. An Act, p.assed at 
Edinburgh, in'idgo. transferred what we should call in England the ad- 
vowsons from the old patrons to parochial councils, composed of flie eldeis 
aird the Protestant landowners. This system, however imperfect it might 
appear to such rigid Covenanters as Davie Deans and Gifted Gjlfillan, 
worked satisfactorily ; and the Scotch nation seems to have been contented- 
with its ecclesiastical polity. when the Treaty of Union was concluded. 
By that treaty the ecclesiastical polity' of Scotland was declared to be un- 
alterable. Nothing, therefore, can be more clear than that the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain was bound by the most sacred obligations not to- 
revive those rights of patronage winch the Parliamenkof Scotland had 
abolished. 

But, Sir, the Union had not lasted five years when our ancestors yvere 
guilty of a great violation of public faith. The history of (hat great fault 
and of its consequences is full of interest and instruction, The wrong 
was committed hastily, and with contumelious levity. Tire offenders were 
doubtless far from foreseeing that their offence would be visited dh the 
third and fourth generation ; that we should be paying in 1845 the 
penalty of what they did m 1712. 

In 1712, Sir, the Whigs, who were the chief authors of the' Union, had 
been driven from power. The prosecution of Sacheverell had made ' 
them odious to the nation. The general election of 1710 had gone 
against them. Tory statesmen were in office. Toiy squires formed more 
than five-sixths of this House. The party which was uppermost tliought . 
that England had, in 1707, made a bad bargain, a bargain so bad that it 
could hardly be considered as binding. The guarantee so solemnly given 
to the Church of Scotland was a subject of loud and bitter complaint. 
The Ministers hated that Church much ; and their chief supporters, the 
country gentlemen and country clergymen of England, hated it still more. 
Numerous petty insults were offered to the opinions, or, if you plea.se, 
the prejudices of the Presbyterians, At length it was determined' to go 
further, and to restore to the old patrons those rights which had been taken 
away in 1690. A bill was^brought into this House, the histoi-y of which 
you may trace in our Journals. Some of the entries are very significant, 
in spite of all remonstrances the Tory' majority would not hear of delay. 
The Whig minority struggled hard, appealed to the Act of Union and 
the Act of Security, and insisted on Iiaving both those Acts read at the ' 
table. The bill passed this House, however, before the people of Scot- 
land knew that it had been brought in. For there were then neither 
reporters nor railroads ; and intelligence from Westminster was longer in 
travelling to Cambridge than it now is in travelling to Aberdeen. The 
hill was in the House of Lords before the Church of Scotland could • 
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make her voice heard. Then came a petition from a committee ap- 
jiointed by the General Assembly to watch over the interests of religion 
while the General 'Assembly itself was -not sitting. The fii-st name 
attached to. that petition is the name of Principal Carstair.s, a man who 
had stood high in the esteem and favour of William the Tlnj-d, and who 
had borne a chief part in establishing the Pre.sbyterian Church ip Scot- 
land. Carstaifs and his colleagues appealed to the Act of Union, and 
implored the peers not to violate that Act. But party spirit ran high ; 
public faith was disregarded : patronage was restored. To that breach 
of the Treaty of Union are to be directl}' ascribed all the schisms that 
have since rent the Church of Scotland. 

I will not detain the House by giving a minute account of those 
.schisms. It is enough to say that the law of patronage produced, hist 
the secession of 1 733 and the establishment of the Associate Synod, then 
the secession of 1752 and the establishment of tlie Relief Synod, and 
finally the great secession of 1843 and the establishment of the Free 
Church. Only two years have elapsed since we sa\v, with mingled ad- 
miration and pity, a spectacle worthy of the best ages of the Church. 
Four hundred and seventy ministers resigned their stipends, quitted their 
manses, and went forth committing themselve,s, their -wives, their children, 
to the care of Providence. Their congregations followed them by 
thousands, and listened eagerly to the Word of Life in tents, in bains, or 
on those hills and moors where the stubborn Presbyterians of a former 
generation had prayed and sung their psalms in defiance of the boot of 
Lauderdale and of the sword of Dundee. The rich gave largely of tlieir 
riches. The poor contributed with the spirit of her who put her two 
mites into the treasury of Jenisalem. Meanwhile, in all the churches of 
large towns, of whole counties, the established clergy were preaching to 
empty benclies. And of these secessions every one may be distinctly 
traced to that violation of the Treaty of Union which was committed in 
1712. 

. Tliis, Sir, is 'the tnie history of dissent in Scotland: and, this being 
so, how can any man have the front to invoke the Tieaty of Union and 
the Act of Security against those who are devotedly attached to that 
system which the Treaty of Union and the Act of Security were designed 
to protect, and who are seceders only because the Treaty of Union and 
the Act of Security have been infringed ? I implore gentlemen to reflect 
on the manner in which they'- and their fathers have acted towards the 
Scotch Presbyterians. First you bind yourselves by the most solemn 
obligations to maintain unaltered their Ciiurch as it was constituted in 
1707. Five years later you alter the constitution of their Church in a 
point regarded by them as essential. In consequence of your breach of 
faith secession after secession takes place, till at length the Church of 
the State ceases to be the Church of the People. Then you begin to be 
squeamish. Then those articles of the Treaty of Union which, when 
they really were obligatory, you outrageously violated, now when they 
are no longer obligatory, now when it is no longer in your power to 
obseive them according to the spirit, are represented as inviolable. Ypu- 
firet, by breaking your word, turn hundreds of thousands of Churchmen 
into Dissenters ; and tlien you punish them for being Dissenters, because, 
forsooth, you never break your word. If your consciences really are so 
tender, why do you not repeal the Act of 1712 ? Why do you not put 
the Church of Scotland back into the same situation in which she was in 
1707. We have had occasion more than once in the course of this 
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session to admire the casnisticai shill of Her Majesty's Ministers. But I 
must say that even their schiple about slave-grown sugar, though that 
scruple is the laughing-stock of all Europe and all America, is respectable 
when compared tvith their scruple about the Treaty of Union. Is 
there the slightest doubt that every compact ought to be construed ac- 
cording to the sense in which it was understood by those who made it? 
And is there the slightest doubt as to the sense in which the compact 
between England and Scotland was understood by those who made it ? 
Suppose that we could call up from their graves the Presbyterian divines 
who then sate in the General Assembly. Suppose that we could call up 
Carstairs ; that we could call up Boston, the author of the Fourfold State ; 
that we could relate to them the history of the ecclesiastical revolutions 
which have, since their time, taken place m Scotland ; and that we could 
then ask them, “ Is the Established Church, or is the Free Church, 
identical with the Church which existed at the time of the Union ? ” Is 
it not quite certain what their answer would be? They would say, 
“Our Church, the Church which you promised to maintain unalterable, 
was not the Church which you protect, but the Church which you 
oppress. Our Church was the Church of Chalmers and Brewster, not 
the Church of Bryce and Muir.” 

It is true. Sir, that the Presbyterian dissenters are not the only dissen- 
ters whom this bill will relieve. By the law, as it now stands, all per- 
sons who refuse to declare their approbation of the synodical polity, that 
is to say, all persons who refuse to declare that they consider episcopal 
government and episcopal ordination as, at least, matters altogether 
indifferent, are incapable of holding academical office in Scotland. Now, 
Sir, will any gentleman who loves the Church of England vote for main- 
raining this law ? If, indeed, he were bound by public faith to maintain 
this law, I admit that he would have no choice. But I have proved, 
unless I gieatly deceive myself, that he is not*‘bound by public faith to 
maintain this law ? Can he then conscientiously support the Ministers 
to-night? If he votes with them, he voles for perseaiting what he him- 
self believes to be the truth. He holds out to the members of his own 
Church lures to tempt them to renounce that Church, and to join them- 
selves to a Church which he considers as less pure. We may differ as to 
the propriety of imposing penalties and disabilities on heretics. But 
surely we shall agree in thinking that we ought not to punish men for 
orthodoxy. 

I know, Sir, that there aie many gentlemen who dislike innovation 
merely as innovation, and would be glad always to keep things as they 
are now. Even to this class of persons I will venture to appeal. I 
assure them that we are not the innovators. I assure them that our object 
is to keep things os they are and as they have long been. In form, I own, 
we are proposing a change ; but in truth we are resisting a change. The 
question really is, not whether we shall remove old tests, but whether we 
shall impose new ones. The law which we seek to repeal has long been 
obsolete. ^ So completely have the tests been disused that, only the other 
day, the right honourable Baronet, the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, when speaking in favour of the Irish Colleges Bill, told us that the 
Government was not making a rash experiment. “ Our plan,” he said, 
‘ ‘ has already been tried at Edinburgh and has succeeded. At Edinburgh 
the tests have been disused near a hundred years.” As to Glasgow the 
gentlemen opposite can give us full information from their otvn experience. 
For there are at least three members of the Cabinet who have been Lords 
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Rectors ; the First Lord of the Treasury, and the Secretaries for the Home 
Department and the Colonial Department. They never took the test. 
They probably would not have taken it ; for they are all Episcopalians. 
In fact, they belong to the very class which the test was especially meant 
■'to e.xclride.. The test was not meant to e-xclude Presbyterian dissenters ; 
for the Presbyterian Church was not yet rent by any serious schism. Nor 
was the test meant to e.xclude tlie Roman Catholics ; for against the 
Roman Catholics there was already abundant security. The Protestant 
Episcopalian was the enemy against whom it was, in 1707, thought 
peculiarly necessary to take precautions. That those precautions have 
long been disused the three membem of the Cabinet whom I mentioned 
can certify. 

On a sudden the law, which had long slept a deep sleep, has been 
awakened, stirred up, and put into vigorous action. These obsolete tests 
are now, it seems, to be e.vacted with severity. And why? Simply 
because an event has taken place which makes them ten times as unjust 
and oppressive as they would have been formerly. They were not 
required while the Established Church was the Church of the majority. 
They are to be required solely because n secession has taken place which 
has made the Established Church the Chinch of the minority. While 
they could have done little mischief they were suffered to lie neglected. 
They are now to be used, because a lime has come at tvhich they cannot 
be used without fatal consequences. 

It is impossible for me to speak without indignation of those who have 
taken the lead in the work of persecution. Yet I must give them credit 
for courage. They have selected as their object of attack no less a man 
than Sir David Brewster, Principal of the University of Saint Andrews. 
I hold in my hand the libel, as it is technically called, in which a Pres- 
byteiy of the Established Cluirch demands that Sir David, for the crime 
of adhering to that eccle.slasiical polity which was guaranteed to his 
countiy by .the Act of Union, shall be “ removed from his office, and 
visited with such other censure or puni.shment as the laws of the Church 
enjoin, for the glory of God, the safety of the Church, and the prosperity 
of the University, and to deter others holding the same important office 
from committing the like offence in all time coining, but that others may 
hear and fear the danger and detriment of following divisive courses.” 
Yes ; for the glory of God, the safety of the Church, and the prosperity 
of the University. What right, Sir, have the authors of .such an instru- 
ment as tliis to raise their voices against the insolence and intolerance of 
tile Vatican? The glory of God ! As to that, I will only say that this 
is not the first occasion on which the gloiy of God has been made a pre- 
te.vt for the injustice of man. The safety of the Church 1 .Sir, if, which God 
forbid, that Church is reidly possessed by the evil spirit which actuates 
this Presbytery; if that Church, leaving recently lost hundreds of able 
-ministers and hundreds of thousands of devout hearers, shall, instead of 
endeavouring, by meekness, and by redoubled diligence, to regain those 
whom she has estranged, give them new provocation ; if .she shall shaipen' 
against them an old law the edge of which has long rusted off, and which, 
.when it was first made, was made not for her defence, but for theirs ; then 
I pronounce the days of that Church numbered. As to the prosperity of 
the University, is there a corner of Europe where men of science will 
not laugh when they hear that the prosperity of the University of Saint 
Andrews is to be promoted by expelling Sir David Biewster on account 
of a theologic.al squ.abble? The professors of Edinburgh know better 
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IhaU tills Presbyteiy how the prosperity of a Seat of learning is to be pro- 
moted. There the Academic Senate is almost mranimous in favour of the 
bill. And indeed it is quite certain that, unless this bill, or some similar 
bill, be p.ossed, .a titw college tvill soon be founded and endowed with 
that munificence of which the history of the Free Church furnishes so 
many examples. From the day on which such an university arises, the 
old universities must decline. Now, they are practically national, and’ 
not sectarian, institutions. And yet, even now, the emoluments of a 
professoishijj are so much smaller than those which ability and industry 
Can obtain in other ways, that it is difficult to find eminent mdh to fill the 
Chairs. And if there be this difficulty now, when students of all leligious 
persuasions attend the lectures, what is lihelj' to happen when all the 
members of the Free Chinch go elsewhere for instruction? If there' be 
this difficulty when you have all the world to Choose professors from, 
what is likely to happen when your choice is narrowed to less than one- 
half of Scotland ? As the professorships become poorer, the professors 
will become less competent. As the professors become less competent, 
tlic classes will become thinner. As the classes become thinner,,the pro- 
lessorships will again become poorer. The decline will become rapid and 
headlong. In a short time, the lectures will be delivered to empty rooms : 
the grass will grow in the courts : and men not fit to be village dominies 
will occupy the chairs of Adam Smith and Dugald Stewart, of Reid and 
Black, of Playfair and Jamieson. 

Plow do Her Majesty’s hlinisters like such a prospect as this ! Alreddy 
they have, wdiether by their fault or their misfortune I will not now 
Inquire, secured for themselves an unenviable place in the history of 
Scotland. Their names are already inseparably associated with the dis- 
uiption of her Cliurch. Are those names to be as inseparably associated 
with the ruin of her Universities? 

If the Government were consistent in error, some respect might be 
liiinglcd with our disapprobation. But a Government which is guided by 
no principle ; a Government which, on the gravest questions, does not 
know its own mind twenty-four hours together ; a Goveniment which is 
against tests at Cork, and for tests at Glasgow-, against tests at Belfast, 
and for tests at Edinburgh, against tests on the Monday, for them on the 
IVednesday, against them again on the Thursday — how can such a Govern- 
ihent command esteem or confidence ? How can the itiinisteis wonder that 
tlicir uncertain and capricious liberality fails to obtain the applause of the 
liber.al party? ^Yhat right have they to complain if they lose the confi- 
dence of half the nation without gaining the confidence of the other half ? 

But I do not speak to the Government. T speak to the House. I 
appeal to those who, on Monday last, voted with the hlinisters against 
the test proposed by the honourable Baronet the htember for North 
Devon. I know what is due to party ties. But there is a mire so black 
and so deep that no leader has a right to drag” his followed through 
it. It is only forty-eight hours since honourable gentlemen were 
brought dow n 'to the House to vote against reqtiiring the professors 
in the Irish Colleges to make a declaration of belief in the Gospel : 
and now the same gentlemen -are expected to come down and to 
vote that no man shall be a professor in a Scottish college who does 
not declare himself a Calvinist and a Presbyterian. Flagrant as is 
the injustice with which the ministers have on this occasion treated Scot- 
l.md, the injustice with which they have tieated their own supporter's is 
iiioie llagr.mt still. I call on all who voted with the Government on 
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Monday lo consider whether they can consistently and honouraI)ly vote 
with the Government to-night : I call on all members of Uie Church of 
England to ponder well before they make it penal to be a member of the 
Church of England j andj lastly, I call on every man of every sect and 
pally who loves science and letters, who is solicitous for the public tran- 
quillit}'', who respects the public faith, to stand by Us in this our hard 
^tvuggle to avert the min Avhich thieatens the Universities of Scotland. I 
move that tins bill be now read a second time. 


A SPEECH 

Delivered at Edinburgh on the 2D of December 1845. 

Tlie following Speech was delivered at a public meeting held .at Edinburgh on the 
second of December, 1845, for the purpose of petitioning Her M.ajesty to open the 
port,s of the United Kingdom for the free admission of com and other food. 

Mv Lord Provost and Gentlemen, — Yon will, I hope, believe that 
I am deeply sensible of the kindness with which you have received me. 

I only beg tliat you tvill continue to extend your indulgence to me, if it 
sbould happen tliat my voice should fail me in the attempt to nddiess 
you. I have tliought it my duty to obey your summons, though I am 
hardly equal to the exertion of public speaking, and though I am so' 
situated that I can pass only a few hours among you. But it seemed to 
me that this was not an ordinary nieetingor an oidinary crisis. It seemed 
to me that a great era had arrived, and that, at sitcli a conjunctiue, you 
were entitled to know the opinions and intentions of one who has the 
lionour of being your representative. 

With respect to the past, gentlemen, I have perhaps a litfle to explain, 
!)ut certainly nothing to repent or to retract. My opinions, from the 
day on which I entered public life, have never varied. I have always 
considered the principle of protection of agricultuie as a vicious principle. 

I have always thought that this vicious principle took, in the Act of 
1815, in the Act of 1S2S, and in the Act of 1842, a singularly vicious 
form. This I declared twelve years ago, when I stood for Leeds ; tins I 
declared in May 1839, when 1 first presented myself before you 5 and 
when, a few months later, Lord Melbounie invited me to become a 
member of his Government, I distinctly told him that, in office or out of 
office, I must vote for the total repeal of the corn laws^ 

But iu the year 1841 ,a very peculiar ciisis arrived. There was reason to 
hope that it might be possible to effect a compromise, which would not , 
indeed wholly remove the evils inseparable from a system of protection, 
-but -which would greatly mitigate them. There were some circumstances 
in the financial situation of the country which Jed tliose who were then 
tlic advisers of the Crown to hope that they might be able to get rid of 
the sliding scale, and lo substitute for it a moderate fixed duty. We pro- 
posed a duty of eight shillings a quarter on wheat. The Pailiament 
refused even to consider our plan. Her hlajesty appealed to the people. 

I presented myself before you ; and yop will bear me witness that I dis- 
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£;uisccl nothing. I .'s.'iid, I am for a perfectly free tiade in corn • but I 
think that, situated as we are, we should do well to consent to a compro- 
mise. If you return me to Parliament, I shall vote for the eight shilling 
duty. It is for you to determine whether, on those terms, you wilt 
return me or not.” Von agreed with me. You sent me back to the 
House of Commons on the distinct understanding that I was to vote for 
the plan proposed by the Government of which I was a member. As 
soon as the new Parliament met, a change of administration took place. 
But it seemed to me that it -was my duty to support,' when out of place, 
that proposition to which I had been a party when I was in place. I 
therefore did not think myself justified in voting for a perfectly free trade, 
till Parliament had decided against our fixed duty, and in favour of Sir 
Robert Peel’s new sliding scale. As .soon as that decision had been 
pronounced, I conceived that I was no longer bound by the terms of the 
compromise which I had, with many misgivings, consented to offer to 
the agriculturists, and which the agriculturists had.refused to accept. I 
have ever since voted in favour of every motion which has been made for 
the total abolition of the duties on com. 

There has been, it is true, some difference of opinion between me and 
some of you. We belonged to the same camp : but we did not quite 
agree as to the mode of carrying on the war. I saw the immense strength 
of the interests which were arrayed against us. I saw that the corn 
monopoly would last for ever if those who defended it were united, while 
those who assailed it were divided. I saw that many men of distinguished 
abilities and patriotism, such men as Lord John Russell, Lord Houick, 
Lord Morpeth, were unwilling to relinquish all hope that the question 
might be settled by a compromise such as had been proposed, in 1841. 
It seemed to me that the help of such men was indispensable to us, and 
that, if we drove fiom us such valuable allies, we should be unable to 
contend against the common enemy. Some of you thought' Oiat I was 
tinioious, and others that I was misled by paity spirit or by personal 
friendship. I still think that I judged rightly. But I will not now 
argue the question. It lias been set at rest for ever, and in the best pos- 
sible way. It IS not necessary for us to consider what relations we ought 
to maintain with the party which is for a moderate fixed duty. That 
party has disappeared. Time, and reflection, and discussion, have pro- 
duced their natural effect on minds eminently intelligent and candid. No 
intermediate shades of opinion are now left. There is no twilight. The 
light has been divided from the darkness. ' Two parties are ranged in 
battle array against each othei. 'fhere is the standard of monopoly. 
Here, is the standard of free trade ; and by the standard of free trade I 
pledge myself to stand firmly. 

Gentlemen, a lesolution has been put into my hands which I shall 
move with the greatest ple-asure. That resolution sets forth in emphatic 
language a truth of tlie highest importance, namely, that the present com 
.laws press with especial severity on the poor. There was a time, gentle- 
men, w lien politicians tvere not ashamed to defend the corn laws merely 
as contrivances for putting the money of the many into the pockets of 
the few.'' We must, — so these men reasoned, — have a poiveifuland opu- 
lent class of grandees : that we may have such grandees, tlie rent of land 
must be kept up : and that the rent of land may be kept up, the price of 
bread must be kept up. There may still be people who think thus : but 
they wisely keep theii thoughts to themselves. Nobody now ventures to 
say in public that ten thousand families ought to be put on short allow- 
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mice of food in order that one man may have a fine stud and a fine pic- 
ture gallery. Our monopolists have changed their ground. They have 
abandoned their old argument for a new argument much less invidious, 
but, I think, rather more absurd. They liave turned philanthropists. 
Their hearts bleed for the misery of the poor labourirrg man. The3' 
constantly tell us that the cry against the corn lairs h.a.s been raised by 
capitalists ; that the capitalist wishes to enrich himself at the e.xpensc 
both of the landed gentrj' and of the working jreople ; that every 
reduction of the price of food must be followed by a reduction of the 
wages of labour ; arrd that, if bread should cost only half wh'at it now 
co.sts, the jieasant and the artisan would be sunk in wretchedness 
arrd degradation, and the only gainers would be the millowner-s arrd 
the money changers. It is not only by landowners, it is not only 
by Torie.s, that this tronsetrse has been talked. We have heard it 
from inerr of a very differcirt cl.a.s.s, from demagogues who wish to 
keep ttp the corn laws, inercli’ rn order that the com laws may make the 
peo])le nriscrable, arrd that nriscry may make the people turbulent. You 
know how assiduously those enemies of all order and all property h.ave 
laboured to deceive the woikiirg man into a belief that cheap bread would 
be a curse to him. Nor have they always laboured iir vain. You re- 
nrenrber that oirce, cvetr iir this great and enlightened city, a public 
meeting called to coirsider the com haws was disturbed by a deluded 
populace. • Now, for irry own ])art, whenever I hear bigots who me 
opposed to all reform, .and anarchists iilro are bent on universal destnre- 
tion, join in the same crj', I feel certain that it is an .absurd and mis- 
chievous cry ; and surely never was there a cry so absurd and mischievous 
as this cry against cheap loaves. It seems strange that Conservatives, 
jicople who profess to hold new theories in abhorrence, people who are 
alw.ays talking about the wisdom of our .anccstoi-.s, should insist on our 
receiving as an undoubted truth .a strange par.ado.'; never heard of from 
the creation of the world till the nineteenth century. Begin with the 
most ancient book c.\tmit, the Hook of Genesis, and come clown to the 
parliamentary debaters of 1S15 ; and I will venture to say that you will 
find that, on this point, the parly which .affects profound reverence for 
antiquit)' and prcrscriplion has against it the unanimous voice of thirty- 
three centuries. If there be anything in which all jicoplcs, nations, and 
languages, Jcw.s, Greeks, Romans, Italians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
have agreed, it has been this, that the de.ame^s of food is a great evil to 
the jroor. .Surely, the arguments which arc to counterbalance such a 
mass of authority ougiit to bo weighty. Vi'hat then arc those arguments? 
I know of only one. If any gentleman is aceprainted with any other, I 
wish that he would communicate it to us ; and I will engage that he 
shall h.ave a fair and full hearing. The only argument that 1 know of is 
this, that there arc some countries in the world where food is cheaper 
than in England, and where the people arc more miserable than in 
England. Ilcngal li.as been rncnlionccl. But Poland is the favourite 
case. AYhenever we ask why there should not be a free trade in com 
between the Vistula and the Th.ame.s, the answer is, “Do you wish our 
labourers to be reduced to the condition of the peasants of the Vistula?” 
^Yas such reasoning ever heard before ? See how readily it may be 
turned against those who use it. Com is cheaper at Cincinnati than 
here ; but the w.ages of the labourer arc much higher at Cincinnati than 
hci-e : therefore, the lower the price of food, the higher the wages will be. 
This reasoning is just as good as the reasoning of our adversaries : that is 
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to say, it is good for nothing. It is not_one single cause that makes - 
nations either prosperous or miserable. No friend of free trade is such 
an idiot ns to say that free trade is the only valuable thing in the world ; 
that religion, government, police, education, the administration of jus^ 
ticc, public expenditure, foreign relations, have nothing whatever to do 
with the well-being of nations j that people sunk in superstition, slavery, 
barbarism, must be happy if they have oiily cheap food. These gentle- 
men take the most unfortunate country in the world, a country which, _ 
while it had an independent government, iiad the very worst of inde- 
pendent governments ; the sovereign a mere phantom ; the nobles defying 
him and quarrelling with each other ; the great body of the population in 
a state of servitude ; no middle class ; no manufactures ; scarcely any 
trade, and that in the hands of Jew pedlars. Such was Poland while it 
was a separate kingdom. But foreign invaders came down upon it. It 
was conquered : it was reconquered : it was partitioned : it was reparti- 
tioned : it is now under a government of which I rvill not trust myself to 
speak. This is the country to which these gentlemen go -to study the. 
effect of low prices. When they wish to ascertain the effect of high 
prices,' they take our own country ; a countr)- which has been during 
many generations the best governed in Europe ; a country' where per- 
sonal slavery has been unknown during ages 5 a country 'which enjoy'S the 
blessings of a pure religion, of freedom, of order ; a country long secured 
by the sea against invasion ; a country in which the'oldest man living 
has never seen a foreign flag except as a trophy. Between these two 
countries our political philosophers iirstitute a comparison. They fiird 
the Britoir better off than the Pole ; and they immediately come to the 
conclusion that the Britotr is so well off becattse his bread is dear, and the 
Polo So ill off because hts bread is cheap. Why, is theie a single good 
which in this way I could not prove to be an evil, or a siirgle evil which 
I could not prove to be a good? Take lameness. I v, ill prove that it is 
the best thing in the world to be latrre : for I calr shorr- you inetr who arc 
lame, and yet mrtclr happier than many men who have the full use of their 
legs. I will prove health to be a calamity. For I catr easily find you 
people iir excellent health whose fortuires have been wrecked, uhose 
charactei has been blasted, and who arc nioie wretched than marry itr- 
valids. But is that the way in which airy man of common sense reasons ? 
No ; the question is : Would trot the lame rriarr be happier if you ‘re- 
stored to him the use of his limbs? Would not the healthy matr be more 
wretched if he had gout and rheumatism in addition to all- his other 
calamities? Would not the Enghshmair be better off if food weie as 
cheap here as in Poland? Would not the Pole be more miserable if 
food were as dear in Poland as here? Mote miserable indeed he would 
not long be ; for he would be dead m a month. 

It is evident that the true uay of determining tire question which we 
are considering, is to compare lire state of a society when food is cheap 
v/ith the state of that same society when food is dear ; and this is a coni' 
parison which we can very easily make. We have only' to recall to 'our 
memory what yve have ourselves seen within the last ten years. Take 
the year 1835. Food was cheap then; and the capitalist prospered 
greatly. But was the labouring man miserable ? On the contrary', it is 
notorious that ^vork was plentiful, that wages were high, that the com- 
mon people Avere thiiviiig and contented. Then came a change like 
that in Pharaoh’s dream. The thin ears had blighted the full ears ; the 
lean kine had devoured the fat kinc ; the days of plenty' were over; and 
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the days of dearUi had arrived. In 1S41 the capitalist was doubtless 
distressed.' But will anybody tell me that the capitalist was the only 
sufferer, or the chief sufferer? Have we forgotten what was the condi- 
tion of the rvorking people m that unhappy year ? So visible was the 
misery of the manufacturing towns that a man of. sensibility could hardly 
bear to pass through them. Evelywhere he found filth and nakedness, ■ 
and plaintive voices, and wasted forms, and haggard faces. Politicians 
who had never been thought alarmists began to tremble for the veiy 
foundations of society. First the mills were put on short time. Then 
they ceased to work at all. Then went to pledge the scanty propei ty of 
file artisan : first his little luxuries, then liis comforts, then his neces- 
saries. The hovels were stripped till they were as bare as the wigrvam 
of a Dogribbed Indian. Atone, amidst the general misery, the shop 
with the three golden balls prospered, and was crammed from cellar to 
garret with the clocks, and the table.s, and the kettles, and the blankets, 
and the bibles of the poor. I remember w'ell the effect which was pro- 
duced in London by the unwonted sight of the huge pieces of cannon 
which tvere going northward to oveiawe the starving population of Lan- 
cashire. These evil days passed away. Since that time we have again 
had cheap bread. The capitalist has been a gainer. It was fit that he 
should be a gainer. But has he been the only gainer ? Will those who 
aie always telling us that the Polish Labourer is worse off than the 
English labourer venture to tell us that the English labourer tvas worse 
ofl' in 1844 thait in 1S41 ? Have we not everywhere seen the goods of 
the ])oor coining back fiotn the magazine of the pawnbrolrer? Have we 
not seen in the house of the working man, in his clothing, in his very 
looks as lie passed us in the streets, that he was a Iiapjrier being ? As to 
his pleasures, and especially as to the most innocent, the most salutary, 
of his pleasures, ask your own most intelligent and useful fellow citizen 
Mr Robert Chambers what sale popular books had m the year 1S41. and 
nhat sale they had last year. I am assured that, in one week of 1845, 
the sums paid in wages within twenty miles of Manchester exceeded by 
a million and a half the sums paid in the corresponding rveek of 1S41. 

Gentlemen, both the capitalist and the labouier have been gainers, as 
they ought to have been gainers, by the diminution in the price of biead. 
But there is a third party, which ought not to have gained by that diminu- 
tion, and yet lias gained verj’ greatly by it ; and that party is Her 
Majesty’s present Government. It is for the iiiteiest of rulers that those 
whom they rule should be prosperous. But the pro.speiity which we have 
lately enjoyed was a prosperity for which we were not indebted to our 
lulers. It came in spite of them. It was produced by the cheapness of 
that which they had laboured to render dear. Under pretence of making us 
independent of foreign supply, they have established a system which makes 
Us dependent in the worst possible way. As my valued friend, the Loid 
Provost,* has justly said, there is a mutual dependence among nations 
of which we cannot get rid. That Providence has assigned different pro- 
tluctions lo different climates is a truth with wliich everybody is familiar. 
But this is not all. Even in the same ciimate different productions belong 
to different stages of civilisation. As one latitude is favourable to the 
vine and another to the sugar cane, so tliere is, in the same latitude, a 
state of society in which it is desirable that the industry of men should be 
almosl entirely directed towai-ds the cultivation of the earth, and .aiiollier 
state of society in which it is desirable that a laige pait of the population 
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bhould be employed in manufactures.. No dependence can be conceived 
more natural, more salutary, more free from everj’lhing like degradation 
than the mutual dependence which exists between a nation which has a 
boundless extent of fertile land, and a nation which has a boundless com- 
mand of machinery ; between a nation whose business is to turn deserts 
into com fields, and a nation whose business is to increase tenfold by in- 
genious processes the value of the fleece and of the rude iron ore. Even 
if that dependence were less beneficial than it is, we must submit to it j 
for it is inevitable. Make what laws we will, we_must be dependent on 
other countries for a large part of our food. That point was decided when 
England ceased to be an e.\porting countr}'. For, gentlemen, it is de- 
monstrable that none but a country which ordinarily e.\ports food^can be 
independent of foreign supplies. If a manufactuier determines to produce 
ten thousand pair of stockings, he will produce the ten thousand, and 
neither more nor less. But an agriculturist cannot determine that he will 
produce ten thousand quarters of com, and neither moie nor less. That 
he may be sure of havmg ten thousand quarters in a bad year, he must 
sow such a quantity of land that he will have much more than ten thou- 
sand in a good 3’ear. It is evident that, if our island does not in ordinary 
years produce many more quarters than we want, it will in bad years 
produce fewer quarters than we want. And it is equally evident that our 
cultivators ivill not produce more quarters of corn than we want, unless 
they can export the surplus at a profit. Nobody ventures to tell us that 
Great Britain can be ordinarily an exporting country. It follows that we 
must be dependent : and the only question is. Which is the best mode of 
dependence? That question it is not difficult to answer. Go to Lanca- 
.shire; see that multitude of cities, some of them equal in size to the 
capitals of large kingdoms. Look at the warehouses, the machinery, the 
canals, the railways, the docks. See tlie.stir of that hive of human beings 
busily employed in making, packing, conveying stuffs wliicli are to be 
Mom in Canada and Caffrana, in Chili and Java. You naturally ask. 
How is this immense population, collected on an area which wilLnot 
yield food for one tenth part of them, to be nourished ? But change the 
scene. Go beyond the Ohio, and there 3’ou will see another species of 
industiy, equally extensive and equally flourishing. You will see the 
wilderness leceding fast before the advancing tide of life and civilisation, 
vast harvests waving rouiicLUie black stumps of what a few months ago was 
a pathless forest, and cottages, bams, mills, rising- amidst the haunts of 
the wolf and the bear. Here is more than enough com to feed the 
artisans of our thickly peopled island ; and most gladly would the grower 
of that com exchange it for a Sheffield knife, a Birmingham spoon, a 
warm coat of Leeds woollen cloth, a light dress of Manchester cotton. 
But this e.xchange our mlers prohibit. Tliej- say to our manufacturing 
population, “ You would willingly weave clothes for the people of 
-•Vmerica, and they would gladly sow wheat for you ; but we jirohibit this 
intercourse. We condemn both your loomsaiid their ploughs to inaction. 
We irill compel j'ou to pay a high price for a stinted meal. We will compel 
those who would gladly be j’our purveyors and j-our customers to be your 
rivals. W'e will compel them to turn manufacturers in self-defence ; and 
when, in close imitation of us, tliej- impose high duties on British goods 
for the protection of their own produce, we will, in our speeches and 
despatches, express wonder and pity at their strange ignorance of political 
economy.” 

Such has Ixien the policy of Her Majesty’s Ministers; but it has not 
)-et been fairly brought to the trial. Good harvests have prevented bad 
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laws from producing their full effect. Tiie Government has had a run 
of luck ; and vulgar observers have mistaken luck for wisdom. • But 
such runs of luck do not last for ever. Providence will not always 
send the rain and the sunshine just at such a time and in such 
a quantity as' to save the reputation of shortsighted statesmen. 
There is too much reason to believe that evil days are approach- 
ing. On such a subject it is a sacred duty to avoid exaggeration ; 
and I shall do so. I observe that the writers, — wretched writers they 
are,— who defend the present Administration, assert that there is no 
probability of a considerable rise in the price of provisions, and that the 
Whigs and the Anti-Corn-Law League are busily engaged in circulating 
false reports for the vile purpose of raising a panic. Now, gentlemen, it 
shall not be in the power of anybody to throw any such imputation on 
me ; for I shall describe our prospects in the words of the Ministers 
themselves. I hold in my hand a letter in which Sir Thomas Free- 
mantle. Secretary for Ireland, asks for information touching the potato 
crop in that country. His words are these. “Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is seeking to learn the opinion of judges and well informed persons 
in every part of Ireland regarding the probability of the supply being 
sufficient for the support of the people during the ensuing winter and 
spring, provided care be taken in preserving die stock, and economy 
used in its consumption.” Here, you will observe, it is taken for granted 
that the supply is not sufficient for a year’s consumption ; it is taken for- 
granted that, without care and economy, the supply will not last to the 
end of the spring ; and a doubt is expressed whether, with care and 
economy, the supply will last even through the winter. In this letter 
the Ministers of the Crown tell us that famine is close at hand ; and yet, 
when this letter was written, the duty on foreign corn was seventeen 
shillings a quarter. Is it necessary to say more about the merits of the 
sliding scale ? We were assured that this wonderful piece of machinery 
would secure us against all danger of scarcity. But unhappily we find 
that there is a hitch ; the sliding scale will not slide ; the Ministers are 
crying “Famine,” while the index which they themselve.s devised is still 
pointing to “ Plenty.” 

And thus. Sir, I come back to the resolution which I hold in my hand, 
A dear year is before us. The price of meal is already, 1 believe, half as 
much again as it was a few months ago. Again, unhapjnly, we are able 
to bring to the test of facts the doctrine, tliat tire dearne.ss of food 
benefits the labourer and injures only the capitalist. The price of food 
is rising. Are wages rising? Orr the contrary, they are falling. In 
numerous districts the symptoms of distress are already perceptible. The 
manufacturers are already beginning to work short time. Warned by 
repeated experience, they know well what is coming, and expect that 
1846 will he a second 184.1. 

If these things do not. teach us wisdom, we are past all teaching.- Twice 
in ten 3’ears we have seen the price of corn go up ; and, as it U'ent up, the 
wages of the labouring classes went down. Twice in the same period we 
have seen the price of com go down ; and, as it went down, the wages of 
the labouring classes went up. Surely such e.xperiments as these would in 
any science be considered as decisive. 

The prospect, gentlemen, is, doubtless, gloomy. Tet it has its bright 
part. I have already congratulated you on the important fact that Lord 
John Russell and those who have hitherto acted on this subject in concert 
with liim, have given up .all thoughts of a fixed duty. I have to congra- 
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tulateyou on anollicr fact not less important, I am assured that the' 
w orking people of the manufacturing districts have at last come to under- 
stand this question. Tlie sharp discipline which they have undergone 
has produced this good effect ; that they will never again listen to any 
orator wiio shall have the effrontery to tell them that their wages rise and 
fall with the piice of the loaf. Thus we shall go into the contest under 
such leading and with such a following as we never had before, 'llic 
best part of the aristocracy will be at our head^ hlillions of labouring 
men, who had been separated from us by the arts of impostors, will be m 
our rear. So led and so followed, we may, I think, look forwaidno 
victor}', if not in this, yet in the next Parliament. But, whether our 
triumph be near or remote, I assure you that I shall not fail as regards 
this question, to piove myself your tnte representative. 1 will now', my 
Lord, put into your hands this resolution, “ That the present com law 
presses with especial severity on the poorer classes.” 


A SPEECH 

DELIVEREn IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE 
230 OF May 1S46. 

On tlic twenty-ninth of April, 1846, Mr Ficldcn, Member for OMham, moved the 
second reading of a Bill for timitini^ the labour of yoting persons in factories to ten 
hours a day. The deb.\te was adjourned, and was repeatedly resumed at long, 
intert'als. At length, on the twenty-second of May the Billw.as rejected by 103 
votes to 193. On that d.ay the following Speech was made. 

It is impossible, Sir, tliat I can remain silent after the appeal which hdt 
been made to me in so pointed a manner by my bononrable fiicnd, tbe 
Member for Sheffield,^ and even if that appeal had not been made to me, 
I sbould have been very desirous to have an oppoiUmity of explaining Ibc 
grounds on w'hich I shall vote for the second leading of this bill. 

It is, I hope, unnecessary for me to assure my honourable fiiend that I 
utterly disapprove of those aspersions which have, both in this Plonse and 
out of it, been throw'n on tbe ownevs of factories. For that valuable 
class of men I have no feeling but respect and good will. I .'ifn con- 
vinced that with their interests the interests of the whole' community, 
and esjjecially of the laboiuing classes, are inscpaiably bound up. I 
can also with perfect sincerity declare that the vote which I shall give 
to-night w'ill not be a factions vote. In no circumstances indeed should 
I thinlT that the laws of political hostility rvananted me in healing 
(his question as a paity question. But at the present moment I would 
much rather strengthen than weaken the hands of Her Majesty s 
Minister-s. It is by no means pleasant to me to be under the necessity 
of opposing them. I assure them, I assure my friends on this side of llic 
House w'itli W'hom I am so unfoilnnate as to differ, and especially my 
honourable friend tbe Member for Sheffield, who spoke, I must say, in - 
rather too plaintive a tone, that 1 have no desire to obtain credit Tor 
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liuinanity at theif expense. 1 fully believe that their feeling towards the 
labouring people is quite as kind as mine. There is no difierence be- 
tween us as to ends : there is an lionest difference of opinion as to means : 
and we surely ought to be able to discuss the points on which we differ 
without one angry emotion or one acrimonious word. 

The details of the bill, Sir, rvill be more conveniently and more regu- 
larly discussed when we consider it in Committee. Our business at pre- 
sent is with the principle : and the principle, we are told by many gentle- 
men of great anlhorily, is unsound. In their opinion, neither this bill, 
nor any other bill regulating the hours of labour, can be defended. This, 
they say, is one of those inattem about which we ought not to legislate at 
all ; one of those matters which settle themselves far better th.an any 
government can settle them. Now it is most important that this point 
should be fully cleared up. AVe certainly ought not to usurp functions 
which do not properly belong to us : but, on the other hand, we ought 
not to abdicate functions which do properly belong to us. I hardly know 
which is the greater pest to society, a paternal government, that is to say 
a prying,' meddlesome government, which intrudes itself into every part 
of human life, and which thinks that it can do everything for everybody 
better than anybody can do anything for himself ; or a careless, lounging 
governmeirt, which suffers grievances, such as it could at once renrove, to 
grow and multiply, and which to all complaint and r emonstrance has oitly 
orre answer : “ We must let things alone : we must let things take their 
course : we must let things find their level.” There is no more im- 
' portant problem in politics than to ascertaiir the just mean betweeir these 
two most pernicious extremes, to draw correctly the liire which divides 
those cases in which it is the duty of the Slate to interfere from those 
cases in which it is the duty of the State to abstain from interference. In 
old times the besettiirg sin of rulers was undoubtedly an inordinate dis- 
position to nrcddle. The lawgiver was always telling people how to keep 
their shops, how to till their fields, how to educate their children, how 
many dishes to have on their t.ables, how much a yard to give for the 
cloth which made their coats. 'He w.as always trying to remedy some 
evil which did irot properly fall within his province: and the consequence 
was that he increased the evils which he altenrpted to remedy. He was 
so much shocked by the distress inseparable from scarcity that he made 
statutes against forestalling and regraling, and so Unmed the scarcity into 
a famine, lie w.as so much shocked by the cunning and hardheartedness 
of money-lenders that he made laws against usury ; and the consequence 
■was that the borrower, who, if he had been left unprotected, tvould have 
got money at ten per cent., could hardly, when protected, get it at fifteen 
per cent. Some eminent political philosophers of the last century ex- 
posed with great ability the folly of such legislation, and, by doing so, 
rendered a great service to mankind. There has been a reaction, a 
reaction which has doubtless produced much good, but which like 
most reactions, has not been tvithoiit evils and dangers. Our .states- 
men cannot now be accused of being busybodies. But I am afiaid 
that there is, even in some of the ablest and most upright among 
them a tendency to the opposite fault. I will give an instance of 
W'hat I mean- Fifteen years ago it became evident that railroads 
would soon, in evei-y part of the kingdom, supersede to a great ex- 
tent the old highways. The tracing of the new routes -which were to 
join all the chief citie.s, ports, and naval arsenals of the island was a 
matter of the highest national importance. But, unfortunately, those 
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who should have acted for the nation, refused to interfere. Conse- 
quently, numerous questions which were really public, questions which 
concerned the public convenience, the public prosperity, the public 
security, were treated as private questions. That the whole society was 
interested in having a good system of internal communication seemed to, 
be forgotten. The speculator who wanted a large dividend on his shares, 
the landowner who wanted a large price for his acres, obtained a full 
hearing. But nobody applied to be heard on behalf of the communit)'. 
The effects of that great error we feel, and we shall not soon cease to 
feel. Unless I am greatly mistaken, we are in danger of committing to- . 
night an error of the same kind. The honourable Member for Montrose ^ 
and my honourable friend the Member for Sheffield think that the question 
before us is merely a question between the old and the new' theories of 
commerce. They cannot understand how any friend of frfie trade can 
wish the Legislature to interfere between the capitalist and the labourer. 
Tiiey say, “ You do not make a law to settle the price of gloves, or the 
texture of gloves, or the length of credit which the -glover shall give. 
'V DU leave it to him to determine whether he will charge high or low 
prices, whether he will use strong or flimsy materials, whether he will 
tnist or insist on ready money. Y' on acknowledge that these are matters 
which he ought to be left to settle with his customers, and that we ought 
not to interfere. It is possible that he may manage his shop ill. But it 
is certain that w'e shall manage it ill. On the same groui’ds on which 
you leave the seller of gloves and the buyer of gloves to make their owm 
eewbra-et, yew ewght te lewve the seWer eC \wbewr wwi the hwyec of laloaiic 
to make their own contract.” 

I have a great respect, Sir, for those w’ho reason thus : hut 1 cannot 
see this matter in the light in winch it appears to them ; and, though 1 
may distrust my own judgment, I must be guided by it. I am, 1 believe, 
as strongly attached as any member of this House to the principle of free 
trade, rightly understood. Trade, considered merely as trade, considered 
merely with reference to tlie pecuniary interest of the contracting parties, 
can hardly be too free. But there is a great deal of trade which cannot 
be considered merely as trade, .and which affects higher than ]>eeuniary 
interests. And to say that Government never ought to regulate such 
trade is a monstrous proposition, a proposition at which Adam Smith 
would have stood aghast. We impose some restrictions on trade forpur- 
po=es of police. Thus, w-e do not suffer everybody who has a cab and a 
I'.orse to ply for passengers in the streets of London. We do not le.ave 
Inc fare to be determined by the supply and the demand. We do not 
permit a driver to extort a guinea for going half a mile on a rainy day 
when there is no other veliicle on the stand. We impose some restric- 
tions on trade for the sake of revenue. Thus, we forbid a farmer to 
cultivate tobacco on his own ground. We impose some restrictions on 
trade for the sake of national defence. Thus- we compel a man who 
would rather be ploughing or weaving to go into the militia ; and we fix 
the amount of pay which he shall receive wjthout asking his consent. 
Kor is there in all this anything inconsistent with the soundest political 
economy. For the science of political economy teaches us only that we 
ought not on commercial grounds to interfere with the liberty of com- 
merce ; and we, in the cases which I have puf, interfere with the liberty 
of commeice on higher than commercial grounds. 
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And now. Sir, to conie closer to the case with which we have to deal, 
1 say, first, that where the health of the community is concerned, it may 
be the duty of the State to interfere with the contracts of individuals ; and 
to this proposition I am quite sure that Her Majesty’s Govenmient will 
cordially assent. I have just read a very interesting report sigiied by two 
members of that Government, the Duke of Buccleuch, and the noble earl 
who was lately Chief Commissioner of the AVoods and Forests, and who 
is now Secretary for Ireland ; * and, since that report was laid before the 
House, the noble earl himself has, with the sanction of thfi Cabinet, 
brought in-a bill for the protection of the public health. By this bill it 
is provided that no man shall be permitted to build a house on his own 
land in any great town without giving notice to certain Commissioners. 
No man is to sink a cellar without the consent of these Commissioners. 
The house must not be of le.ss than a prescribed width. No new house 
must be built without a drain. If an old house has no drain, the Com- 
missioners may order the owner to make a drain. If he refuses, they 
make a drain for him, and send him in the bill. They may order him to 
whitewash his house. If he refuses, they may send people "‘ith pails 
and brushes to whitewash it for him, at his charge. Now, suppose that 
some proprietor of houses at Leeds or Manchester were to expostulate 
with the Government in the language in which the Government has ex- 
postulated with the supporters of this hill for the regulation of factories. 
Suppose he were to say to the noble earl, “ Your lordship professes to be 
a friend to free trade. Your lordship’s doctrine is that everybody ought 
to be at liberty to buy cheap and to sell dear. AVhy then may not I run 
up a house as cheap as I can, and let my rooms as dear as I can? 
Your lordship does not like houses without drains. Do not take one of 
mine then. You think my bedrooms filthy. Nobody forces yOU to sleep 
in them. Use your own liberty : but do not restrain that of your neigh- 
bours. I can find many a family willing to pay a shilling d week for 
leave to live in what you call a hovel. And why am not I to take the 
shilling which they are willing to give me ? And why are not they to 
have such shelter as, for that shilling, I can afford them ? Why did you 
send a man without my consent to clean my house, and then force me to 
pay for what I never ordered ? My tenants thought the house clean 
enough for them ; or they would not have been my tenants ; and, if they 
and 1 -were satisfied, why did you, in direct defiance of all the principles 
of free trade, interfere between us ? ” This reasoning, Sir, is exactly of a 
piece with the reasoning of the honourable Member for Montrose, and of 
my honourable friend the Member for Sheffield. If the noblO eurl will 
allow me to make a defence for him, I believe that he would answer the 
objection thus: “I hold,” lie would say, “the sound doctriue of free 
trade. But your doctrine of free trade is an exaggeration, a caricature of 
the sound doctrine ; and by exhibiting such a caricature you bring dis- 
credit on the sound doctrine. We should have nothing to do with the 
contracts between you and your tenants, if those contracts affected only 
pecuniary interests. But higher than pecuniar)' interests are at stake. It 
concerns the commonwealth that the great body of the people should not 
live in a w.ay whicli makes life wretched and short, which enfeebles the 
body and pollutes the mind. If, by living in houses wliicb resemble 
hogstyes, great numbers of our countrymen have contracted the tastes of 
hog.s, if they have become so familiar with filth and stench and contagion. 
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that they burrow without reluctance in holes which would turn the stomach 
of any man of cleanly habits, that is only nn additional proof that we - 
have too long neglected our duties, and an additional reason for our now 
performing them.” - - 

Sccondlj', I say thuit where the public morality is concerned it 
may be tire duty of the State to interfere with the contracts of 
individuals, Take the traffic in licentious books and pictures. Will 
anybody deny that the State may, with propriety, interdict that 
tiaffic? Or take the case of lotteries. I have, we will suppose, an 
estate for which I v.-ish to get twenty thousand pounds. I an- 
nounce my intention to issue a thousand tickets at twenty pounds 
eacli. The holder of the number rvhicli is first drasvir is to have 
the c.=tate. Hut the magistrate interferes ; the contract between me 
and the purchasers of my tickets is annulled ; and I am forced to pay 
a heavy penalty for having made such a contract.' I appeal to the prin- 
ciple of free trade, as expounded by the honourable gentlemen the hfem- 
liers for Montrose and Sheffield. X .say to you, the legislators who have 
restricted my liberty, “ What business have you to interfere between a 
buyer and a seller ? If you tlnnk the speculation a bad one, do not tai:e 
tickets. But do not interdict other people from judging for themselves.’' 
Surely you syould answer, “ You would be right if this were a mere ques- 
tion of trade : but jt is a question of morality. We prohibit you from 
disposing of your property in this particular mode, because it is a mode 
which tends to encourage a most pemiciou.s habit of mind, 'a habit of 
mind incompatible with all the qwilities on which the well-being of indi- 
viduals and of nations depends.” 

It must then, I think, be admitted that, where Iieallh is concerned, and 
where morality is concerned, the State is justified in interfering with the 
contracts of individuals. And, if tins be admitted, it follows that the case 
with which we now have to do is a case for interference. 

Will it be denied that the health of a large part of the rising genera- 
tion may he seriously affected by the contracts which this bill is intended 
to regulate ? Can any man who has rearl the evidence which is before us, 
can any man who has ever oiiscrved young people, can any man who le- 
members his owm sensations when lie w'as young, doubt that twelve hours 
a day of labour in a factory is too much for a lad of thirteen ? 

Or will it be denied that this is a question in which puliiic morality is 
concerned ? Can any one doubt, — none, I am sure, of my friends around 
me doubts, — that education is a matter of the highest importance to the 
rirtuc and happiness of a people? Now we know that there can be no 
education without leisure. It is evident that, after deducting from tiie 
day twelve hours for labour in a factory, and the additional hours neces- 
sary for e.xercise, refreshment, and repose, there will not remain time 
enough for education. 

I have now, I think, shown that this bill is not in principle objection- 
able ; and yet I have not touched the strongest part of our case.' I hold 
that, where public health is concerned, and wliere public morality is con- 
cerned, the State may lie justified in regulating even the contracts of 
adults. But we propose to regulate only the contracts of infants. Now, 
was there ever a civilised society in which the contracts of infants W'ere 
not under some regulation ? Is there a single member of this House who 
will say that a wealthy minor of thirteen ought to be at perfect liberty to 
exeaite a conveyance of bis estate, or to give a bond for fifty thousand 
pounds? If anybody were so absurd as to say, “ What has the Legisla- 
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tuve to 4o ivith tile maUoi-? Why cannot 5-0(1 leave tiaje free? Wily 
do you pretend to undersiAnd the boy’s interest better than he under- 
siands jt ?’’ — you lyould answer ; “ When he gioiys up, lie ra^y squander 
his fortune aiyfiy if he likes : but at present the State.is hi? guardian ; 
aiul he shall not rum liimself till he is old enough to knoif what he is 
about.” The minors whom we wish to protect have not indeed, large 
property to throw away : but they are not the less our wards. Their only 
inheritance, the only fund to which they must look for- thpir.^nhsistence 
thrpqgh life, is the sound mind in the sound body. And is it not our 
duty to prevent them, from wasting their most precipus tyealth before they 
know Its value ? 

B(jt, it is said, this bill, though it directly lirnits only tire hfoour of in- 
fants, will, by an indirect operation, limit also the labour of adi'lt.s. Now, 
Sir, though I amnotpieparpd to vote for a bil] directly limiting the labour 
of adults, I (vill plainly say that I do not think that the limitnti°n of tlie 
labour of adults would necessarily produce all those frightful consequences 
whicli we have heard predicted. You cheer me in very triun(pbai)t 
tones, as if I had uttered some monstrous paradox. Pray, does it not 
occur to any of you that the labour ofadults is now limited in this country ? 
Ate you not aware that you are living in a society m xyliich the labour of 
adults is limited to six days in seven ? It is you, not I, uhomaidtain a para- 
dox opposed to tlie opinions and the practices of all nations and ages. Pid 
50U ever hear of a single civilised State since the beginning of the world 
in which a certain portion of time was not set apait for the rest and lecrea- 
tion of adults by public authority ? In general, tins arrangement has been 
sanctioned by religion. The Egyptians, the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, 
had their holidays : the Hindoo has his holidays : the Mussulman has 
his holidays : there are holidays in the Greek Church, holidays in the 
Churcli of Rome, holidays m the Church of England. Is it aninsing 
to hear a gentleman pronounce with confidence that any legislation which 
limits the labour of adults must produce consequences fatal to society, 
without; once reflecting that in the society in which he Jives, and in even' 
other society that exists, or ever has e.xisted, tliere has been such legisla- 
tion without any evil consequence ? It is true tlial a Puritan Government 
in England, and an Atheistical Government m Fiance, abolished the old 
hohdaj-s as superstitions. But those Governments felt it to be absolutely 
necessary to institute new holidays. Ciy-il festivals weie .substituted for 
leligious festivals. You will find among the oidinances of the Long Par- 
liament a law providing that, in exchange for the days of rest nndamiise- 
ment w'hich the people had been used to enjoy at Easter, \V’hitsuntide, 
and Christmas, the second Tuesday in every month should be given to the 
working man, and that any apprentice who was forced to work on the 
second Tuesday of any month migJit have his master up before a magis- 
tiate. The French Jacobins decreed tliat the Sunday should no longer 
he a day of rest ; hut they instituted another day of lesf, the Decade. 
They swept away the holidays of the Roman Catholic Church ; but they 
instituted another set of Jiolidays, the Sansculottides, one sacred to Genius-, 
one to Industry, one to Opinion, and so on. I say, therefote, that the 
practice of limiting by law the time of the labour of adults is SP from 
being, as some gentlemen seem to think, an unheard of and monstrous 
piactice, that it is a practice as universal as cookery, as thi? wearing of 
clothes, as the use of domestic animals. • ' 

And has this practice been proved by experience to be pernfofons ? Let 
us take the instance with which we are most familiar. Let ns inquire 
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what has been the effect of those laws which, in bur own country, limit 
the labour of adults to six days in every seven. It is quite unnecessar); to 
discuss the question whether Christians be or be not bound by a divine 
command to obserr’e the Sunday. For it is evident that, whether our 
weekly holiday be of divine or of human institution, the effect on the 
temporal interests of Society will be exactly the same. Now, is there a 
single argument in the whole Speech of my honourable friend the Member 
for Sheffield which does not tell just as strongly against the laws which 
enjoin the observance of the Sunday as against the bill on our table ? 
Surely, if hrs reasoning is good for hours, it must be equally good for days. 

He says, “ If this limitation be good for the working people, rely on it 
that they will find it out, and that they will themselves establish it with- 
out any law.” Why not reason in the same way about the Sunday ? Why 
not say, “ If it be a good thing for the people of London to shut their 
shops one day in seven, they will find it out, and will shut their shops 
without a law?” Sir, the answer is obvious. I have no doubt that, if 
you were to poll the shopkeepers of London, you would find an immense 
majority, probably a hundred to one, in favour of closing shops on the 
Sunday ; and yet it is absolutely necessary to give to the wish of the ma- 
jority the sanction of a law ; for, if there were no such law, the minority, 
by opening their shops, would soon force the majority to do the same. 

But, says my honourable friend, you cannot limit the labour of adults 
unless you fix wages. This proposition he lays down repeatedly, assures 
us that it IS incontrovertible, and indeed seems to think it self-evident ; 
for lie has not taken the trouble to prove it. Sir, my answer shall be 
very short. We have, during many centuries, limited the labour of adults 
to six days in seven ; and yet we have not fixed the rate of wages. 

But, it is said, you cannot legislate for all trades ; and therefore you 
had better not legislate for any. Look at the poor sempstress. She 
works far longev and harder than the factory child. She sometimes plies 
her needle fifteen, si.\teen liours in the twenty-four. See how the house- 
maid works, up at six every morning, and toiling up stairs and down 
stairs till near midnight. You own that you cannot do anything for the 
sempstress and the housemaid. Why then trouble yourself about the 
factory child? Take care that by protecting one class you do not aggra- 
vate the hardships enduied by the classes which you cannot protect. 
Why, Sir, might not all this be said, word for v-ord, against the laws 
which enjoin the observance of the Sunday? There are classes of people 
whom you cannot prevent from working on the Sunday. There are classes 
of people whom, if you could, you ought not to prevent from working on 
the Sunday. Take the sempstress, of whom so much has been said. 
You cannot keep her from sewing and hemming all .Sunday in her garret. 
But you do not think that a reason for suffering Covent Garden Market, 
and Leacieiihall Market, and Smithfield Market, and all the shops from 
^file End to Hyde Park to be open all Sunday.- Nay, these factories 
about which we are debating, — does anybody propose that they shall be 
allowed to work all Sunday? See then how inconsistent you are. You 
tiiink it unjust to limit the labour of the factory child to ten hours a day, 
because you cannot limit the labour of the sempstress. And yet you see 
no injustice in limiting the labour of the factory child, aye, and of the 
factory man, to si.x days in the week, though you cannot limit the labour 
of tlie sempstress. 

Bm, you say, by protecting one class we shall aggravate the sufferings 
of all the classes which we cannot protect. You say this ; but you do 
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i;cil jjrovc it ; and all e^pciiuncc )uovc.. the coturarj’ We iutetrere uu 
the Sunday to dose the shops. We do not interfere rvilh the I.rhour of 
the housemaid. IJut are the housemaids of I.ondon more severely ■w orked 
on the Hund.iy lh.an on other ikiys? The f.iet notoriously is the tever.'e. 
I-'oryaurle|.;islation keeps the public feelin;; in a n"lit state, and thus pro- 
tects indirectly those whom it camrot protect directly. 

Willrny honourable friend thcMenrbcr forShcflleld maintain that the haw 
V. hich limits the number of woi kin:; days has been injurious to the workiii" 
population? I am certain that he will not. How then can he e.vpect 
me to believe that a law which lirnits the number of worhin;; hours must 
necessarily he injurious to the uorkinj; population? Yet he and those 
• who agree with him seem to wonder at our dulnesS hec.ruse we do not at 
once admit the truth of lire doctrine which they propound on this .subject. 
They reason thus. We cannot reduce the number of hours of Labour in 
factorieswithont reducing the amount of production. We c.aimot reduce the 
amount of production without reducing lire remunemtion of the labourer... 
Meanwhile, foreigners, who are at liberty to work till they drop down 
dead at their looms, will soon beat lu out of all the markets of the world. 
Wages will go down fast. The condition of our working people will he 
far wor.se than it is ; and our unwise interference will, hke the unwise in- 
terference of our ance,stors with tire dealings of tire corn factor and the 
moneylender, increase the distress of the very class which we wishto relieve. 

Xow, Sir, I fully admit that theie might be such a limiiation of the 
Uowrs of labour: as would produce the evil cosvsctpwuces wwh which we are 
threatened; and tins, no doubt, is a very good reason for legiskiiing 
with great caution, for feeling our way, for looking well to all the details 
of this hill. Hut it bs certainly not true that every liimtaliun of the hours 
of lalxnir must protiuce these coiiscquenees. .Viul I am, 1 must say, sur- 
prised wiien I hear men of eminent ability .and knowledge lay down the 
proposition that a diminution of the lime of labour must he follow ed by 
ilmiiuution of the wages of Labour, to, a proposition universally tnre, as a 
proposition cairahle of being strictly demonstrated, as a proposition about 
which there can be no more doubt than about any theorem in Isuclid. 
•Sfir, I deny the truth of the proposition ; and for this jdain reason. We 
have already, by law, greatly reduced the time of labour in factories. 
Thirty years .ago, the late Sir Robert I’eel told the IIou.se that it was a 
common pr.aciicc to make children of eight years ol age toil in mills fifteen 
hours a day. A Law li.as since been made uhieh proinhils persons under 
eighteen years of age from working in mills moie than twehe hours a 
day. That law was opposed on e.aactly the same grounds on which the 
hill before us is opposed. Parliament was told then, as it i.s told now, 
that with the lime of labour the (juantity of proiiuction would decrca-e, 
that with the quantity of jrroiluclicn the wages would decrease, that cur 
mamifactiuers would be uu.ab;e to contend with foieigu lu.auafacture.'s, 
and that the condition of the labouring jxjpttlaiioii iiiste.ad of being made 
Letter by tire interference of the Legislature would bx-made wor-e. Read 
over llio.'C debates ; and you in.ay imagine that you are reading tire debate 
of this evening. Parliament db-rcgaidcd these prophecies. The time of 
l.aLuuv was limited. Have w.igcs f.rllen? Ha,s the cotton trade left 
Manchester for Prance or Germany? Has the condition of the woikiiig 
people become more miser.ahle? Is it not univcr.-.vlly acknowledged that 
the evils which were .«o confidently predicted h.ave not come to pa,s? 
Let me be understood. 1 am not argaiag that, because a law which re- 
duced tire liours of daily l.abcnr from fitteen to twelve did not reduce 
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a law reducing Ihoseliours from twelve to ten or eleven cannot' 
possibly reduce wages. That would be very inconcllisive reasoning.' 
^Yllat I say is this, that, since a law which reduced the hours of daily 
labour from fifteen to twelve has not reduced wages, the pfopositioli (hat ‘ 
every reduction of the hours of labour must necessarily reduce wages is a 
false proposition. There is evidently some flaw in that demonstration 

v. hicli nty honourable friend thinks so complete j and what the flaw is we 

may perhaps discover if we look at the analogous case to Which I have' 
so often referred. , , 

Sir, exactly three hundred years ago, great religious changes Were 
taking place in England. Much was said and rvritten, in that inquiring 
and innov.ating age, about the question whether Christians were Undef a * 
religious obligation to rest from laboitr on one day in the week ; and it is 
well known that the chief Refomrers, both here and on the Continent, 
denied the existence of any such obligation. Suppose then that, in 1546, 
Parliament had rrtade a law that there should thenceforth be no distinction 
between the Sunday and any other day. Now, Sir, orrr opponents, if 
they are consistent with themselves, must hold that Sliclr a law wotild' 
have immensely incieased the wealth of the comrlry and the retnuneiatioir 
of the working man. What an effect, if their piinciples be soiihd,'Tmlst 
have been pioduccd by the addition of one sixth to the time of labour ! 
What an iiicieasc of production ! What a rise of wages ! IloW Utterly 
unable must the foreign artisan, who still had his days of festivity and of 
repose, have found himself to maintain a compelitiori with a people 
whose shops were open, whose maikcts were Ciowcled, who.se spadci 
and axes, and planes, and hods, and anvils, and looms, were at .work 
fiom morning till night on three Inindied and sixly-five days a year ! 
Tlie Sundays of thiee hundred yeais make up fifty years Of ottr 
working days. We know what the industry of fifty years can do. 
Wc know what niatvels the industry of the last fifty yenis has 
wiouglit. The arginncnts of my honouinble fiietid hresistibly lead us to 
this conclusion, that if, during the last three cCnluiies, the Sunday had 
not been observed as a day of rest, we should have been a far riebdr, a 
farmoie highly civilised people than we now me. and that the laboiiiing 
classes especially would have been fai belter off than at present. But 
does he, does any Member of the House, sciiolisly believe that this would 
have been the case ? For my own part, I have not the smallest doubt 
that, if wc and our ancestors had, during the last three centuries, woiked 
just as hard on the Sunday as on the week days, we sllotild have been at 
this moment a poorer people and a less civilised people than we are ; 
that there would have been less production than there has been, that the 

w. ages of the laboiiiei would have been lower than they are, and that 
some other nation would have been now malting cotton stuffs and ti oolleii 
stuffs and ciitleiy for the whole wotld. 

Of course. Sir, I do not mean to say that a malt Will not piocluce more 
in a week by working seven days than by working six days. But I veiy 
much doubt whether, at the citd of a year, he will geilfcrnlly have pro- 
duced mole by working seven days a week than by Woikihg .six days a 
week ; and I firmly believe that, at the end of twenty years, he will have 
produced much less by working seven days a u eek than Iw wdrking si.x 
days a Week. In the same manher.l do not deny that a' factory ciiild 
will produce more, ih a single day, by working twelve hours IhUh by 
working ten hours, and by Working fifteen hours than by working twelve 
hours. Bill I do deny that a great society in which childi ell ivork fifteen, 
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or even twelve tioui's a clay will, in (he lifetime of a generation, produce 
as much as if those children had worked less. If we consider man merely 
' in a commercial point of view, if we consider him merely as a ihachine 
for the production of wor sted and calico, let us not forget what a piece of 
mechanism Ite is, -how fearfully and wonderfully made. We do not treat 
a fine horse or a .sagacious dog exactly as we. treat a spinning jenny. Nor 
will any slaveholder, who has sense enough to know his own intere.st, 
treat his hitman chattels e.\’actly as he treats his horses and his dogs. 
And would you treat the free labourer of England like a mere wheel or 
pulley? Rely on it that intense labour, beginning too early_ in life, con- 
tinued too long every day, stunting the growth of the body, stunting the' 
growth of the mind, leaving no time for healthful exercise, leaving no time 
'ibr intellectual culture, must impair all those high cjualities which have 
made our country great. Your overworked boys will become a feeble 
and ignoble race of men, the parents of a more feeble and more ignoble 
progeny ; nor will it be long before the deterioration of the labourer Mill 
injuriously affect those very interests to which his physical and moral 
energies have been .sacrificed. On the other hand, a da}' of rest recurring 
in every M-eek, tu’o or three hours of leisure, exerci.se, innocent amuse- 
ment or useful study, recurring er ery day, must improve the whole man, ' 
physically, morally, intellectually ; and the improvement of the man Mill 
improve all that the man produces. Why is it. Sir, that the llindoo cotton 
manufacturer, close to rvliose door the cotton groM s, cannot, in the bazaar 
of his own town, maintain a competition with the English cotton manu- 
facturer, M'ho has to send thousands of miles for the raw material, and 
who Iras then to send the wrought maieiial thousands of miles to 
market? You will say that it is owing to the e.xcellence of our machi- 
nery. .‘bird to what is the excellence of our machinery OM'ing? -How 
many of the improvements which have been made in our machinery do 
we owe to the ingenuity and patient thought of working men ? Adam 
Smith tells us in the first chapter of his great Mork, that }ou can hardly 
go to a factory without seeing some very pretty machine, — that is his 
expression, — devised by some labouring m.an. llargrUve.s, the inventor 
of the spinning jenny, was a common artisrtn. Crompton, (he in- 
ventor of the mule jenny, was a Working man. How many hours of the 
labour of children would do so much for our nranufactiues at, one of these 
improvements has done ? And in what sort of society are such improve- 
ments most likely to be made ? Surely in a society in which the faculties 
of the M'orking people are developed by education. How long will you 
wait before any negro, working under the lash in Louisiana, will contrive 
a better machinery for squeezing the sugar canes ? Hy honourable friend 
seeiiis to me, in nil his reasonings about the commerciab prosperity of 
nations, to overlook entirely the chief cause on which that prosperity de- 
pends. 'NVhat is it. Sir, that makes the great difference betu’een country 
and country? Not the exubeiance of soil ; not the mildness of climate ; 
riot mines, nor havens, nor rivers, llrese things are indeed valuable 
when pjit to their proper use by humail intelligence : but human intelli- 
gence can do much rvithout them ; and they without human intelligence 
can do nothing. They exist in the highest degree in regions of u hicli the 
inhabitants dre few, and squalid, and barbarous, and naked, and starving ; 
while on sterile rocks, amidst unwholesome marshes, and under inclement 
skies, may be found immense populations, well fed, well lodged, M'elJ clad, 
M-ell governed. Nature meant Egypt and Sicily to be the gardens of the 
world. They once were so. Is itanytliing in the earth or in the air that 
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makes Scotland more prosperous than Egypt, that makes Holland more 
prosperous than Sicily ? INo ; it was the Scotchman that made Scotland ; 
it was the Dutchman that made' Holland. Look at North America. Two ‘ 
centuries ago the sites on which now arise mills, and hotels, and hanks, 
and colleges, and churches, and the Senate Houses of flourishing common- 
wealths, were deserts abandoned to the panther and the bear. What has 
made the change? Was it the rich mould, or the redundant rivers ? No : 
the prairies were .as fertile, the Ohio and the Hudson were as broad and as 
full then as now. Was tlie improvement the effect of some great tiansfer 
of capital from the old world to the new ? No ; the emigmnts generally 
carried out with them no more than a pittance ; but they carried out the 
English heart, and head, and arm ; and the English heart and head and 
arm turned the wilderness into cornfield and orchard, and the huge trees 
of the primeval forest into cities and fleets. Man, man is the great instru- 
ment that produces wealth. The natural difference .between Campania 
and Spitzbergen is trifling, when compared with the difference between a' 
country inhabited by men full of bodily and mental vigour, and a country 
inhabited by men sunk in bodily and mental decrepitude. Therefore it is 
that we are not poorer but richer, because we have, through many ages, 
rested from our labour one day in seven. That day is not lost. While in- 
dustry is suspended, while the plough lies in the furrow, while the Exchange 
is silent, while no smoke ascends from the factory, a process is going' on 
quite as important to the wealth of nations as any process which is per- 
formed on more busy days. Jlan, the machine of machines, the machine 
compared with which all the contri TOiices of the Walts and the Arkwrights 
are worthless, is rcp.airing and winding up, so that he returns to his 
labours on the Monday with clearer intellect, with livelier spirits, with 
renewed corporal vigour. Never will I believe that what makes a popu- 
lation stronger, and healthier, and wiser, and better, can ultimately make 
it poorer. You try to frighten us by telling us, that in some German fac- 
tories, the young work seventeen hours in the twenty-four, that they work 
so hard that among thousands there is not one who grows to such a sta- 
ture that he can be admitted into the many ; and you ask whether, if we 
pass this bill, we can possibly hold our own against such competition as ' 
this? Sir,-I laugh at the thought of such competition. If ever we'.are 
forced to jdeld the foremost place among commercial nations, we shall 
yield it, not to a race of degenerate dwarfs, but to some people pre-emi- 
nently vigorous in body and in mind. 

For these reasons. Sir, I approve of the principle of this bill, and shall, 
without hesitation, vote for the second reading. To what extent we 
ought to reduce the hours of labour is a question of more difficulty. I 
think that we are in the situation of a physician who has satisfied himself 
that there is a disease, and that there is a specific medicine for the 
disease, but who is not certain what quantity of that medicine the 
patient’s constitution will bear. Such a physician would prob.ably 
administer his remedy by small doses, and carefully watch its operation. 
I cannot help thinking that, by at once reducing the hours of labour 
from twelve to ten, we should hazard too much. The change is great, 
and ought to be cautiously and gradually made. Suppose that there 
should be an immediate fall of wages, which is not impossible. Might 
there not be a violent reaction ? Might not the public take up a notion 
that our legislation had been erroneous in principle, though, in truth, 
our error would have been an error, not of principle, but merely of 
degree? Might not Parliament be induced to lelrace its steps ? Might 
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THE LITERATURE OF BRITAIN. ' 

in out own (ongue. For that class cspeciall)’, I do' not say exclusively, 
this library is intended. Out diiectors, I hope, will not be satisfied,*!, 
a.s a member, sh.all certainly not be Satisfied, till n e possess a iloble and 
complete collection of English books, till it is impossible to seek in Vain 
on our shelves for a single English book tvhich is Valuable eithfer ort 
account of matter or on account of tnahnet, which throws any light oti 
our civil, ecclesiastical, intellectual, or social history, which, ifi shott, can 
afford either useful instniction or harmless amuscirient; 

From such a collection, placed within tltc reach of that laige and 
valuable class' which I have mentioned, I ain disposed fo expect gteat 
good. And when 1 say this, I do not take into tlte account thOsS rdte 
cases to which my \alttcd friend, the Lold I’tOvost,* so happily alluded. 
1 1 is indeed not impossible that ‘•oinc man of genhis who inay enrich our 
literature with imperishable elocjucnce oi sohg, orwho may extend llic 
empire of oUr i.ace over matter, may feel in oui reading room, for the 
fust time the conscioiisnebs of powers yet undeveloped. It is not impeis- 
siblc that our volumes may suggest the first thought of soirielhmg gicAl 
to some future Burns, or Watt, or Arkwright. But I do not speak of 
these cxlraoidinary cases. What I confidently anticijrale is that; threnigh 
the vvhole of that class whose benefit we llaVe peculiarly in vietV, there 
will be a moial and art inlellecttial inlprovemeiil j that niany htnits, 
vVliich might otherwise be wasted ill folly or ill vice, W'ill be employed in 
pursuits vtltich, while tlioy affoicl the higliest arid^most lasting jileiisiite, 
arc not only harmless, but piitifying and elevating' My own expcriehtc, 
my own obsenatioii, justifies rtie in enteitaining this hope. I have Jiad 
opportunities, liotli in this and m other countries, of forming some esti- 
mate of the effect which is likely to be produced by a good collection of 
books on a society of young men. There is, I will venture to' say, no 
judicious commanding officer of a regiment who will not tell you that tlio 
vicinity of a valuable libiary will impiove perccptilily the whole character 
of a mess. I well knew one eminent military seivant of the East Jndia 
l-'ompany, a man ofgieat and various accomplishments, a man lionoui,- 
ahly distinguished both in war and in diplomacy, a man who enjoyed t!ie 
confidence of some of the gieatest generals and statesmen of our time. 
When I asked liim lioiv, liaving left his Country while still a boy, and 
having passed his youtli at inilrtary stations in India, he liad been able 
to educate himself, his answer was, that he had been stationed in tlie 
ncighliaurhood of an e.xcullent libiary, tliat he had been allowed fred 
access to the liooks, and that they had, at the most critical time Of ills 
life, decided his cliaiacter, and saved hint fiom being ti mcie .srHoking, 
caid-pl.aying, punch-dnnl;ing lounger. 

Some of the objections Which have been made to such institutions as 
ours have been so liappily and completely refuted by^my friend the Lord 
I’rovostj and by the Moit UeVerend Prelate who has honoured Us witii 
his pteseiice this evening, + that it would be idle to say again what has 
Ijcen so well said. There is, however, one objection which, vVilll yolii 
petinission, I will notice. Some men, of whom,! wish to speak with 
great respect, are haunted, aS it seems to me, with an uiiieaSoiiable 
fear of wliat they call superficial knowledge. Flhov/Iedge, they say, 
which really ilesciwes the name, is a great blessing 10 mankind, the 
ally of virtue, tlie haibingcr of freedom. But sUch knowledge thiisl 
be profound. A crow'd of people who have a smattering of inalhc' 
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maUcj, n smattering of astronomy, a smattering of chemistry, mIio 
have read a little poetry and a little historj’, is dangcious to the 
Lominonvenlth. Such half-Knon ledge is \voise than ignoiance Anil 
then the anlhority of Pope is vouched. Drink deep or taste not ; shallov,’ 
draughts intoxicate: drink laigely ; and that rtill sobei )ou. I iiulst 
confess thiit thedangei -which alarms these gentlemen ndver seemed to me 
^ery serions : and my leason is this ; that I neter could prerail on an} 
peison nho pionounced superficial knowledge a curse, and piofounu 
knowledge a blessing, to tell menhatrras his standard of profundity. 
The argument proceeds on the supposition that there is some line b'e- 
tneen profound and superficial knowledge simil.ar to thatuliich separates 
tiuth from fakehood. I know of no such hue. Wheutre talk of men 
of deep science, done mean that the) ha\e got to the bottom oi liear the 
bottom of science? Do we mean that they know all that k cap.able of 
being known? Do r.e mean e\en that they know, in theit own especial 
department, all that the smatteicrs of the next generation will know? 
AYily, if we comp.aie the little inilh that we know with the iiifiilite mns^ 
of tiiilh which we do not know-, we are all shallow' togetliCT ; and the 
gieatCbt plulosopheis that ever Ined would be the fiist to confess then 
shallowness It y.e could call up the fiist of human beings, if wd cOUld 
call up New ton. and ask him whether, cren in those sciences in tihich 
lie had no liral, he considered himself as profoundly ktiowing, he rtould 
Jiave told ns tlial he was but a sniatterei like oinselres, and that the dif 
ference between Ins knowledge and ours rnnislicd, when coiujiaiCd with 
the quantity of truth still undiscorered, just as the distance between a 
person at the foot of lien Lomond and at the top of Pen Lotnotld vanishes 
when compared with the distance of the fixed --tarb 

It IS erident then that those who arc afiaid of superficial knowledge do 
not mean bj supeificial knowledge knowledge which is snpeificial when 
compaied vith the whole quantity of tiuth capable of being known. Foi, 
in that sense, all human knowledge is, and always has been, and alwars 
must be, supeificial. What then is the standard’ Is it the same hi o 
jeais togethei in any country? Is it the same, at the same moment, m 
any two countries ? Is it not notorious that the profundity of one age is 
the shallowness of the next; that the piofimdily of one nation is tlie 
shallow'iiess of a neiglibounng nation’ Rnmohim Roy passed, .among 
Hindoos, foi a man of profound Wcstein leannng ; but hewoilld bare 
been but a very superfici.al member of this Institute. Strabo was lustiy 
entitled to be called a profound geographer eighteen hundred jeais ago. 
Put a teacher of goograplij, who had nerei heaul of Amelica, would now 
lie iauglicd at by the girls of a boarding school, ^^'hat would now lie 
thought of the greatest chemist of 1746, 01 of the gieatest geologist of 
174G? The tiuth IS that, m all experimental science, mankind is, of 
necessity, constantly advancing. Every generation, of course, has its 
front lank and its icar rank ; but the lear rank of a later generation 
occupies tlie gioUnd wfiiich was occupied by the front r.ank of a fonncr 
generation. 

You lemenlber Gulhvei’s advenlmes. First lie is shiptvieckcd in a 
country of little men ; and he is a Colossus among them. He strides 
over the walls of their capital: lie Stands liigher th.an the cupola of tllCit 
great tem*ple : he tugs after iiim a rovnl fleet ; he stretches his legs ; aild 
a 10) al army, with drums beating and colours flviiig, marches Ihroimh the 
gigantic aich : he devours a vUioIe granaiy for breakfast, eats a herd of 
cattle for dinner, and washes down his meal with nil the hogsheads of a 
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cellar. In his ne.\t voyage he is among men sixty feet high. He who, 
in Lilliput, used to tahe people up in his hand in order that he might be 
able to hear them, is himself taken np in the hands and held to the ears 
of his masters. It is all that he can do to defend himself with his hanger 
against the rats and mice. The court ladies amuse themselves with seeing 
him fight wasps and frogs : the monkey nins of! with him to the chimney 
top : the dwarf drops him into the cream jug and leaves him to swim for 
his life. Now, was Gulliver a tall or a short man ? Why, in his own 
house at Rotherhithe, he was thought a man of the ordinary stature. 
Take him to Lilliput ; and he is Qumbus Flestrin, ihe Man Mountain. 
Take him to Brobdiiignag, and he is Grildrig, the little Manikin. It is 
the same in science. The pygmies of one society wpuld have passed for 
giants in another. 

It might be amusing to institute a companson between one of the pro- 
foundly learned men of the thirteenth century and one of the superficial 
students who will frequent our library. Take the great pliilosopher of 
the time of Henry the Third of England, or Alexander the Third of 
Scotland, the man renowned all over the island, and even as far as Italy 
and Spain, as the first of astronomers and chemists. What is his astro- 
nomy ? He is a firm believer in the Ptolemaic system . , I le never heard 
of the law of gravitation. Tell him that the .succession of day and night 
is caused by the turning of the earth on its axis. Tell him that, in con- 
.sequence of this motion, the polar diameter of the earth is shorter than, 
the equatorial diameter. Tell him that the succession of summer and 
winter is caused by the revolution of the earth round the sun. If he docs 
not set you down for an idiot, he lays an information against you before' 
the Bishop, and has you binned for a heretic. To do him justice, how- 
ever, if he is ill informed on these points, there are other points on which 
Newton and Laplace weie mere children when compared with him. He 
can cast your nativity. He knows what will happen when Saturn is in 
the House of Life, and what will hajipen when Slars is in conjunction 
with the Dragon’s Tail. He can read in the stars whether an expedition 
will be successful, whether the next harvest will be plentiful, which of 
your children will be fortunate in marriage, and which will be lost at sea. 
Happy the State, happy the family, which is guided by the counsels of so 
profound a man ! .\nd what but mischief, public and private, can we 
expect from the temerity and conceit of sciolists who know no more 
about the heavenly bodies than what they have learned from Sir John 
Herschel’s beautiful little volume. But, to speak seriously, is not a little 
tiaitli better than a great deal of falsehood? Is not the man who, in the 
evenings of a fortnight, has acquired a correct notion of the solar system, 
a more profound astronomer than a man who has passed thirty years in 
reading lectures about the fmmtm mobile, and in drawing schemes of 
horoscopes ? 

Or take chemistry. Our philosopher of the thirteenth century shall 
be, if you please, an universal genius, chemist as well as astronomer. 
He has peihaps got so far as to know, that if he mixes charcoal and salt- 
petre in certain proportions and then applies fire, there will be an explo- 
sion which will shatter all his retorts and aludels ; and he is proud ol 
knowing what will in a later age be familiar to all the idle boys in the 
kingdom. But there arc departments of science in which he need not 
fear the rivalry of Black, or Lavoisier, or Cavendish, or Davy. He is in 
hot pursuit of the philosopher’s stone, of the stone that is to bestow 
wealth, and health, and longevity. He has a long array of strangely shaped 
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vessels, filled with red oil and white oil, constantly boiling. The moment 
of projection is at hand ; and .soon all his kettles and gridirons will be 
turned into pure gold. Poor Professor Faraday can do nothing of the 
sort. I .should deceive you if I held out to you the smallest hope that he 
will ever turn your halfpence into sovereigns. But if you can induce him 
to give at our Institute a course of lectures such as I once heard him give 
at the Koyal Institution to children in the Christmas liolidays, I can pro- 
mise you that you will know more about the effects produced on bodies 
by heat and moi.sturc than was known to some alchemists who, in the 
middle ages, were thought worthy of the patronage of kings. 

As it has been m science so it h.is been in literature. Compare the 
literary acquirements of the great men of the thirteenth century with 
tliose which will be within the reach of many who will frequent our read- 
ing room. As to Greek le.arning, the profound man of tlie thirteenth 
centuiy was" absolutely on a par with the superficial man of the nine- 
teenth. In the modem language.s, there was not, si-v hundred years ago, 
a single volume which is now read. The library of our profound scholar 
must have consisted entirely of Latin books. W'e will suppose him to 
have had both a large and a choice collection. We will allow him thirty, 
nay forty manuscripts, and among them a Virgil, a Terence, a Lucan, an 
Ovid, a Statius, a great deal of Livy, a great deal of Cicero. In allowing 
him all thi.s, we are dealing most liberally with him; for it is much more 
likely that his shelves were filled with treatises on school divinity and 
c.anon Law, composed by writers wliose names the world has very wisely 
forgotten. But, even if we suppose him to have possessed all that is 
most valuable in the literature of Rome, I say with perfect confidence 
that, both in respect of intellectual improvement, and in respect of in- 
tellectual pleasures, he was far lc.ss favourably situated than a man who 
now, knowing only the English language, has a bookcase filled with the 
best English works. Our great man of tlic Middle Ages could not form 
any conception of any tragedy approaching Macbeth or Lear, or of any 
comedy equal to Henry the I'oiirth or Twelflh Xight. The best epic 
poem that he had read w.os far inferior to the Paradise Lost ; and all tlie 
tomes of his ])liilo50])hei's were not worth a p.ige of the Novum 
Organum. 

'I'he Novum Organum, it is true, persons who know only English must 
rend in a translation : and this reminds me of one great advantage which 
.such persons will derive from our Institution. They will, .in our library, 
be able to form some acquaintance with the master minds of remote ages 
and foreign countries, A large part of what is best worth knowing in 
ancient literature, and in the literature of France, Italy, Germany, and 
Spain, ha.s been translated into our own tongue. It is scarcely possible 
that the tran.slation of any book of the highest class can be equal to the 
original. But, though the finer touches may be lost in the copy, the great 
outlines will remain. An F.nghshm.an who never saw the frescoes in the 
Vatican may yet, from engravings, form some notion of the e.vquisite 
grace of Raph.ael, and of the sublimity and energv' of hlichncl Angelo. 
And so the genius of Homer is seen in the poorest version of the Iliad ; 
the genius of Cervantes is seen in the poorest version of Don Quixote. 
I.et it not be supposed that I wish to di.s5uade any person fronr studying 
cither the ancient langu.agcs or the languages of modern Europe. Far 
from it. I prize most higlily those keys of knowledge ; and I think that 
no man who has leisure for study ought to be content until he possesses 
several of them. I always much admired a saying of the Emperor 
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Charles the Fifth. “ VHicn I Icam a new language,” he .said, “ I feel as 
if I had got a new soul.” But I would console those who have not time 
to make themselves linguists by assuring them tliat, by means of their 
own mother tongue, they may obtain ready access to vfist intellectual 
treasures, to treasures such as might have been envied by the greatest 
linguists of the age of Charles the Fifth, to treasures surp.assing those 
uhtch were possessed by Aldus, by Erasmus, and by Melancthon. 

And thus 1 am brought back to the point from which I started. I 
have been requested to invite you to fill your glasses to the Literature of 
Britain ; to that literature, the brightest, the purest, the rpost durable of 
all the glories of our country ; to that literature, so rich m precioas truth 
and precious fiction ; to that literature which boasts of the prince of all 
poets and of the prince of all philosophers ; to that literature which has 
e.sercised an influence wider than that of our commerce, and mightier 
than that of our arms; to that literature \\ hicli h.as taught France the 
principles of liberty, and has furnished Germany with models of art : to 
iliat literature which forms a tie closer than the lie of consanguinity between 
us and the commonwealtiis of the valley of the lilississippi ; to that litera- 
ture before the light of which impious and cruel superstitions are fast 
taking flight on tlte banks of the Ganges ; to that literature which will, 
in future ages, instruct and delight tlic unborn millions who will have 
tunied the Australasian and CaflVaiian deserts into cities and gardens. To 
the Literature of Britain, tlien ! And, wherever Britisl) literjiture spreads, 
may it be attended by Btitisli virtue and by Briti.di freedom 1 


A SPEECH 

Delivered K'; the House or Commons on the 
iSi H or ArRir iSty. 

In the year 1847 the Go%ernnieiit asked from the House of Commons a j;rar.t of one 
hundred thousand pounds for the educati n of the people. On the uineteentli cf 
April, Lord John Russell, ing explained the reasons for this application, moved 
tl.c order of the day for a Committee of Supply. Mr Thomas Duncombe, ^lem- 
ber for Finsbuiy', moved the following amendment : “ That previous to any grant 
of public money bein" assented to by this House, for the purpose of cariydng out 
the scheme of national education, as developed m the Minutes of the Committee 
of Council on Education in August and December last, ivhich minutes have been 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, a select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into the justice and expediency of such a 
scheme, and its probable annual cost ; also to inquire whether the regulations 
attached thereto do not unduly increase the influence of the Crown, invade the 
constitutional functions of Parliament, and interfere with the religious convictions 
jiid ci\il rights of Her Majestj-’s subjects ” 

In opposition to this amendment, the following Spcecli was made. After a de- 
bate of three nights, ^fr Thomas Dimcombe obtained permission to withdraw the - 
latter part of his amendment. The first part was put, and negatived by 372 votes 
to 47. 

You ivill not tvoiirier, Sir, that I am dcsiious to catcli your eye tills 
evening. The first duty -which I performed, as a Member of the Coin- 
inittce of Council ■which is charged vrith the superintendence of public 
instruction, was to give my hearty assent to the plan which the honour- 
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able Jifembei' for Fin$hnr}’ call^ on the Ifoyse to condemn. J am pne of 
tliose who liave been accused in every part of the kingdom, and who are 
jiorv accused in Parliament, of aiming, under .specious pretcnce.s, ,a blow 
at the civil and religious lilrerlies of -the p.eople. It is natural therefore 
that I should seize the earliest opportunity of vindicating myself frojn so 
grave a charge. 

Tile honourable Meniber for Finsliury ipust excuse me if, in the 
remarks wjiich I liaye to offer to the House, I should not follow veiy 
closely the order of his speech. The truth is that a mere answer to his 
speech would be no defence .of myself or of my colleague.s. I am surprised, 
I .owTi, that a man of his a.cutenes.s and ability should, on such an occasion, 
have made such a speech. The country is excited from one end to thp 
other by a gre.at question of principle. On that question the Goveiuraent 
has taken one side. Tlje honourable Member stands forth as the chosen 
and trusted champion of a great party which takes the other side. 'We 
expected, to hear from him a full exposition of the view's of tho.se in W'hose 
tiame he speaks. But, to our astonishment, he has scarcely even alluded to 
the controversy wdiich has divided the whole nation. He has entertained 
ns w'ith sarcasms .and personal anecdotes : he lias talked much about 
matters of nr^re detail : hut I must say that, after listening with close 
attention to all that he ha^ said, I am quite unable to discover W'hethpr, 
on the only important point which is in issue, he agrees with u.s or with 
ih.at large and active body of iVonc,onformisLs which is diametrically 
opposed to us. He has sate downi witliout dropping one word from W'I'.ich 
it is possible to discover w'lietber he tliinks that education is or that it is 
not .a inatter with which the State ought to interfere. Yet that is the question 
about which the whole nation has, during several w’eelcs, been writing, read- 
ing, speaking, hearing, tliinking, petitioning, and on wliicli it is now' the duty 
of Parliament to pronounce a decision. That question once settled, there 
will he, I believe, veiy little rpom for dispute. If it be not competent to 
the State to interfere w'ith the education of the people, the mode of inter- 
ference recommended by the Coin.miltee of .Council must of course he 
condemned. If it be the right and the duty of the State to make provi- 
sion for the education of the people, the objections made to our plan will, 
in a very few w'ords, be show’n to be frivolous. 

' I shall take a cour.se very' dilTcrent from that which has been t.aken by 
the honourable gentleman. I shall in the clearest manner piofe.ss my 
.rririnion on^ .that great question of principle w'hich he has studiously 
evaded ; and for my opinion I shall giv.e what seem to me to be un- 
answerable reasons. 

■ I believe, Sir, that it is the rigjit and the duty of the State to provide 
iiieans of education for the common people. This proposition seems to 
me to he implied jn every' definition that has .ever yet been given of lire 
functions of a govemmenf. About the extent of those functions there has 
been much difference of opini.on among ingeniou.s men. There are .some 
w'ho hold tl.iat it is the business of a government to meddle with evei-y part 
of the sy'stem of human life, to regwiate trade by bounties and prohibi- 
tion.s, to regulate expenditure by s.umptuary laws, to re.gulate literature 
by a censorship, to regulate religion by an inquisition. Others go to the 
opposite extreme, .and assign to government a very narrow sphere of 
action. ■ But the very narrow’cst sphere that ever was assigned to govem- 
ments by' any school of political pliilosophy is quite wide enough for my 
purpose. On one point all the disputants are agreed. They’ unanimously 
achnowledge tliat it is the duty of .eveiy government to lake order for 
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giving security to .the persons and propertj' of the members of the com- 
munity. 

This being admitted, can it be denied tliat tlie education of the com- 
mon people is a most effectual means of securing our persons and our 
property ? Let Adam Smith answer that question tor me. His authority, 
always high, is, on this subjeet, entitled to peculiar respect, because he 
extremely disliked busy, prying, interfering governments. He was for 
leaving literature, arts, science.s, to take care of themselves. He was not 
friendly to eccle.siaslical establishments. He was of opinion, that the 
.State ought not to meddle with the education of the rich. But he has 
expressly told us that a distinction is to be made, particularly in a com-_ 
mercial and highly civilised society, between the education of the rich 
and the education of the poor. The education of the poor, he says, is a 
matter which deeply concerns tlie commonwealth. Just as the magis- 
trate ought to interfere for the purpose of preventing the leprosy from 
spreading among the people, he ought to interfere for the purpose of 
stopping the progress of the moral distempers which are inseparable 
from ignorance. Nor can this duty be neglected without danger to the 
public peace. If y'oti leave the multitude uninstructed, there is serious 
risk that religious animosities may produce the most dreadful disorders. 
The most dreadful disorders ! Those are Adam Smith’s own words ; 
and prophetic words they were. Scarcely had he given this warning to 
our rulers when his prediction was fulfilled in a manner never to be for- 
gotten. I speak of the No Popery riots of 1780. I do not know that 
I could find in all history a stronger proof of the proposition, that the 
ignorance of the common peo])le makes the property, the limbs, the lives 
of all classes insecure. Without the shadow of a grievance, at the sum- 
mons of a madman, a hundred thousand peojde rise in insuirection. 
During a whole week, there is anarchy in the greatest and wealthiest of 
European cities. The parliament is besieged. Your predecessor sits 
trembling in his chair, and expects every moment to see the door beaten 
in by the nifiians whose roar he hears all round the house. The peem 
are pulled out of their coaches. The bisho]is in their lawn are 
forced to fly over the tiles. The chapels of foreign ambassadoi-s, 
buildings made sacred by the law of nations, arc destroyed. The- 
house of the Chief Justice is demolished. The little children of the 
Prime minister are taken out of their beds and laid in their night clothes 
on the table of the tiorse Guards, the only safe asylum from the fury’ of 
the rabble. The prisons are opened. Highwaymen, housebreakers, 
murderers, come forth to swell the mob by which they' have been set free. 
Thirty-six fires are blazing at once in London. Then comes the retribu- 
tion. Count up all tlie wretches who were shot, who were hanged, who 
were crushed, who drank themselves to death at the rivers of gin which 
ran down Holborn Hill ; and you will find that battles have been lost 
and won with a smaller sacrifice of life. And rvhat was the cause of this 
calamity, a calamity which, in the history of London, ranks with the 
great plague and the great fire ? The cause was the ignorance of a popu- 
lation which had been suffered, in the neighbourhood of palaces, theatres, 
temples, to grow up as rude and stupid as any tribe of tattooed cannibals 
in New Zealand, I might say as any drove of beasts in Smithfield Market. 

The instance is striking : but it is not solitary. To the same cause are 
to lx: ascribed the riots of Nottingham, the sack of Bristol, all the out- 
rages ofLudd, and Swing, and Rebecca, beautiful and costly machinery 
broken to pieces in Yorkshire, bams and haystacks blazing in Kent, 
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'.'cnees nml l)uikliiljis pulled down in Wales. Could such thinjp; have been 
done in .a coimtrj' in u liich the mind of (he lahonrer had Ijccn opened hy 
education, in' which lie had been t.aiisht to find pleasure in the o.'scrci.sc of 
lii-s intellect, taught to revere his ^fal^cr, taught to respect legitimate 
authority, and taught at the same time to seek the redress of rearwrongs 
by peaceful and constitutional means? 

Tliis then is my argument. It i.s the rluty of Govcnimcnt to protect 
our persons and property from danger. The gross ignorance of the 
common people i.s a principal cause of danger to our persons and pro- 
perty. Therefore, it is the duty of the Govcnimcnt to take care that 
the common people shall not be grossly ignorant. 

And wbat is the alternative? It is universally allowed tbaf, by some 
means. Government must protect our persons and property. If you take 
away education, what means do you leave? ^'ou leave "means* such as 
only' nece.ssity can ju.stifi’, means which inflict a fcarfitl amount of pain, 
not only on the guilty, lint on the innocent ulio arc connected with the 
guilty. You leave guns and bayonet^, .stocks and wliipjiing-po.sts, tread- 
mills, solitary cells, penal colonics, gibbct.s. bee then how the ease 
stands. Here is an end which, as we all agree, govenimcnts arc bound 
to attain. There arc only two w.ays of attaining it. One of those w.ays 
is by making men belter, and wiser, .and ha]ipier. The other way i.s by 
making them infamous and miscr.ablc. Can it be doubted which way we 
ought to jircfer? Is it not strange, is it not almost incredible, that pious 
and benevolent men should gmvely propound the doclriiie that the magis- 
trate is bound to punish and .at the .same time bound not to teach? To 
me it seems quite clc.ar that whoever h.as a right to h.ang has a right to 
educate. Can we tliink without shame and remorse that more than lialf 
of tlioso wretches wlio have been tied up at Newgate in otir lime might 
have been living liajipily, that more than half of tho.ie who are now in 
our gaols might have been enjoying liberty and using that liberty well, 
that such a hell on earth as Korfolk Island, need never have c.vistcd, if 
we had expended in training honest men but a small p.irt of what we 
have expended in limiting and torturing rogues. 

I would earnestly entreat every genllciiiaii to look at a report which 
is contained in t!ic Appendix to the First Volume of the .Minutes of 
llic Committee of Council. I spc.ak of the report made by Mr Seymour 
Tremenheare on the state of that part of Monmoiilli.shire whicli is in- 
h.abitcd by a population chiefly employed in mining. He found that, in 
this district, towards the close of 1S39, out of eleven tliou.s.and children 
who were of an age to attend school, eight thousand never went to 
any school at .all, and th.at mo.sl of the remaining tlirco fiioii.sand 
might almost as well have gone to no .school .as to the .squalid hovels in 
which men who ought themselves to have been learners pretended to 
teach. In general these men h.ad only one qualification for their cmploy- 
nient ; .and that was their utter iinfitnc.ss for every other employment. 
Tlicy were disabled miners, or broken hucksters. In their scliools all 
was stench, .and noise, and confusion. I^ow and then the clamour of the 
boys w.as silenced for two ininiile.s by the furious men.acc.5 of the master ; 
but it soon broke out again. The instruction given w.as of the lowest 
kind. Not one school in ten w.as provided witli a single map. 'nii= is 
the way in wliicli you suffered the minds of a great population to be 
formed* And now for the effects of your negligence. Tlic b.arbarian in- 
liabilants of this region rise in an ins.anc rebellion ag.iinst the Govem- 
nicnt. They come pouring down their valleys to NewT^rt- They fire 
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on liic Queen’s troops. They wound a magistrate. The soldiers fire in 
return ; and too many of these wretched men pay w ith their lives tiie 
penalty of their crime. But is the crime theirs alone ? Is it strange that 
they should listen to the only teadiing that they had ? How- can you, 
who toolv no pains to instruct them, blame them foi gi\ing ear to the 
demagogue w ho took pains to delude them ? ^Ve put them dow n, of 
course. AVe piiniblied them. ^Yc had no choice. Order must be main- 
tained ; piopeity must be protected ; and, since we had omitted to fake 
the best way of keeping these people quiet, we were under the necessity 
of keeping them quiet by the diead of the sword and the haltei. But 
could any necessity be moie cruel? And which of us would lun the 
risk of being placed under such necessity a second time ? 

I say, theiefore, that the education of the people is not onlv a means, 
but the best means, of attaining that which all allow to be a chief end of 
goieiiiment ; and, if this he so, it passes my faculties to undcistaud how 
any man can gra\ ely contend that Goa eminent has nothing to do with 
the education of the people. 

My confidence m my opinion is strengthened when I iccollect that I 
hold tint opinion in common with all the gieatest lawgivere, statesmen, 
and political philosophers of all nations and ages, with all the ino-t 
ilhistiious champions of end and spiiilual fieedom, and especially with 
those men whose names weie once held m the highest veneiation by the 
Piotestant Dissentcis of England. I might cite many of the most \cnei- 
ablo names of the old world ; but I would lather cite the cvample of that 
country which the suppoitcrs of the Voluntaiy system here aiealwajs 
recommendiiig to us .as a pattern. Go back to the days when the little 
society which has evpanded into the opulent and enlightened common- 
wealth of Massachusetts began to exist. Our modern Dissentei's. will 
scarcely, I think, venture to speak conlumeliously of those Puiitans whose 
spint Laud and his High Commission Court could not subdue, of those 
Piiiitans who were willing to lease home and kindied, and all the com- 
foits and reliiiemcntsof cnilised life, to eioss the ocean, to fisc tlieii abode 
in foiests among wild beasts and wild men, rather than commit the sm of 
pel forming, in tlie House of God, one gestuie which they believed to be 
displeasing to Him. Did those bia\c exiles think it inconsistent with 
ci\il 01 religious ficcdoin that the btale should take chaige of the educa- 
tion of the people’ Ko, Sii ; one of the eailiest laws enacted by the 
Puritan colonists was that every townshij}, as soon as the Lord had in- 
cica'cd It to the iiuinher of fifty houses, should appoint one to teach all 
childien towiitc and read, and that exeiy' township of a hundred houses 
should set up a giamniar school. Noi hasc the descendants of those who 
made this law csei ceased to hold that the public authorities weie bound 
to proiidc the means of public instruction. Nor is this doctrine confined 
to A'ew England. “Educate the people” was the first admonition ad- 
dressed by Penn to the colony whicli he founded. “ Educate the people ” 
was the legacy of ^Yasllnlgton to the nation which lie had saxed. “Edu- 
cate the people" was the unceasing exhortation of Jeffei'son ; and I quote 
jeffersou with peculiar plcasuie, because of all the eminent men that hare 
cier lived, Adam Smith himseif not excepted, Jeflerson was the one who 
most abhorred ever) thing like meddling on the pait of governments. 
Yet the chief business of Ins later jeais was to establish a good system of 
State education m Virginia. 

And, against such authority as this, what have you who take the other 
side to show- ? Can you mention a single great philosopher, a single man 
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distingulslied Ijy his zeal for liberty, humanity, and tiaith, tvho, from tlie 
beginning of the world down to the time of this present Parliament, ever 
held your doctrines? You can oppose to the unanimous voice of all the 
wise and good, of all ages, and of both hemispheres, nothing but a clamour 
which was first heard a few months ago, a clamour in whicli you cannot 
join ndthout condemning, not only all whose memory you profess to hold 
in reverence, but even your former selves. 

This new theory of politics has at least the merit of originality. It 
may be fairly stated thus. All men have hitherto been utterly in the 
wrong as to the nature and objects of civil government. The great truth, 
hidden from every preceding generation, and at length revealed, in the 
year 1846, to some highly respectable ministers and elders of dissenting 
congregations, is this. Government is simply a great hangman. Govern- 
ment ought to do nothing e.xcept by harsh and degrading means. The 
one business of Government is to handcuff, and lock up, and scourge, and 
shoot, and stab, and strangle. It is odious tyranny in a government to 
attempt to prevent crime by informing the understanding and elevating 
the moral feeling of a people. A statesman may see hamlets turned, in 
the course of one generation, into gieat seaport towns and manufacturing 
towns. He may know that on the character of the vast population whicli 
is collected in those wonderful towns, depends the prosperity, the peace, 
the very existence of society. But he must not think of forming that 
character. He is an-enemy of public liberty if he attempts to prevent 
those hundreds of thousands of his countrj'men from becoming mere 
Yahoos. He may, indeed, build barrack after barrack to overawe tlicm. 
If they break out into insurrection, he may send cavalry to sabre them : 
he may mow them down witli grape shot : he may hang them, draw 
them, quarter them, anything but teach them. Ho may see, and may ■ 
■ shudder as lie sees, throughout laige niral^ districts, millions of infants 
growing up fiom infancy to manhood as ignorant, as mere slaves of sen- 
sual appetite, as the beasts that’ perish. Ho matter. He is a traitor to 
the cause of civil and religious freedom if he does not look on with folded 
arms, while absurd hopes aiid evil passions ripen in that rank soil. He 
must wait for the day of his harvest. He must wait till the Jaquerie 
comes, till farm houses are burning, till threshing machines aie broken in 
pieces ; and then begins his business, which is simply to send one poor 
ignorant savage to the county gaol, and another to the antipodes, and a 
third to the gallows. 

Such, Sir, is the new theory of government which was first propounded, 
in the year 1846, by some men of high note among the Nonconformists 
of England. It is difficult to understand how men of e.xcellent abilities 
and excellent intentions — and there are, I readily admit, such men among 
those who hold this theory — can have fallen into so absurd and peniicious- 
an error. One explanation only occurs to me. This is, I am inclined to 
believe, an instance of the operation of the great law of reaction. We 
have just come victorious out of a long and fierce contest for the libeity- 
of trade. While that contest was undecided, much u as said and written 
abinit the advantages of free competition, and about the danger of suffer- 
ing the State to regulate matters which should be left to individuals. There 
has consequently arisen in the minds of persons who are led by words, and . . 
who are' little in the habit of making distinctions, a disposition to apply to 
political questions andmoral ipiestions principles which are sound only when 
applied to commercial questions. These people, not content with having 
forced the Government to surrender a province wrongfully .usurped, now 
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■wish to wrest from the Government a domain held by a right which was 
never before questioned, and which cannot be questioned with the 
smallest show of reason. “ If,” they say, “ free competition is a good 
thing in trade, it must surely be a good thing in education. The supply 
of other commodities, of sugar, for example, is left to adjust itself to the 
demand ; and the consequence is, that we are better supplied with sugar 
than if the Government undertook to supply us. Why then should we 
doubt that the supply of instruction will, without the intetvention of the 
Government, be found equal to the demand?'' 

Never was there a more false analog}'. Whether a man is well sup- 
plied with sugar is a matter which concerns himself alone. But whether 
he is well supplied with instruction is a matter which concerns his neigh- 
bours and the State. If he cannot afford to pay for sugar, he must go 
without sugar. But it is by no means fit that, because he cannot afford 
to pay for education, he should go without education. Between the rich 
and their instructors there may, as Adam Smith says, be free trade. The 
supply of music masters and Italian masters may be left to adjust itself 
to the demand. But what is to become of the millions who are too poor 
to procure without assistance the sendees of a decent schoolmaster? We 
have indeed heard it said that even these millions wdll be supplied with 
teachers by the free competition of benevolent individuals who will vie 
ndth each other in rendering this service to mankind. No doubt theie 
are many benevolent individuals who spend their time and money most 
laudably in setting up and supporting schools ; anti you may say, if you 
please, that there is, among these respectable persons, a competition to 
do good. But do not be imposed upon by words. Do not believe that 
this competition resembles the competition which is produced by the 
desire of wealth and by the fear of ruin. There is a great difference, be 
assured, between the rivalry of philanthropists and the rivalry of grocers. 
The grocer knows that, if his wares are worse than those of other grocers, 
he shall soon go before the Bankrupt Court, and his wife and children 
will have no refuge but the workhouse ; he knows that, if his shop obtains 
an honourable celebrity, he shall be able to set up a carriage and buy nr 
villa : and this knowledge impels him to exertions compared with which 
the exertions of even very charitable people to serve the poor are but 
languid. It would be strange infatuation indeed to legislate on the sup- 
position that a man cares for his fellow creatures as much as he caies for 
himself. 

Unless, Sir, I greatly deceive myself, those arguments, which show 
that the Government ought not to leave to jirivate people the task of 
providing for the national defence, will equally show that the Govern- 
ment ought not to leave to private people the task of providing for 
national education. On this subject, Mr Hume has laid down the 
general law with admirable good sense and perspicuity. I mean David 
Hume, not the Member for Montrose, though that honourable gentleman 
will, I am confident, assent to the doctrine propounded by his illustrious 
namesake. David Hume, Sir, justly says that most of the arts and 
trades which exist in the world produce so much advantage and pleasure 
to individuals, that the magistrate may safely leave it to individuals to 
encourage those arts and trades. But he adds that there are callings 
which, though they are highly useful, nay, absolutely necessary' to society, 
yet do not administer to the peculiar pleasure or profit of any individual. 
The militaiy calling is an instance. Here, says Hume, the Government 
must interfere. It must take on itself to regulate these callings, and 
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to stimulate the industry of the persons who follow these callings by 
pecuniary and honoraiy rewards. 

Now, Sir, it seems to me that, on the same principle on which Govern- 
ment ought to superintend and to reward the soldier. Government ought 
to superintend and to reward the schoolmaster. I mean, of course, the 
schoolmaster of the common people. That his calling is useful, that his 
calling is necessary, will hardly be denied. Yet it is clear that his ser- 
vices will not be adequately remunerated if he is left to be remunerated 
by those whom he teaches, or by the voluntary contributions of the 
charitable. Is this disputed ? Look at the facts. You tell us that 
schools will multiply and flourish exceedingly, if the Government will 
only abstain from interfering with them. Has not the Government long 
abstained from interfering with them ? Has not everything been leff, 
through many years, to individual exertion ? If it were true that educa- 
tion, like trade, thrives most where the magistrate meddles least, the 
common people of England would now be the best educated in the 
world. Our schools would be model schools. Every one would have a 
well chosen little librar}', excellent maps, a small but neat apparatus for 
experiments in natural philosophy. A grown person unable to read and 
write would be pointed at like Giant O’Brien or the Polish Count. Our 
schoolmasters would be as eminently expert in all that relates to teaching 
as- our cutlers, our cotton-spinners, our engineers are allowed to be in 
their, respective callings. They would, as a class, be held in high consi- 
deration j and their gains would be such that it would be easy to find 
men of respectable character and attainments to fill up vacancies. 

Now, is this the case ? Look at the charges of the judges, at the reso- 
lutions of the grand juries, at the reports of public officers, at the reports 
of voluntary associations. All tell the same sad and ignominious stoiy’. 
Take the reports of the Inspectors of Prisons. In the House of Correc- 
tion at Hertford, of seven hundred prisoners one half could not read at 
all ; only eight could read and write well. Of eight thousand prisoners 
, who had p.assed through Maidstone Gaol only fifty could read and write 
well. In Coldbath Fields Prison, the proportion that could read and 
write well seems to have been still smaller. Tuni from the registers of 
prisoners to the registers of marriages. You will find that about a hun- 
dred and thirty thousand couples were married in the year 1844. hlore 
than forty thousand of the bridegrooms and more than sixty thousand of 
the brides did not sign their names, but made their marks. Nearly one 
third of the men and nearly one half of the women, who are in the prime 
of life, who are to be the parents of the Englishmen^of the next genera- 
tion, who are to bear a chief part in foiTning the minds of the English- 
men of the next generation, cannot write their own names. Remember, 
too, that, though people who cannot write their own names must be 
grossly ignorant, people may write their own names and yet have very 
little knowledge. Tens of thousands who were able to write their names 
had in all probability received only the wretched education of a com- 
mon day school. We know what such a school too often is ; a room 
cnisted with filth, without light, without air, with a heap of fuel in one 
comer and a brood of chickens in another ; the only machineiy' of in- 
structions dogeared .spelling-book and a broken slate; the masters the 
refuse of all other c.allings, disc.arded footmen, ruined pedlars, men who 
cannot work-a sum in the nile of three, men who cannot write a common 
letter without blunders, men who do not know whether the earth is a 
sphere or a cube, men who do not know whether Jenisalem is in Asia or 
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America. And to such men, men to whom none of us would entrust the 
hej- of his cellar, we have entrusted tlie mind of the rising generation, and, 
with the mind of the rising generation the freedom, the happiness, the 
glory of our countiy. 

Do you question the accuracy of this description ? I Will produce 
evidence to which I am sure that 5'ou will not venture to take an excep- 
tion. Ever)’ gentleman here knows, 1 suppose, how important a place 
the Congregational Union holds among tlie Nonconformists, and how 
prominent a part Itir Edward Baines has taken in opposition to State 
education. A Committee of the Congregational Union drew up last year a 
report on the subject of education. That report was received by the Union ; 
and the person who moved that it should be received was Mr Edward 
Baltics. That report contains the following passage : “ If it were nece.s- 
sary to disclose facts to such an assembly as this, a.s to the ignorance and 
debasement of the neglected portions of our population in towns and 
lural districts, both adult and juvenile, it could easily be done. Private 
inform.ation communicated to the Board, personal observation and inves- 
tigation of the various localities, with the published documents of the 
Registrar General, and the reports of the state of prisons in England and 
^Vales, published by order of the House of Commons, would furnish 
enough to make us modest in speaking of what has been done for the 
humbler classes, and make us ashamed that the sons of the soil of Eng- 
land should have been so long neglected, and should present to, the 
enlightened traveller from other shores such a sad spectacle of neglected 
cultivation, lost mental power, and spiritual degradation.” Nothing can 
be more just. Ail the information which I have been able to obtain 
bears out the statements of the Congregational Union. I do believe that 
the ignorance and degradation of a large part of the community to which 
we belong ought to make us ashamed of ourselves. I do believe that an 
enlightened traveller from New Yoik, from Geneva, or from Berlin, 
would be shocked to sec so much barbarism m the close neighbourhood of 
.so much wealth and civilisation. But is it not strange that the very gentle- 
men who tell us in such emphatic language that the jieople are shame- 
fully ill-educated, should yet persist in telling us that under a system of 
free competition the people arc certain to be excellently educated ? Only 
this morning the opponents of our plan circulated a paper in which they 
confidently predict that free competition will do all that is necessaiy, if 
we will only wait u ith patience. Wait v. ith patience ! Why, we have 
been waiting ever since the Heptarchy. How much longer arc we to 
wait ? Till the year 2S47 ? Or till the year 3847 ? That the experiment 
ha,s as yet failed you do not deny. And why should it have failed ? Has 
it been tried in unfavourable circumstances? Not so ; it has been tried 
in the richest and in the freest, and in the most charitable countiy in .all 
Europe. Has it been tried on too smallascale? Not so ; millions have 
been subjected to it. Has it been tried during too short a time ? Not 
so : it has been going on during ages. The cause of the failure then is 
plain. Our v.diolc system has been unsound. We have applied the 
jirinciple of free competition to a case to which that principle-is not 
applicable. 

llut. Sir, if the state of the southern part of our island has furnished roe 
with one strong argument, the state of the northern part furnishes me 
with another argument, which is, if possible, still more decisive. A hun- 
dred and fifty years ago England was one of the best governed and most 
prospcious countries in the rvorld : Scotland was perhaps the rudest and 
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poorest country lliat could lay, any claim to civilisation. The name of 
Scotchman was then uttered, in this part of the island with contempt. 
The. ablest Scotch statesmen contemplated the degraded slate of their 
poorer countr)'mcn with a feeling approaehing to despair. It is well 
i:nnv.-n that Fletcher of Saltoun, a brave and accomplished man, a man 
rvho had drawn his sword for liberty, who had suffered proscription and 
exile for liberty, was so much disgusted and dismayed liy the misery, the 
Ignorance, the idlene.ss, the lawlessne.ss of the common people, that he 
propo.sed to make man)’ lhous.ands of them slaves. Nothing, he thought, 
b'utjhe discipline which kept order and enforced exertion among the 
negroes of a sugar colony, nothing but the lash and the stocks, could 
reclaim the vagabonds who infested every part of Scotland from their 
indolent and predatory habits, and compel them to support themselves 
by steady labour. He therefore, soon after the Revolution, publislicd a 
jiamphlet, in which he eamestlj', and, as I believe, from the mere impulse 
of humanity and patriotism, recommended to the Estates of the' Realm 
tiiis sharp remedy', wliich alone, as he conceived, could remove the evil. 
Within a few months after the publication of that pamphlet a very different 
remedy was applied. The Parliament which sate at Edinburgh passed 
an act for the establishment of p.arochiaI schools. What followed-? An 
Improvement such as the -world had never seen took place in the moral 
and intellectual character of the people. Soon, in spite of the rigour 
of the climate, in spite of the sterility of the earth, Scotland became 
a country -which had no reason to envy the fairest portions of the globe. 
Wherever the .Scotchman went, — and there were few parts of the 
world to ryhich he did not go, — he carried his superiority with him. If 
he was admitted into a public office, he worked his way up to the highest 
post. If he got employipent in a brewery' or a factory, he was soon the 
foreman. -If he took a shop, his trade was the best in the street. If he 
enlisted in the army, he became a colour-sergeant. If he went to a colony, 
he was the most thriving planter there. The Scotchman of the seven- 
. tecnth century had been spoken of in London as we speak of the Esqui- 
•mau.\.. The .Scotchman of the eighteenth century was an object, not of 
scorn, but of envy. The cry w.as that, wherever he came, he got more 
than his share ; that, mixed -with Englishmen or mixed with Irishmen, he 
rose to the top as surely as oil rises to the top of n ater. And tvhat had 
jiroduced this great revolution ? The Scotch air w.as still as cold, the 
Scotch rocks were still as bare as ever. All the natural qualities of the 
'Scotchman were still -tvhat they had been when learned and benevolent 
men advised that he should be flogged, like a beast of burden, to his daily 
task'. But the State had given him an education. That education w.as 
not, it is true, in all respects what it should have been. But such as it 
Wa.s, it had done more for the bleak and dreary shores of the Forth and 
the Clyde than the richest of soils and the most genial of climates had 
done for Capua and Tarentum. Is there one member of this House, 
bo\Ycver strongly be -may bold tbe doctrine tbal tbe Covernment ought 
not to interfere with the education of the people, who -irill stand u]5 and 
say that, in his opinion, tiie Scotch would now have been a h.appier and 
a more enlightened people if they had been left, during the last five gene- 
rations, to find instruction for Ihemsclves ? 

I s.ay then, Sir, that, if tlie science of Government be an e.xperimcnt.al 
science, this question is decided. We are in a condition to perform tlie 
inductive process according to the rules laid down in the Novum Or- 
g'amim. We have two nations closely connected, inhabiting the same 
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island, sprunj; from me same blood, s)x»Uing the same language, governotl 
by the same Sovereign and the same Legislature, holding essentially the 
same religious faith, having the same allies and the same enemies. Of 
these two nations one was, a hundred and fifty years ago, as respects 
opulence and civilisation, in the highest rank among European communi- 
ties, the Ollier in the lowest rank. The opulent and highly civilised 
nation leaves the education of the people to free competition. In the poor 
and half barbarous nation the education of the people is undertaken by 
the St.ate. The result is that the first arc last and the last first. The 
common people of Scotland, — it is vain to disguise the truth, — have 
uassed the common people of England. Free competition, tried with, 
every advantage, has produced effects of which, as the Congregational 
Union tells us, we ought to be ashamed, and which must lower us in the 
opinion of everj’ intelligent foreigner. Stale education, tried under every 
disadvantage, has produced an improvement to which it would be difficult 
to find a parallel in any age or country. Such an e.vperiment as this 
would he regarded as conclusive in surgep' or chemistry, and ought, I 
think, to be regarded as equally conclusive in politics. 

These, Sir, are the reasons which have satisfied me that it is the duty 
of tile State to educate the people. Being firmly convinced of that tnitii, 

I shall not shrink from proclaiming it here and elsewhere, in defiance of 
the loudest clamour that agitators can raise. The remainder of my task 
is easy. For, if the great principle for which I have been contending is . 
admitted, the objections which have been made to the details of our plan 
will vanish fast. I ivill deal with those objections in the order in which 
they stand in the amendment moved by tlie honourable Member for- 
Finsbury. 

First among his objections he places the cost. Surely, Sir, no person 
who admits that it is our duty to tram the minds of the rising generation 
can think a hundred thousand pounds too large a sum for that purpose. 
If we look at the matter in the lowest point of view, if we consider 
human beings merely as producers of wealth, the difference between an 
intelligent and a stupid population, estimated in pounds, shillings, and 
pence, e.xceeds a hundredfold tlie proposed outlay. Nor is this all. For 
every pound that you save in education, you will spend five in prosecu- 
tions, in prisons, in penal settlements. I cannot believe that tlie House, 
having never gnidged anything that was asked for the purpose of main- 
taining order and protecting property hy means of pain and fear, will 
begin to be niggardly as soon as it is proposed to effect the same objects 
by making the people wiser and better. 

The next objection made by the honourable hlember to our plan is 
that it will increase the influence of the Crown. This sum of a hundred 
thousand pounds may, he apprehends, be employed in corruption and 
jobbing. Those schoolmasters who vote for ministerial candidates will 
obtain a share of the grant : those schoolmasters ivho vole for opponents 
of the ministry will apply for assistance in vain. .Sir, the honourable 
Member never would have made this objection if lie had taken the 
trouble to understand the minutes which he has condemned. We pro- 
pose to place this part of the public expenditure under checks which 
must make such abuses as the honourable Member anticipates morally 
impossible. Not only M-ill there be those ordinary checks which are 
thought sufficient to prevent the misapplication of the many millions 
annually granted for the army, the naiq’, the ordnance, the civil govern- 
ment : not only must the Ministers of the Crown come every year to this 
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House for a vote, and be prepared to render an account of tlie manner 
in which they have laid out what had been voted in the preceding year, 
but, when they have satisfied the House, when they have got their vote, 
tliey will still be unable to distribute the money at their discretion. 
•Whatever they may do for any schoolmaster must be done in concert with 
those persons who, in the district where the schoolmaster lives, take an 
interest in education, and contribute out of their jjrivate means to the 
expense of education. When the honourable gentleman is afraid that we 
shall corrupt the schoolmasters, he forgets, first, that we do not appoint 
the schoolmasters ; secondly, that we cannot dismiss the schoolmasters ; 
thirdly, that managers who are altogether independent of us can, without 
our consent, dismiss tlie schoolmasters ; and, fourthly, that without the 
recommendation of those managers we can give nothing to the school- 
masters. Observe, too, that such a recommendation will not be one of 
those recommendations which goodnatured easy people are too apt to 
give to ever}’body who asks ; nor will it at all resemble those recom- 
mendations which the Secretary of the Treasury is in tlie habit of 
receiving. For every pound which we pay on the recommendation 
of the managers, the managers themselves must pay two pounds. 
They must also provide the schoolmaster with a house out of their 
own funds before they can obtain for him a grant from the public funds. 
What chance of jobbing is there here? It is common enough, no 
doubt, for a Member of Parliament who votes with Goveniment to ask' 
that one of those who zealously supported him at the last election 
may have a place in the Exxise or the Customs. But such a member 
would -soon cease to solicit if the answer .were, “ Your friend shall have 
a place of fifty pounds a year, if you will give him a house and settle 
on him an income of a hundred a year.” What chance then, I 
again ask, is there of jobbing? What, say some of the dissenters 
of Leeds, is to prevent a Tory Government, a High Church Govern- 
ment, from using this parliamentary grant to cornipt the schoolmasters of 
our borough, and tb induce them to use all their influence in favour of a 
Tory and High Church candidate ? AVhy, Sir, the dissenteis of Leeds 
themselves have the power to prevent it. Let them subscribe to the 
schools : let them take a share in the management of the schools ; let 
them refuse to recommend to the Committee of Council any schoolmaster 
whom they suspect of having voted at any election from corrupt motives : 
and the thing is done. Our plan, in truth, is made up of checks. My 
only doubt is M’hether tlie checks may not be found too numerous and too 
stringent. On our general conduct there is the ordinary check, the 
parliamentary check. And, as respects those mimite details which it is 
impossible that this House can investigate, we shall be checked, in every 
town and in every rural district, by boards consisting of independent men 
zealous in the cause of education. 

-The truth is, Sir, that those vvho clamour most loudly against onr plan, 
have never thought of ascertaining what it is. I see that a gentleman, 
who ought to have known better, has not been ashamed publicly to tell 
the world that our plan will cost the nation two millions a year, and will 
paralyse all the exertions of individuals to educate the people. These 
two assertions are uttered in one breath. And yet, if he who made them 
had read our minutes before he railed at them, he would have seen that 
his predictions are contradictory ; that they cannot both be fulfilled ; 
that, if individuals do not e.xert themselves, the country will have to 
pay nothing ; and that, if the country has to pay two millions, it will be 
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because individuals linve exerted tliemselves with such wonderful, such 
incredible vigour,’ ns to raise four millions by voluntary contributions. 

The next objection made by the honourable Member for Finsbii^ is 
that we have acted unconstitutionally, and have encroached on the functions' 
of Parli.ament. The Committee of Council he seems to consider as an' 
unlawful assembly. He calls it sometimes a self-elected body and some- 
times a self-appointed body. Sir, these arc' words witiiout meaning. 
The Committee is no more a self-elected body than the Board of Trade. 
Icis a body appointed by the Queen ; and in appointing it Her Majesty 
has e.xcrcised, under the advice of her responsible Ministers, a prerogative 
as old as the monarchy. But, says the honouiable Member, the'consti- 
tutional course would have been to apply for an Act of Parliament On 
what ground ? Nothing but an Act of Parliament can legalise that which . 
is illegal. But whoever heard of an Act of I’.arhament to legalise what 
was already beyond all dispute legal? Of course, if we wished to send 
aliens out of thecountr)', or to ictain disaffected persons in custody with- 
out bringing them to tiial, we must obtain an Act of Parliament em- 
powering us to do so. But why should we ask foran Act of Parliament 
to empower us to do what anybody may do. what the honourable Membe: 
for Finsbury may do? Is there any doubt tliat he or anybody else may 
subscribe to a school, give a stipend to a monitor, or settle a retiring pension 
on a preceptor who has done good service ? What any of the Queen’s 
subjects may do the Queen may do. Suppose that her privy purse were 
.so large that she could afford to employ a hundred thousand pounds m 
this beneficent manner ; would an Act of Parliament be necessary to 
enable her to do so ? Every part of our plan may lawfully be earned into 
e.vecution by .any person, Sovereign or subject, who lias the inclination 
and tile money. '\Ve liave not the money ; and for tbe money we come, 
in a stiictly constitutional manner, to the House of Commons-., The 
course which we have taken is in confonmty with all piecedent, ns'well 
as with all principle. There are military schools No Act of Patllamenl 
was necessary to authorise tlie cslablishmg of such schools. All that was 
necessary was a grant of money to defray the charge. When I was 
Secretary at War it was my duty to bring under Her hlnjeSty’s nblice the 
sitnation of the female children of her soldiers. Many .cuch children 
accompanied eveiy regiment, and their education was grievously neglected. 
Her Majesty was graciously pleased to sign a warrant hy which a girls’ 
scliool was attached to each corps. No Act of Pailmment was necessary, 
For to set np a school where girls might be lauglit to lead, and write, and 
.sew, .and cook, was perfectly legal already. I might have set it up 
myseif, if I had been rich enough. All that I had to ask from Parliament 
was the money. But I ought to heg pardon for arguing a point so clear. 

The next objection to our plans is that they interfere With the religious 
convictions of Her Majesty’s subjects. It has been sometimes insinuated, 
but it has never been proved, that the Committee of Council has shotvn 
undue favour to tiie Established Church. Sir, I have carefully rend and 
considered the minutes ; and I wish that every man wlio has exerted his 
eloquence against tliem had done the same. I say that I have carefully 
read and considered them, and that they seem to me to have been drawn 
up witli excmpl.ary impartiality, 'lire benefits which we offer we offer 
to people of .all religious persuasions alike. The dissenting managers of 
schools will have equal authority with the managers who belong to tbe 
Chinch. A boy who goes to meeting will be just as'.ohgible to ben 
monitor, and will receive just as large a stipend, ns '^went to the 
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cathedral. The schoolmaster who is a nonconformist and the sdioolmaster 
M'lio is ,a conformist will enjoy the same emoluments, and will, after tlie 
same term of service, obtain, on the same conditions, the same letiring 
pension. I wish that some gentleman nould, instead of using vague 
])hiases about religious liberty .and the rights of Conscience, answer Oiis 
phain question. .Suppose that in one of our large towns there are four 
schools, a school connected avith the Chinch, a school connected with the 
Independents, a B.aptist school, and a Wesleyan school ; vhat encourage- 
ment, pecuniary or honorarj-, will, by our plan, be given to the school 
connected with the Church, and withheld from any of the other three- 
schools? Is it not indeed plain that, if by neglect or maladministration 
the Church school should get into a b.ad state, vhile the dissenting 
schools flourish, the dissenting schools will receive public money and the 
Cluuch school IV ill receive none? 

It is true, I admit, that in iiiral districts which are too poor to support 
more than one school, the religious community to which the majority be- 
longs will have an advantage over other religious communities. But this 
IS not our fault. If we are as impartial as it is possible to be, v-ou surely 
do not expect more. If there should be a parish containing nine hundred 
churchmen and a hundred dissenters, if theie should, in that parish, be a 
school connected with the Church, if the dissenters m that parish should 
be too poor to set up another school, undoubtedly the school connected 
with the Church will, in that parish, get all that vve give ; and the dis- 
■senters will get nothing. But observe that there is no partiality to the 
Chutch, as the Chuich, in this arrangement. The churchmen get 
];Ublic money, not because they are churchmen, but because they are the 
majority. The dissenters get nothing, not bec.ause they are dissenters, 
but bec.ause they are a small minority. There are districts where the 
case will be reversed, where there will be dissenting schools, and no 
Chuich schools. In such cases the dissenters will get what we have to 
give, and the churclimen will get nothing. 

But, Sir, I ought not to say that a churchman gets nothing by a 
system wdiich gives a good education to dissenters, or that a dissenter gets 
noiliing by a system which gives a good education to churchmen. We 
aie not, I hope, .so much conformists, or so much nonconformists, as to 
forget that w-e aie Englishmen and Chnstians. We all. Churchmen, 
I’lcsbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Methodists, have .an interest in 
this, That the great body of tbe people should be lescued from ignorance 
and barbarism. I mentioned Lord George Gordon’s mob. That mob 
began, it is true, with the Roman Catholics : but, long before the tumults 
v.ere over) theie was not a lespectable Protestant in London who was not 
in fear for liis house, for his limbs, for liis life, for tlie lives of those 
who weie dearest to him. The honourable Member for Finsbury says 
that we c.all on men to pay for an education from which they de- 
rive no benefit. I deny tiiat there is one honest and industrious man in 
tlie country who deriv'es no benefit fiom living among honest and indns- 
•Irious neighbours rather than among riofers and vag.al)onds. This matter 
is as much a matter of common concern as the defence of onr coast. 
.Suppose that I w-ere to say, “ Why do you tax me to fortify Portsmouth? 
I f the people of Portsmouth think that they cannot be safe without bas- 
tions and ravelins, let the jreople of Portsmouth jvay the engineers and 
masons. AVhy am I to bear tile Cliaige of vVorks from w Inch I derive lio 
advantage ? ” You would answer, and moot justly, that there is no man 
in tlie island w-ho does not derive advantage fiom these works, whether 
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lie resides within them or not. And, as every man, in whatever part of 
the island he may live, is bound to contribute to the support of those 
arsenals which are necessary for our common security, so is every man, 
to whatever sect he may belong, bound to contribute to the support of 
those schools on which, not less than on our arsenals, our common 
security depends. 

I now come to the last words of the amendment. The honourable 
Member for Finsbury is apprehensive that our plan may interfere with 
the civil rights of Her Majesty’s subjects. Flow a man’s civil rights can 
be prejudiced by his learning to read and write, to multiply and divide, 
or even by his obtaining some knowledge of history and geography, I do 
not very well apprehend. One thing is clear, that persons sunk in that 
ignorance in which, as we are assured by the Congregational Union, great 
numbers of our countrymen are sunk, can be free only in name. It is 
hardly necessaiy for us to appoint a Select Committee for the purpose of 
inquiring whether knowledge be the ally or the enemy of liberty. He is, 
1 must say, but a short-sighted friend of the common people who is eager 
to bestow on them a franchise which tvould make them all-powerful, and 
yet wovrld withhold from them that instruction without which their power 
must be a curse to themselves and to the State. 

This, Sir, is my defence. From the clamour of our accusers I appeal 
with confidence to the country to which we must, in no long time, render 
an account of our stewardship. I appeal with still more confidence to 
future generations, which, while enjoying all the blessings of an im- 
partial and efficient system of public instruction, will find it difficult to 
believe that the authors of that system should have had to struggle with 
a vehement and pertinacious opposition, and still more difficult to believe 
that such an opposition was offered in the name of -civil and religious 
freedom. 


A SPEECH 

Delivered at the College of GLAScotv on the 
2IST of March, 1S49. 


At the election of Lord Rector of the University of Glas^otv, in November, 1848, the 
votes stood thus : Air Alacauhvy, 255 ; Colonel Mure, 203. The installation took 
place on the twenty-first of March, 1849 ; and after that ceremony had been per- 
formed, the following Speech was delivered. 

Mv first duty, Gentlemen, is to return you my thanks for the honour 
which you have conferred on me. You well know that it was wholly un- 
solicited ; and I can assure you that it was wholly unexpected. I may — 
add that, if I had been invited to become a candidate for your suffrages, 

1 should respectfully have declined the invitation. Mj' predecessor, whom 
I am so happy as to be able to call my friend, declared from this place 
last year in language which well became him, that he would not have come 
forward to displace so eminent a statesman as Lord John Russell. I can 
witli equal truth affirm that I would not liave come forward to dis- 
place so estimable a gentlemen and so accomplished a scholar as Colonel 
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Mure. But.Colonel Mure felt last year that it was not for him, and I 
now feel that it is not for me, to question the propriety of your decision 
on a point of whicli, by the constitution of your body, you are the judges. 
I tliereforc gratefully accept the oflice to which I have been called, fully 
purposing to use wlintever powers belong to it with a single vieu- to the 
welfare and credit of your society. 

I am not using a mere phrase of course, when I say that the feelings 
with which I bear a part m the ceremony of this day are such as I find it 
difficult to utter in ^^•ords. I do not think it strange that, when that great 
master of eloquence, Edmund Burke, stood where I now stand, he fal- 
tered and remained mute. Doubtless the multitude of thoughts which 
nished into his mind was such as even he could not easily arrange or e.v- 
prcss. In truth there are few spectacles more striking or affecting than 
that which a great historical place of education presents on a solemn 
public day. There is something strangely interesting in the contrast be- 
tween the venerable antiquity of the body and the fresh and ardent youth 
of the great majority of the members. Recollections and hopes crowd 
upon us together. The past and the future are at once brought close to 
us. Our thoughts wander back to the time when the foundations of this 
ancient building rvere laid, and foiward to the time u’hen those whom it 
is our office to guide and to teach will be the guides and teachers of our 
posterity. On the present occ.asion we may, with jjeculiar propriety, give 
such thoughts their course. For it has chanced that my magistracy has 
fallen on a great secular epoch. This is the four hundredth year of the 
e.xistence of your University. At such jubilees, jubilees of which no indi- 
vidual sees more than one, it is natural, and it is good, that a society like 
this, a society which survives all the tiansitory parts of which it is com- 
posed, a society which has a corporate existence and a perpetual succes- 
sion, should review its annals, should retrace the stages of its growth from 
infancy to maturity, and should try to find, in the experience of gene- 
rations which have passed away, lessons which may be profitable to 
generations yet unborn. 

The retrospect is full of intciest and instruction. Pei'haps it may be 
doubted whether, since the Christian era, there has been any point of time 
more important to the highest interests of mankind than that at which the 
existence of your University commenced. It was at the moment of a great 
destruction and of a great creation. Vour society was instituted just be- 
fore the empire of the East perished ; that strange empire which, dragging 
on a languid life through the great- age of darkness, connected together 
the two great ages of light ; that cm|)ire which, adding nothing to our 
stores of knowledge, and producing not one man great in letters, in science, 
or in art, j’et preserved, in the midst of barbarism, those masterpieces of 
Attic genius, which the highest minds still contemplate, and long will 
contemplate, .with admiring despair. And at that^Very time, while the 
fanatical Moslem were plundering the churches ana palaces of Constanti- 
nople, breaking in pieces Grecian sculptures, and giving to the flames piles 
of Grecian eloquence, a few humble Gerrnali artisans, who little knew 
that they were calling into existence a power far mightier than that of the 
victorious Sultan, were busied in cutting^ rnd setting the first types. The 
University came into existence just iiyxime to witness the disappearance 
of the last trace of the Roman empire, and to witness the publication of 
the earliest printed book. / 

At this conjuncture, a conjuncture of unrivalled interest in the history of 
letters, a man, never to be mentioned without reverence by every lover of 
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Ictlcrb, held the Iiigliesl place iuEurope. Our just altadmicnt to that Pio- 
testant faith to which our countrj' owes so much must not prevent us from 
paying tlie tribute which, on this occasion, and in this place, justice and grati- 
tude demand, to thejounder of the University of Glasgow, the greatest of 
the restorers of learning. Pope Nicholas the Fifth. lie had sprung from the 
common people ; but his abilities and his erudition had early attracted 
the notice of the great. He had studied much and travelled far." He 
had visited Biitain, which, in wealth and refinement, was to -his native 
■Puscany what the back settlements of America now are to Britain. He 
had lived with the merchant princes of Florence, those men who first 
ennobled trade by making trade the ally of philosophy, of eloquence, and 
of taste. It was he who, under the protection of the munificent and dis- 
cerning Cosmo, arranged the first public library that Modem Europe 
possessed. From privacy your founder rose to a throne ; but on the 
throne he never forgot the studies which had been his- delight in privacy. 
He was the centre of an illustrious group, composed pai tly of the last 
great schotais of Greece, and partly of tlic first great scholars of Italy, 
Theodore Ga^a and George of Tiebizond, Bessarion and Filelfo, Tilarsilio, 
Ficino and Poggio Bracciolini. By him was founded the Vatican librarj', 
then and long after the most precious and the most e^lensive collection 
of books in the world. By liim were caiefully' prcseived the most valu- 
able Intellectual treasures which had been snatched from tlie wreck of 
the Byzantine empire. His agents were to be found everywhere, in the 
bazaars of the fartiiest East, in the monasteries of the farthest West, put- 
chasing or copying vvonn-eateu parchments, on which were traced words 
worthy of immortality. Under his patronage were, prepared 'accurate 
Latin versions of many precious remains of Greek poets and jrhilosopher.s. 
But no depaitment of literature owes so much to hint as history. By him 
were introduced to the knowledge of Westent Europe tvVo great and 
unrivalled models of historical composition, the work of Herodotus and 
the work of Thucydides. By him, too, our ancestors weie first made ac- 
quainted with the graceful and lucid simplicity of Xenophon and with 
the manly good sense of Polybius. 

It was while he was occupied with cares like these that his attention 
was called to the intellectual wants of this region, a region now swarm- 
ing with population, rich with culture, and resounding with the clang of 
machinery, a region which now sends forth fleets laden with its admirable 
fabrics to the lands of which, in his day,s, no geographer had ever heaid, 
then a wild, a poor, a half barbarous tract, lying on the utmost verge of 
the known vvorld. He g.ave his sanction to the plan of establishing a 
University at Glasgow, and bestowed on the new seat of learning all the 
privileges which belonged to the University of Bologna, I can conceive 
that a pitying smile passed over his face as he named Bologna and Glas- 
gow together. At Bologna he had long studied. No spot in the world 
had been more favoured by nature or by art. The surrounding 'country 
was a fruitful and stmny country', a country of conifields and vineyards. 
In the city, the house of Bentivoglo bore rule, a house which vied with 
the house of Medici in taste and magnificence, which has left to posteiity 
noble palaces and temples, and which gave a splendid patronage to aits 
and letters. Glasgow your founder just knew to be a poor, a small, a 
rude town, a town, as he w'ould have thought, not likely ever to be great 
and opulent ; for the soil, comparedVvith the rich country at dhe foot of 
the Apennines, was bairen, and thA climate was such that an Italian 
shuddered at the thought of it. But it is not on the fertility of the soil. 
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it is not on tlie mildness of the atmosphere, that the prosperity of nations 
cliicfly depends. Slavery and superstition can make Campania a land of 
beggars, and can change the' plain of Enna into a desert. Nur is it be- 
yond the power of human intelligence anti energy, developed by civil 
.and spiritual freedom, to turn sterile rocks and pestilential marshes into 
cities and gardens. Enlightened as your founder w.as, he little knew that 
he was himself a chief agent in a great revolution, physical and moral, 
political and religious, in a revolution destined to make the last first and 
the first last, in a revolution destined to invert the relative positions of 
Glasgotv and' Eologna. We cannot, I think, better employ a few minutes 
than in reviewing the stages of this great ch.ange in human affairs. 

The review shall be short. Indeed I cannot do better than p.a.-s 
rapidly from century to century'. Look at the world, then, a hundred 
years after the seal of Niehol.as h.ad been affixed to the instnimcnt which 
called your College into existence. We find Europe, we find Scotland c.spe- 
cialh', in the agonies of that great revolution which we emphatically call 
the Reformation. The liberal patronage which I'lieliola.-, and men like 
Micholas, h.ad given to learning, and of which the establishment of this 
seat of learning is not the le.ast remarkable instance, had produced an 
effect which they had never contemplatc-d. Ignorance w.as the talisman 
on which their power depended ; and that talisman they had themselves 
broken. They had called in Knowledge as a handmaid to decorate 
.Superstition, and their error produced its natural cfiect. I need not tell 
you what a part the votaries of classical le.armng, ami especially the 
votaries of Greek learning, the Humanists, a* they were then called, bore 
in the great movement against spiritual tyranny. They formed, in fact, 
the vanguard of that movement. Every one of the chief Reformers — I do 
not at this moment remember a .single c.xception— w.as a Humanist. 
Almost every eminent Humanist in the north of Europe w.as, according 
to the ineasfire of his uprightness and courage, a Reformer. In a Scot- 
tish University I need hardly mention the names of Knox, of Buchanan, 
of Melville, of Secretary Maitland. In truth, minds daily nourished with 
the best literature of Greece .and Rome necessarily grew too strong to be 
trammelled by the cobwebs of the schol.aslic divinity ; and the inihicnee 
of such minds was now rapidly felt by the whole community; for the in- 
vention of printing had brought books within the reach even of yeomen 
and of artisans. From the Xlediterranean to the Frozen Se.a, therefore, 
the public mind w.is everywhere in a ferment; and nowhere was the fer- 
ment greater than in Scotlami. It w.as in the midst of martyrdoms and 
proscriptions, in the midst of a war between power and truth, that the linst 
century of the existence of your University closed. 

Pass another huiulred years ; and we are in the midst of another revo- 
lution. The war between Popery .and Protestantism h.ad, in this island, 
been terminated by the victory- of Protestantism. But from that war 
another war had sprung, the war between Prelacy and Puritanism. The 
hostile religious sects were allied, intermingled, confounded with ho.itile 
political parties. The monarchical clement of the constitution was an 
object of almost exclusive devotion to the Prclalist. The popular cleincnt 
of the constitution was e.spccially dc.ar to the Puritan. At length an 
appe.al was made to the sword. Puritanism triumphed ; but Puritanism 
was aheady divided ag.ainst itself. Independency and Republicanism 
were on one side, Presbyterianism and limited iMonarchy on the other. 
It was in the very darkest part of that dark time, it was in the mid^t of 
battlc.s, sieges, and executions, it was when the whole world was still 
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nglinst at tlie awful spectacle of a Britisli King standing.before a 3u(lgment 
seat, and laying his neck on a block, it was when the mangled remains 
of the Duke of Hamilton had just been laid in the tomb of his house, it 
was when the head of the Marquess of Montrose had just been fixed on 
the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, that your University completed her second 
century. ■ - - . 

A hundred years more and we have at length reached the beginning 
of a happier period. Our civil and religiou-s liberties had indeed been 
bought with a fearful price. But they had been bought. The price had 
been paid. The last battle had been fought on British ground. The last 
black scaffold had been set up on Tower Hill. The evil days were over. 
A bright.and tranquil century, a century of religious toleration, of domes- 
tic peace, of temperate freedom, of equal justice, ^Yas begiiming. That 
century is now closing. When we compare it with any equally long 
period in the history of any other great society, we shall find abundant 
cause for thankfulness to the Giver of all good. Nov is there any place in 
the whole kingdom betterfitted to excite this feelingthan theplace where we 
are now assembled. For m the whole kingdom we shall find no district 
in which the progress of trade, of manufactvtres, of wealth, and of, the 
arts of life, has been more rapid than in Clydesdale. Your University 
has partaken largely of the prosperity of this city and of the surrounding 
region. The security, the tranquillity, the liberty, which have been pro- 
pitious to the industry of tlie merchant and of the manuracturcr, have 
been also propitious to the industry of the scholar. To the last century 
belong most of the names of which you justly boast. The time would 
fail me if I attempted to do justice to the memory of all the illustrious 
men who, during that period, taught or learned wisdom within these 
ancient walls ; geometricians, anatomists, jurists, philologists, metaphy- 
sicians, poets ; Simpson and Hunter, Millar and Young, Reid and 
■Stewart ; Campbell, whose coffin was lately borne to a gra'^e in that re- 
nowned transept which contains the dust of Chaucer, of Spenser, and of 
Dryden ; Black, whose discoveries form an era in the history of chemical 
science ; Adam Smith, the greatest of all the masters of political science ; 
James Watt, who perhaps did more than any single man has done, since 
the New Atlantis of Bacon was written, to accomplish that glorious pro- 
phecy. We now speak the language of humility when we say that the 
University of Glasgow need not fear a comparison with the University of 
Bologna. 

A fifth secular period is about to commence. There is no lack of 
alarmists who will tell you that it is about to commence under evil 
auspices. But from me you must expect no such gloomy prognostica- 
tions. I have heard them too long and too constantly to be scared liy 
them. Ever since I began to make observations on the state of my 
country, I have been seeing nothing but growth, and hearing of nothing 
but decay. The more I contemplate our noble institutions, tlie more, 
convinced I am that they are sound at heart, that they have nothing of' 
age but its dignity, and that their strength is still the strength of youlhr 
The hundcane, which has recently overthrown so much that was great 
.mdthat seemed durable, has only proved their solidity. They 'still stand,' 
august and immovable, while dymasties and churches are lying in heaps 
of laiin all around us. I see no reason to donbt-that, by the blessing of 
God on a wise and temperate policy, on a policy of which the principle 
is to preserve what is good by reforming in time what is evil, our civil 
institutions may be preserved unimpaired to a late posterity, arid that. 
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Jiider the shade of our civil institutions, our ncndcinical insliiutions may 
long continue to ilourisli. 

I trust, therefore, tliat, wiien a huiulrcd years more have run out, this 
ancient College will still continue to deserve well of our countrj’ and of 
mankind. 1 tnist that the installation of 1949 will he attended by a still 
greater .assendily of students than I h.ave the hapjiiness now to sec before 
me. Tiiat a.ssemblage, indeed, may not meet in the place where we have 
have met. 'riiese venerable halls may have disappeared. My succc.ssor 
may spe.ak to your .successors in a more stately cdilicc, in an edifice which, 
even among the magnificent buildings of the future Glasgow, will still be 
admired as a fine siiccimcn of the architecture which flourished in the 
days of the good (Jueen Victori.a. lint, though the site and the w,alls 
in.ay be new, the spirit of the institution will, 1 iiope, be still the .same. 
My successor will, I hoiie, be able to boast that the fifth century of the 
University has even been more glorious than the fourth, lie will be 
able to vindicate that boast by citing a long list of eminent men, great 
mastcis of e.vpcrirncntal science, of ancient learning, of our native elo- 
quence, ornaments of the senate, the pulpit and the liar. He will, Ihope, 
mention with high honour some of my young friends who now hear me : 
and he will. 1 also hope, be able to add that their talents and learning 
were not wasted on selfish or ignoble objects, but were employed to pro- 
mote the physic.al and moral gorMl of their species, to c.xtcnd flic empire 
of man over the material world, to defend the cause of civil and religious 
liberty against tyrant.s and bigots, and to defend the c.ause of virtue and 
onier .against the enemies of all divine .and human law.s, 

I have now given utterance to a part, and to a part only, of the recol- 
lections and anticipations of which, on this solemn occ.asion, my mind is 
full. I again tlianl: you for the honour which you liave bestowed on me ; 
and 1 assure you that, while I live, I shall never cease to take a deep 
intcre.st in the welfare and fame of the body ivitb wliicb, by your kindness, 
I liave this d.ay become connected. 


A SPEECH 

DkUVERKU .\T liDI.VDlJRCir ON Tin; so ok NOVKMIinR, 1852. 
At the Gcnrr.i 1 Election of 1E53 the votes for the City of Edinburch siooJ thus : 


Mr.M.TCnuIay tSye 

.Xlr Cowan J“54 

The Lord Provo-t >550 

Mrlirucc 

Jlr C.rnijtbell fSd 


On the second of Noseniber the Electors n«»cmbled in the Music Il.all lo meet 
the reprcseniailvc whom ihey had, without any solicitation on his part, placed at 
the head of the poll. On this occa'ioii the followiiiK Speech was delivered. 

Genti.emrn, — I tbank you from my beat t for this kind reception. In 
irutli, it lias almost overcome me. Vour good opinion and your good 
will were alw.ay.SjVcry valuable to me, far more valuable than any vulgar 
object of ambitioii, far more valuable than any office, however lucrative 
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or dignified. In tnilh, no office, however lucrative or dignified, would 
have tempted me to do what I have done at your summons, to leave ■ 
rg-iiii the happiest and most tranquil of all retreats for the hustle of poli- 
tical life. But the honour which you have conferred upon me, an honoui 
of uhich the greatest men might well be proud, an honour which it is in 
the power Only of a free jicople to bestow, has laid on me sudi an ohh- ‘ 
g.ation that 1 should have thought it ingratitude, I should have thought it 
pusillanimity, not to make at least an effort to <=ciTe you. 

And here, Gentlemen, we meet again in, kindness after a long separa- 
tion. It is more than five years since I last stood in this very place ; a large 
part of human life. Tiiere aie few of us on whom those five yearsdiave 
not set their mark, few circles from which those five years have not taken 
away what can never be replaced. Even in this multitude of fiiendly 
faces I look in vain for some mIucIi would on this day have been lighted 
up witli joy and kindness. I miss one venerable man, who, before 1 was 
bom, in evil times, in times of oppression and of corruption, had adhered, 
with almost soiitaiy fidelity, to the cause of freedom, "and whom 1 knew 
111 advanced age, but still in the full vigour of mind and body, enjoying 
the respect and gratitude of his fellow citizens. I should, indeed, be 
most ungrateful if I could, on this day, forget Sir James Craig, his public 
spirit, his judicious counsel, his fatherly kindness to myself. And Jeffrey 
— with ivhat an effusion of generous affection he would, on this day, have 
welcomed me back to Kdinbuigh ! He too is gone ; hut the remembrance 
of him is one of the many ties which bind me to tlie city once dear to Ins 
heart, and still inseparably associated with his fame. 

But, Gentlemen, it is not only here that, on entering again, at your call, 
a path of life which I believed that I had quitted for ever, I shall be 
painfully reminded of tlie changes which the last five years liave produced. 
In Barhament I shall look in vain for virtues which I loved, and for 
abilities which 1 admired. Often in debate, and never more than when 
■wo discuss those questions of colonial policy which are every day acquiring 
a new interest, I shall remember with regret how much eloquence and 
wit, how much acuteness and knowledge, how many engaging qualities, 
how many fair hopes, are buried in the grave of poor Charles Buller. There 
were other men, men with whom I had no political connection and little 
personal connection, men to whom I was, during a great part of my public 
life, honestly opposed, but of whom I cannot now think witliout grieving 
that their wisdom, their experience, and the weight of their great names 
can never more, in the hour of need, bring help to the nation or to the 
throne. Such were those two eminent men whom I left at the height, 
one of ciidl, the other of military fame ; one the oracle of tlie House of 
Commons, the other the oracle of the House of Loids, There were 
parts of their long puVdic life which they would themselves, I am per- 
suaded, on a calm retrospect, have allow^ to be justly censurable. But 
it is imposVible to deny that each in his own department saved the State ; 
that one brought to a triumphant close the most formidable conflict in 
which this coiintr)' was ever engaged with a foreign enemy ; and that the 
other, at an immense sacrifice of personal feeling and personal ambition, 
freed us from an odious monopoly, which could not have existed many 
years longer irithout producing fearful intestine discords. I regret them 
both : but I peculiarly regret him who is associated-in my mind with the 
place to which you have .sent me. I shall hardly know the House of 
Commons without Sir Robert Peel, On the first evening on which I 
took my seat in that Home, more than two and tweiity years ago, he 
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lici'.l lilt; liigiicst position among the nrinKlers of t!ie Crown wlio sale 
liieie. During ail llie subsequent- years of niy parliamentary service I 
scarcely remember one important discussion in which he did not bear a 
part with conspicuous ability. llis figure is now before me: all the 
tones of his voice are in my ears ; and tlie pain with which I think that I 
shall never hear them again would Ijc einbittei'ed by the recollection of 
some shaiyi encounters wiiich took place between us, w'ere it not that at 
last there was an entue and cordial reconciliation, ami that, only a very 
few days hefore his death, I had the pleasure of receiving from liim 
marks of kindness and esteem of which I shall always cherish the recol- 
lection. 

out. Gentlemen, it is not only by those change.s which the iwiural law 
of mortality produces, it is not only by the siicce,sfivc dis.appearances of 
eminent men that the face of the world has been changed during the 
five years which have elapsed since we met here last. A'ever .since the 
origin of our race have iheie lieen five years more fertile of great events, 
five years which have left beliind tlieiu a more awful lesson. We have 
lived many lives in tliat time. The revolutions of ages Itave been com- 
pressed into a few monliis. France, Germany, Ilungary, Italy, — wiiat a 
bi'tory has theirs been 1 When we met iiere last, there was in all of 
. those countries an outward show of tr.aiupiiility ; and there were few, 
even of the wisest among us, who imagined what wild passion.s, what 
wild theories, were fermenting under that peaceful exterior. An oI).-,linate 
resi.stance to a reasonable reform, a resistance prolongeti but for one day 
beyond tiic time, gave the signal for the e.xplosion ; and in an instant, 
from the borders of Russia to the Atlantic Ocean, everything was con- 
fusion and terror. The .streets of the greatest capitals of Europe were 
piled up with harricetdes, and were streaming with civil blood, Tlie 
house of Orleans Ikd from France: the Pope lied fiom Rome: the 
Emperor of Austria was not safe at Vienna, I'liere were popular in.sti- 
lutious in Florence; popular in.siituiions at Xaples. One democratic 
convention sat at JJerlin ; anotiier democratic convention at Frankfort. 
\'ou remember, I am sure, but loo well, how some of the wise.st and 
most honest friends of liberty, though iadmed to look with great indul- 
gence on the e.xcesses inseparable from revolutions, began first to doubt 
anti then to despair of the prospects of mankind. You remember how 
ail sorts of animosity, naiion.tl, leiigtous, and social, broke forth together. 
Von remember how with the iiatred of disconteiued subjects to their 
governments was mingled tlie halted of race to race and of class to class. 
positiOl.vself, I stood aghast; and though naturally of a sanguine dis- 
w.as not aboilv^l lof moment tioubt whether the progress of society 
i'.ick ; whether uk arrested, nay, to be suddenly and violently turned 

the civilisation of doomed to pass in one generation from 

fifth. I remembered nineteenth century to the barbarism of the 
the dark ages were . Adam Smith and Gibbon had told us that 
was in no danger ’icver more to return, iliat modern Europe 

'I'hat flood, tliey saic'*^ wlucli had befallen tiie Roman empire, 

seemed to reason ju.-*‘> would no more return to cover the earth : and they 
enlightened p.art ’• comp.arcd tlie immense .Mrenglh of the 

mained sava"o ; an * world with the weakness of the part which re- 
Vaiulals, who siio- ^i ri'ey a-sked whence were to come the Ilmis and the 
them that civilis'^‘'WW '’v^t.oy civiHs-ation ? It had not occurred to 
destroy it. It ]' atiou iUelf might engender the harbariatis who should 
Mad not occurred to them Uut in the very heait of great 
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capitals, ill the neighbouihood of splendid palaces, and churches, and 
theatres, and libraries, and museums, vice and ignorance might produce 
a race of Huns fiercer than those who marched under Atlila, and of 
Vandals more bent on destniclion than those who followed Genseric. 
Such was the danger. It passed by. Civilisation was saved ; but at 
what a price ! Tiie tide of popular feeling turned and ebbed almost as fast 
asit had risen. Imprudent and obstinate opposition to reasonable demands 
had brought on anarchy ; and as soon as men had a near view of anarchy 
they fled in terror to crouch at the feet of despotism. To the dominion 
of mobs armed with pikes succeeded the stemer and more lasting domi- 
nion of disciplined armies. The Papacy rose from its debasement ; rose 
more intolerant and insolent than before ; intolerant and insolent as in 
the days of Hildebrand ; intolerant and insolent to a degree which dis- 
mayed and disappointed those ■who had fondly cherished the hope that 
the spirit which had animated the Crusaders and the Inquisitors had been 
mitigated by the lapse of years and by the progress of Icnowledge. 
Through all that vast legion, where little more than four years ago we 
looked in vain for any stable authority, we now look in vain for any trace 
of constitutional freedom. And we. Gentlemen, in the meantime, have 
been exempt from both those calamities which have wrought ruin all 
around us. The madness of tSqS did not subvert the British throne. 
The reaction which followed has not destroyed British liberty. 

And why is this ? Why has our country, with all ,the -ten plagues 
raging around her, been a land of Goshen? Eveiywhere else was the^ 
thunder and the fire running along the ground, — a very grievous storm, — " 
a storm such as there was none like it since man was on the earth ; yet 
eveiything tranquil here ; and then again thick night, darkness that might 
be felt ; and yet light in all our dwellings. We owe this singular hap- 
piness, under tlie blessing of God, to a wise and noble constitution, the 
work of many generations of great men. Let us profit by experience -, 
and let us be thankful that we profit by the experience of others, and not 
by our omi. Let us prize our constitution : let us purify it : let us amend 
it ; but let us not destroy it. Let us shun extremes, not only because 
each extreme is in itself a positive evil, but also because each extreme 
necessarily engenders its opposite. If we love civil and religious freedom, 
let us in the day of danger uphold law and order. If we are zealous for 
law and order, let us prize, as the best safeguard of law and order, civil 
and religious freedom. 

Yes, Gentlemen ; if I am asked why we are free with servitude all._ 
around us, why our Habeas Corpus Act has not been suspen^tf'' why 
our press is still subject to no censor, why we still have the liberty'of as- 
sociation, why our representative institutions still abide b; their strength, 

I answer, It is because in the ye.ar of revolutions Wg'sjoojj firmly by our 
Government in its peril ; and, if I am asked why tVg'stood by our Govern- 
ment in its peril, when men ail around us were ev,„arred in pulling Gov- 
ernments dotvn, I answer. It was because we k°n^w iPat though our 
Government was not a perfect Government, it was ^ nooi Government, 
that it.s faults admitted of peaceable and legal remedjgs^ that it had never , 
inflexibly opposed just demands, that we had obtained concessions of in- 
estimable value, not by beating the drum, not by liiiging the tocsin, not 
by tearing up the pavement, not by running to. the gunsmiths’ shops to 
search for arms, but by the mere fori.e‘ol reason an.^ public opinion. 
And, Gentlemen, pre-eminent among those pacific victoi'.-ies of reason and 
public opinion, the recollection of which chiefly, 1 bi^.-Peve, carried us 
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fafdy throiigli the jx-ar ol revolutions anti through the year of counter- 
revolutions, I would place two great refonns, insejuirably as-ociaied, one 
with the tneinor)’ of an illustrious man, who is now beyond the reach of 
envy, the other with the name of another illustrious man, who is still, 
and, 1 hope, long will be, a living mark for distinction. I speak of the 
great commercial reform of 1S46, the work of Sir Robert Peel, and of the 
great parliamentary reform of 1S32, the woik of many eminent statesmen, 
among whom none was more conspicuous than Lord Joim Russell. I 
particularly' call your attention to those two great reforms, because it will, 
in my opinion, lie the especial duty of that House of Commons in vhicli. 
In’ your distinguished favour, I have a scat, to defend the commercial 
loform of .Sir Robert Peel, and to perfect and c.vlcnd (lie parliamentaiy 
reform of Lord John Russell. 

Witii respect to the commercial reform, though I say it will he a sacred 
duty to defend it, I do not apprehend that wo shall find the task very 
difficult. Indeed, I doubt whether we have any reason to apprehend .a 
direct attack upon the .system now established. From the expressions 
used during the Last session, and during the late elections, by the .Ministers 
and their adherent.s, I should, I confess, find it utterly impossible to draw 
any inference whatever. Tliey have contradicted each other ; and they 
have contradicted themselves. Nothing would be easier than to select 
from their .speeches passages tvhich would prove them to be Freetnuiers, 
and passages which would prove (hem to be Prjtcctiom'sts. Jkit, in tmlh, 
tlie only inference winch can properly be drawn from a speech of one of 
these gentlemen in favour of Fice Trade is, that, when he .spoke, he was 
standing for a town ; and tlic only inference uinch c.an he drawn from the 
speech of another in favour of Piotcction is, that, vhen he .spoke, he w.as 
standing for a county. I quitted London in the heat of the elections, 
I left behind me a Tory candidate for Westminister and a Tory candidate 
for Middlesex, loudly procl.aiming themselves Derbyites and Frcctradcr.s. 
All along my journey through Berkshire .nid Wiltshire I heard nothing 
hut the cry of Derby and Protection ; but when I got to Bri.stol, the cry 
was Derby and Free Trade again. On one side of tlie W.xsli, Lord 
Stanley, the Under-Secret.ary of State for the Foreign Department, a 
young nobleman of great promise, a young noblein.an who appears to me 
to inherit a large portion of his father's ability and energy, held langti.ago 
which was imivers.ally understood to indicate that the Government had 
altogether .abandoned all lliought of Protection. Lord .St.anicy was ad- 
dressing the inhabitants of a town. Meanwhile, on the other side of the 
Wash, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster w.as haranguing the 
farmers of Lincolnshire ; and, when somebody took it upon liim to ask. 

What will you do, Mr Christopher, if Lord Derby abandons Protec- 
tion?" the Chancellor of the Duchy refused to answer a question so 
monstrous, so insulting to Lord Derby. “ I will stand liy Lord Derby," 
lie said, “ bccaii.'e I know tliat Lonl Derby u-ill stand by IVotcction." 
Well, the.se ojjposite declarations of two eminent persons, both likely to 
know the mind of Lord Derby on the subject, go forth, and arc taken up 
by less distinguished adherents of the party. 'Phe Toiy candidate for 
I.cice-stcrshirc says, " I put faith in Mr Christopher : while you see Mr 
Christopher in the Government, you may he assured that .agricul- 
ture will he protected.” But, in F.ast Surrey, which is really a 
.suburb of London, I find the Tory candidate saying, “Never mind 
Mr Christopher. I trust to Lord St.aniey. What .should Mr Chris- 
topher know on the subject? He is not in tlic C.abinct : he can tell 
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you nothing about -it. Kay, these tactics were caviiuci so far that 
Tories wlio hacl formerly been for. Free Trade, turned Protectionists if 
lliey .stood for counties ; and Tories, who had ahvay.s been furious Protec- 
tionists, declared for Free Trade, -without scruple or shame, if they stood, 
for large towns. Take for e.sainple Lord Maidstone. He was once one 
of the most velicment Protectionists in England, and put forth a sinnli 
volume, which, as I am an elector of Westminster, and as heavas a can- 
didate for Westminster, I tiiought it my duty to buy, in order to under* 
swnd his opinions. It is entitled Free Trade Tie.sameters. Of the 
poetical merits of Lord Maidstone’s he.vameters I shall not presume to 'give 
an opinion. You may all foim an opinion for yourselves by ordering 
copies, They may easily be procured: for I was assured, when. I 
bought mine in Bond Street, that the supply on hand was still consider- 
able. But of the political merits of Lord Maidstone’s hexameters I can 
speak with confidence ; and it is impossible to conceive a fiercer attack, 
according to the measure of the power of the assailant, than that which 
his lordship made on Sir Robeit Peel's policy. On the other hand, Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly, who is now Solicitor General, and who was Solicitor 
General undci Sit Robert Peek voted steadily with Sir Robeil Peel, 
doubtless from a regard to the public interest, wliicli would have suffered 
greatly by the retirement of so able a lawyer from the service of the 
Crown. Sir Fitivoy did not think it ncccssaiy to lay down his office even 
when Sir Robert Peel brought in the bill which established a free trade 
in corn. But unfortunately Lord Maidstone becomes a. candidate for the 
Ctty of Westminster, and Sic Piutoy Kelly stands for an agricultuial 
.county. Instantly, therefore, Loid Maidstone forgets his verses, and 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly forgets his votes. Lord Maidstone declares himself m 
convert to the opinions of Sir Robert Peel ; and Sir Robert Peel’s own 
Solicitor General lifts up his head intrepidly, and makes a speech, ap- 
parently composed out of Lord Maidstone’s hexameters. 

It is therefore, Gentlemen, utteily impossible for me to protend to 
infer, from the language held by the members of the Government, and 
their adherents, what coiuse they will take on the subject of Protection. 
Nevetllieless, I confidently say that the system established by Sir 
Robert Peel is pcifectly safe. Tiic law which repealed the Com'Laws 
stands now on a much firmer foundation than when it was fust passed. 
We are stronger than ever in reason; and wc me stronger than ever in 
numbers. We are stronger than ever in reason, because what was only 
prophecy is now history. No person can now question the salutai-y 
effect which the repeal of the Corn Laws has had on oUr trade and industry. 
Wc are stronger than ever in numbers. You, I am sure, -recollect' the 
time when a formidable opposition to the repeal of the Coin LaWs was 
made by a class uhich was most deeply interested m that repeal; T 
mean the labouring classes. Y on recollect that, in many large towns, ten 
years ago, the friends of Free Trade could not venture to call meetings 
for the purpose of pcUtioniiig against the Corn Laws, for fear of being 
interrupted by a crowd of w orking people, who had been taught by a 
certain class of demagogues to say that the question was one in whicli 
woiking people had no interest, that it was purely a capitalist’s question, • 
that, if the poor man got a large loaf instead of a small one, he would 
get from the capitalist only a sixpence instead of a shilling. I never had 
the slightest faith in those doctrines. Experience even then seemed to 
me completely to confute them.' I compared jilace with place; and I 
found that, though bread Was dearer in England iliati in Ohio, wages 
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.were Iiiglier in Ohio than in England. I compared time with lime ; and 
I satv tliat those times when bread was cheapest in England, rvitliiii my 
own memory, were also the times in which the condition of the labour- 
ing classes was the happiest. But now the e.xperiment has been tried in 
.1 manner whieh admits of no dispute.- I should- be glad to know, if 
there weie now an attempt made to impose a tax on corn, what dema- 
gogue would be able to bring a crowd of working men to hold up their 
liands in favour of such a fax. Thus strong, Gentlemen, in reason, and 
thus strong in numbers, we need, I believe, appreliend no direct attack 
on the principles of Free Trade. It will, however, be one of the first 
duties of your representatives to be vigilant that no indirect attack shall 
be made on these principles; and to, take care that in our financial 
arrangements no undue favour shall be shown to any class. 

With regard to the other question which I have mentioned, the que.s- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform, I think that the time is at hand when that 
question will require the gravest consideration, when it will be necessar}- 
to reconsider the Reform Act of 1S32, and to amend it temperately and 
cautiously, but m a large and liberal spirit. I confess that, in my opinion, 
this revision c.rnnot be made with advantage, except by the klinisters of 
the Crown. I gieally doubt rvhethcr it will be found possible to cany 
through any plan of improvement if we have not the Government heartily 
with us ; and I must say that from the present Admtnistration I can, a.s 
to that matter, e.xpect nothing good. What precisely I am to expect 
from them I dp not know, whether the most obstinate opposition to 
every change, or tlie most insanely violent change. If I look to their con- 
duct, I find the gravest reasons for apprehending that they may at one 
lime resist the most just demands, and at another time, from the merest 
caprice, propose the wildest innovations. And I will tell you n-hy I 
entertain this opinion. I am sorry that, in doing so, I must mention the 
name of a gentleman for uhom, pensonaily, I have the highest respect ; 
I mean Mr IValpole, the Secietary of State for the Home Department. 
My own acquaintance with him is slight ; but I know him well by char- 
acter ; and I believe him to be an honourable, an excellent, an able 
man. Ho man is more esteemed in private life : but of his public con- 
duct I must claim the right to speak with freedom ; and I do so with the 
les.s .scruple because he has himself set me an example of that freedom, 
and because I am really now standing on the defensive. Mr Walpole 
lately made a speech to the electors of Midhurst ; and in that speech he 
spoke personally of Lord John Rusaell as one honourable man should 
.s)3eak of another, and ns, I am sure, I wish always to speak of Mr 
Walpole. But in Loid John's public conduct Mr Walpole found many 
faults. Chief among those faults was this, that his lordship had re-opened 
the question of reform. Mr W,alpoIe declared himself to be opposed on 
principle to organic cliange. He justly said that if, unfortunately, 
organic change sliould be nece.ssary, whatever was done ought to be done 
with much deliberation and with caution almost timorous; and he 
charged Lord Jolm ivith having neglected these plain rules of prudence. 
_I w.as perfectly thimdefstnick wlien I read the speech : for I could not 
but recollect that the most violent and democratic change that ever was 
proposed within the memory of the oldest man had been proposed but a 
few weeks before by this same Mr Walpole, as the organ-of the present 
Government. Do you remember, the history of the Militi.a Bill? In 
general, when a great change in our institutions is to be proposed from 
the Treasury Bench, the Minister announces lus intention some wcelis 
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before. There is a great attendance : there is the most painful anxiety 
to know what he is going to recommend. 1 well remember, —for I was 
present, — with what breathless suspense sis hundred persons waited, on 
the first of hlarch, 1831, to hear Lord John Russell explain the piinciples 
of his Reform Bill. But what was his Reform Bill to the Reform Bill of 
the Derby Administration ? At the end of a night, in the coolest way 
possible, without the smallest notice, Mr Vt'alpoTe proposed to add to 
the tail of the Militia Bill a clause to the effect, that every man who had 
sers’ed in the militia for two years should have a vote for the county. 
What is the number of those voters who weie to be entitled to vote in 
this way for counties ? The militia of England is to consist of eighty 
thousand men ; and the term of service is to be five years. In ten years 
the number will be one hundred and sixty' thousand ; m twenty years, 
three hundred and twenty thousand ; and in twenty-five years, four 
hundred thousand. Some of these new electois will, of course, die off in 
twenty-five years, though the lives are'picked lives, remarkably good 
lives. What the mortality is likely to be I do not accurately know ; but 
any actuary will easily calculate it for you. I should say, in round 
numbers, that you will have, when the system has been in operation for 
a geneiation, an addition of about three hundred thousand to the county 
constituent bodies ; that is to say, six thousand voters on the average will 
be added to every county in England and Wales. That is surely an 
immense addition. And what is the qu-alification ? Why, .the first 
qualification is youth. These electors are not to be above a certain 
age ; but the nearer you can get them to eighteen the better. • The second 
qualification is poverty. The elector is to be a person to whom a shil- 
ling a day is an object. The third qualification is ignoiance; for I 
venture to say that, if you take the trouble to observe the appearance of 
those young fellows who follow the recruiting .sergeant nr the'streets," you 
will at once say that, among our labouring classes, they are not the most 
educated, they are not the most intelligent. That they are brave, stout 
lads, I fully believe. Lord Hardtnge tells me that he never saw a finer 
set of young men ; and I have not the slightest doubt that, if necessary, 
after a few weeks’ training, they will be found standing up for our fire- 
sides against the best disciplined soldiers that the Continent can produce. 
But these are not the qualifications which fit men to choose legislators. 
A young man who goes from the ploughtail into the army is generally 
rather thoughtless and disposed to idleness. Oh ! but there is another 
qualification which I had forgotten : the voter must be five feet two. 
There is a qualification for you 1 Only think of measuring a man for the 
franchise 1 And this is the work of a Conservative Government, this 
plan which would swamp all the counties in England with electors who 
possess the Derby-Walpole qualifications ; that is to say, youth, poverty, 
ignorance, a roving disposition, and five feet two. Why, what right have 
people who have proposed such a change as this to talk about — I do not 
say Lord John Russell’s imprudence — but the imprudence of Ernest Jones 
or of any other Chartist? The Chartists, to do them justice, would give 
the franchise to wealth as well as to poverty, to knowledge as well as to 
ignorance, to mature age as well as to youth. But to make a qualifica- 
tion compounded of disqualifications is a feat of which the whole glory 
belongs to our Conservative ruleis. This astounding proposition was 
made, I believe, in a very thm House : but the next day the House was 
full enough, everybody having eome dorvn to know what was going to 
happen. One asked, why not this? and another, why not that? Are 
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all 'the regular troops to have the franchise ? all the policemen? all the 
sailors? for, if you give the franchise to ploughboys of twenty-one, what 
class of honest Englishmen and Scotchmen can you with decency ex- 
clude ? But up gets the Home Secretary, and informs the House that 
the plan had not been sufficiently considered, that some of his colleagues 
were not satisfied, and that he would not press his proposition. Now, 
if it had happened to me to propose such a reform at one sitting of tlie 
House, and at the next sitting to withdraw it, because it had not been 
well considered, I do think that, to the end of my life, I never should 
have talked about the exceeding impntdence of reopening the question of 
reform ; I should never have ventured to read any other man a lecture 
about the caution with which all plans of organic change ought to be 
framed. 1 repeat that, if I am to judge from the language of the pre- 
sent IVIinister.s, taken in- connection with this solitary instance of their 
legislative skill in the way of reform, I am utterly at a loss what to 
expect. On the -whole, what I do expect is that they will offer a 
pertinacious, vehement, provoking opposition to safe and reasonable 
change,” and that then, in some moment of fear or caprice, they will 
bring in, and fling on the table, in a fit of desperation or levity, some 
plan which will loosen the very foundations of society. 

For my own part, 1 think that the question of Parliamentary Reform i.s 
one which must soon be taken up ; but it ought to be taken up by the 
Government ; and I hope, before long, to see in office a Mmistiy which 
will take it up in earnest. I dare say that you will not suspect me of 
saying so from any interested feeling. In no case whatever shall I again 
be a member of any Ministry. . During what may remain of my public 
life, I shall be the seiwant of none but you. I have nothing to ask of any 
government, e.xcept that protection which every government owes to a 
faithful and loyal subject of the Queen. But I do hope to see in office 
before long a Ministry -which will treat this great question as it should be 
treated. It will be the duty of that Ministry to revise the distribution of 
power. It will be the duty of that Ministry to consider whether small 
constituent bodies, notoriously corrupt, and proved to be corrupt, such, 
for example, as Harwich, ought to retain the power of sending members 
to Parliament. It will be the duty of such a Ministry to consider whether 
small constituent bodies, even less notoriously corrupt, ought to have, in 
the counsels of the empire, a share as great as that of the West Riding of 
York, and twice as great as that of the county of Perth. It will be the 
duty of such a Ministry to consider whether it may not be possible, with- 
out the smallest danger to peace, law, and order, to extend the elective 
franchise to classes of the community which do not now possess it. As 
to universal suffrage, on that subject you already knotv my opinions ; and 
I now come before you -with those opinions strengthened by everything 
which, since I last professed them, has passed in Europe. We now know, 
by the clearest of all proofs, that universal suffrage, even united with 
secret voting, is no security against the establishment of arbitrary power. 
But, Gentlemen, I do look forward, and at no very remote period, to an 
extension of the franchise, such as I once thought unsafe. 1 believe that 
such an extension will, by the course of events, be brought about in the 
very best and happiest way. Perhaps I may be sanguine : but I think 
that good times are coming for the labouring classes of this country. I 
do not entertain that hope because I expect that Fourierism, or Saint 
Simonianisih, or Socialism, or any of those other “isms” for -ivhich the 
plain English word is “robbery,” will prevail. I know that such sclicnics 
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only n”gravalc the miwiy wliidi they pietencl to rclic%‘c. 1 know that it 
IS possible, by legislation, to make the rich poor, but tliat it is utterly 
impossible to make the poor rich. But I believe that the piogress of 
experimental science, the free intercourse of nation with nation, the unre- 
stricted influx of commodities from countiics where they are cheap, and 
the unrestricted efflux of labour towards countries where it is dear, will 
soon produce, nay, 1 believe that they are beginning to produce, a great 
and most blessed social revolution. I need not tell you, Gentlemen, that 
in those colonies which have been planted by our race, — and, when 1 
speak of our colonies I speak aS wfell of those which ha\ C separated from ns 
as of those wliich still remain united to us, — I need not tell you that in ollr 
colonies the condition of the labouring man has long been far more ptos- 
pcious than in any part of the Old \Vorld. And why is this? Some 
people tell you that the inhabitants of Pennsylvania and New England arc 
belter olT than the inhabitants of the Old World, because the United States 
have a republican form of government. But we know that the inhabitants 
of Pennsylvania and New England were moie prosperous than the inhabi- 
tants of the Old Woild when Pennsylvania and New England were as 
loyal as any part of the dominions of George Ihe First, George tJie 
Second, and George the Third ; and we know that in Van Diemen’.s 
Land, in New Zealand, m AustralaMa, in New Brunswick, in Canada, 
tile subjects of Her Majesty are as piosperous as they could be under 
the government of a President. The real cause is that, m these 
new countries, where there is a boundless extent of fertile land, no- 
thing IS easier than for the labourer to pass from the place which is over- 
stocked witli labour to the place which is understocked j ami that thus 
both he who moves and he who stays always have enough. This it is 
which keeps up the prosperity of the Atlantic States of the Union. They 
pour their population back to the Ohio, across tlic Ohio to the Mis- 
sissippi. and beyond the Mississippi to the Pocky Mountains. Every- 
where tile desert is receding before the advancing flood of human life and 
civilisation ; and, m the meantime, those who are left behind enjoy 
abundance, and never ehdurc such privations as in old countiies too often 
befall the labouring classes. And why has not the condition of our 
labourers been equally fortunate? Simply; ns I believe. On account of 
the great distance whicli separates our connin' fiom the new and unoc- 
cupied part of the world, and on account of ihc expense of traversing 
that distance. Science, however, has abridged, and is abridging, that 
distance ; science has diminished, and is diminishing, tliat expense. 
.-\lready New Zealand is, for all piactiixil jHiTposes, nearer to us than 
New England was to the Puritans who fled thither from the tyranny of 
Laud. Already the ports of North America, Halifax, Boston, and Neu ' 
York, aie nearer to us than, within the memory of persons liow living, 
the Island of Skye and the county of Donegal were to London. Already 
cmigiatidh is beginning to pioducc the same effect here which it has pio- 
duced on the Atlantic Slates of the Union. And do not imagine that 
our countryman who goes abroad is altogether lost to Us. Even if he 
goes from under the dominion of the British Queen aiid the jiiotection of 
the British flag he will still, under the benignant system of free tinde. 
'■ontmue to be bound to us by close lies. If he ceases to be a neighbour, 
he is still a benefactor and a customer. Go where he may', if you nill 
but maiutaiu that syslemnnviolate, it is for us that he is luruing the . 
forests into cornfields on the banks of the Mississippi ; it is for us tliat 
he is fending his sheep and preparing Ins flecceS in the lieail of Austial- 
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asia ; and in t!ie ineaiuime it is from us that he receives those commixii- 
lies which arc produced with most advantage in old societies, uhcrc gieat 
masses of capital have been acciimulatctl. His candlesticks anti his pots 
and his pans come from Birmingham ; his knives from Shcflicld ; the 
liglit cotton jacket which he wears in summer from Manchester ; the good 
cloth coat which he wears in winter from Leeds ; and in return he semis ns 
back, from what was lately a wilderness, t)ic goo'd flohr out of which is 
made the large loaf which the British laboiucr divides among his rhilthen. 
I believe that it is in these changes that wc shall sec the best solution of 
the question of the franchise. \Vc shall make our institutions more de- 
mocratic than they are, not by lowering the franchise to the level of the 
great mass of the community, but by raising, in a time wliich will be very 
short when compared with the c.vistence of a nation, the great mass np 
to the level of the franchise. 

I feel that I must stop. I had mc.anl to advert to some other subjects. 
Iliad meant to say something about the ballot, to which, as you know, I 
have .always been favourable ; sonicthing about triennial parliaments, to 
which, as you know, I have always been lioncstly opposed ; sometliing' 
about )'our imivcr.sity tests ; something about the cry for religious equality 
which has lately been laised in Ireland ; but I feel that 1 cannot well 
proceed. I liavc only strength to thank you again, Irom the very bottom 
of mt' heart, for (he great honour which you have rloiie me in choosing 
me, without solicitation, to represent you m Pailinment. I am jiroud of 
our connection ; and I shall tiy to act msuch a maniur that you may not 
be ashamed of it. 


SPEECH 

r>/:i.tvi;i;i;D I.v'tjie IIol'si: of Co.mmo.vs o.\ tjie i.st of Jf.vf 1853. 

On the firvt of June 1053, Lord Hoth.am, Member for Kent, moved the third readinR 
of a bill of wliich the chief object was to m.-ihe the M.irter of the Rolls inc.-ip.-thle 
of sitlinj; in the House of Commons. Mr Henry Hrummond, i\rcnihcr for 
Surrey, moved that tile bill should he re.-id a third time that day six moiltlis. In 
support of Mr Drummond's amendment the following Speech w.as m.adc. 

The amendment was carried by 274 votes to 123 

I CANNOT, Sir, suffer the House to proceed to a division without expres- 
' sing the very strong opinion which 1 have formed on this subject. I shall 
give iny vote, with all my heart and soul, for the amendment moved by 
my honourable frielul the Member for Surrey. I never gave a vote in my 
life with a more entire confidence that I was in the right ; and I cannot 
hut think it discreditable to us that a bill for which there is so little to be 
said, and against which there is so much to be said, should have been 
permitted to pass through so many stages without a division. 

On wliat grounds, Sir, docs the nohie lonl, the Member for Kent, ask 
us to make this change in the law? The only ground, surely, on which 
a Coiitcrv.ative legislator ought ever to propose a change in the law is this, 
that the la.v, as it .stands, has produced some evil. Is it then prctendeil 
that the law, as it stands, dias produced any evil? The noble lord him- 
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self tells you that it has produced no evil whatever. Nor can it he said 
that the experiment has not been fairly tried. This House and the office 
of Master of the Rolls began to e.xist, probably in the same generation, 
certainly in the same century. During six hundred years this House has 
been open to Jilasters of the Rolls. Many Masters of the Rolls have sate 
here, and have taken part, with great ability and authority, in our 
deliberations. To go no further back than the acce.ssion of the House of 
Hanover, Jekyll was a member of this House, and Strange, and Kenyon, 
and Pepper Arden, and Sir AVilliam Giant, and Sir John Copley, and 
Sir Charles Pepys, and finally Sir John Romilly. It is not even pretended 
that any one of these eminent persons rvas ever, on any single occasion, 
found to be the worse member of this House for being Master of the 
Rolls, or the worse Master of the Rolls for being a member of this 
House. And if so, is it, I ask, the part of a wise statesman, is it, I ask 
still more emphatically, the part of a Conservative statesman, to alter a 
system which has lasted six centuries, and which has never once, during 
all those centuries, produced any but good effects, merely because it is 
not in harmony with an abstract principle? 

And what is the abstract principle for the sake of which we are asked 
to innovate in recldess defiance of all the teaching of experience? It is' 
this ; that political functions ought to be kept distinct -from judicial 
functions. So sacred, it seems, is this principle, that the union of the 
political and judicial characters ought not to be suffered to continue even 
in a case in which that union has lasted through many ages without pro- 
ducing the smallest practical inconvenience. “ Nothing is so hateful,” I 
quote the words of the noble lord who brought in this bill, “nothing is 
so hateful as a political judge.” 

Now, Sir, if I assent to the principle laid down by the noble lord, 1 
must pronounce his bill the most imbecile, the most pitiful, attempt at 
reform that ever was made. The noble lord is a homceopathist in state 
medicine. His remedies are .administered in infinitesimal doses. If he 
will, for a moment, consider how our tribunals are constituted, and how 
our parliament is constituted, he will perceive that the judicial and 
political character .are, through all gnades, everywhere combined, eveiy- 
where interwoven, and that therefore the evil which he proposes to remove 
vanishes, as the mathematicians sayy when compared with ^he immense 
mass of evil which he leaves behind. 

It has been asked, and very sensibly asked, why, if you exclude the 
Master of the Rolls from the House, you should not also exclude the 
Recorder of the City of Condon. 1 should be very sorry to see the 
Recorder of the City of London excluded. Rut I tmust say that the rea- 
sons for excluding him are ten times as strong as the reasons for excluding 
the Master of the Rolls. For it is well known that political cases of the 
highest importance have been tried by Recorders of the City of London. 
Rut why not e.xclude all Recorders, and all Chairmen of Quarter Sessions? 
I venture to say that there are far stronger reasons for excluding a Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions than for excluding a Master of the Rolls. 1 long ago 
.n t tended, during two or three years, the Quarter Sessions of a great county. 
'1 here I constantly saw in the chair an eminent member of this House, 
An excellent criminal judge he was. Had he been a veteran lawyer, he 
could hardly have tried causes more satisfactorily or more expeditiously. 
Rut he was a keen politician : he Trad made a motion which had turned 
out a Government ; and when he died he w.as a Cabinet Idinister. Yet 
this gentleman, tire head of the Blue interest, as it was called, in his 
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counlj', )niglit Itnvc had to tiy men of tlic Orange party for rioting at a 
contested ejection. He voted for the corn laws ; and Jij miglit Iiave had 
to try men for breaches of the pc.ace wliicli Iiad originated in tlie discon- 
tent cau.sed Ijy tlic com l.aw.s. He was, as I well remeinl)er, liootcd, and, 
1 intlier tliink, pelted ton. by the mob of London for his conduct towards 
Queen Caroline ; ami, wlien he went down to Ins county, lie might have 
had to sit in judgment on people for breahing windows which liad not 
been illuminated in honour of Her jMajesty's victory. 'J'his i.s not a 
solitary instance. There arc, I dare s.ay, in this House, fifty Chairmen 
of Quarter .Sessions. And this is an union of judicial and political func- 
tions against which there i.s re.ally much to be .said. For it is important, 
not only that the administration of justice should be pure, but that it 
should be unsuspected. Now I am willing to believe that the adminis- 
tration of justice by the unpaid magi.strates in political cases is pure: but 
unsuspccterl it certainly is not. It is notorious that, in times of politic.al 
excitement, the ciy of the whole deniocr.atic press always is that a poor 
man, who h.is been driven by distress to outiagc, has far harder measure 
at the Quarter Sessions than at the Assizes. So loud was this ciy in 
1819 that Mr Canning, in one of his most eloquent spccchc.s, pronounced 
it the most alarming of all the signs of the times. See then how extra- 
vagantly, how ludicrously inconsistent your legislation is. You lay down 
the jirinciplc that the union of politic.al functions .and judicial functions 
is a hateful abuse. That .abu.se you determine to remove. You accord- 
ingly leave in this House a crowd of judges who, in troubled limes, have 
to try persons charged with political offences ; of judges who li.ave often 
been acctised, tnily or fnlschq of carrying to the judgmeitt scat their poli- 
tic.al sympathies and antip.atlnes ; and you sintt out of the house a single 
judge, whose duties are of such a nature th.at it has never oitce, since the 
time of Kdward the First, bccit even suspected that he or any of liis pre- 
deccs'-ors h.a.s, in the administration of justice, favoured a political ally, 
or wronged a polilicttl opponent. 

But even if 1 were to admit, what I altogether deny, th.at therc is some- 
thing in the functions of the .M.a.stcr of the KolJs which makes it pecu- 
liarly dcsir.able that he should not take any part in politics, I should still 
vote against this bill, as most inconsistent and inefficient. If you thinl: 
th.at he ought to be excluded from political assemblies, why do not you 
e.xcludc him ? You do i\o such thing. You exclude him from the House 
of Commons, but you leave the House of Lords open to him. Is not 
iJie House of l.orti.s a political .assembly.’ And is it not certain that, 
during .several generations, judges have generally h.ad a great ascendency 
in the Hou.se of Louis ? y\ hundred yc.ars ago a great judge, Lord Hard- 
wicke, possc.sscd an immense influence there. He bequeathed his power 
to anollier great judge. Lord Mansfield. When age had impaired the 
vigour of Lord Mansfield, the authority which he had, during many yc.ars, 
enjoyed, passed to a third judge, I.ord Thurlow. Lverybody know.s what 
a dominion that eminent judge. Lord FIdon, exercised over the peers, 
what a share he tool; in malcing and uum.aking mini.stric.s, with what 
idolatrous veneration he was regarded by one great party in the State, 
with tvhat dread and aversion he was regarded by the other. When the 
long reign of Lord Kidon had tcrininalcd, other judges. Whig and Tory, 
appeared at the hc.id of contending factions. Some of us can well re- 
member the first ten day.s of October, 1831. Who, indeed, that lived 
through tho.se d.ay.s can ever forget them ? It was the most exciting, the 
most alarming politic.al conjuncture of my time. Un the morning of the 
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eighth of Octoher, the Reform Bill, after a discussion which had lasted 
through many nights, was rejected by the Lords. God forbid that I 
should again see such a crisis ! I can never hope again to hear such a 
debate. It was indeed a splendid display of various talents and acquiic- ' 
ments. There are, I dare say, some here who, like myself, watched 
through the last night of that conflict till the late autumnal dawn, some- 
times walking up and down the long gallery, sometimes squeezing .our- 
selves in behind the throne, or below the bar, to catch the eloquence of 
the great orators who, on that great occasion, surpassed themselves. 
There I saw, in the foremost ranks, confronting each other, two judges, 
on one side Lord Brougham, Chancellor of the realm, on the other Lord 
! Lyndhurst, Chief Baron- of the Exchequer. How eagerly we hung 
on their words ! How eagerly those words avere read before noon by ' 
hundreds of thousands in the capital, and, withm forty-eight hours, by 
millions in every part of the kingdom ! Wrth what a burst of poprrlar 
fury the decision of the House was received by the nation ! The riiins of 
Nottingham Castle, the ruins of whole streets and squares at Bristol, 
proved but too well to what a point the pirblrc feeling had been wound up; 
If it be true that nothing is so hateful to the noble lord, the Member for 
Kent, as a judge who takes part in political contentions, why does he 
not bring in a bill to prevent judges from entering those lists in which 
Lord Brougham- and Lord Lyndhurst then encountered each other? 
But no ! the noble lord is perfectly willing to leave those lists open 
to the Master of the Rolls. The noble lord’s objection is not to the union 
of the judicial character and the political character. He is quite willnig 
that anywhere but here judges should be politicians. The Master of the" 
Rolls may be the soul of ,a greatp.arty, the he.ad of a great party, the 
favourite tribune of a stormy democracy, the chief spokesman of a 
haughty aiistocracy. He may do all that declamation and sophistry can 
do to inflame the passions or mislead the judgment of a senate. But it 
must not be m this room. He must go a hundred and fifty yards hence. • 
lie must sit on a red bench, and not on a green one. Hemustsay, “My 
Loids,” and not “ Mr Speaker.” He must say, “ Content,” and not 
'• Aye,” And then he may', without at all .shocking the noble lord, be 
the most stirring politician in the kingdom. 

But I am understating my c.ase. I am greatly understating it. For, 
Sir, this union of the judicial character and the political’ character, in 
ifembers of the other House of Pailiament, is not a merely accidental 
union. Not only may judges be made peers ; but all the peers are ncccs- • 
sarily judges. Surely when the noble lord told us that the union of 
political flmetions and of judicial functions was the most hateful of all 
things, he must have forgotten that, by the fundamental laws of the 
I calm, a political assembly is the supreme court of appeal, the court 
which filially confirms or annuls the judgments of the courts, both of 
common law and of equity, at Westminster, of the courts of Scotland, 
of tile courts of Ireland, of this vei-j' Master of tlie Rolls about whom we 
are debating. Surely, if the noble lord’s principle be a sound one, it is 
not with tlie Master of the Rolls but with the House of Peers that we 
ought to begin. For, beyond all disjiute, it is more important that the 
court above should be constituted on sound principles than that the court 
below should be so constituted. If the blaster of the Rolls goes wrong, 
tiie House of Peers may correct his errors. But who is to correct the errom 
of the House of Peers? All these considerations the noble lord overlooks, 
He is quite n illing that the peers shall sit in the morning as judges, shall 
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t’olorminc questions aftectiiig tlic property, tlie liberty, the cli’ar.aclcr of 
tile Queen's subjects, shall detenniiie those questions in the last resort, 
shall overnile the rlecisinns of all the other tribunals in the country ; and 
that then, in the afternoon, these same noble persons shall meet as poli- 
ticians, and shall debate, sometimes rather sharply, sometimes in a style 
which we dare not imitate for fear that you. Sir, should call us to order, 
about the Canadian Clergy Resen'cs, the Irish National Schools, the 
Disabilities of the Jews, the Government of India. I do not blame the 
noiile lord for not attempting to niter lliis state of things. We cannot 
alter it, 1 know, without taking up the foundations of our constitution. 
Hut is it not absurd, while we live under such a coii-stitution, while, 
throughout our avhule .system from top to bottom, political functions and 
judicial functions are combined, to single out, not on any special ground, 
Inil merely at random, one judge from a crowd of judges, and to e.vchule 
liim, not from all political assemblies, but merely fiom one political as- 
sembly ? Was tbeie ever such a mummery as the cariying of this hill to 
the other House will he, if, unfortunately, it .should he carried thither. 
'J'he noble, lord, himself, I have no doubt, a magistrate, liimsclf at once a 
judge and a politician, accompanied by several gentlemen who are at once 
judges ami politicians, will go to the bar of the Loids, who arc all at once 
judges and politicians, will deliver the bill into the li.ands of the Chan- 
cellor, who is at once the chief judge of the realm and a Cabinet jtfiiiister, 
and will return hither proud of liaviiig purified the admiiiislration of 
ju.s'.icc from the taint of politics. 

No, Sir, no ; for the purpose of purifying the administration of justice 
this hill is utleily impotent. It will be effectual for one pnrixise, and for 
one luirpo'o only, for the purpose of weahening and degrading the Ilou-'e 
of Commons. This is not the fn^st time that an attempt ha-s been made, 
under .specious pretexts, to lower the character and imp.air the efficiency 
of the assembly wliich represents the great body of the nation. More 
than a hundred ami fifty years ngo there w.i.s a gcneial ciy that the 
number of placemen in I’arliament w.as too great. No iloubt. Sir, 
the niimhcr was- too great : the evil rcqiiia’d a remedy : hut some 
i.ash and .short-sighted though prob.ably well nicnning men, proposed 
a remedy which would have produccil far more evil than it would have 
lemoved. They inserted in the Act of fictticment a clause provid- 
ing that no person who held any office tinder the Crown .'■liould sit in tin's 
House. The cl.ause w.Ts not to lake effect till the House of Hanover 
should come to the throne ; -and, happily for the countr}', before the House 
of Hanover came to the throne, the clause was i-epcaled. Had it not 
born repealed, tlie Act of -Settlement would have been, not a ble.ssing, but 
a cm ■-e to the country. There was no w.int, indeed, of plausible and popu- 
lar comiiioiiplaces in favour of this clause. No man, it was said, can serve 
two masters. A courtier cannot he a good guardian of public liberty. A 
mnii who derives his subsistence from the taxes cannot be trusted tocbeck 
the pulilic expenditure. You will never have purity, you will never have 
economy, till the stewards of the nation are independent of the Crown, and 
dependent only on their constituents. Yes ; all this sounded well : liut what 
man of.seiise'now doubts that the effect of a kaw c.xcludiiig all official men 
from this House would have been to depress tbat biancb of ibe legislature 
which sjiriiigs from the people, and to increase the power and consideration 
of the hereditary aristocracy ? The whole administration would have been 
in the hands of peers. The chief object of every eminent Commoner would 
have been to obtain a peerage. As soon as any man had gained sudidistinc- 
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lion here by his eloquence and knowledge that he was selected to fill the 
post of Chancellor of the Exchequer, Secretary of State, or First Lord of the 
Admiralty, he would instantly have turned his back on what would then 
indeed have been emphatically the Lower House, and would have gone to 
that chamber in whicli alone it would have been possible for him fully to 
display his abilities and fully to gratify his ambition. Walpole and Pul- 
leney, the fir.st Pitt and the second Pitt, Fox, Windham, Canning, Peel; 
all the men whose memory is inseparably associated with this House, all 
the men of whose names we think with pride as we pass thiough St" 
Stephen’s Hall, the place of their contentions and their triumphs, would, 
in the vigour and prime of life, have become Barons and Viscounts. The 
great conflict of parties would have been transferred ftom the Commons - 
to the Lords. It would have been impossible for an assembly, in which 
not a single statesman of great fame, authority, and experience in impor- 
tant affairs would have been found, to hold its omi against an assembly 
in which all our eminent politicians and orators would have been collected. 
All England, all Europe, would have been reading with breathless interest 
the debates of the peers, and looking with anxiety for the divisions of the 
peers, while we, instead of discussing high questions oT state, and giving 
a general direction to the whole domestic and foreign policy of the realm, 
should have been settling the details of canal bills and tunipike bills. 

The noble lord, the Member for Kent, does irot, it is true, propose so 
extensive and important a change as that which the authois of the Act of 
Settlement wished to make. But the tendency of this bill is, beyond .ill. 
doubt, to make this House less capable than it once was, and less capable 
than the other House now is, of discharging some of the most important 
duties of a legislative assembly. 

Of the duties of a legislative assembly, the noble lord, and some of those 
gentlemen who support Iris bill, seem to me to have formed a very imper- 
fect notion. They argue as if the only business of the House of Commons 
was to turn one set of men out of place, and to bring another set into 
place ; as if a judge could find no employment here but factious wang-' 
ling. Sir, it is not so. There are extensive and peaceful provinces of 
parliamentary business far removed from the fields of battle where hostile 
parties encounter each other. A great jurist, -seated among us, might, 
without taking any prominent pait in the strife between the Ministry and 
the Opposition, render to his country most valuable service, and earn for 
himself an imperishable name. Nor was there ever a time when the as- 
sistance of such a jurist was more needed, or was more likely to be justly 
appreciated, than at present. No observant man can fail to perceive that 
there is in the public mind a general, a growing, an earnest, and at the 
same time, I must say, a most sober and re.asonab]e desire for extensive 
law reform. I hope and believe that, for some time to come, no year will 
pass without progress in law reform ; and I hold that of all law reformers 
the best is a learned, upright, and laige-minded judge. At such a time 
It is that we are called upon to shut the door of this House against the 
last great judicial functionary to whom the unwise legislation of former 
parliaments has left it open. In the meantime the other House is open to 
him. It is open to all the other judges who are not suffered to sit here. 

It is open. to the Judge of the Admiralty Court, whom the noble lord," 
twelve or thirteen years ago, prevailed on us, in an unlucky hour, to ex- 
clude. In the other House is the Lord Chancellor, and several retired 
Chancellors, a Lord Chief Justice, and sever.al retired Chief Justices. 
The Queen may place there to-morrow the Chief Baron, the two Lords Jus- 
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tices, the three Vice Cliancellors, the very Itlaster of the Rolls about 
whom we are debating : and we, as if we were not already too weak for the 
discharge of our functions, are trying to weaken ourselves still more. I 
harbour no unfriendly feeling towards the Lords. I anticipate no conflict 
with them. , But it is not fit that we should be unable to bear an equal 
part with them in the great work of improving and digesting the law. 
It is not fit that we should be under the necessity of placing implicit 
confidence|in their superior wisdom, and of registering without amendment, 
any bill which they may send us. To that humiliating situation we are, I 
grieve to say, fast approaching. I was much struck by a circumstance 
which occurred a few days ago. 1 heard the honourable hlember for 
hlontrose, who, by the by, is one of the supporters of this bill, urge the 
House to pass the Combination Bill, for a most e.xtraordinary reason. 
“ We really,” he said, *' cannot tell how the law about combinations of 
workmen at present stands ; and, not knowing how the law at present 
stands, we are quite incompetent to decide whether it ought to be altered. 
Let us send the bill up to the Lords. They understand these things. 
We do not. There are Chancellors, and e.\--Chancellors, and Judges 
among them. No doubt tliey will do what is proper ; and I shall 
acquiesce in their decision.” Why, Sir, did ever any legislative assembly 
abdicate its functions in so humiliating a manner? Is it not strange that 
a gentleman, distinguished by his love of popular institutions, and by the 
jealousy with which he regards the aristocracy, should gravely propose 
that, on a subject which interests and excites hundreds of thousands of 
our constituents, we .should declare ourselves incompetent to form an 
opinion, and beg the Lords to tell us what we ought to do? And is it not 
stranger still that, while he admits the incompetence of the House to dis- 
charge some of its most important functions, and while he attributes that 
incompetenee to the want of judicial assistance, he should yet wish to 
shut out of the House the only high judieial functionary who is now per- 
mitted to come into it? 

But, says the honourable Member for Montrose, the Master of the 
Rolls lias duties to perform which, if properly performed, will leave him 
no leisure for attendance in this House : it is important that there should 
be a division of labour : no man can do two things well ; and, if we 
suffer a judge to be a member of Parliament, we shall have both a bad 
member of Parliament and a bad judge. 

• Now, Sir, if this argument proves anything, it proves that the blaster 
of the Rolls, and indeed all the other judges, ought to be excluded from 
the House of Lords as well as from the House of Commons. But I 
deny that the argument is of any weight. The division of labour has its 
disadvantages as well as its advantages. In operations merely mechani- 
cal you can hardly carry the subdivision too far ; but you may very easily 
carry it too far in operations which require the exercise of high intellec- 
tual powers. It is quite true, as Adam Smith tells us, that a pin will be 
best made when one man does nothing but cut the wire, when another 
does nothing but mould the head, when a third does nothing but sharpen 
the point. But it is not true that Michael Angelo would have been a 
greater painter if he had not been a sculptor : it is not true that Newton 
would have been a greater experimental philosopher if he had not been a 
geometrician ; and it is not true that a man will be a worse lawgiver 
because he is a great judge. I believe that there is as close a connection 
between the functions of the judge and the functions of the lawgiver as 
between anatomy and surgery. Would it not be the height of absurdity 
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to lay down llie rule that nobody who dissected the dead should be 
allowed to operate on the living? The effect of such a division of 
labour -avould be tliat you would have nothing but bungling surgery ; 
and the effect of the division of labour which tlie honourable Member for 
Montrose recommends will be that we shall have plenty of bungling 
legislation. Who can be so well qualified to make laws and to mend 
laws as a man whose business is to interpret laws and to administer laws?’ 
As to this point I have great pleasure in citing an authority to which the 
honourable Memlier for Montrose will, I know, be disposed to pay the 
greatest deference ; the authority of hlr Bentham. Of Mr Bcntham’s 
moral and political speculations, I entertain, I must outi, a very mean 
opinion ; but I hold him in high esteem as a jurist. Among all his 
writings there is none which I value more than the treatise on Judicial 
Organization. In tliat excellent work he discusses the question whether 
a jjerson who holds a judicial office ought to be permitted to bold wilb 
It any other office. Mr Bentham aigues strongly and convincingly' 
against pluralities ; but he admits that there is one exception to the 
general rule. A judge, he says ought to be allowed to sit in the 
legislature as a representative of the people ; for the best school for a 
legislator is the judicial bench ; and the supply of legislative skill is in all 
societies so scanty that none of it can be spared. 

hly honourable friend, the Jfember for Surrey, has completely refuted 
another argument to which the noble lord, the hlember for Kent, appears 
to attach considerable impoitance. The noble lord conceives that no 
jjerson can enter this House ivithoiit stooping to practise arts which would 
ill become the grasnly of the judicial chaiacter. He spoke particulaily 
of what he called the jollifications usual at elections. Undoubtedly the 
festivities at elections are sometimes disgmeed by intemperance, and 
sometimes by buffoonery ; and 1 wish from the bottom of my heart that ’ 
intemperance and buffoonery were the worst means to 'which men, ' 
reputed upright and honouralile in private life, have resorted in order to 
obtain seats in the legislature. I should, indeed, be sorry if any Master 
of the Rolls should court the favour of the populace by plajdng the 
mountebank on the hustings or on tavern tables. Still more sorry should 
I be if any Idaster of the Rolls were to disgrace himself and his office by 
cmplojdng the ministry of the Frails and the Flewkers, by sending vile 
emissaries with false names, false addresses, and bags of sovereigns, to 
buy the votes of the poor. No donbt a Master of the Rolls ought to be 
free, not only from guilt, but from .suspicion. I have not hitherto men- 
tioned the present Mastei of the Rolls. I have not mentioned him 
because, in my opinion, tins question ought to be decided by general and 
not by personal considerations. I cannot, however, refiain from saying, 
with a confidence which springs from long and. intimate acquaintance, 
that my valued friend. Sir John Romilly, rvill never again sit in this 
House miless iie can come in by means very different from those by which 
he was turned out. But, Sir, are we prepared to say that no pemon can 
become a representative of the English people except by some sacrifice o? 
integrity, or at least of personal dignity? If it be so, \ve had indeed 
better think of setting out House in order. If it be so, the prospects' Of 
our country are dark indeed. How can England retain her place among 
the nations, if the assembly to which all her dearest interests are confided, 
the assembly v hich can, by a single vote, transfer the management of her 
affairs to new hands, and give a new direction to her Whole policy, foreigii 
and domestic, fin.ancial, commercial, and colonial, is closed against every 
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man who has rigid principles and a fine sense of decorum ? But it is not 
s6. Did that great judge, Sir Wiliiam Scott, lower his character by 
entering this House as MemlTer for the University of Oxford? Did Sir 
John Copley lower his character by entering this House as Member fOr 
the University of Cambridge ? But the universities, you say, are consti- 
tuent bodies of a very peculiar kind. Be 'it so. Then, by your 'own 
admission, there are a few seats in this House which eminent judges have 
filled and may fill without any unseemly condescension. But it would be 
most unjust, and in me, especially, most ungrateful, to compliment tlie 
universities at the expense of other constituent bodies. I am one of many 
members who know by experience that a generosity and a delicacy of 
sentiment which would do honour to any seat of learning may be found 
among the ten pound householders of our great cities. And) Sir, as to 
the counties, need we look fuither than to your chair? It is of as much 
importance that you should punctiliously preserve your dignity as that the 
Master of the Rolls should punctiliously presen’e his dignity. If j'oii had, 
at the last election, done anything inconsistent with the integrity, with the 
giravit)', with the suavity of temper which so eminently .qualify you to 
preside over our deliberations, your public usefulness woUld have been 
seriously diminislied. But the great county which does itself honour by 
sending you to the House required from )'ou nothing unbecoming your 
character, and would have felt itself degraded by your degradation. And _ 
what reason is there to doubt that other constituent bodies would act as 
justly and considerately towards a judge distinguished by uprightness and 
ability as Hampshire has acted towards yon ? 

‘ One very futile argument only remains to be noticed. It is said that 
We ought to he consistent ; and that, having turned the Judge of the 
Admiralty out of the House, we ought to send the Master of the Rolls 
after him. I admit, Sir, that our system is at present very anomalous. 
But it is better that a system should be anomalous than that it should be 
uniformly and consistently bad. You have entered on a wrong course. 
My advice is first that you stop, and secondly that you retrace your steps. 
The time is hot far distant when it will be necessary for ns to revise the 
constitution of this House. On that occasion, it will lie part of our 
duty to reconsider the nde which determines what public functionaries 
shall be admitted to sit here, and what public functionaries shall be ex- 
cluded. That nde is, I must say, singularly absurd. It is this, tiiat no 
person who holds any office created since the twenty-fifth of October, 
1705, shall be a rnember of the House of Commons. Nothing can lie 
more unreasonable or more inconvenient. In 1705, there were two 
Secietaries of State and two Under Secretaries. Consequently, to this 
day, only two Secretaries of State and two Under Secretaries can sit 
among us. . Suppose that the Home Secretary and the Colonial Secie- 
tary are members of this House, and that the office of Foreign Secretary 
becomes vacant. In that case, no member of this House, wliatever may 
be bis qualifications, his fame in diplomacy, bis knowledge of all the 
politics of the Courts of Europe, can be appointed. Her Slajesty must 
give the Admiralty to the commoner who is, of all her subjects, fittest 
for the Foreign Office, and the seals of the Foreign Office to some peer 
who would perhaps be fitter'for the Admiralty. Again, the Postmaster- 
General cannot sit in this House. Yet why not? He always^omes in 
and goes out n ith the Government : he is often a member of the Cabinet ; 
and I believe that he is, of all public functionaries, the Chancellor of the 
E.xchequer alone excepted, the one whom it would be most convenient to 
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liavc here. I earnestly hope that, before long, this rvhole subject wilt 
be taken into serious consideration. As to the judges, the rule -which I 
should ivish to see laid down is very simple. I would admit into this 
House any judge whom the people might elect, unless there were some 
special reason against admitting him. .There is a special reason against 
admitting any Irish or Scotch judge. Such a judge cannot attend this 
House without ceasing to attend his court. There is 'a special reason 
against admitting the Judges of the Queen's Bench and of the Common 
Pleas, and the Barons of the Exchequer. They are summoned to the 
House of Lords ; and they sit there ; their assistance is absolutely neces- 
sary to enable that House to discharge its functions as the highest court 
of appeal ; and it would manifestly be both inconvenient and derogatory 
to our dignity that members of our body should be at the beck and call 
of the peers. I see no special reason for excluding the Master of the 
Rolls ; and I would, therefore, leave our door open to him. I would 
open it to the Judge of the Admiralty, who has been most unsvisely - 
excluded. I would open it to other great judicial officers who are now 
excluded solely because their offices did not exist in 1705, parlicuiarly to 
the two Lords Justices, and the three Vice Chancellors. In this way, 
we should, I am convinced, greatly facilitate the important and arduous 
work of law reform ; we shoidd raise the character of this House : and I 
need not ^i.y that with the character of this House' must rise or fall the' 
estimation in which representative institutions are held throughout the 
world. But, whether the extensive changes which I have recommended 
shall be thought desirable or not, I trust that we shall reject the bill of 
the noble lord. I address myself to the Conservative members on. your 
left hand ; and I ask them whether they are prepared to alter, on grounds 
pmely theoretical, a system which has lasted during twenty generations 
without producing the smallest practical evil, I turn to the 'Liberal 
members on this side ; and I ask them whether they are prepared to 
lower the reputation and to impair the efficiency of that branch of the 
legislature which springs from the people. Eor myself. Sir, I'hope that 
I am at once a Liberal and a Conservative politician ; and, in both char- 
acters, I shall give a clear and conscientious vote in favour of the amend- 
ment moved by my honourable friend. 
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Cottabus, the Athenian game of, 15. 

Couthon, becomes a member of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, 330. His exe- 
cution, 321. 

Cowley, Mr Abraham, and Mr John Mil- 
ton, conversation between, touching the 
great Civil War, 59. 

Criticism, verbal, 72. Improvement of the 
.science of criticism, 113. The critical 
and poetical faculty distinct and imeom- 
patible, J15. 

Cyrus, Xenophon’s Tafe of, its character, 
141. 
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DANTE. 

D ante, criticism on, 32, His first ad- 
venture in the popular tonjjue, 32« 
Influences of the times in ^hich he lived 
upon his works, 35. His love of Bea- 
trice, 38. His despair of happiness on 
earth, 38. Close connection between his 
intellectual and moral character, 38. 
Compared with Milton, 38. His meta- 
phors and comparisons, 38, 39. Little 
impression made by the forms of the 
external world upon him, 40. Fascina- 
jtion revolting and nauseous images had 
for his mind, 42, His use of ancient 
mythology in his poems, 42, His idolatry 
of Virgil, 42. Excellence of his style, 
43. Remarks upon the translations of 
the Divine Comedy, 43, 44* .His vener- 
ation for writers inferior to himself, 109. 
How regarded by the Italians of the 
fourteenth century, 109 
Danton, character of, 286 Hisdeath, 313, 
David, 2^1. d*Angers, the sculptor, his part 
m the Memoirs of Bertrand Barere, 285. ! 
Dc Foe, effect of his Robinson Crusoe 
on the imagination of the child and the 1 
judgment of the man. 110. ! 

Demennlle, the Jacobin, betrayed by his 
friend Barcre, 331. ^ ! 

Democracy, a pure, 91. Mr MiU’s view of | 
a pure .and direct, 163. ^ 1 

Demosthenes, compared by Mr-Mitford to | 
>Eschines, 97, 98 His irresistible elo- 
quence, 99. I 

Denham, Sir John, character of his poetry, 
7x8. 

Denis, St, Abbey of, laid waste by Barere, 

"Bennis, St, and St George, in the Water, 
some Account of the Lawsuit between 
the Parishes of,*’ 54- 

Deserted Village of Oliver Goldsmith, 367. 
Desmoulins, Camille, his attack on the 
Reign of Terror, 313. Reply of Barere, 
313. 

1 ) esmouHns, M rs, in DrJ ohnson*s house, 389. 
Despotic rulers, 190. Theory of a despotic 
government, 212. 

Dies Irre, 443. 

Dionysius, his criticisms, 73. 

Diplomatic language used by the French 
Convention, 308. 

Directory, the Executive, of France, for- 
mation of, 326, 

Dissenters, persecution of the, by the 
C.ivaliers, 356. Relieved by Charles 
II., 358. Prosecutions consequent on 
the enterprise of Tilonmouth, 358. The 
Dissenters courted by the government 
of James IL, 360. 

Dissenters* Chapels Bill, Speech on, 658. 
Divine Comedy of Dante, tne great source 
of the power of the, 38. Remarks on 
the translations of the, 43, 44. 

Djerzar Pasha, his cruelty, 312. 
Doddington, Bubb, his kindness to Samuel 
Johnson, 381. 

Don Quixote, delight with which it is 
load, io>3 


ENGLAND. 

Dorset, Earl of, his poetry, 116. ' 

Drama, the old English, ti6 . Compared 
with that of Athens and France, ri6. 
Causes of the excellence of the English 
drama, 116, Superiority of dramatic to 
other works of imagination, 117. Ex- 
tinction of the drama by the Puritans 
117. The drama of the time of Charles 
II., 119. Dryden's plays, 121. 

Dryden, John, place assigned to him as a 
poet, 103. His merits and defects, 107, 
129, 130. Influence exercised by him 
on his age, 120. ^Two parts into which 
his life divides itself, 120 . His small 
pieces presented to patron^ 120. Cha- 
racter of his Annus Mirabilis, 121. His 
rhj'ming plays, i2r. His impossible 
men and women, 122, *123. His tendency 
to bombast, 124. His attempts at 
fairy imager>', 126. His incomparable 
reasonings in verse, *57. His art of 
producing rich effects by familiar words, 
128. Catholicity of his literary creed, 
128. Causes of the exaggeration which 
disfigure his panegyrics, 129. Character 
of his Hind and Panther, 130. And of 
his Absalom and Achitophel, 130. Com- 
pared with Juvenal, 130. what he 
would probably have accomplished in 
an epic poem, 131. ^Compared with 
Milton, 231. 

Dubois, Cardinal, his mode of dealing- 
wiih public petitions, 31 $> 

Dumont, M., review of his Souvenirs sur 
Mirabeau, 267. Serv’ices rendered by 
him to society, 267. His interpretation 
of Bentham’s works, 268. His view of 
the French Revolution, 269. His efforts 
to instruct the French mpolitical know- 
Ici^e, 271. Sketch of the character of 
Mirabeau, 283. Of Sieyes and Talley- 
rand, 284. And ofhisowTi character, 284. 

Dumourier, hts Girondist sympathies, 299. 
His defection, 303. 

Dundas, Henry, Lord Advocate, com- 
mencement of his friendship with Pitt, 
401. 

Dunning, i\Ir, joins the Whig opposition, 
400. 

Diiroc, General, his letter to Barere, 332. 

ADY, Dr, his advertisements, 185. 
Education, the, of the Athenians, 
76. Defects of their conversational 
education, 76. 

Edinburgh Election, speech at, 573. 

Education, Speech on, 734. 

Egotism, the pest of conversation, 45. 

^ Zest ^iven by it to UTiting, 45. 

Eleusinian Mysteries, the, 31. 

Ellcnborotigh, Lord, his Carmagnoles, 30S. 

Ellis, Wclbore, 401. 

England, revolution in the poetry’ of, T14. 
Mr Mill’s remarks on the British Con- 
stitution, 170. His view of the consti- 
tution of the English Government 272. 
Mr Sadler’s statement of the law of 
population in England, 232, 257. The 
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CnSTI.ES. 

English Revolution compared with the 
French, 271. Mildness of the revolution 
caused by the Reform Bill, 275, Makes 
war against France, 427. 

Epistles, Petrarch’s, 53. 

Epitaph on Henry’ Martyn, 435, 

• ' on Lord Williarn Bentmck, 468. 

on Sir Benjamin Heath JMalkm, 

' 4 ^ 9 - 

Epitaph on Lord Metcalfe, 470. 

Euphuism in England, 116. 

Euripides, mother of, 25, note. His Jesu- 
itical morality, 29, note. How regarded 
by Quintillian, 73. 

Evil, question of the origin of, in the world, 
228, 248. 

Exclusion of Judges from the House of 
Commons, Speech on, 763. 

F EDERALIS^^, the new crime of, in 
France, 302. Federalism as enter- 
tained by Barerc, 303. 

Fenelon, his principles of good govern- 
ment, as shown in his Telcmachus, 276. 
^Flu.vions, dhcovery of the method of, 106. 
Fortune, remedies for Good and Evil, 
Petrarch’s. 52. 

Fowler, Edward, John Banyan's ans'ver 
tOi 357* 

Fox, Charles James, his character, 400 
His great political error, 402. The 
King’s detestation of him, 404. Becomes 
Secretary of State under the Duke of 
Portland, 404. His India Bill, 406. His 
speeches, 4:1. 

Fragments ofa Roman Tale, i. 

France, character of the poetry of, 115. 
Characteristics of the personifications of 
the dr.ama of, ji6. Spirit excited in 
France at the time of the Revolution by 
some of the ancient historians. 145 
Burke’s char.acter of the French Repub- 
lic, 145. Population of, 254. Condition 
ofthe government of, in 1799,260, Stric- 
tures of M. Dumont on the National 
Assembly, 271. Infancy of political 
knowledge of the French at the period 
of the Revolution, 271. The English 
Revolution compared with the French, 
272. Arguments against the old mon- 
archy of France, 273^ The first com- 
pared with the second French.RcvoIution, 
274, Causes of the first Revolution, 276. 
Condition of France for eighty years 
previous to the Revolution, 293. Causes 
which immediately led to that event, 
293, Difficulties of the Constitution of 
1791, 296. The war with the continental 
coalition, 207. Effect of the Lc.aguc of 
Piliiitz on the position of the King, 297. 
Formation and meeting of the Conven- 
tion, 297. The two great parties of the 
Convention — the Girondists and the 
Mountain, 299. 300. Death of the King, 
300, 301. Policy of the Jacobins, ^2* 
The new crime of federalism, 302. De- 
fection of Dumourier and appointment 
of the Committee of Public Safety, 303, 


GOt.BSWlTtt. 

312. Irruption of th® tnob into the 
palace of the Tuileries, 304* Destruction 
of the Girondists, 309. Establishment of 
the Reign of 'Terror, 3^0* Condition of 
France during the reigfi of Louis XIV., 
276. And during that of Louis XV., 277, 
Fenelon’s principles of good govern- 
ment, 278. His views Jnconiprehenslble 
to his countrymen, ^8/ Loss to France 
on the death of the Duke of Burgundy, 

278. The Regency’ of Philip of Orleans, 

279. The Duke of Boufbon, 280. Down- 

ward course of the moriarchy, and indi- 
cations of the forthcofrung revolution, 
281. The Greek and poman models of 
the French legislators/ 283. Victories 
of France in 1704, 320. The memorable 
ninth of Thernudor, 321- Execution of 
Robespierre and his accomplices, 321. 
End of the Jacobin dotpinion in France, 
321. 326. Condition of the nation .Ttthis 
period, 323. Formation of the Consti- 
tution of 3795, 326. Bonaparte’s return 
from Egypt and assumption of absolute 
power. 327 Political J'pics in France, 
330, 331. Defeatof Napoleon at Water- 
loo, 335. The Chamber of Representa- 
tives, 33$. The Royalist Chamber under 
theBot.ibons, 336. Rev«ewot fnepo’ficy 
of the Jacobins, 338. ^Var declar^ed by 
England against, 427. , ^ ■ 

French Academy, its services to litera- 
ture, IX. 

Froissart, character of his history’, 149. 

G arrick, David, relation between 
him and his old master Johnson, 380. 
A member of the Literary Club, 387. 
Garth, Dr, insults Benrioy and extols 
Boyle, 346. 

Gates of Somnauth, the. Speech on, 630. 
Gaudet, the Girondist, his execution, 309. 
Gcnsonn6, the Girondist leader, 298. His 
trial, 309. His death, 309. . [a? X56. 

Gcolog^^t, Bishop Watsop’s description of 
George III., histre.itmentofhis ministers, 
Georgies, Political, 458. 1415- 

Germaine. Lord George, 401- 
Gibbon, Edward, charges brought against 
him as a historian, 154. His part in The 
Club, 387. ^ 

Girondists, orBrlssotines, B.arerc s account 
of the proceedings against the. 290. 
Sketch of the political party’ so called, 
299. Its struggles with the Mountain, 
302. Accusation brought against the 
leaders of the party’, 302. Defeated by 
the Mountain, 304. Impeached by their 
late colleague Barcre, 30^- Their tnal, 
308. Their fate, 309. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, his birth and early life, ■ 
362. His first schoolrpaster, 362. His 
personal appearance, 363. His college 
life, 363. Death ofhis father, 3^3* 
attempts at the church, low, and physic, 
363, 364. His rambles on foot through 
Flanders, France, and Switzcrmnd, 364. 
His disregard of truth, 364- His return 
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COMER CHEPHORAOD. 
to England, and desperate expedients to 
to obtain a living, 364, His literary 
drudgery', 365. Character of his worhs. 
365. Intioduccd to Johnson, 363. One 
of the origmal members of The Club, 
365. l^emovcs from lircakncck Steps to 
the Temple, 365. Story of the publica- 
tion of the Vicar of Wakefield, 366. His 
Traveller^ His Dramas, 367. His 
Deserted nlbge, His She Stoops 
to Conquer, 368. His Histories^ 568. 
His arts of selection and condensation, 
36s. His intimacy ith the great talkers 
of the 3^ His conversational 

powers, 3^. How regarded by his as- 
sociates, 3^. His virtues and vices, 
369, 370. His death, 370. His ceno- 
taph m Westminster Abbey, ^71- His 
biographers, 371, His part in The Club, 
386. 

Comer Chephoraod, King of Babylon, 
apologue of, 13- 

Goodnatured 2 vlan, the, of Oliver Gold- 
smith, 367. 

Government of India, Speech on, 551. 

Government, properconditions of a good, 91. 
Review of iMr Mill's Essays on, &c., 160. 
His chapter on the ends of government, 
163. And on the means, 163. HU view 

of a ’ ("jy 

an b 

264* . 

in the mathematical form, x66. Govern- 
ment according to Mr Mill only neces- 
sary to prevent men from plundering 
each other, 267 His argument that no 
combination of the three simple forms of 
government can exist, ^ 168. His remarks 
on the British constitution, 269. His 
hope for mankind in the government of 
a representative body, 172. The real 
security of men against bad government, 
3 J 2 * Mr Mill’s views as to the qualifi- 
cations of s oters for representatives, J74. 
The desire of the poor majority to plun- 
der the rich minority, 176. Effects 
which a general spoliation of the rich 
would produce, 178. Method of arriv- 
ing at a just conclusion on the subject of 
the sconce of government, 181. Mr 
Bentham's defence of ]\Ir Mill’s Essays, 
184. Deduction of the theor>' of govern- 
ment from the principles of human na- 
ture, 196. Remarks on the Utilitarian 
theory of government, 298. Mode of 
iracV.ing the latent principle of good 
government, 207. Checks in political 
institutions, aio. Power, 211. Consti- 
tution of the English government, 222 

Greece, rcMcw of MrTiIitford's History of, 
87.^ Gross ignorance of the modem his- 
torians of Greece, 88. The imaginative 
and critical schools of poetry 111, 1x4. 

Greeks, domestic habits of the, 40. Change 
in their temper at the close of the Pelo- 

f ionrcsian war, 136, Character of their 
ashiomiblc logi^ 136. Causes of the 
exclusive spirit of the Oreck5,’i49, 250. 


HOOLE. 

H -ALL, Robertj his eloquence, 357. 

Hamlet, causes of its power and 
innuence, 4 t* 

Happiness, principle of the greatest, of the 
greatest number examined, 199-202. Tlie . 
most elevated station the principle is ever 
likely to attain, 201, 202. The West- 
minster Reviewer’s defence of the 
‘‘greatest happiness principle,’’ 216. 
Hayley, his translation of the Divine 
Comedy of Dante, 43, 

Heal, Lord Bacon's mode of tracking the 
principle of, 207. 

Hebert, the Jacobin, his vile character, 307. 
Accuses the Girondists before the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, 309. 

Hebrides, Johnson’s visit to the, 389. 
Herodotus, character of his history, 134. 
His faults, rsfi. Character of the people 
for whom the book was composed, 136. 
His history compared with that of _ 
Thucydides, 137. Herodotus regarded 
as a delineator of character, 14E. 

Heron, Robert, his drama of News from 
Camperdown, 246. ^ , 

Hervey, 'Henry, his kindness to Samuel 
Johnson, 374, 376. 

Hn^tory, Mr Mitford’s views of, 99. The , 
true domain of history, joo, tot. Qunli- 
ficationsnccessary forvyriting, 133. The 
history of Herodotus, 234. Tha{ of 
XhtJcydidcs, 137. Johnson’s remarks '■ 
on history, 337. Xenophon’s history, 
X4T. Polybius and Arrian, 241. Chai- 
acter of the historians of the Plutarch 
class, 242, 243, English classical asso- 
ciations and names compared with those 
of the ancients, 143, 244. Spirit excited 
ill England and in France by the writers 
of the Plutarch class, 144. Livy, 145. 
Ccesar, 146. Sallust, 146. Tacitus, 147. 
Merits and defects of modern historians, 
148^ 149 Froissart, Machiavelli, and 
Guicciardini, 149. Effect of the inven- 
tion of printing, 149. Causes of the 
exclusiveness of the Greeks and Romans, 
149-2 51. Effect oCthe victory of Chris- 
tianity over paganism, 252. EstablisU- 
ment of the balance of moral and intel- 
lectual innuence in Europe, 152. The 
ifppcies of rnisrepresetuation which 
abounds most in modem historians, 153. 
Hume, Gibbon, and hlitford, 154. Ne- 
glect of theartof narration, 255. Effect 
of historical reading compared to that 
produced by foreign travel, 157. Char-^ ' 
acter of the perfect historian, 257, 158. 
Instruction derived from the productions 
of such a writer, 259 

Hoche, General, refuses to obey the cruel 
decree of the Convention, 319. 

Holy War, Bunyan’s, 359 
Homer, intense desire to know something of 
Aim, 45. QuintilIian’scrittcismson,73. His 
inappropriate epithets, zar. His descrip 
tioiiofHcctoratthcGrccian wall, 225, 12b. 
Hoole, the meiJphvsical tailor, Ills friend-* 
Ship with Samuel Johnson, 378, 
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)107?Acn. 

Horaccj his comparison oC poems to certain 
paintincjs, 77. 

Hume, HaMd, charges brought against 
•Wiim as a historian, 

Hyder Aly, his successes, 399. 

I DLER, Johnston’s publication of the, 
3S3- . 

Imagination and judgment, no, nr. 
Rower of the imaginauon iaa barbarous 
age, 112. 

SnauRura^ Speech at Ghisgow Cohege, 74^. 
India Bill, rox’s, 406. 

Inferno, l‘)anie’s, character of the, 38-40 
Ireland, William Pitt the fir^t Engli'^K min- 
ister who formed great dcsigub for the 
benefit of Ireland, 422. 

Isocrates, his defence of oligarchy nnd 
tyranny, t;S. [32. 

IiaPan language, Dante’s first worl: on the, 
Italian Writers, Criticisms on the Principal, 
32. Dante, 32. Petrarch, 44. 

Italy, revolution of the poetry of. 114. 
Alonti’s imiution of the style of Dante, 
124. 

T ACOBINS of Paris, policy of the, 302. 

J Excesses of the, 302, 303. Materials 
of which the party was composed, 309, 
3T0. Their cruchics m Paris and in the 
provinces, 311. Review of the policy of 
the Jacobins, 338. 

Jacobite, Epitaph on .a, 463. 

Jacobites rciival of their spirits in 1721, 
349. Plan fora Jacobite insurreetjon, 349 
Jenyns, Soamc, Dr Johnson's review of 
his Inquiry into the Nature and Origin 
of Evil, 383. 

Jewish Disabilities Speech on, 544/ 

Jews, the sacred books of the, unkpoivn to 1 
the Romans, 151. 

Johnson, Dr Samuel, his contemptuous , 
derision of the cisilisation of the Athen- 
ians, 75. His remark on history and 
historians, 137. Oliver Goldsmith intro- 
duced to, 365. Story of the publication 
of tlie Vicar of Wakefield, 366. Johnson's 
Virth and early YiTc, 372. ‘HisTallicr, 372. 
Goes to Oxford, 373. His attainineni'. 
at this time, 373. His struggles with 
poverty, 373-376- Becomes an, incur- 
able lij’pochondriac, 374. His literary 
drudgery, 374. His marriage, 37$- His 
school near Lichfield, 373. Sets out for 
London, 375. Effect of his privation*, on 
his temper and deportment, 376. 
gaged on the "Gcmicman's M.ignzinc," 
376. His political opinion*;, 377- Di’' 
Jacobite vieus, 377. His poem of ^Lon- 
don, 37B. His associates, 378. ^ His life 
of Richard Savage, 379- His Dictionary, 
379 Hts treatment by Lord Chesterfield, 
379. His Vanity of Human Wishes 
compared with the Satire of Juvenal, 
379. Relation between him and his 
piipil David Garrick, 380. Irene brought 
out, 3&0 Publication and reception of 
tile Rambler, 381, Dcathof Mrs JohiiNon, 


, LINCOLN CATHCDRAL. 
aSt. Publication of the Dictionary, 382. 
His review of Soame Jenyns’s Inquiry 
into the Nature and Origin of Evil, '383. 
His Idler, 383. Death of his mother, 
383. Circumstances under which Rasse- 
las was published, 383. His hatred of 
the Whigs, 384. Accepts a pension of 
three hundred a year, 384. His belief in 
ghosts, 385. Publication of his edition 
of Shakespeare’s works, 385. Honours 
conferred upon liim, 386 His colloquial 
talents 3B6. Hjs predom'inancc in The 
Club, 386. His biographer, James Bos- 
well, 387. The inmates of his house 
near Fleet Street, 388. His visit to the 
Hebrides, 389. His prejudice against 
the Scotch, 3^. His exposure of Mac- 
pherson’s forgery of Fingal, 350. His 
Taxation no Tyrannj’-, 391. His lives of 
the Poets, 391, 392. His declining years, 
392. Ills death, 394. 

Jonn<on, Michael, of Lichfield, 372.^ 

Jones, Sir William, his part in the Literary 
Club, 387. 

Judgment and imagination, no, iir. 

Julian, the Emperor, his partiality for the 
Greek language, 150. 

Jurisprudence, .Mr Benlham's reduction 
of, to a science, ^67, 268. 

Jur>*man, the stipend of an Athenian, 17. 

Just, Saint, expatiaies on tin* guilt of 
Vcrgniaud and PtTion, 307, Becomes a 
member of the Committee of Public 
Safeij', 320. His doom, 313. His exe- 
cution, 32X. 

Juvenal compared with Drx’dcn, 129. His 
satire compared .with that of Samuel 
Johnson, 379. 

K ing, the, in the Athenian demo- 
cracy, 31, note. 

1 Richer, General, refuses to obey the cruel 
decree of the Convention, 319. 

L ACED/KMON, causes of the silent 
but rapid dow nfall of, 79, note. '1‘lie 
development of merit prevented by the 
laxYS of, 92, Her foreign pobey and 
domestic institutions, 93. Her govern- 
ment compared with that of Athens, 94. 
Her helots, 97. 

Laiigton, Bennet, a member of the Literary 
Club, 387. 

Latin works of Petrarch, the, 53. 

Lebon, the Jacobin, his crimes defended 
by Barcrc, 313, 314. Placed under 
arrest, 323. 

Lcvcit, Robert, the quack doctor, 389.^ 
Liberty, how regarded by the later ancient 
writers, 89. How regarded by liislorians 
of the Plutarch class, 142. Peculiar 
and essentially Englisli character of 
English liberty, 243, 144. Political, 
views W'ith which it was regarded by the 
F rcnch legislators of the Revolution, 283, 
Lies, various kinds of, 288. 

Lincoln Caihcdr.il, story of the painted 
window of, 158. 
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False principles upon tx’hich Jils theory 
rests, 160. Precision of his arguments 
and dryness of his style, i6x. His a 
/•ricri method of reasoning, 162. Curious 
instances of his peculiar turn of mind, 
162. His views of democracy, oligarchy, 
and monarchy, 265, 264. His fallacies, 
J65 et seq. His proposed government 
by a representative body, 174. His pro- 
posal of universal suffrage, but for males 
only, 174. The effects which a general 
spoliation of the rich would engender, 
277. His remarhs on the influence of the 
middle rank, 179. Review of the West- 
minster Reviewer’s defence of i^Ir hlin, 
184-204- 

Milton, John, compared with Dante. 39. 
Milton, Mr John, and Mr Abraham 
Cowley, conversation between, touching 
the great Civil War, 59. His great mo- 
dem epic, 119 Dr3*den*s admiration for 
^ his genius, 128, 

at the Restoration, 336. Mirabeau, Souvenirs sur.^tc., M. Dumont’s 

Ijove, honourable and chivalrous, im- ' renew of, 267 hi- Dumont’s picture of 
known to the Greeks, 46. The passion Mirabeau in the National Assembly, 283. 

as delineated in the Roman poet<4 46. hlirabcau compared to Wilkes, 283. 

What is implied in the modem sense of And to the Eojl of Chatham, 284. 

the word love, 46. Change undergone Mitford, Mr, criticism on his History of 
in the nature of the passion of love in Greece, 87. His principal characteristic 

the middle ages, 46. as a historian, 88. Errors of almost all 

Lycurgus, his mistaken principles of legis- the most modern historians of'Greece, 

lacion, 94. His system of domestic 83. Estimation in which the later 

slavery, 97 ancient writers have been held, 89 Dif- 

Ijyons, cruelties of the Jacobins at, 311. ferenccs between hir Mitford and the 

Barere’s proposal to uttcrlj' annihilate historians ivho have preceded him, 90. 

it, 313 His love of singularity, His hatred 

Lysander, depressed by the constitution of of democracy, 91, And love of the oli- 

Lycurgus, 92. garchicnl form of government, 92. His 

illogical inferences and false statements 

M ACFLECNOE, of Dr^'den, charac- His inconsistency v,’iih himself, 99. 

ter of the, 231 liis deficiencies, ^ 100, Charges of 

Machiavelli, character of his history', 149. misrepresentation brought against him 
Maepherson, his forgery of Fingal, 390. as a historian, 254, 155 
Threatens Dr Johnson, 39a Monarchical form of government, Mr Mill's 

Malkin, SirBcnjaminHcath, epitaph on, 469 view of a, 164 

Malthus Mr, attacked by ^Ir Sadler, 227. Monconlour, the Battle of, 438. 

Man, the contemplation ofi the noblest Mountain, .sketch of the party in the 
earthly object of man, 40, 41. French Convention so called, 300. Vote's 

Mamt, nis murmurs against Barere, 305. for the death of the King, 301. Its vic- 
His death, 305, note. tory over the Girondists, 303. Tyranny 

Marcellus, the counterfeit oration for, 344. of the Mountain, 304 et seg. Violence 
Marie Antoinette, Queen, Barcre’s account of public opinion against it, 323. 

of the death of, 285. Brought before the 

Revolutionary Tribunal on the motion of "^TASEBY, the Battle of, 438. 

BarSre, 307. Her execution, 307. J.\ NationalAssemblj’, the French, 271. 

Martyn, Henrj*, epitaph on, 435. Mr Burke’s character of them, 272. hi. 

Maynooth, Speech on, 680. ' Dumont’s picture of the Assembly, 283. 

hicdical science, Petrardh’s invectii’cs on Nollckens, his cenotaph of Oliver Go)d- 
the, S3. smith in Westminster Abbey, 371. 

Melville, Lord, his impeachment, 428. Noncomformists, relief of, by Charles IT., 
Memoirs, |)0pularity of, as compared with 358. 

that of hiitorj’, 155, 156. North, Lord, and the American difficul- 

M^vtortal Aniibrifanniqtir, the, of tics, 402. Resignation of his ministrj', 
Barerc, 332, 333. 401. The Coalition, 403, 404. End of 

Metaphors, Dante’s, 40. the Coalition, 407. ’ 

Metcalfe, Lord, Epitaph on, 470. 

Mill, Mr, review x)f his Essays on Govern- DE on St Cecilia’s Day of Dryden ; 
meut, &c , 260. His utilitarianism, 2C0, its character, 232. 


LITERARV MAGAZINE. 

Literary hlagazine, Johnson’s contribu- 
tions to the, 383 

Literature, on the Royal Society of, lo^ 

Literature, ancient, proper examinarion 
of, 75- State of literature as a calling, 
in the last centurj’, 375. 

Literature of Britain, the, Speech on. 
729. 

Liv3% his faults and merits as a historian, 
US 

London, blessing of the great fire of, 152. 
Riots in, in 1780, 400. 

Longinus, criticism on his work on the 
“Sublime,” 73. 

Louis XIV., his bitter lamentations of his 
former extravagances, 277. His charac- 
ter as a king, 276. 

Louis XV., condition of France when he I 
came to the throne, 277, 278. 1 

Louis XY I., his character, 296. Hisposi- I 
tion in 1792, 297. His death, 300, 301. 1 

Louis XVIIL. lenicnev of his eovernment 1 
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01eron,Barere, Eiilaud, and Collot d*Her- 
bois imprisoned at, 325, 326. 

Oligarchy, Mr Mitford’s love of pure, 92. 
Examination of this sentiment, 92. The 
growth of genius always stunted by oli- 
garchy, 92. Mr Mill’s view of an oligar- 
chical form of government, 164. 

Opinion, good, of the public, causes of our 
regard for the, 165, 

Orators, Athenian, 72* 

Oratory: Excellence to which eloquence 
attained at Athens, 75* Circumstances 
favourable to this result, 77. Principles 
upon which poetry is to be estimated, 77. 
Causes of the difference between the 
English and Athenian orators, 77. The 
history of eloquence at Athens,^ 78. 
Speeches of the ancients, as transmitted 
to us by Thucydides, 78. Period during 
^Yhich eloquence flourished most at 
Athens, 78. Coincidence between the 
progress of the art of war and that of 
oratory, 79. The irresistible eloquence 
of Demosthenes, 99. The oratory of 
Pitt and Fox, 410, 411. 

Orestes, the Greek highwayman, 17. 

Orleans, Philip, Duke of, character ofhim 
and of his Regency, 279, 280. 

Ossian, character of the poems of, 43. 

Ostracism, practice ot, nmong the Athen- 
ians, 9& 

Othello, causes of the power of, 40. 


P AGANISM, effect of the overthrow of, 
by Christianity, 152. 

Fallas, the birth-place of Oliver Goldsmith, 
362. 

Paradise, Dante’s, its principal merit, -43. 
Paraphrase of a pas-^age in the Chronicle 
of the Monk of St Gall, 467. 

Paris, policy of the Jacobins of, 302. Their 
excesses, 303- 

Parliamentary government, its advantages 
and disadvantages, 409. 

Parliamentary Reform, iapceches on, 483, 
493i 518, 530. 

Patronage, effect of, on literature, 120. 
Pausanias, his insanity, 94. 

Pauson, the Athenian painter, 15. 

Peers, question of the sterility of the, as a 
class, 262. 

Peirseus, disreputable character of, 15. 
People’s Charter, the, Speech on, 623. 
Pericles, his eloquence, 78. 

Petion, the Girondist, 299. Saint Just’s 
speech on his guilt, 307. His unfortu- 
\nate end, 309. 

Petrarch, influence of his poems on 
the .literature of Italy, 33, 34 ‘ 
cism on the works of, 44. Celebrity 
as a writer, 44. Causes of this, 44. 
45. Extraordinary sensation caused 
by his amatory verses, 47. Causes co- 
operating to spread his renown, 47. His 
coronation at Rome, 47, 48* His poeti- 
cal powers, 48. His genius, 49- Paucity 
of his thoughts, 49. His energy when 
speaking of the wrongs and degradation 
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of Italy, 49. His poems on religious 
subjects, 50. ^ Prevailing defect of his 
best compositions, 50. Remarks on his 
Latin writings, 52. 

letters 

lion of 

, , T^ shown 

( by Bentley, 345. 

Phillips, John, his monument refused ad- 
mission into Westminster Abbey, 129. 

Pilgrim's Progress, Bunyan’s history of 
the, 358. Its fame, 361. Attempts to 
improve and imitate' it, 361. 

Pilnitz, League of, effect of the, 279. 

Piozzi, Mrs, 388, 392, 393. 

Pisistratus, his eloquence, 78. 

Pitt, William, popular comparison of, with 
Mr Canning, 271. His birth and early 
life, 395, 3^. His preceptor Pretyman, 
397. His fondness for mathematics, 
397. His knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
397. And of modern literature, 39S. 
His delight in oratory, 398. Studies the 
law, 399. Goes into Parliament for 
Appleby, 399. Condition of the country 
at this period, 399. Pitt’s first speech in 
Parliament, 400. Declines the Vice- 
Treasurersbip of Ireland, 401. Courts 
the ultra-Whig party, 402. His advocacy 
of reform, 402. "Becomes Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at twenty-three years of 
403- xitt’s speech and Sheridan’s 
repartee, 404. His visit- to the Continent 
with William Wilberforce, 405. Ap- 
pointed First Lord of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 407. His 
difliculties and dangers, 407. His power, 
408, Review of his merits and defects, 
408. His reported speeches, 410. 
Character of his orator3?', 411. His 
private life, 412. His popularity, 412. 
His neglect of authors, 413, 414. His 
talents as a leader, 414. Effect of the 
French Revolution, 417. His love of 
peace and freedom, 419. Unjustly 
charged with apostasy, 419. Beginning 
of liis misfortunes, 420. His domestic 
policy, 422. His great designs for the 
benefit of Ireland, 422. His rupture 
with Addington, 425. His speech on 
the opening of the Session of 1S03, 426. 
Reconstructs the government on the 
resignation^ of the Addington ministry, 
428. Decline of his health, 429. His 
death, 430. ^ His public funeral, 431. 
Vote for paying his debts, 431. , Rev‘iew 
of his life, 432. Lines to his memory, 435. 

Plautus, translation from his Rudens, 466. 

Plutarch, class of historians of which he 
may be regarded as the head, 143. His 
delineation of character, 148* 

Poetry ; Horace’s comparison of poems to 
certain paintings, 77. Principles upon 
■which poetry is to be estimated, 77. 
Element by which poetry is poetrj’, 106, 
Frame of mind required by poetrj', 108. 
Absurdities of writers who attempt to 
give general rules for composition, loSv 
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The mechanical part of the art of poetry, 
xis Power of the iraapnatton in a 
barbarous age, 112. Periods of con- 
summate exccUencc "and of the decline 
'of poetry, 11:3. Age of critical poctry» 
113. Ibc imaginative school gradually 
fading into the critical, 114. The poets 
of Greece, 114. And of Rome, 115. 
Revolution of the poctn* of Italy, Spain, 
and England, 115. The critical and 
poetical faculties, distinct and incom- 
patible, 115. Excellence of English 
dramatic poetrj', 116. Extinction of the 
dramatic and ascendency of the fashion- 
able school of poetiy*, 1x7. Changes in 
the time of Charles il., 128, 129. Jolm 
Do’den, 120, et seg. 

Poets, the favourite themes of the, of the 
present day, 41. Catholicity of the 
orthodox poetical creed, 42. Why good 
poets are bad critics, 43. 

Police officer-^ of Athens, 17. 

Polybius, Ills ch«aracter ^ a historian, 141. 

Pomponius Atticus, his veneration tor 
Greek literature, 150. 

Pope, Alexander, condensation of the 
sense in his couplets, 78. His friendship 
tvith Bishop Atterbur)*, 549. Appears 
as a witness in favour of his friend, 350. 
His epitaph oh Atlerbury, 352. 

Population, review of Mr Sadler’s work 
on the law of, 226, His attack of ivlr 
Malthus, 227. His statement of the law of 
population, 231. Extremes of population 
and fecundity inwelbknown countries, 
231. Population of Enghand,* 231, 257. 
Of the United States of America, 243. 
Of France, 254, And of Prussia, 259. 

Portland, Duke of, formation of his Ad- 
ministration, 404. 

Portrait-painting compared with history, 
13S . 

Posterity, Epistle to, PetrarchV, 53. 

Power, senses inivnich the word maybe 
used, 222. Dependence of the Itappiness 
of nations on the real distribution of 
power, 213. 

Pretiunan, Bishop of Lincoln, 397, His 
life of William Pitt, 397. 

Printing, influence of, on*ihodern hiStoty, 
149- 

Prior, Matthew', his intimacy with Bishop 
Atterhurj', 349. 

IMze poems, character of, 12. 

Provcngal poets, their amatory compdsi- 
lions, 47. 

Prussia; Mr Sadler’s law' of population, as 
illustrated hy the census of Prussia, 259 

Psalmanaiar, George, his friendship Wath 
Samuel Johnson, 378. 

Purgaiorio, Dante’s, the simile of the sheep 
in the, 40. Incomparable style of the 
sixth canto of, 43. 

Puritans, their prohibition of theahical 
representations, 127. 

Q uakers, Bunj-an’s abhorrence of 
the, 357. 


' HOMANS. 

a uintiUian, his principles of criticism, 73. 
iiixote, the Spiritual, 361. 

ADICAL War Song, a, 436. 

Rambler, Johnson’s-, publication of 
the, 381. , , 

Rasselas, Johnson’^ arcumstanccs under 
which it W’as written, 383. Plan of the 
work, 383- 

Rc-clection to Parliament, Speech on, 753. 
Reform Bill, mildness of the icvolution of 
the, 274. * ^ 

Reform, Parliamentarj% Speeches on, 4S3, 
493* 502* 5^1. 518, 530. 

Regent, the Prince, and the King, 4x6. 
Rent, Doctrine of, 106 ' 

Repeal of Union with Ireland, Speech on, 

Representation, its value as a check on tlie 
governing few, 513. 

Revolution, the French, terms in w-hich it 
is spoken of by M. Dumont, 269. 
Revolution, the first and second French, 
271-276. Compared with the English, 
272. And with the American, 273. 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, his part in the Club, 
387* . , -- 

Rich: desire of the poor majority to plun- 
der the rich minority, 276. Effects which 
agcncml spoliation would produce, 178, 

Ricimrdson, Samuel, "his opinion of Ihe 
Rambler, 381. His kindness to Johnson, 
383- 

Robespierre, his power over the lives of his 
fcllow'ciiizcns, 21J. His character, 286. 
Regaled by Barere at a tavern on the 
day of the Queen’s death, 307. Atrocious 
decree of the Convention proposed by 
him, 300. Becomes one of the Committee 
of Public Safely, 3x0 Purpose of his 
celebrated fiendish decree, '320. Barerc’s 
panegjTic on Robespierre, 321 Barerc’s 
motion to pul Robespierre and his ac- 
complices to death, 322. Robespierre’s 
execution, 321. His character, 322, 
Rockingham, Charles Marquis of, at the 
head of the Whig opposition, 400 His 
adherents in the House of Commons, 
400. Becomes Prime Minister, 401, His 
death, 402. 

Roland, Madame, hcrtoiiragcand force of 
thought, 2^ Her execution, 309. 
Roland, the Girondist, 299. His w'lfc, 209. 
His fate, 309. 

Roman Tale, Fragments of a, 1. 

Romans, domestic habits of the, 46. Cha- 
racter of the poetr>' of the Romans, 115. 
Their regard for the language and litera- 
ture of Greece, 150. Their disregard of 
the satred books of- the Hebrews, 152. 
Their c.xclusive spirit, 151. The Roman 
empire of the time of Diocletian com- 
pared w'ith the Chinese empire, 151; Ef- 
lect of the victory of Christianity over 
paganism, 152. Purification of the Ro- 
man world by the invasion of the Bar- 
barians, 152. 
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ROUSSCAU. 

Rousse.in, his egotism and its success, 45. 
Royal Society of Literature, on the, 10, 
Rumford, Count, his proposition for feeding 
soldiers cheaply, 76. 

Russell, Lord WiHiam, his last saying, 144. 

S ACHEVERELL, 'prosecution of, 347. 
Sadler, Mr, review of his work on the 
Law of Population, 226. His style, 226, 
24&. And spirit, 227. His attach: on Air 
Alalthus, 227. His distinctions without 
a difference, 229. The great discovery 
by which he has vindicated the w’ays of 
Providence, 230. His refutation refuted, 
246. The motto on his title-page, 246.- 
His statements examined and refuted, 
247, a seq. 

Safety, Committee of Public, formation of 
the, in Paris, 304. Names of the persons 
composing the, 210. Character of the 
men composing the Committee, 3x2. Its 
crimes and blunders, 313. Robespierre’s 
Jiendish motion, 320. ^ , 

Sallust, his merits as a historian, 146. His 
conspiracy of Catiline, 146. j 

Satire of Juvenal and Dryden, 130. 

Savage, Richard, his career, 378, 379. 
Schoolmen, Lord Bacon’s description of 
the logomachies of the, of his time, 
197, 2X0. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his use of the rejected 
fragments of history, 158, 

Sermon in a Churchyard, 440. 

Shakspeare, William, lan^age he gives 
to his^ superhuman^ beings 39. His 
euphuism, 115.^ His dramas miracles 
of art, 116. HU exquisite imagery, 126. 
Publication of Johnson’s edition of the 
works of, 385. Character of the work, 
384, 386. 

Shelburne, William, Earl of, in the Whig 
opposition, 400. Placed by the King at 
the head of the Treasury, 40?, 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, his repartee 
to Pitt, 404. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, his dying thanksgiving, 

144. 

Sieves, the Abbe, M. Humont s sketch of 
the character of, 284. 

Similitudes, Dante’s, 40. 

Simon, Saint, his character and opinions, 
27S, 

Slaverj', Domestic, the cause of the 
^ioleuce of factions in ancient times, 95. 
Smalridge, Dean of Carlisle and Christ 
Church, 347. 

Song, 457. ^ 

Sonnet-fanciers, 51. 

Spain, revolution of the poetry of, 1x5. 
Sparta, tlic great men of, 02. Mr Alit- 
ford’s admiration of the stabilitj' of the 
' '•titulions of, 03. ^Real character of the 
tspartanSj 93. Their kind of liberty, 142. 
Spectator, Addison's, cro\s'ds of imicatioos 
of the, 380. 

Sl'EECHES — 

Anatomy BUI, 528. 

Church of Ireland, the, 6S9. 


TXIRALES. 

SltrECHES— Ci’/r/fVrrW .* 

Confidence in Lord Melbourne’s Min- 
istry, 585. 

Copyright, 609, 618. 

Corn Laws, the, 7x1. 

Dissenters* Chapels Bill, 658. 
Edinburgh Election, 573. 

Education, 734. 

E\cIusion of Judges from the House 
of Commons, 763 
Gates of Somnauth, the, 630. 
Government of India, the, 557. 
Inaugural Speech at Glasgow College, 
74S. 

Jewish Disabilities 544. 

Literature of Britain, llie, 729. 
Maynooth, CSo. • 

Parliamentary Reform, 483. 493, 502, 
511, 518, 530. 

People’s Cliarter, the, 623. 

Re-election to Parliament, 753. 

Repeal of the Union with Ireland, 535. 
State of Ireland, the, 641. 

Sugar Duties, the, 667, 

Ten Hours Bill, the, 718. 

Theological Tests in the Scotch Uni- 
venitics, 701, 

War with China, the, 598, 

Spencer, George Earl, his able adminis* 
tration of the Admiralty, 421. 

Spies, politic.!), in France, 330, 331. Tlieir 
unpopularity in England, 330. ‘The 
vtodus o/c 7 andi of a spy, 331. 

I State of Ireland, the, Speech on, 641. 

' Stones, good, fondness of the later ancient 
1 writers for, 90. 

j “Sublime, Longinus on the,” 73. Burke 
I and DugaM Stewart’s discussions, 73. 

' SufTrage, Universal, 193, 194. 
i Sugar Duties, the, Speech on, 667« 

I 

T acitus, Ws eminence as a historian, 
147. As a delineator of character, 

148. 

Tallej^and, M. Dumont’s sketch of the 
character of, 284. 

Tallicn, his attack on Robespierre in the 
Convention, 321. [35. 

Tasso, character of his “Sccchia Raplla,” 
TclcpnuS, the. of Euripides, 25. 

Temple, Sir William, his essay in praise of 
the ancient uriters, 344. 

Ten Hours Bill, i..*'. Sncech on^ 718. 

Ten Thousand, Xenophon s Expedition of 
the, its character, 141. 

Terror, Reign of, commencement of the, 
in France, 3io- Alembers of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safely, 3x0. Robes- 
piciTc’s fiendish decree, 320. End of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, 321, 322. 
Themistocles, his eloquence, 78. 
Theological Tests in the Scotch Univer- 
sities, the Speech on, 701. 
Thco-piiilanthropy in France, 30S. 
Thermidor, the memorable ninth of, 321, 
322* 

Thralcs, Dr Johnson’s connection w ith the, 
38S, 392, 393. 
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THuc:\Dini:s. 

Thuc>*dldcs, chnractor of the speeches of 
the ancients, as transmitted to us by him, 

S '*. His historical shortcomings, too 
is history compared with that of Hero- 
dotus 137* ^lanagement of his perspec- 
tive in history, 13S. His speeches put 
into the mouths of his characters, 139. 
His deficiencies, 13a School in -vyhich 
he studicd» 140. His style and philoso- 
phy, 140. Kegarded as a delineator of 
character, 147. 

Thurlow, Lord, retains the Great Seal un- 
der Lord Rockingham, 401, Dismissed, 
404. Again Lord Chancellor, 407. 
Tiberius Cmsar, Tacitus’s delineation of 
the character of, 147. 

Tinkers in the seventeenth century, 353. 
Tinvillc, Fouquicr, his introduction to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal of Paris, 313. 
Placed under arrest, 323. 

Tirzah and Ahirad, marriage of, 444. 
Toulon, BarSre's proposal to destroy it, 313. 
Traveller, Goldsmith’s, publication of the, 
366. Its noble and simple design, 366, 

KITED STATES of America, rapid 
increase of the human race in the, 
242. Causes of this, 243 * Results of four 
«5lavesin 

• ■ • ‘ 'migrants 

. .. • . . Recog- 

nition of the independence of the States, 
399, 403. Surrender of Cornwallis, 401. 
Universal Suffrage, 193, 194. ^ 

UseS) Statute of, its practical value, 202. 
Utilitarianism, 16a One of the principal 
tenets of, i6x. Style of writing admired 
by Utilitarians, 161, Barren theories of 
the Utilitarians, 183. Duty of exposing 
thefanacyofihcirargumcnts, 184, Lord 
Bacon’s description of the Utilitarian 
philosophy, Mr Bentham’s exposi- 
tion of the Utilitarian principle, 19S. 
Remarks on theUtilitarian theory of gov- 
ernment, 205/ Delusion of the Utilita- 
rians, 205. Origin of their faults, 205. 
Real character of the sect, 2:8. Their 
summujt: homnu^ 221. 

T TENICE, an example of the sterility of 
an oligarchical form of government, 
9 -- 

Yergntaud, the GirondL^leader, his elo- 
quence, 295>" HiS melancholy duty in 
C-iiVehtion, 301. Charged by the 
^fountain before the Revolutionary 
Committee, 307, 309. His last speech, 
309. His death, 309. 

Vienna, the deliverance of, 459. 

Virgil, idolatry of Dante for the writings 
of, 109. 
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Virgin, Ode to the, Petrarch’s, 50. 
Voltaire, reluctance of the French Aca- 
demy to acknowledge the genius of. 12. 
Voters, qualifications of, Mr Mill’s views 
regarding, 175. 

W AKEFIELD, Vicar of, story of the 
publication of the, 366. 

AValker, Obadiah, the apostate, 343. His 
aspersions on Marlin Luther, ^43. 
Waller, Edward, character of his poetry, 
118- 

Walmesley, Gilbert, his kindness to Samuel 
Johnson, 374, - 375 - 

War, difference between, in large and small 
communities, 95. 

Waruith China, the, Speech on, 598. 
Waterloo, battle of, 335. 

JfV, the editorial, its fatal influence on 
rising genius, 11. 

Wellesley, Sir Arthur, William Pitt’s re- 
mark on, 430. 

** Wcllingtoniad, a Prophetical Account of 
a Grand National Epic Poem, to be en- 
titled,” 80 

Wj-stminster Hall compared with the 
Roman Forum, 143, 144. 

Westminster Review-, its defence of Mill 
reviewed, 1S4. And of the Utilitarian 
theory of government, 205. 

Wharton, Duke of, his speech in defence 
of Atterburj-, 350. 

Whigs, the party of opposition in 1780^ 
400- Their accession to power, 40J. 
Wilbcrforce, William, his visit to the Con- 
tinent with William Pitt, 405, Returned 
for York, 408. 

Wilkes, John, compared toMirabeau, 283. 
Williams, Mrs, in Drjohnson’shouse, 388. 
Women, condition of, among the Greeks, 
45.^ Among the Romans, 46. Super- 
sliiious veneration with whicn they were 
regarded by the warriors of the north of 
Europe, 46. Their insight intomotive.s, 
140. Rejectedbi' Mr Mill from all share 
in government, 174. Identity of interest 
between the sexes, 174, 275. Right of 
women to vote as w’cll as men, 193. 
Wordsworth, William, his egotism as ex- 
hibited in his writings, 45. 

World, The, 382. Its remarks on the 
literary genius of Johnson, 382. 

'I^ENOPHON, historical value of his 
x\. treatise on Domestic Economy, 100. 
Character of his history, 141.^ His life 
of Cvms, 141. His expedition of the 
Ten Thousand and History of Grecian 
Affairs, 242. His superstition and horror 
of popular turbulence, 141. Regarded 
as a delineator of character, 148, 
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